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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

The  Editor  of  the  Annual  Register  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  state  that  in  no  case  does  he  claim  to  offer 
original  reports  of  speeches  in  Parliament  or  else- 
where. For  the  former  he  cordially  acknowledges  his 
great  indebtedness  to  the  summary  and  full  reports, 
used  by  special  permission  of  The  Times,  which  have 
appeared  in  that  journal,  and  he  has  also  pleasure  in 
expressing  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  Editors  of 
"Ross's  Parliamentary  Record,"  The  Spectator,  and 
The  Guardianf  for  the  valuable  assistance  which,  by 
their  consent,  he  has  derived  from  their  summaries 
and  reports,  towards  presenting  a  compact  view  of 
the  course  of  Parliamentary  proceedings.  To  the 
Editors  of  the  two  last-named  papers  he  further 
desires  to  tender  his  best  thanks  for  their  permission 
to  make  use  of  the  summaries  of  speeches  delivered 
outside  Parliament  appearing  in  their  columns. 
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Attomey-Qeneral — The  London  County  Council  Election  Campaign — The 
Standard  and  Mr.  John  Bums — Mr.  Winston  Churchill  on  the  Colonial 
Conference — Mr.  Lloyd-Qeorge  at  Belfast — Women's  Suffrage;  Demonstration 
in  London — Outlook  for  the  Session. 

The  acute  political  activity  of  the  aatumn  session  of  1906  was 
followed  by  a  marked  lull  in  the  strife  of  politics,  broken  at  first 
only  by  the  failing  echoes  of  the  controversy  on  the  defunct 
Education  Bill.  The  Primate,  in  a  New  Year's  letter  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese,  pleaded  once  more  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  without  narrowness  of  mind,  and  re- 
asserted, in  the  name  of  the  majority  of  Church  people,  their 
demand  for  elementary  Christian  teaching  in  all  schools,  coupled 
with  recognitiqp  of  the  toil  and  lavish  expenditure  undertaken 
to  ensure  for  the  children  of  those  who  desired  it  an  education 
"on  the  lines  of  corporate  Christian  life."  Church  people,  he 
said,  claimed  no  special  privilege  for  their  own  religious  body, 
nor  anything  incompatible  with  popular  control.  The  Bishop 
of  London,  in  a  similar  letter,  formulated  the  aim  of  Churchmen 
as  religious  teaching  everywhere,  denominational  schools  where 
special  circumstances  justified  them,  and  the  safeguarding  of 
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parents'  rights  in  every  school.  Both  laid  stress  on  the  financial 
obligations  imposed  on  the  Church  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
controversy ;  and  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Sonthwark  pre- 
sently issued  a  joint  appeal  asking  for  50,000Z.  to  repair  and 
extend  the  Church  schools  in  their  dioceses.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Archbishop  of  Westminster  followed  with  an  appeal  for 
100,000Z.  for  the  schools  of  his  Church  in  his  diocese  (Jan.  13). 
Other  Anglican  bishops  generally  took  the  line  of  the  Pri- 
mate, some  of  them,  however,  rejoicing  that  the  Bill  had  failed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  regretted  it,  anticipat- 
ing, as  he  told  his  diocese,  that  equally  favourable  terms  would 
never  again  be  offered  to  the  Church ;  and  he  outlined  in  The 
Times  of  January  24  a  scheme  of  compromise  providing  unde- 
nominational schools  within  the  reach  of  all  children,  denomi- 
national schools  being  taken  over  by  voluntary  arrangement, 
where  possible,  or  new  schools  built  where  negotiations  failed. 
This  system,  he  thought,  might  be  supplemented  by  the  continu- 
ance of  denominational  schools,  where  there  were  enough 
children  to  justify  a  second  school ;  one-third  of  the  managers 
of  such  schools  should  be  nominated  by  their  owners,  and  pay- 
ment should  be  given  from  public  funds  only  for  secular 
instruction  and  reasonable  wear  and  tear.  The  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  also  continued  to  defend  Cowper-Temple  teaching  as 
securing  elementary  Biblical  knowledge. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  amplified  his  view  of 
the  position  in  addressing  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Education 
Society  on  January  21.  The  Church,  he  said,  only  asked,  first, 
that  if  the  Voluntary  Schools  were  to  be  still  used  they  should 
have,  whatever  their  denomination,  precisely  the  same  treat- 
ment ;  second,  that  there  should  be  no  repudiation  of  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  Voluntary  Schools  were  built  in  days  gone 
by.  Still,  he  admitted  that  the  Voluntary  Schools  could  not  go 
on  for  the  future  exactly  as  they  were,  and  that  definite  changes 
must  take  place  on  the  lines  of  accepting  popular  control  and 
the  freedom  of  teachers  from  denominatiojial  tests.  Though 
recent  efforts  at  a  settlement  had  failed,  he  did  not  despair  of 
success  if  the  Government  approached  the  whole  question 
afresh  with  a  less  complicated  scheme  and  took  counsel  with 
moderate,  reasonable,  thoughtful  men  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy. There  was  a  big  body  of  central  opinion  in  England 
which  did  want  this  question  settled,  a  desire  which  he  himself 
shared.  The  Archbishop's  speech  was  commended  by  the 
Spectator  as  moderate  and  conciliatory,  but  he  laid  himself  open 
to  the  reply  of  Lord  Crewe  on  the  following  day  that  it  was 
useless  to  reopen  communications  vrith  a  view  to  compromise 
except  on  the  lines  discussed  and  rediscussed  before  the  House 
of  Lords. 

Though  the  destruction  of  the  Education  Bill  was  claimed 
by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  other  High  Churchmen  as  a  victory 
for  the  Church,  the  Primate's  desire  for  a  settlement  was 
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evidently  shared  by  many  Unionists  on  purely  political  grounds. 
Thus  Mr.  Leverton  Harris,  a  well-known  Tariff  Reformer  and 
ex-member  for  Tynemouth,  declared  (Times,  Jan.  2)  that  the  CJon- 
servative  party  had  "  made  a  profound  tactical  blunder,  which 
was  both  recognised  and  regretted  by  the  majority  of  its 
followers."  These  views  were  emphasised  in  the  National  Review 
for  February,  and  by  its  editor,  Mr.  L.  Maxse,  in  a  speech  at 
Stevenage  on  January  15.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  also  sent 
a  "  New  Year's  Message  **  to  the  Outlook,  the  purport  of  which 
was  that  the  Unionists  had  been  defeated  because  of  their  lack 
of  a  constructive  policy,  and  that  such  a  policy,  besides  aiming 
at  strengthening  the  union  of  the  Empire  should  comprise 
social  reform:  tariff  reform  would  both  promote  union  with 
the  Colonies  and  provide  **  without  robbery  or  jobbery  *'  the 
funds  needed  for  social  reform. 

The  Tariff  Reformers  were  also  encouraged  by  a  message  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  through  the  MontrecU  Star 
to  the  people  of  Canada  (Jan.  10).  It  declared  that  **  of  all  the 
bonds  which  can  unite  nations  the  bond  of  commerce  is  the 
strongest,*'  and  that  the  Unionist  defeat  had  been  due  to  causes 
altogether  outside  the  question  of  mutual  preference,  and  pre- 
dicted the  ultimate  success  of  that  policy  in  England  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  enthusiasts  for  the  cause,  indeed, 
were  disposed  to  insist  that  it  should  stand  first  on  the  Unionist 
programme — a  point  on  which  they  got  Httle  satisfaction  from 
the  party  managers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Daily  Graphic, 
an  independent  Unionist  but  not  a  party  organ,  suggested  a 
fiscal  truce,  and  invited  replies  from  prominent  Unionists ;  but 
they  were  not  on  the  whole  encouraging. 

The  Liberals,  however,  were  not  allowed  to  forget  that  they 
also  were  divided.  Impressive  Rectorial  Addresses,  delivered 
by  Mr.  Haldane  at  Edinburgh  (Jan.  10),  and  by  Mr.  Asquith 
next  day  at  Glasgow,  drew  from  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  a  very  re- 
markable speech.  Speaking  at  Darvel,  Ayrshire,  on  January  12, 
he  declared  that  both  Ministers  belonged  to  that  section  which 
came  near  wrecking  Liberalism  and  making  its  return  to  power 
for  ever  impossible  in  the  country.  Of  the  three  prominent 
Liberal  Imperialists  in  Scotland,  two  were  of  the  Birmingham 
type,  and  had  supported  the  war.  '*  Two  of  that  company  were 
members  of  the  inner  tabernacle :  the  third,  Lord  Rosebery, 
the  best  man  of  the  three,  was  the  scapegoat,  because  he  was 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  solitary  and  alone,  bearing  the  sins 
of  his  pwiy  upon  him."  Mr.  Haldane's  national  ideals,  he 
considered,  were  drawn  from  Japan  and  Germany,  and  his 
highest  type  was  a  form  of  military  organisation  which  crushed 
out  all  individualism  in  the  rank  and  file.  A  reference  made  by 
Mr.  Asquith  to  ancient  Rome  furnished  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  with  a 
pessimistic  parallel.  Great  Britain,  he  thought,  was  following 
step  by  step  the  very  pathway  that  led  Rome  to  her  ruin,  hold- 
ing down  India  by  the  sword,  oppressing  native  races,  and  exalt- 
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ing  landlordism.  In  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Labour 
and  Socialist  party,  which  was  fighting  its  great  fight,  was 
going  to  come  through  in  triumph. 

Meanwhile,  the  plan  for  the  revised  organisation  of  the  Field 
Army  for  service  abroad,  and  of  the  Regular  Army  in  peace, 
foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Haldane  on  July  12,  1906  (Annual  Re- 
gister, 1906,  p.  183),  was  announced  by  him  as  forthcoming 
in  a  speech  at  Glasgow  on  January  11,  and  embodied  in  a 
special  Army  Order  pubhshed  on  January  14.  Its  leading 
feature  was  the  abandonment  of  the  continental  model  of  Army 
Corps,  each  comprising  three  divisions  of  two  infantry  brigades 
apiece,  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  the  Japanese  and  Indian 
model  of  large  divisions,  each  containing  three  infantry  brigades 
with  divisional  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  Order  announced 
that  the  organisation  for  war  of  the  Field  Army  for  service 
abroad  would  be  one  cavalry  division  of  four  brigades,  six 
divisions,  army  troops,  and  troops  for  a  line  of  communication. 
The  corresponding  organisation  of  the  Regular  Field  Army  in 
peace  would  be  four  cavalry  brigades,  six  divisions,  and  army 
troops.  The  last-named  were  defined  as  **  those  units  which 
form  part  of  an  expeditionary  force  but  are  not  included  in  the 
organisation  of  a  cavalry  division,  division,  or  lines  of  com- 
munication," and  included  balloon  and  telegraph  companies. 
There  would  be  six  large  divisional  areas  of  command,  with 
headquarters  respectively  at  Aldershot,  Tidworth,  London, 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  York,  and  two  smaller  commands. 
Of  these  one — artillery — would  have  its  headquarters  at  Pem- 
broke Dock,  and  the  other,  the  London  district,  would  be  made 
up  of  the  Guards,  Household  Cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  Royal 
Horse  Artillery.  But  the  Order  was  not  to  come  into  effect  for 
some  considerable  time,  and  so  it  attracted  only  slight  attention. 

It  was  generally  understood  that  Army  reorganisation  would 
occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  session  ;  but  during  the  recess 
it  became  increasingly  evident  that  both  education  and  the  tariff 
question  would  be  much  less  prominent  than  Ireland  and  the 
modification  of  the  Lords*  veto.  Speaking  at  Newcastle  on 
January  15,  Mr.  Bryce  sketched  and  defended  the  lines  on  which 
the  Ministry  had  governed  Ireland.  He  said  that  all  the  argu- 
ments on  which  Liberals  hskd  relied  in  advocating  changes  in 
the  government  of  Ireland  in  1886  or  1893  had  been  strengthened 
by  his  experiences  in  the  last  year.  But  the  Castle  officials  had 
been  much  maligned.  His  own  experience  was  that  they  had 
been  perfectly  loyal  in  carrying  out  every  direction  the  British 
Government  gave  them ;  but  the  strength  of  the  laws  lay  in  the 
consent  of  the  people.  Nothing  but  good  could  come  from  the 
grant  of  a  large  measure  of  local  self-government  such  as  would 
enable  an  Irish  authority  to  deal  with  education,  and  allow  the 
Irish  a  pretty  wide  latitude  in  spending  a  certain  sum  of  money 
in  their  own  way  and  for  the  purposes  they  thought  good.  The 
present  tranquil   state   of  the  country,  the  new   outburst  of 
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patriotic  spirit,  and  the  crusade  in  favour  of  temperance  were 
most  reassuring  symptoms.  The  extension  of  self-government 
to  Ireland  would  not  cause  political  danger  to  England.  **  Those 
in  Ireland  who  desire  separation  are  an  insignificant  minority  ; 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  have  the  conmion  sense  to  know 
that  they  must  continue  linked  with  Great  Britain.  The  idea 
of  a  serious  movement  in  favour  of  separation  is  a  mere  chimera/' 

Two  days  later,  in  bidding  farewell  to  his  constituents  and 
to  Parliamentary  life,  Mr.  Bryce  referred,  among  other  questions 
of  urgency,  to  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  plural  vote, 
and  a  large  extension  of  Irish  self-government.  He  expressed 
his  hope  that  the  NationaUst  leaders  would  accept  something 
less  than  Home  Bule.  An  Irish  Government  Bill  of  the 
character  that  he  indicated  was  generally  expected  to  receive 
prominence  in  the  King's  Speech,  and  a  new  League  was  con- 
sequently formed  to  defend  the  Union. 

A  question  little  inferior  in  importance  was  brought  to  the 
front  by  the  final  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  issued  January  21.  It  made  many  recommen- 
dations, but  the  differences  of  view  among  the  Commissioners 
seemed  rather  to  multiply  difficulties  than  to  clear  the  way  for  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  Irish  University  Education.  The 
Commissioners  agreed  that  Trinity  College  was  satisfactory  for  the 
education  of  Protestant  Episcopalians,  but  not  for  that  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  it  could  not  be  so  altered  as  to  satisfy  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops.  But  of  the  nine  Commissioners  four 
recommended  the  admission  of  a.dditional  colleges  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  which  had  hitherto  comprised  Trinity  College 
only  ;  one  approved  of  the  step  in  principle,  but  desired  to 
postpone  action,  and  the  remainmg  four  disapproved  of  it. 

The  Government,  therefore,  felt  justified  m  putting  forward 
their  own  solution.  On  January  25,  Mr.  Bryce,  then  on  the 
point  of  exchanging  the  Chief  Secretaryship  for  the  post  of 
Ambassador  to  Washington,  received  deputations  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Presbyterians  in  Dublin.  He  told  them  that  the 
Government  had  decided  to  create  and  to  supply  with  buildings 
and  laboratories  a  new  college  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  free 
from  all  theological  tests.  Its  governors  were  to  be  appointed 
at  first  by  the  Crown,  afterwards  by  the  Crown  and  the  teaching 
graduates ;  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  would  be  abolished, 
and  its  graduates  absorbed  in  the  reconstituted  University  of 
Dublin,  which  would  comprise  Trinity  College,  the  new  college, 
and  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast  and  Cork.  The  university 
would  provide  teaching  in  all  such  subjects — e,g,,  mathematics, 
philology  and  science  —  as  did  not  involve  theological  ques- 
tions; there  would  probably  be  college  professorships  in  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  and,  in  controversial  subjects,  alternative 
courses.  Provision  would  be  made  to  prevent  any  teacher  using 
his  authority  to  ofifend  or  influence  his  pupils'  religious  beliefs. 
Theological  degrees  would  be  wholly  undenominational.     The 
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Galway  College,  Magee  College  at  Deny,  and  the  Arts  Faculty 
at  Maynooth,  might  be  affiliated  to  the  university.  The  new 
college  at  Dublin  would  be  open  to  every  one,  but  would  be 
largely  used  by  Catholics. 

This  solution,  however,  was  regarded  by  the  members  of 
Trinity  College  as  tending  to  subordinate  their  body  to  a  new 
organisation  which  would  be  unable  to  dissociate  the  claims  of 
learning  from  the  needs  of  politics  or  controversial  theology, 
and  their  fears  were  widely  shared  in  Great  Britain.  Meetings 
of  protest  or  sympathy  were  held  in  DubUn,  Oxford,  Cambridge 
and  London,  and  a  defence  committee  was  formed;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  Roman  CathoUc  hierarchy 
or  any  very  large  body  of  Irish  opinion  were  favourably  dis- 
posed to  the  scheme.  It  was,  therefore,  practically  stifled  at 
birth. 

In  view  of  this  expected  prominence  of  Irish  questions,  con- 
siderable interest  attached  to  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Bryce  on  the  Irish  Chief  Secretaryship.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Birrell  was  officially  announced  on  Monday,  January  24. 
It  had  for  some  time  been  anticipated ;  though  the  names  of 
Mr.  L.  V.  Harcourt,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  of  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  Colonial  Under-Secretary,  had  also  been 
mentioned  in  the  Press.  The  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  McEenna  {North 
Monmouthshire),  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Mr. Walter 
Runciman  (Dewsbury)  succeeded  to  Mr.  McKenna  s  post,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Hobhouse  {East  Bristol)  to  the  Under-Secretaryship 
for  India,  vacated  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis  through 
ill-health.  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara  {North  Camberwell),  who  had 
been  spoken  of  as  a  possible  successor  to  Mr.  Birrell,  succeeded 
Mr.  Runciman  as  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Some  surprise  was  expressed,  though  rather  imadvisedly,  that 
no  promotion  was  found  for  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

The  question  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  soon  brought  into 
prominence  on  the  Liberal  side.  Within  the  party  there  were 
some  advocates  of  a  legaUsed  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Upper  House  to  a  direct  popular  vote,  on  the  model  of  the 
Swiss  Referendum.  This  solution  was  advocated  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Hobson  at  the  New  Reform  Club — a  body  of  advanced 
Liberals — on  January  15 ;  and  in  the  discussion  of  his  paper 
Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  took  occasion  to  lay  stress  on  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  House  of  Lords'  consent  to  the  coer- 
cion of  themselves,  or  of  rousing  the  normally  unrevolutionary 
temper  of  the  British  nation.  But  the  solutions  put  forward  by 
the  party  leaders  were  usually  less  definite. 

Mr.  Birrell,  speaking  at  Bristol  on  January-  18,  attacked  the 
Lords  for  their  tactics  in  passing  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  while 
rejecting  the  Education  Bill,  whereby,  he  said,  they  had  enor- 
mously strengthened  the  demand  for  a  secular  solution;  and 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  at  Newcastle  (Jan.  23)  declared  that  privilege 
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must  be  eliminated  from  the  Constitution,  and  that,  unless  the 
Liberal  party  meant  to  fight  to  a  finish,  it  was  "  worse  than  a 
farce  '*  to  raise  the  question  at  all.  At  Edinburgh,  on  January 
24,  the  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  Thos.  Shaw)  —  though  disclaim- 
ing official  authority  for  his  suggestions  —  declared  that  the 
selection  of  a  time  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  the 
affair  of  the  Government,  not  of  the  Lords ;  and,  quoting  the 
well-known  precedent  of  1671,  he  suggested  that  the  campaign 
should  begin  by  the  passing  of  a  Commons'  resolution  limiting 
the  veto  of  the  Peers  to  a  single  session.  Bills  passed  by  the 
Commons  and  rejected  by  the  Lords  in  one  session,  should,  if 
passed  by  the  Commons  in  the  next  session,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  Boyal  Assent  and  become  law  without  alteration  by 
the  Lords.  He  thought  that  House  would  disregard  the  resolu- 
tion :  in  that  case  a  Bill  should  be  introduced  extending  the 
Royal  prerogative,  by  providing  that  a  Bill  sent  forward  to  the 
Lords  under  the  circumstances  just  described  should  pass  pro 
forma  through  the  Upper  House,  and  on  receiving  the  Royal 
Assent  should  become  law.  This  Bill  might  be  passed  either 
by  tacking  it  to  the  Budget  Bill,  so  that  the  Lords  could  only 
reject  it  by  stopping  supphes ;  or,  preferably,  by  the  creation  of 
new  peers,  the  mere  threat  of  which  would  probably  suffice. 

These  attacks  helped  but  little  to  define  the  attitude  of 
the  Opposition  leaders.  Sober  dissentients,  like  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  on  the  occasion  of  a  presentation  to  him  as  ex- 
member  for  Ealing  (Jan.  18),  said  that  the  heaUng  of  the  breach 
in  the  party  would  be  slow,  and  noted  with  dismay  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  old  ideas  of  thrift  and  frugality  in  administration, 
but  the  Tariff  Reformers  generally  remained  bent  on  ''  social 
reforms  "  through  new  Customs  revenue,  and  complained  bitterly 
that  Mr.  Balfour  had  said  nothing  about  Tariff  Reform  since  the 
Valentine  letters  of  February  14, 1906.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
speaking  at  Birmingham  on  January  24,  deprecated  both  the  at- 
tacks on  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  proposal  for  a  *'  fiscal  truce  "  (p.  3) ; 
but  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent  published  on 
that  day,  merely  declared  that  he  had  not  altered  his  views 
and  referred  inquirers  to  his  published  works ;  and  complaints 
were  made  that  the  Central  Conservative  organisation  had  been 
lukewarm  in  supporting  tariff  refonn  candidates.  Moreover, 
on  January  26,  Lord  Stanley  addressing  the  Council  of  the 
Lancashire  Division  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative 
Associations  at  Liverpool,  said  that,  in  giving  fiscal  reform  a 
place  in  the  Conservative  programme,  Mr.  Balfour  had  not 
meant  fiscal  revolution ;  other  questions  were  more  urgent,  and 
the  party  should  observe  moderation  and  toleration.  But  the 
National  Review  for  February  (which  went  to  press  before  this 
speech)  described  the  Opposition  front  bench  as  containing 
"organisers  of  disaster,*'  and  urgently  demanded  a  policy  of 
•*  coDstmctive  reform."  Indeed  some  of  its  expressions  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  a  Unionist  split. 
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Mr.  Balfour,  however,  replied  to  his  Unionist  detractors 
in  a  speech  at  Hull  on  February  1.  He  had  never  (he  said) 
taken  the  despairing  view  of  Unionist  prospects ;  and  no  party 
leader  after  a  great  defeat  had  ever  been  subjected  to  a  less 
amount  of  hostile  comment  than  himself.  But,  in  reply  to  his 
critics,  he  did  not  mean  to  put  forward  a  detailed  progreonme : 
first,  because  it  would  put  the  Opposition  in  the  place  of  the 
criticised  instead  of  in  that  of  the  critic,  and  next,  because,  for 
tactical  reasons,  a  party  ought  not  to  be  tied  to  details.  Com- 
plaints were  made  that  he  had  been  silent  as  to  Tariff  Beform 
since  his  letter  of  February  14,  1906,  or  rather  since  the  City 
election.  But  since  the  latter  event,  he  had  been  fully  occupied 
in  the  House  of  Conmions  except  when  ill.  He  did  not  see  the 
need  for  a  monthly  bulletin  of  his  opinions  on  the  fiscal  question. 
During  the  ten  months  of  so-called  silence  he  had  not  altered 
his  views.  He  still  held  that  the  country  was  hampered  by 
its  self-imposed  canons  in  its  fiscal  policy.  The  arguments  on 
the  fiscal  question  were  not  upset  by  a  few  statistics  of  pros- 
perity in  trade.  The  question  concerned  our  relation  to  our 
great  trade  rivals.  Moreover,  the  great  self-governing  Colonies 
demanded  a  closer  relation  with  Great  Britain  through  com- 
mercial union.  Their  representatives  were  coming  within  a 
few  weeks,  and  there  was  no  indication  that  their  wishes  would 
be  met.  Further,  we  should  have  to  broaden  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion. The  present  controversy  was  not  between  Free  Trade  and 
Protection.  The  battle  of  1845  was  well  fought  on  both  sides 
and  lost ;  he  did  not  think  it  was  going  to  be  fought  again,  or 
that,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  won.  He  was  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  a  Free  Trader.  But  Tariff  Reform  must  not  be  made 
a  test  question  for  the  tFnionist  party.  The  Christian  sects  who 
refused  to  compose  their  differences  in  the  face  of  the  Moham- 
medan invasion  of  Europe  secured  that  heresy  should  be 
stamped  out,  but  Christianity  went  with  it.  Fiscal  Reform 
remained,  in  his  opinion,  the  main  constructive  plank  in  the 
Unionist  programme ;  but  they  must  not  become  a  party  of  one 
idea.  The  Government  had  threatened  the  Lords,  the  Church 
and  the  Union ;  the  Unionists  had  to  see  that  the  country  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  dangers  of  the  projects ;  the  ''singu- 
lar collection  of  parties  "  now  governing  the  country  were  alter- 
nately playing  into  each  others'  hands.  That  was  the  real  peril ; 
the  House  of  Lords  must  continue  to  see  that  the  will  of  the 
people  was  carried  out  as  it  had  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893. 
This  speech  was  gratefully  accepted  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain (speaking  at  Stirchley,  Feb.  4)  as  exhibiting  a  gratifying 
depth  of  conviction ;  but  it  considerably  disappointed  the  ex- 
tremer  Tariff  Reformers,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  Spectator  as 
an  immense  advance  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade.  Speaking 
at  Stoke  on  the  day  following  it,  the  Earl  of  Crewe  remarked  that 
as  Mr.  Balfour  was  a  supporter  of  bimetallism,  women's  suffrage, 
and    improved    Catholic  education   in  Ireland,  and  had   done 
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nothing  to  forward  these  causes,  Liberals  might  be  glad  that 
he  retained  his  opinions  on  Tariff  Beform.  Lord  Crewe  also 
intimated  that  he  saw  no  basis  now  for  compromise  on  the 
education  question,  and  that,  after  consideration,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  definite  proposals  to  lay  before  the  country 
relatmg  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  Mr.  Churchill,  speaking  on 
February  4  at  Manchester,  attacked  that  House  as  the  avowed 
champion  of  the  landed  interest,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be 
overcome  by  **  tacking  "  Bills  obnoxious  to  it  to  money  Bills,  by 
creating  new  peers,  and  by  **the  power  of  the  purse,"  which 
constitutionally  belonged  to  the  Commons  alone.  But  even 
stronger  language  was  used  by  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  J. 
Lawson  Walton,  at  Leeds  (Feb.  7),  though  he  subsequently  ex- 
plained that  his  observations  were  unpremeditated  and  that  he 
had  spoken  for  himself  alone.  "  They  were  entering,"  he  said, 
"  on  a  work  of  grim  and  serious  character,  which  would  mean 
something  like  a  revolution  and  involve  one  or  two  dissolutions. 
.  .  .  The  Government  would  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  the  will 
of  the  people  by  passing  Bills  which  the  Peers  would  promptly 
throw  out,  and  then  the  Crown  and  the  people  would  combine 
to  overthrow  the  aristocracy."  Though  the  impression  given  by 
this  speech  was  subsequently  somewhat  modified  by  his  explana- 
tions, the  nature  of  the  proposal  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment remained  obscure,  and  so  did  the  means  of  enforcing* 
its  acceptance  by  the  Peers.  Unionist  speakers,  meanwhile, 
made  light  of  the  Liberal  designs,  and  continued  to  emphasise 
the  need  of  a  **  constructive  programme." 

In  London,  however,  the  Unionists  had  a  special  opening 
for  activity  in  the  County  Council  election  campaign.  They 
hoped  to  utilise  the  resentment  against  the  growth  of  rates  and 
expenditure  that  had  shown  itself  in  the  provincial  municipal 
elections  in  November,  1906,  and  was  stimulated  in  London 
by  the  conspicuous  losses  on  the  steamboat  service  and  the  Em- 
bankment trams,  and  other  alleged  instances  of  Progressive  ex- 
travagance. The  attack  was  carried  on  by  a  section  of  the 
press — particularly  the  Daily  Mail,  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Evening  News, 
and  Standard — with  considerable  violence  of  language,  the  Pro- 
gressives were  denounced  as  plunderers  and  **  wastrels,"  and 
an  article  in  the  Standard  of  January  17  was  the  subject  of  an 
action  for  libel  against  that  paper  by  twelve  Progressive  members 
of  the  Council.  After  the  writ  was  issued,  Mr.  John  Burns, 
in  a  speech  at  Queen's  Hall  on  January  24,  denounced  the  tactics 
of  the  Standard,  pointing  out  that  the  action  could  not  be  tried 
until  after  the  election,  but  that  the  Standard  could,  if  it  pleased, 
have  an  inquiry  at  once  from  the  Local  Government  Board. 
This  speech  was  the  occasion  of  an  application  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  on  the  part  of  the  Standard  (Jan.  26)  for  the  com- 
mittal of  Mr.  John  Burns  for  contempt  of  court ;  but  though 
bis  language  was  severely  criticised  by  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  the 
application   was  refused  —  Mr.    Justice  Phillimore   remarking 
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that  the  world  seemed  to  have  gone  mad  on  contempt  of  court. 
[The  action  was  compromised  after  the  elections.]  The  Pro- 
gressive campaign  began  rather  too  late ;  and  many  independ- 
ent voters  probably  shared  the  view  of  the  Speot4itor  that  a  period 
of  exclusion  from  power  would  teach  the  Progressives  caution. 

A  speech  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Leeds  Chamber  of  Conmierce  (Feb.  5)  dealt  with  topics  apart 
from  party  politics.  The  earthquake  at  Kingston  (Foreign  and 
Colonial  History,  Chapter  VHX)  had  given  rise  to  complaints  that 
the  redistribution  of  the  British  squadrons  had  prevented  them 
from  rendering  prompt  assistance.  Mr.  Churchill  held  out  some 
hopes  of  the  formation  of  a  patrol  squadron ;  and,  referring  to 
the  coming  Colonial  Conference,  he  intimated  that  there  would 
be  perfect  frankness  of  speech  on  the  part  both  of  the  Colonial 
representatives  and  of  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment, he  said,  valued  highly  the  preferences  given  on  goods 
by  the  Colonies  to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to  one  another  (a 
concession  on  his  part  which  was  made  the  most  of  by  Unionist 
speakers),  and  he  concluded  with  various  suggestions  of  possible 
methods  of  developing  Colonial  commerce. 

A  great  Liberal  demonstration  in  Belfast  (Feb.  8)  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Lord  Pirrie,  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  it  passed  off  without  disorder.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  the  first  Liberal  Minister  who  had  spoken  for 
more  than  twenty  years  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  advocated 
popular  control  of  State  schools,  attacked  Tarifif  Beform,  and 
announced  that  any  Ministerial  scheme  for  developing  self- 
government  in  Ireland  would  retain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament. 

Meanwhile  it  was  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  another 
subject  would  be  pressed  to  the  front  mdependently  of  the 
wishes  of  the  party  leaders  on  either  side.  At  the  Labour 
Party  Conference  at  Belfast  the  subject  of  women's  suflFrage 
had  been  discussed  and  met  by  the  passage  of  a  resolution  m 
favour  of  equal  adult  suffrage — a  result  which  caused  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  to  intimate  that  he  might  have  to  retire  from  connec- 
tion with  the  conference.  But  on  February  8  a  conference  of 
nearly  thirty  women's  suffrage  societies,  representing  some 
300,000  women,  was  held  at  the  Holbom  Eestaurant  under  the 
presidency  of  Mrs.  Fawcett,  and  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect 
that  neither  sex  nor  marriage  should  disqualify  for  the  franchise, 
that  women  would  not  wait  for  the  further  enfranchisement  of 
men,  that,  in  view  of  the  needs  of  women  workers,  the  Labour 
party  should  be  pressed  to  fulfil  their  promise  of  giving  a  promi- 
nent place  in  their  ballot  for  tha  session  to  a  Women's  Franchise 
Bill,  and  that  the  Liberal  party,  acting  on  the  resolution  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation  at  Newcastle,  should  introduce  a 
Bill  during  the  coming  session.  On  Saturday,  February  9,  in 
very  unfavourable  weather,  2,000  women  marched  in  procession 
from  Hyde  Park  to  Exeter  Hall,  and  passed  resolutions  calling 
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on  the  Government  to  introduce  such  a  Bill.  Many  were  ladies 
of  considerable  social  position ;  others  were  leaders  of  the 
women's  trade  unions,  and  as  a  whole  it  was  representative  of 
all  classes. 

The  customary  invitation  to  Ministerial  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  attend  the  opening  of  Parliament  stated 
only  that  "matters  of  grave  importance**  would  occupy  their 
attention ;  but  both  sides  assembled  in  the  expectation  of  a 
severe  contest  over  two  great  constitutional  issues — the  Lords* 
veto  and  the  union  with  Ireland. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

Opening  of  the  Session — The  King's  Speech — Debate  on  the  Address  in  the 
House  of  Lords  —Debate  in  the  Ck>mmons — The  Lords'  Veto,  Free  Trade,  Ire- 
land— ^The  New  Hebrides  Convention — Old  Age  Pensions — Suspension  of  Writ 
for  Worcester — Problem  of  Irish  Evicted  Tenants — Agricultural  and  Anti- 
Vaooinaiionist  Demands — The  Colonies  and  Imperial  Defence — Mr.  Balfour 
on  the  Situation — Renewed  Suffragist  Disorders — The  Attack  on  the  Lords — 
Earl  Percy's  Amendment  to  the  Address;  Debate — Tariff  Reform  Amend- 
ment; Debate — The  Address  Disposed  of — The  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Navy — Mr.  Churchill's  Cabled  Speech — Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill :  Second 
Reading  in  Commons — Army  Estimates — Mr.  Haldane's  Explanation  of 
his  Policy;  Debate — The  Irish  Judiciary — The  Berlin — Special  Religious 
Instruction  Bill — South  African  Controversies — A  Scottish  Church  Rate 
Question — Debate  on  Disestablishment — Activity  of  the  House  of  Lords: 
Its  Claim  for  more  Work  —  Bye-Elections  at  Aberdeen  and  Brigg  —  Pro- 
gressive Defeat  at  the  Loudon  County  Council  Elections:  Character  of 
the  Campaign — Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Bill — The  Hague  Confer- 
ence— The  Prime  Minister's  Scheme  for  **  Arrest  of  Armaments " — The 
Navy  Estimates:  Debates — Army  Supplementary  Estimate:  a  Financial 
and  Constitutional  Question — Uailwav  Servants'  Hours — Women's  Fran- 
chise Bill — Judicature  Bill — Sunday  Observance  and  Sunday  Trading — New 
Hebrides  Convention;  Renewed  Attack  on  the  Government — Mr.  Marks 
again  explains — Civil  Service  Supplementary  Estimates — The  West  Ridge- 
way  Report — Welsh  Disestablishment — Irish  Sea  Fisheries — Socialist  Sun- 
day Schools — The  Welsh  Education  Department — The  Government  and 
the  Irish  Crimes  Act — Further  Naval  Debates — Mr.  Haldane  on  the  State 
of  the  Army — the  Lack  of  Capital  and  the  Standing  Orders — Non-Con- 
tentious Legislation :  the  Patents  Bill — Colonial  Questions :  Newfoundland, 
South  African  Land  Settlement,  the  New  Hebrides  Convention — Trawling 
in  the  Moray  Firth — Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Bill — Railway  Com- 
panies and  Political  Subscriptions — Speech  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on 
Free  Trade  and  Home  Rul&— Mr.  Balfour  on  tho  Irish  Policy  of  Ministers — 
Debate  in  the  Ijords — Ministers  and  Reform  of  the  Lords — Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  Suggestion — Education  (Scotland)  Bill — All-night  Sitting — Fate 
of  the  Channel  Tunnel — Reform  of  Parliamentary  Procedure — Imprisonment 
for  Debt — London  Rating — The  Metric  System — Irish  Primary  Education — 
Financing  Social  Reforms— The  Canadian  Pacific  Mail  Contract — Adjourn- 
ment for  Easter — The  Unemployed  Act — **  Blocking"  Motions— Tho  Govern- 
ment and  the  Country — Hexham  Election — Lord  Rosebery  at  the  Liberal 
League. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person,  accompanied 
by  the  Queen,  on  Tuesday,  February  12,  with  the  impressive 
ceremonial  customary  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign.  The 
weather,  unfortunately,  somewhat  marred  the  effect  of  the 
State  procesaioD  from  Buckingham  Palace,  by  the  Mall  and 
Whiiehally  to  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 
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The  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  was  read  by  the  King, 
began  by  referring  to  the  continued  friendliness  of  the  relations 
of  Great  Britain  with  foreign  Powers.  Satisfaction  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  earthquake  in  Jamaica  had  been  met  by  the 
Governor  and  his  officers  with  courage  and  devotion,  and  by 
the  people  with  self-control ;  and  grateful  recognition  was 
accorded  to  the  sympathy  shown  by  the  American  nation  and 
the  aid  promptly  offered  by  its  naval  authorities  (c/.  Foreign 
and  Colonial  History,  Chapter  VHI.).  The  visit  of  the  Amir  to 
India  had  gratified  the  King,  and,  it  was  understood,  the  Amir 
himself,  **  as  tending  to  promote  that  right  feeling  which  is 
more  important  than  formal  compacts/*  In  India,  while  firmly 
guarding  the  strength  and  unity  of  executive  power  unimpaired, 
the  King  "  looked  forward  to  a  steadfast  effort  to  provide  means 
of  widening  the  base  of  peace,  order,  and  good  government." 
The  estimates  had  been  framed  **  with  the  object  of  effecting 
economy  consistent  with  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the  public 
servica**  The  difficulty  with  the  Lords  was  referred  to  ob- 
scurely. **  Serious  questions  affecting  the  working  of  our  Par- 
liamentary system  have  arisen  from  unfortunate  differences 
between  the  two  Houses.  My  Ministers  have  this  important 
subject  under  consideration  with  a  view  to  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.*'  Prominence  was  given  to  a  Bill  for  licensing  reform, 
to  proposals  for  **more  clearly  defining  the  functions  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  Crown,  both  regular  and  auxiliary,  and 
for  the  improvement  of  their  organisation/'  and  for  the  holding 
and  valuation  of  land  in  Scotland.  The  attention  of  Parliament 
would  also  be  called  to  **  measures  for  further  associating  the 
people  of  Ireland  with  the  management  of  their  domestic  affairs, 
and  for  otherwise  improving  the  system  of  government  in  its 
administrative  and  financial  aspects,**  as  also  for  a  reform  of 
University  education  in  Ireland.  Bills  were  likewise  announced 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  for  regulat- 
ing the  hours  of  labour  in  mines,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
patent  laws,  for  improving  the  law  relating  to  the  valuation  of 
property  in  England  and  Wales,  for  enabling  women  to  serve 
on  local  bodies,  for  amending  the  law  affecting  small  holdings 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  for  the  better  housing  of  the  people. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Address  was  moved  by  the  Earl 
of  Castletown,  whose  references  as  an  Irishman  to  the  portions 
of  the  Speech  relating  to  the  dispute  between  the  two  Houses, 
and  to  Irish  reforms,  were  cheered  from  the  Ministerial  benches. 
It  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Chichester.  Both  peers  made 
appropriate  references  to  the  late  Viscount  Goschen,  which  were 
emphasised  by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  who  rose  next. 
He  regretted  that  the  Speech  did  not  refer  to  the  Colonial  Con- 
ference, and  remarked  that  the  allusion  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  though  vague  and  oracular,  contrasted 
agreeably  with  some  recent  speeches  of  Ministers.  The  Oppo- 
sition, however,  were  ready  to  meet  charges  against  the  Lords 
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either  inside  or  outside  the  House.  He  defended  the  Lords* 
action  on  the  Plural  Voting  and  Education  Bills,  and  said  there 
were  two  distinct  currents  of  thought  on  the  question  of  reform- 
ing the  House — one,  constructive,  upheld  by  Lord  Rosebery, 
and  now  by  Lord  Newton,  whose  proposals  were  an  open  secret ; 
the  other  destructive ;  but  he  believed  the  country  apprehended 
far  less  danger  from  an  unreformed  House  of  Lords  than  from 
an  uncontrolled  House  of  Commons.  He  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  send  up  Bills  to  that  House  in  time  for  adequate  con- 
sideration ;  hoped  that  the  liquor  traffic  would  not  be  handed 
over  to  the]  municipalities,  and  protested  against  the  mode  of 
announcement  of  the  Ministerial  measure  on  Irish  University 
education  (p.  5).  Of  improving  Irish  administration  they  were 
all  in  favour,  but  the  reference  m  the  Speech  was  nebulous ;  the 
improvement  must  be  subject  to  the  maintenance  of  Imperial 
authority  unimpaired. 

The  Marquess  of  Ripon,  in  reply,  after  a  reference  to  Lord 
Goschen*s  death,  commented  seriatim  on  Lord  Lansdowne's 
speech.  The  Colonial  Conference  would  have  full  freedom  of 
discussion,  but  real  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  was  the  last 
thing  some  of  the  Colonies  desired.  The  paragraph  on  India 
referred  to  the  deliberations  of  a  committee  of  the  Viceroy's 
Council  as  to  the  possibility  of  meeting  the  general  desire  in 
India  for  political  advance.  With  regard  to  the  relations  of  the 
two  Houses,  the  Lords  differed  from  the  Commons  only  under 
a  Liberal  Government.  They  were  all  agreed  that  some  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  necessary,  but  there  was  also  the 
question  how  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses  were  to 
be  solved,  and  it  was  this  that  the  Government  were  considering. 
The  Address  was  then  agreed  to. 

In  the  Commons,  where  the  Speech  was  read  by  the  Speaker, 
the  passages  referring  to  the  Lords  and  the  Licensing  Bill  were 
loudly  cheered  by  the  Ministerialists.  The  Address  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Tomkinson  (Crewe,  Cheshire)  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Rainy 
(KUmamook  Burghs), 

Mr.  Balfour  (City  of  London)  doubted  whether  the  promised 
legislation  would  all  be  carried  through.  This  session  would 
hardly  be  so  long  as  the  last.  It  **  surpassed  his  comprehen- 
sion "  that  no  allusion  had  been  made  to  the  Colonial  Conference 
in  the  Speech.  As  to  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses,  he 
was  glad  Ministers  were  going  to  reflect.  Let  them  think  more 
and  talk  less.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  wanted  to 
crush  the  Lords  at  once  ;  the  Home  Secretary  favoured  "  filling 
up  the  cup";  but  whose  cup?  The  cup  of  Ministerial  un- 
popularity might  overflow  first.  He  ridiculed  the  Attorney- 
General  (p.  9)  as  a  Robespierre  in  disguise.  He  believed  the 
House  sincerely  desired  the  Government  seriously  to  attempt 
social  reforms,  but  the  majority  of  such  Bills  had  been  passed 
by  Conservative  and  Unionist  Governments.  Radical  Govern- 
ments, before  dealing  with  social  questions,  sought  to  subvert 
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the  Constitution.  We  could  fiot  have  a  second  Chamber  without 
a  conflict  of  opinion.  AU  that  could  be  provided  was  that  in 
the  long  run  the  people  of  this  country  should  have  the  power 
of  deciding.  Were  an  impeccable  Chamber  possible,  it  would 
be  stronger  than  ever.  As  to  Irish  legislation,  the  House  could 
not  find  something  which  was  both  Home  Rule  and  not  Home 
Rule.  As  to  the  Irish  University  question,  the  Government 
had  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  a  solution  by  dragging  in  the 
fortune  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  their  treatment  of  the 
Conamissioners'  report  was  almost  a  scandal.  As  re^rded  Free 
Trade,  Mr.  Balfour  caused  some  laughter  by  declanng  that  he 
had  never  been  able  to  make  out  the  Prime  Minister's  real 
views.  The  Patent  Laws  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill, 
Mr.  Haldane's  recent  declaration  at  the  Economic  Congress  that 
the  Free  Trade  doctrine  was  not  absolute,  Mr.  Churchill's 
approval  of  intercolonial  preference,  all  seemed  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Cobden  Club.  Dealing,  lastly,  with 
the  New  Hebrides  Convention,  he  charged  the  Government 
with  want  of  tact  and  judgment  in  dealing  with  Austraha  and 
New  Zealand.  Moreover,  having  gained  a  general  election  on 
the  pretence  that  indentured  labour  was  slavery,  they  were  now 
approving  a  convention  containing  a  compulsory  repatriation 
clause — the  very  clause  denounced  by  Radicals  when  applied  to 
South  Africa. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  {Stirling  Burghs)  answered 
Mr.  Balfour's  speech  point  by  point.  The  absence  of  reference  to 
the  Colonial  Conference  in  the  Speech,  he  said,  had  precedents 
under  Unionist  rule  in  1897  and  1902.  He  agreed  that  the 
clause  dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  most  important. 
The  House  of  Lords  had  been  called  a  watchdog,  but  this 
watchdog  was  sometimes  somnolent  and  sometimes  awoke  to 
ferocious  activity.  When  the  Government  was  of  a  certain 
complexion  the  House  of  Lords  abdicated  its  powers  as  a  revis- 
ing body ;  but  when  the  other  side  came  into  office  it  became 
aggressive.  The  Leader  of  the  present  Opposition  could  always 
rely  upon  men  **  not  elected,  but  bom,  to  support  him."  The 
Constitution  would  cease  to  be  representative  if  the  leader  of  a 
defeated  party  could  indirectly  control  legislation.  The  Prime 
Minister  suggested  that  the  difficulty  might  be  **  easier  of  solu- 
tion than  many  people  thought."  '*  At  all  events,**  he  added, 
"  settled  it  must  be,"  and  it  was  with  the  relations  between  the 
Houses  that  the  Government  were  concerned.  As  for  Irish 
legislation,  he  asked  whether  the  House  could  really  deny  the 
Irish  people  the  right  to  manage  their  own  domestic  affairs, 
provided  that  they  did  not  interfere  with  ours,  or  impair  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament  and  the  estabUshed  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  The  Irish  people  should  have  what  every 
self-governing  Colony  had.  That  was  his  **  larger  policy."  It 
might  not  all  be  practicable  at  once,  but  they  might  reform  the 
present  system  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  inconsistent  with  its 
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adoption.  After  references  to  Irish  University  education  and 
Mr.  Balfour's  allusion  to  free  trade,  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  no  new  policy  had  been  sprung  on  the  colonies  by  the 
present  Ministry,  and  during  five  years  the  subject  of  the  New 
Hebrides  had  been  discussed  and  rediscussed  with  the  Colonies. 
No  discourtesy  of  any  kind  had  been  intended.  The  conditions 
of  indentured  labour  had  been  agreed  to  for  the  protection  of 
the  islanders.  He  might  mention  that  the  Government  would 
proceed  without  delay  to  consider  the  Procedure  Committee's 
proposals  for  enlarging  the  work  of  standing  Committees. 

Mr.  John  Bedmond  (Waterford)  declared  that  his  party  re- 
garded the  Grovernment  as  pledged  to  deal  with  the  Irish  problem 
m  the  coming  session  on  lines  leading  to  complete  self-govern- 
ment, and  he  understood  that  the  Prime  Minister  agreed  with 
him  as  to  the  ultimate  solution.  The  population  of  Ireland  had 
decreased,  the  rate  of  agricultural  wages  were  only  about  three- 
sevenths  that  of  England,  pauperism,  lunacy,  and  disease  were 
increasing,  and  the  population  remaining  was  sullenly  disloyal. 
Every  remedy  had  bieen  tried  in  vain  but  one — that  of  trusting 
the  Irish  people.  This  the  House  had  been  advised  to  do  by 
the  best  men  whom  successive  Governments  had  sent  to  Ireland, 
and  he  trusted  that  at  last  their  advice  would  be  taken.  As  to 
University  education,  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  laity 
would  demand  no  more  than  real  equality  of  treatment  with 
Protestant  Irishmen. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  {Merthyr  Tydfil)  said  that  if  the  country  was 
to  be  friendly  with  foreign  Governments,  the  latter  should  treat 
their  people  better.  The  Bussian  Government,  for  instance, 
might  oe  told  by  the  Foreign  OflBce  that  its  methods  of  dealing 
with  reformers  should  be  less  mediaeval.  He  complained  that 
the  Speech  contained  no  reference  to  State  insurance,  to  old 
age  pensions,  or  to  the  unemployed.  The  surplus  this  year,  he 
understood,  would  be  between  four  and  five  millions.  On  this 
the  aged  and  deserving  poor  had  the  first  claim.  Efiforts  should 
be  made  to  settle  the  unemployed  on  the  land.  Mr.  Vivian 
(Birkenhead),  a  Liberal-Labour  member,  expressed  his  dissent 
from  this  last  suggestion,-  and,  among  subsequent  speakers,  Mr. 
Crombie  (Kincardineshire)  hoped  that  a  Grand  Committee  would 
be  set  up  for  Scotland. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  (Manchester,  A''. TF.),  fulfilling  a  pro- 
mise just  given  by  the  Prime  Minister,  then  sketched  the 
history  of  the  New  Hebrides  Convention  and  defended  the 
action  of  the  Government.  In  regard  to  the  labour  conditions 
sanctioned,  the  Government  had  not  a  free  hand;  they  were 
acting  jointly  with  France.  He  compared  the  labour  regula- 
tions at  length,  to  their  advantage,  with  the  Chinese  labour 
ordinance  in  the  Transvaal,  and  affirmed  that  they  were  not 
only  defensible  but  likely  to  have  excellent  results.  Eepatria- 
tioD  was  compulsory  on  the  employer,  but  only  if  demanded  by 
the  Kanaka.    He  strongly  condemned  Mr.  Balfour's  attempt  to 
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'*  score  off"  the  Government  in  this  matter  ;  but  his  rebuke  ex- 
cited Opposition  ridicule. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  (St.  George's,  Hanover  Square)  contended  that 
the  Government  had  blundered  into  the  Convention,  and  given 
the  Colonies  the  maximum  of  offence  with  the  minimum  of 
information.  Under  the  Convention,  Kanakas  might  receive 
only  ten  shillings  a  month,  with  work  from  sum-ise  to  sunset,  and 
be  compulsorily  repatriated.  Yet  the  Government  had  under- 
taken to  veto  any  new  Transvaal  Labour  Ordinance  containing 
a  repatriation  clause.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  {Oravesend)  followed  up 
this  attack,  concluding  his  speech  next  day,  February  13.  Major 
Seely  (Abercrombyy  Liverpool),  while  repelling  and  condemning  the 
charges  of  inconsistency  and  insincerity  brought  against  the 
party,  hoped  that  the  Labour  regulations  might  be  capable  of 
modification  ;  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean,  Oloticester), 
while  remarking  that  the  friction  with  the  Colonies  had  been 
originated  by  Lord  Salisbury's  proposal  to  hand  over  the  islands 
to  France,  hoped  that  the  labour  trade  might  be  carried  on 
under  more  humane  conditions,  and  remarked  that  repatriation 
of  an  unpopular  native  might  result  in  his  being  eaten. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  (Berwick,  Northumberland),  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, answered  the  criticisms  of  the  Convention.  It  was  a  first 
agreement,  capable  of  modification.  Both  France  and  England 
had  contemplated  the  possibility  of  improving  it,  and  had  de- 
hberately  left  themselves  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  It  was  im- 
portant to  remember  that  as  the  Convention  was  based  on  the 
principle  of  condominium,  England  had  to  consider  the  opinion 
of  France.  French  settlers  in  the  New  Hebrides  were  to  the 
British  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  one-third.  There  was 
no  parallel  between  the  system  of  indenture  under  the  Conven- 
tion and  the  Chinese  Ordinance  on  the  Band.  In  the  New 
Hebrides  there  had  been  violence,  cannibalism,  and  slavery, 
and  the  new  ordinance  was  a  step  forward,  whereas  on  the 
Band  an  evil  that  did  not  exist  before  had  been  deliberately 
introduced.  Under  the  New  Hebrides  Ordinance  repatriation 
was  compulsory  only  on  the  employer,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
if  a  labourer  wished  to  return  home  he  should  be  repatriated  at 
his  employer's  expense.  If  this  was  not  made  sufficiently  clear 
in  the  ordinance,  it  could  be  amended.  There  was  no  intention 
to  encourage  the  indenturing  of  children  of  tender  years,  and 
the  phrase  "  from  sunrise  to  sunset "  was  simply  meant  to  pro- 
hibit night  work :  the  labour  would  not  be  continuous.  What 
was  being  done  was  experimental,  and,  if  the  labour  provisions 
proved  open  to  abuse,  the  Government  would  be  ready  to  dis- 
cuss with  France  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  ordin- 
ance. The  delay  of  an  agreement  with  France  might  have  set 
up  complications  making  a  settlement  more  difficult. 

This  explanation  disposed  of  the  subject  for  the  time,  though 
many  questions  were  subsequently  asked  by  the  Opposition ; 
and  Mr.  Long  (South  Dublin),  after  again  adverting  to  the  omis- 
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sion  from  the  Speech  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  remarked  that 
the  Prime  Minister  had  declared  that  Ireland  should  be  given 
power  to  manage  her  own  affairs,  and  eventually  Colonial  self- 
government.  That  was  incompatible  with  the  supremacy  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  Mr.  Long  invited  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  explain.  In  a  spirited  vindication  of  British  ad- 
ministration in  Ireland,  Mr.  Long  pointed  out  that  Ulster  was 
prosperous  under.British  rule,  and  remarked  that  a  large  police 
force  was  needed  owing  to  the  propensity  of  Irishmen  *'  to  go 
for  each  other  in  a  perfectly  friendly  way."  If  Ireland  was 
tranquil  and  improving  it  was  largely  due  to  Unionist  policy, 
but  in  places  there  was  still  savage  boycotting. 

Mr.  Birrell  (North  Bristol)  replied  in  a  speech — his  first  as 
Chief  Secretary — which  delighted  the  House.  He  assured  Mr. 
Long  that  there  were  only  about  twenty  cases  that  approached 
savage  boycotting,  and  boycotting  of  the  milder  kind  was  not 
unknown  in  Great  Britain ;  had  not  Nonconformists  suffered 
from  it  ?  As  to  his  department,  he  was,  so  far,  in  the  hands  of 
the  permanent  officials ;  and  he  could  not  prematurely  disclose 
the  contents  of  the  Irish  Government  Bill.  But  when  Mr. 
Long  had  the  Bill  before  him,  he  would  surely  say  that  it  would 
lead  to  Home  Rule.  A  Home  Rule  solution  alone  would  satisfy 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  Prime  Minister  would  not 
make  himself  responsible  for  any  measure  likely  to  obstruct  the 
fulfilment  of  their  hopes.  On  University  education,  Mr.  Bryce 
had  spoken  with  his  consent.  He  promised  to  bring  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Irish  questions  a  fresh  and,  so  far  as  possible,  an 
independent  mind  and  a  sympathetic  heart.  Ireland  was  ex- 
pectant :  there  was  a  new  spirit  abroad.  He  appealed  to  Ulster- 
men  to  cease  mimibling  the  dry  bones  of  a  belated  bigotry. 

After  other  speeches  of  a  general  character,  Mr.  Barnes 
(Blaak/riars,  Glasgow)  moved,  and  Mr.  Hodge  (Oorton^  S.E.  Lanes) 
seconded,  an  amendment  regretting  the  absence  from  the 
sessional  programme  of  a  Bill  providmg  adequate  pensions  for 
the  aged  poor.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Asquith 
(East  Fifeshire),  in  a  most  sympathetic  reply,  laid  stress  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  but  said  that  its  difficulties  were 
perhaps  exaggerated,  the  gross  cost  being  offset  by  many 
deductions.  Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  was  that  of  forming 
even  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost.  There  might  be 
economies  m  expenditure  or  readjustments  of  the  methods  and 
objects  of  taxation — which  must,  however,  be  absolutely  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  fiscal  system. 
Progress  must  be  tentative  and  by  stages,  but  he  was  anxious 
to  make  a  beginning.  Contributory  schemes  would  be  inad- 
missible, and  the  system  must  be  dissociated  from  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  the  Poor  Law ;  the  question  was  how  to  find  the 
money.  He  could  not  anticipate  his  Budget  statement,  but 
the  Government  would  much  like  to  have  a  share  in  starting  a 
scheme  on  financially  sound  lines. 

B 
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The  cause  of  old  age  pensions  was  supported  from  both  sides, 
but  Mr.  Harold  Cox  (Preston)  attacked  it,  urging  that  the  real 
remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of  was  for  the  workers  to  get  their 
wages  raised  through  combination.  Mr.  Shackleton  {Clitheroe, 
N,E,  Lanos),  however,  speaking  for  the  Independent  Labour 
pckrty,  threatened  to  oppose  all  remission  of  taxation  unless  the 
matter  were  taken  in  hand  when  the  Budget  was  brought 
forward.  Mr.  Bums  {Battersea),  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  promised  that  the  Government  would  take  up  the 
subject  when  means  and  time  allowed,  but  before  be^nning  they 
must  collect  much  necessary  statistical  and  other  mformation. 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  (East  Woroestershire)  put  in  a  word  for 
Tariff  Beform  as  the  only  means  of  raising  the  funds,  and  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  (Merthyr  Tydfil),  while  expressing  his  disappointment 
with  Mr.  Bums*  speech,  said  that  the  Labour  party  would  refuse 
to  let  old  age  pensions  be  made  a  bait  for  Protection.  Before 
Mr.  Bums  spoke  the  Labour  party  had  decided  not  to  go  to  a 
division,  but  the  Unionists  challenged  one,  and  the  amendment 
was  defeated  by  213  to  61,  the  Labour  members  abstaining. 

The  debate  next  day  (Feb.  14)  was  delayed  by  a  discussion 
set  up  by  the  motion  for  a  new  writ  for  the  city  of  Worcester, 
the  issue  of  which,  suspended  during  the  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  last  election  (Annual  Register,  1906,  pp. 
168,  247),  was  now  moved  for  by  Sir  A.  Acland  Hood,  the  chief 
Opposition  whip.  The  Government,  the  Attorney-General 
announced,  would  not  oppose  the  issub.  Only  one-sixteenth  of 
the  electors  were  corrupt,  the  constituency  had  already  been 
punished  enough,  and  the  charges  afifected  only  one  political 
party.  Mr.  Henamerde  (East  Denbighshire),  who  had  acted  as 
counsel  in  the  election  petition  trial,  vehemently  protested 
against  this  decision,  which  was  supported  by  Lord  B.  Cecil 
(East  Marylebone).  Ministers,  while  themselves  supporting  the 
issue,  left  their  foUowers  free,  and  the  writ  was  refused  by 
192  to  190. 

An  amendment  was  then  moved  to  the  Address  by  Mr. 
Hayden  (SoiUh  Roscommon),  seconded  by  Mr.  Hugh  Law  (West 
Donegal)  and  supported  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  other  Nationalists, 
representing  that  the  promises  made  by  Parliament  in  1903  to 
the  evicted  tenants  in  Ireland  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  that 
the  powers  of  the  Estates  Commissioners  should  be  so  increased 
that  the  tenants  might  be  reinstated  without  further  delay.  It 
was  complained  that  the  restoration  of  these  **  wounded  soldiers 
in  the  land  wfiu:"  had  been  impeded  by  landlords — notably  by 
the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde — -Tby  Treasury  economies  and  the 
understaffing  of  the  inspectorate,  and  by  the  instructions  origin- 
ally issued  to  the  Estates  Conmiissioners,  and  also  that  some  of 
the  inspectors  were  "landlords*  men."  Mr.  Birrell's  reply 
satisfied  the  Nationalists.  He  said  that  a  Parliamentary  bar- 
gain was  concluded  in  1903,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  the 
evicted  tenants  asked,  and  a  prompt  settlement  was  necessary. 
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The  total  number  of  applications  for  reinstatement  was  6,600, 
of  which  384  were  rejected  as  outside  the  Act,  and  963  for  other 
reasons.  The  number  reinstated  was  644 — 465  by  the  landlords 
with  the  aid  of  the  Estates  Commissioners,  179  on  land  pur- 
chased by  the  Commissioners ;  1,636  cases  had  been  reported 
on  but  not  disposed  of ;  51  offers  had  been  accepted  by  owners 
and  the  tenants  would  be  restored  shortly ;  70  offers  were  under 
consideration.  In  471  cases,  including  the  Clanricarde  estate, 
landlords  had  refused  to  permit  inspection,  300  cases  were 
being  decided,  and  3,053  were  not  yet  reported  on.  When  the 
Act  of  1903  was  under  consideration  it  was  thought  that  the 
evicted  tenants  to  be  dealt  with  would  not  exceed  1,000.  The 
Estates  Commissioners  had  suffered  from  lack  of  staff  and 
mean&  The  utmost  pressure  would  be  put  on  them  and  on  the 
inspectors  to  hasten  the  work,  and  by  the  end  of  May  he  hoped 
there  would  have  been  an  adjucation  on  every  claim.  As  to  the 
shocking  case  of  Lord  Clanricarde,  in  Bombay  a  Court  of 
Wards  had  been  established  with  power  to  provide  for  the 
management  of  the  estate  of  any  person  injuring,  or  likely  to 
injure,  his  tenant's  property,  and  Mr.  Birrell  indicated  that  he 
would  favour  such  a  measure  nearer  home.  He  regretted  the 
charges  of  partisanship  against  the  Commissioners,  but  had  no 
knowledge  leading  him  to  believe  them  well  founded.  It  was 
not  easy,  however,  to  secure  men  with  knowledge  of  the  land. 

This  speech  was  approved  by  Mr.  J.  Redmond  {Waterford) 
on  behalf  of  the  Nationalists,  and  Mr.  Long  (South  Dublin) 
agreed  on  behalf  of  the  Unionists  that  the  question  must  be 
settled,  and  promised  unbiassed  consideration  for  further  legis- 
lation. The  amendment  was  then  withdrawn,  as  were  ulti- 
mately the  two  next.  The  first,  moved  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Mason 
(Windsor),  xixged  the  Government  to  give  material  encourage- 
ment to  research  in  scientific  agriculture.  Sir  Edward  Strachey 
(South  Somerset),  representing  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  gave  a 
sympathetic  reply.  The  second,  moved  by  Mr.  Lupton  (Sleaford, 
Lines),  regretted  that  the  Speech  did  not  promise  repeal  of  the 
penal  clauses  of  the  Vaccination  Acts.  Mr.  Bums  (Battersea), 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  announced  a  Bill 
making  certificates  of  exemption  obtainable  by  statutory  declara- 
tion, so  as  to  meet  the  grievances  of  the  conscientious  objector. 
The  next  day  (Feb.  15)  Sir  W.  Collins  (West  St,  Pancras),  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1889-96,  delivered  an  im- 
portant speech,  showing  that  much  had  been  done  to  diminish 
smaU-pox  by  sanitary  regulation  and  isolation,  and  declared  that 
it  could  not  now  be  held  that  vaccination  was  a  sure  preventive 
and  free  from  danger.  Its  supporters,  therefore,  should  rely 
rather  on  moral  suasion  than  on  compulsion.  Mr.  Cave  (Kingston, 
Surrey)  and  Mr.  Long  (South  Dublin)  deprecated  weakening  the 
administration  of  the  law,  and  Sir  W.  Foster  (Ilkeston,  Derby), 
while  welcoming  Mr.  Burns*  announcement,  remarked  that 
vaccination  requured  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice  during  child- 

b2 
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hood.  Dr.  Macnamara  (North  CamberwellX  speaking  for  the  first 
time  as  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  gave  further 
explanations  of  the  new  procedure,  and  commented  adversely 
on  the  action  of  some  magistrates  in  obstructing  conscientious 
objectors. 

The  next  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox  (Preston) 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hart  Davies  (North  Hackney),  submitted 
that,  as  in  1902,  the  first  question  to  be  laid  before  the  Colonial 
Conference  should  be  the  importance  of  fuller  participation  by 
the  Colonies  in  the  cost  of  Imperial  defence.  Mr.  Cox  pointed 
out  that  on  this  head  the  United  Kingdom  v^as  paying  66,000,000/., 
while  the  total  military  and  naval  expenditure  of  the  Colonies 
was  887,000/. ;  that  Canada  and  Australia  could  afiford  old-age 
pensions,  while  we  could  not ;  and  that  they  excluded  both  our 
goods  and  our  subjects.  It  was  time  to  treat  them  as  partners, 
not  as  children.  We  must  drop  the  word  '*  Empire,"  and  aim  at 
**a  free  confederacy  of  sister  nations.*' 

Mr.  Balfour  (City  of  London),  in  a  speech  which  earned  very 
high  commendations,  urged  that  the  matter  could  not  be  dealt 
with  in  a  bargaining  spirit.  Were  we  to  lose  our  Colonies — the 
glory  and  support  of  the  Empire — we  should  still  have  to  main- 
tain our  naval  expenditure.  Again,  their  connection  with  us, 
while  giving  them  security,  also  involved  them  in  questions  in 
which  they  had  no  direct  concern.  Moreover,  if  they  were  to 
contribute  largely  to  our  national  defence,  we  could  hardly  expect 
them  to  vote  Estimates  for  us  to  spend ;  there  might  possibly 
be  a  kind  of  treaty  arrangement  by  which  they  would  provide 
ships  and  troops  to  be  handed  over  to  central  control,  but  he 
should  strongly  deprecate  pressing  such  a  proposal.  He  thought 
it  impracticable  until  there  was  some  closer  political  union,  and 
this  was  not  yet  in  sight.  The  loose  connection  of  the  Empire 
had  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  on  the  whole  a  reliance 
on  the  voluntary  assistance  of  the  Colonies  was  better  than  a 
commercial  bargain. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  (North-West  Manchester),  Under-Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  described  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  as  an 
utterance  of  profound  political  wisdom.  The  British  Empire 
was  based  on  the  principles  of  the  family,  not  of  a  syndicate. 
Our  naval  and  military  expenditure  was  for  the  protection  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  India  and  of  our  commerce  The 
Colonies  recognised  their  moral  obligation  to  contribute,  and 
were  gradually  increasing  their  contributions.  The  preferences 
which  they  gave  us  freely  should  also  not  be  overlooked.  At  the 
Conference  the  possibility  would  be  considered  of  adding  Colonial 
representatives  to  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  but 
whatever  the  Colonies  give  they  would  give  voluntarily.  After 
several  other  speeches,  the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
debate  resumed  on  Monday,  February  18. 

Mr.  Balfour's  views  on  the  outlook  for  the  session  were 
further  set  forth  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  on  the  same  evening 
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(Feb.  15)  by  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitu- 
tional Associations  at  the  Savoy  Hotel.  He  expressed  his 
confidence  that  there  was  a  coalescence  of  Unionist  views  in 
favour  of  a  sound,  safe  and  sober  policy  of  fiscal  reform,  which 
he  dealt  with  under  various  aspects,  but  he  thought  that  the 
blunders  of  the  Government  were  giving  the  Opposition  their 
best  chance,  and  he  attacked  especially  their  lack  of  constructive 
policy,  as  shown  by  the  attack  on  the  Lords.  But  the  reluct- 
ance of  the  Opposition  leaders  to  move  any  amendment  to  the 
Address  in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform  was  evident ;  and  it  was 
understood  that  much  indignation  was  being  expressed  among 
advanced  TariflF  Reformers  in  consequence.  Eventually  the  sub- 
ject was  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Hills  {Durham  City). 

Meanwhile  the  enfranchisement  of  women  had  been  pressed 
by  a  section  of  its  advocates,  by  the  same  means  as  during  the 
autumn.  A  National  Convention,  held  at  Caxton  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  the  session,  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  indignation  at  the  omission  of  the  subject  from  the 
King's  Speech,  and  then  resolved  itself  into  a  deputation  to 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  suffragists  marched  four  abreast, 
headed  by  a  police  inspector,  until  they  reached  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  when  the  police  refused  them  leave  to  proceed.  On 
their  refusal  to  comply  the  mounted  policemen  backed  their 
horses  into  the  procession,  broke  it  up,  and  took  into  custody 
those  who  caught  the  bridles  or  otherwise  resisted.  A  few 
women  who  had  preceded  the  procession,  penetrated  into  St. 
Stephen's  Hall,  but  were  ejected,  and  there  was  much  disorder. 
A  similar  meeting  and  procession  in  the  evening  was  followed 
by  a  like  conflict  and  fifty-four  persons  in  all  were  arrested,  of 
whom  only  two  were  men.  Some  of  the  disturbers  were  of  good 
social  position,  others  factory  workers  from  Lancashire.  Next 
day,  February  14,  the  accused  were  brought  up  at  Westminster 
Police  Court,  and  fines  inflicted  varying  from  10s.  to  40s.  with 
the  alternatives  of  seven  to  twenty-one  days'  imprisonment. 
Nearly  all  went  to  prison.  Attention  was  called  in  the  House 
during  the  demonstration  to  the  proceedings  of  the  police,  and 
the  Home  Secretary  stated  that  as  far  as  he  knew  the  police  had 
used  no  unnecessary  violence.  One  result,  however,  was  that 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson  {West  St.  Pancras)  took  steps  for  the 
prompt  introduction  of  a  Suffrage  Bill.  Several  ladies  also,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  Fawcett,  asked  the  Prime  Minister  to  move  that  they 
might  be  heard  at  the  Bar  in  support  of  a  petition  for  enfran- 
chisement, but  his  reply  was  that  petitions  were  never  formally 
presented  at  the  Bar  except  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of 
London  or  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  that  there  was  no 
precedent  for  the  appearance  of  women  to  support  them. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  was  resumed  in  the  Commons 
on  Monday,  February  18,  when  the  Opposition  delivered  its 
principal  attack.  This  took  the  form  of  an  amendment  moved 
by  Earl  Percy  (South  Kensington)  deploring  that  the  social  legis- 
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lation  declared  by  Ministers  to  be  urgent  should  be  postponed 
in  order  to  effect  revolutionary  changes  in  Parliamentary  con- 
trol over  the  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  con- 
stitutional relations  between  the  Houses.  Had  the  Government 
been  in  earnest  about  social  legislation,  he  argued,  they  would 
not  have  touched  such  highly  contentious  subjects  as  the  position 
of  the  Upper  House  and  the  government  of  Ireland.  Did  they 
mean  merely  to  simplify  Irish  administration,  or  to  prepare  for 
the  repudiation  by  the  Nationalists  of  Parliamentary  control 
over  it  ?  Several  Ministers  were  pledged  not  to  support  a  Home 
Rule  Bill  during  the  present  Parliament ;  but  the  Prime 
Minister  looked  forward  to  Colonial  self-government  for  Ireland. 
Were  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  with  that  aim  they 
would  have  gained  the  support  of  the  electorate  by  false  pre- 
tences. As  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  methods  suggested  for 
impairing  its  power  were  neither  rational  nor  practicable,  and 
involved  no  appeal  to  the  people.  Why  did  the  Government 
hesitate  to  submit  the  question  to  the  country?  The  Lords 
had  never  persisted  in  opposing  measures  known  to  be  approved 
by  the  people.  If  their  House  were  a  partisan  body,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  strengthen  and  reform  it  so  as  to  make  it  im- 
partial, but  that  was  not  their  policy.  The  Lord  Advocate's 
plan  (p.  7)  practically  meant  government  by  a  single  Chamber, 
and  must  sooner  or  later  expose  the  Crown,  by  making  the 
Sovereign  sole  arbiter  between  Ministers  and  people.  For 
such  revolutionary  procedure  the  Government  had  no  mandate. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  treated  the  amendment 
with  scorn.  It  was  preposterous  to  condemn  the  Government 
while  its  schemes  were  yet  unknown.  In  regard  to  Ireland, 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Birrell  a  week  before  had  merely 
repeated  that  in  their  opinion  the  solution  of  the  Irish  pro- 
blem would  be  found  in  some  form  of  Home  Rule,  and  that  thev 
would  not  meanwhile  put  obstacles  in  the  way.  For  himself, 
if  the  Ministerial  scheme  were  found  inconsistent  with  any 
pledge  or  declaration  he  had  ever  made,  he  undertook  to  resign. 
The  dominant  issue  at  the  election  had  been  the  fiscal  issue, 
and  a  Home  Rule  Bill  creating  an  Irish  Legislature  with  an 
executive  responsible  to  it  could  form  no  part  of  the  business  of 
this  Parliament.  But  both  he  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  favoured 
large  and  administrative  reforms  for  Ireland  and  the  develop- 
ment of  local  institutions ;  to  shelve  the  Irish  question  after 
such  declarations  would  be  sinking  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
cowardice.  Of  course  any  improvement  of  Irish  administration 
might  be  called  a  step  towards  Home  Rule.  Such  were  the 
Unionist  Local  Government  Bill  and  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Antony  Macdonnell.  He  made  fun  of  the  **  vicarious  sacrifice  " 
of  Mr.  Wyndham  for  the  Prime  Minister,  which  he  described 
as  without  parallel  since  the  death  of  Iphigenia  at  Aulia  His 
own  test  of  legislation  for  Ireland  was  not  so  much  whether  it 
led  towards  or  away  from  Home  Rule,  as  whether  it  tended  to 
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set  the  Imperial  Parliament  free  from  business  which  it  could 
get  through  for  business  which  it  ought  to  do  but  did  not,  and 
towards  the  growing  association  within  the  limits  of  Imperial 
unity  of  the  Irish  people  with  the  management  of  purely  Irish 
concerns.  Could  the  voice  of  faction  be  stilled,  there  would  now 
be  an  excellent  prospect  of  advance  towards  contentment  and 
loyalty,  for  the  area  of  misunderstanding  between  classes  in 
Ireland  and  between  the  two  countries  was  steadily  shrinking. 
The  Government  wished  to  proceed  not  in  a  spirit  of  suspicion, 
but  in  that  of  men  who  sought  peace.  As  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
no  one  really  defended  the  existing  system  under  which  our 
second  Chamber  accepted  Tory  measures  without  demur,  and 
rejected  or  mutilated  a  large  proportion  of  Liberal  ones.  The 
rejection  of  the  Plural  Voting  BiU  by  the  Lords  was  a  direct 
affiront  to  the  popular  will ;  and  as  to  social  reform,  every  pro- 
posal of  that  kind,  if  it  interfered  with  vested  interests,  had  to 
be  doctored  and  diluted  to  suit  the  palates  of  the  assembly  which 
guarded  them.  The  existing  state  of  things  was  a  caricature 
and  mockery  of  representative  government,  and  Ministers  were 
determined  to  provide  an  effectual  remedy. 

In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  debate  Mr.  MacNeill  {Done- 
gal, S.)  suggested  that  the  Sovereign  might  be  advised  to  with- 
hold writs  of  summons  to  Peers ;  and  Mr.  Masterman  (West 
Ham,  N.),  believing  that  there  was  no  hope  of  getting  social 
reform  from  a  Unionist  Government,  advocated  an  immediate 
and  drastic  forward  movement  against  the  House  of  Lords. 
Mr.  Paul  (Northampton)  found  provocation  for  the  constitutional 
conflict  in  the  changes  made  by  the  Lords  in  the  conditions  as 
to  the  voting  and  distribution  of  money  under  the  Education 
Bill.  Mr.  A.  Henderson  (Barnard  Castle,  Durham),  on  behalf 
of  the  Labour  members,  urged  ending,  not  mending,  the  Lords. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  (Walton,  Liverpool),  in  a  very  effective  speech, 
asked  what  signs  there  were  in  the  country  of  public  indignation 
against  the  Lords  ?  Who  wanted  the  Education  Bill  ?  The  real 
quarrel  of  the  Liberals  with  the  Lords  was  that  they  had  not 
destroyed  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill.  The  Government  should  get 
rid  of  the  habit  of  confounding  the  Liberal  party  with  the  people. 

Mr.  Balfour  (City  of  London)  emphasised  the  argument  that 
the  controversy  about  the  Lords  must  postpone  indefinitely  all 
social  reforms.  The  case  against  the  Lords  was  reducible  to 
this — that  last  session  they  passed  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  and 
modified  the  Education  Bill.  They  passed  the  former  because 
they  believed  there  was  a  demand  for  it,  and  he  thought  they 
were  right.  The  Education  Bill  as  amended  by  them  remedied 
all  the  serious  grievances  of  Nonconformists,  and  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  they  were  to  be  uprooted  for  that.  To  entrust 
legislation  to  a  single  Chamber  working  under  closure  rules 
would  be  utter  folly.  The  problem  must  overshadow  every 
other  question,  save  possibly  Home  Rule.  As  regards  the  other 
issue  raised  by  the  amendment,  he  repeated  that  he  had  never. 
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directly  or  indirectly,  consented  to  devolution  for  Ireland.  To 
Nationalist  cries  of  **  Where  are  the  letters?*'  he  replied  em- 
phatically that  he  had  never  either  by  letter  or  in  conversation 
ever  said  he  was  in  favour  of  devolution.  If  the  Government 
Bill  was  to  be  a  step  towards  Home  Rule,  why  make  two  bites 
of  a  cherry  ?  This  extension  of  the  controversy  must  lead  to 
loss  of  precious  time,  and  it  was  strange  that  it  should  be  con- 
templated by  politicians  like  Mr.  Masterman,  who  desired  social 
reforms. 

Mr.  Birrell  wound  up  the  debate  for  the  Government.  He 
thought  the  country  would  regard  the  question  of  the  Lords  as 
a  matter  of  fairplay.  If  the  House  of  Lords  were  uniformly 
critical,  composed  of  men  like  Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith,  there 
would  be  much  to  be  said  for  it,  but  every  one  knew  it  had 
ceased  to  play  the  part  of  an  intelligent  second  Chamber.  Under 
present  conditions,  the  Liberals  could  only  pass  their  measures 
at  the  point  of  a  revolution.  That  would  mean  that  for  them 
Parliaments  would  always  be  annual,  but  for  the  Tories  sep- 
tennial. As  to  the  postponement  of  social  reforms,  his  own 
Irish  Bills  were  of  that  character.  He  declined  to  disclose  the 
details  of  his  legislation,  but  of  course  the  Opposition  would  call 
it  a  step  towards  Home  Rule. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  374  votes  to  111.  Next 
day  the  debate  on  Colonial  preference  began.  The  amendment, 
moved  by  an  unofl&cial  member,  Mr.  Hills  {Durham)^  expressed 
regret  at  the  omission  in  the  Royal  Speech  of  any  reference  to 
the  Colonial  Conference  and  to  the  opportunity  it  offered  for 
promoting  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  and  closer  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Colonies  on  a  preferential  basis.  The 
mover  argued  that  the  demand  for  preference  had  arisen  out  of 
the  national  needs  of  the  Colonies,  since  foreign  tariffs  were 
being  raised  against  them.  The  result  was  a  Colonial  com- 
mercial federation  from  which  we  stood  aBide.  There  was  a 
strong  case  for  reduction  of  our  tariff,  which  was  higher  per 
head  of  population  than  in  any  other  country — and  by  reducing 
it  to  our  Colonies  we  could  get  great  advantages  in  exchange. 
We  could  grant  a  large  measure  of  preference  to  them  without 
departing  from  the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  If  |a  preference 
were  given  to  Canada  by  putting  a  tax  on  food,  it  did  not 
follow  that  the  price  of  the  commodity  would  go  up.  It  would 
not  if  the  untaxed  supply  was  larger  than  the  taxed,  and  we 
could  get  all  the  wheat  we  wanted  inside  our  Empire.  Mr. 
Cecil  (Aston  Manor)  seconded  the  amendment,  describing  him- 
self as  a  Free  Trader  in  theory  and  a  Tariff  Reformer  in 
practice. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  {Forest  of  Dean^  Glouc)  commented  on 
the  moderation  of  the  mover  and  seconder.  Meat  had  hardly 
been  alluded  to,  and  as  to  wheat  they  had  had  a  half-hearted 
hope  that  India,  Canada  and  Australia  could  supply  our  wants. 
But  we  could  not  dispense  with  the  Argentine  supply.     There 
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was  small  opportunity  for  treating  India  preferentially,  nor 
could  anything  be  offered  to  Australia.  India  must  not  be 
forgotten  at  this  conference,  as  she  was  at  the  last,  and  he 
trusted  that  as  much  attention  would  be  given  to  her  voice  as 
to  that  of  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Bamsay  Macdonald  {Leioester), 
who  had  just  visited  Australia,  remarked  that  there  was  a  ten- 
dency there  to  assert  a  first  claim  on  native  raw  material  for 
the  Colony's  own  manufacturers,  and  to  reduce  imports  to  the 
narrowest  possible  compass.  Thus  the  margin  for  preference 
was  becommg  small  and  might  disappear  altogether.  The  fact 
was,  in  the  Colonies  the  cry  of  Imperial  trade  was  largely  a  party 
cry.  After  other  speeches,  Mr.  Ceilings  {Bordesley,  Birmingham) 
protested  against  treating  our  system  of  trade  as  a  party  ques- 
tion. He  contested  the  view  that  the  question  had  been  thrashed 
out  at  the  general  election.  The  most  successful  members  of 
the  Unionist  party  then  had  been  the  strongest  Tariff  Reformers. 
In  "  the  hungry  forties  "  milk,  pork,  mutton  and  other  articles 
of  food  were  cheaper  than  they  had  been  since.  It  was  a 
Labour  question,  and  on  it  the  Labour  members  were  uncon- 
Bciously  me  enemies  of  their  class. 

Later,  an  attack  which  caused  some  sensation  and  much 
amusement,  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowland  Hunt  (Ludlow,  Shrop- 
shire), a  Unionist,  on  Mr.  Balfour,  as  the  **  heaviest  drag  on  the 
wheel  "  of  Tariff  Reform.  Mr.  Hunt  regretted  that  his  leader 
had  not  yet  announced  a  definite  and  intelligible  fiscal  policy, 
and  entreated  him  to  **  come  down  from  the  Olympian  heights 
of  philosophy  and  golf.''  It  was  understood  that  for  some  time 
afterwards  Mr.  Hunt  was  ignored  by  the  Unionist  whips. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  (Bulwich,  Camberwell)  explained  that  the 
proposed  corn  duty  was  to  be  regarded  simply  in  relation  to 
what  we  might  get  in  exchange.  Preference  would  obtain  an 
outlet  for  our  manufactures,  and  so  lead  to  more  employment 
at  home.  We  could  only  look  for  an  adequate  market  in  unde- 
veloped countries,  and  practically  only  in  our  Colonies.  We 
could  not  keep  that  market  without  preference.  He  warned 
the  House  that  if  Canada  were  repelled  she  would  be  tempted 
to  make  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  (Manchester,  N.W.)  contrasted  Mr. 
Law's  full-blooded  Protectionism  with  the  **  hypodermic  syr- 
inge "  of  the  mover  and  seconder.  He  denied  emphatically  that 
it  was  difiicult  to  secure  outlets  for  British  goods ;  and,  hav- 
ing repudiated  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  treat  the  Colonial  Conference  with  disrespect  or  levity,  he 
declared  that  the  amendment  was  a  marked  advance  on  Mr. 
Balfour's  "Valentine  letter"  of  1906.  It  was  impossible  to  give 
an  effective  preference  to  the  Colonies  unless  food  were  taxed, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  realised  it.  But  the  Government  op- 
posed Colonial  preference  on  political  as  well  as  on  economical 
grotinds.  To  base  an  Empire  on  taxes  on  food  would  rouse 
antagonism  to  the  Colonies  among  the  working  classes  at  home. 
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The  debate  was  then  adjourned  till  the  next  day  (Feb.  20), 
when,  after  a  motion  to  suspend  the  eleven  o'clock  rule  had  been 
carried  by  348  to  100,  Mr.  Balfour  supported  the  amendment. 
His  speech  was  intently  followed  by  an  interested  and  curious 
House.  He  began  by  attaching  Mr.  Churchill's  description  of 
Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech  as  a  **  full-blooded  Protectonist  deliver- 
ance," intimating  that  the  Colonial  Under-Secretary  had  com- 
posed his  speech  to  meet  different  arguments  from  those  actually 
used,  and  that  **his  artillery  was  deficient  in  mobility."  He 
then  went  on  to  complain  that  the  Government  had  made  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  great  national  issue  raised  by  the 
amendment  of  promoting  the  strength  and  unity  of  the  Empire. 
We  could  not  set  up  either  a  Central  Council  or  an  Imperial 
ZoUverein,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term ;  but  the  problem  could 
be  solved  by  encouraging  mutual  service  within  the  Empire 
and  fostering  the  consciousness  that  every  part  of  it  was  part 
of  a  greater  whole.  Hence  the  Colonial  demand  for  mutual 
preference :  the  Government  ought  to  keep  an  open  mind  on 
it,  but  they  refused  even  to  discuss  the  methods  of  its  applica- 
tion. The  Colonies  desired  a  beginning  of  Imperial  preference 
with  our  present  fiscal  system :  but  he  believed  that  financial 
pressure  alone  would  compel  us  to  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation, 
whereby  we  should  gain  admittance  to  foreign  markets  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes.  If  we  now  ruled  out  the 
question  of  Colonial  preference,  the  Colonies'  desire  to  assist  us 
would  be  atrophied. 

This  speech  was  not  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Union- 
ists, and  Mr.  Rufus  Isaacs,  the  Liberal  member  for  lieading, 
who  followed  Mr.  Balfour,  challenged  him  to  say  whether  he 
WEW  in  favour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  and  of  Colonial  pre- 
ference based  on  the  taxation  of  food.  There  was,  however,  no 
answer,  and  Mr.  Swift  MacNeill,  amid  laughter,  ejaculated  **  The 
oracle  is  silent."  Mr.  Isaacs  went  on  to  illustrate  the  difficulties 
of  giving  preference  under  the  existing  tariff.  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  {Gravesend)^  who  said  he  had  been  converted  from  Free 
Trade  views  by  writing  leading  articles  on  them  for  a  Melbourne 
paper,  ridiculed  the  idea  that  Australia  would  put  export  duties 
on  raw  material,  and  suggested  that  preference  might  be  given 
on  her  com  and  dairy  produce. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  (Carnarvon  District),  who  summed  up  for 
the  Government,  said  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  first  task  was  to  con- 
vert his  own  leader.  That,  indeed,  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
debate,  and  he  congratulated  Mr.  Balfour  on  his  ingenuity  in 
eluding  the  snares  set  by  the  fowlers  round  him.  Mr.  Fisher, 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  had  said  that  the  Canadian 
farmers  wanted  no  preference  in  the  English  markets.  Canadian 
preference  had  been  of  advantage  to  us,  but  of  still  greater  advan- 
tage to  Canada.  We  now  bought  92  per  cent,  of  her  wheat  and 
practically  all  the  cheese  she  exported.  How  could  a  preferential 
tariff  improve  that  state  of  thmgs  for  Canada?    It  was  inad- 


vissUe  to  risk  injahiig  oar  vmst  trmde  with  fore.v$;:n  countrii^s — 
notably  with  Argentina,  the  United  States  and  Ka:<^a«  who 
sent  us  70  per  cent  of  our  wheat — in  the  hope  of  securing 
some  fair  share  of  the  thirty  millions  sterling  annually  of  addi- 
tional trade  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  estimated  would  rv^ult 
from  Colonial  preference.  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
were  thriving ;  why  should  we  burden  ourseJTes  to  encouragi> 
them  ? 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  (Woreestershirt^  E,)  charged  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  with  inexcusable  ignorance  of  Colonial  opinion 
and  sentiment.  In  the  neutral  markets  we  were  only  holding 
our  own,  in  the  Protected  markets  we  were  going  back,  and  wo 
could  only  look  to  the  Colonial  markets  to  make  good  the  loss. 
If  preference  could  not  be  established  on  a  large  scale,  let  it  ho 
granted  on  a  limited  scale,  to  gratify  Colonial  sentiment.  Wo 
could  not  have  any  broad-based  system  without  new  Customs 
duties,  some  on  food,  but  with  redistributed  taxation  this  need 
not  increase  the  burdens  of  the  poor.  Cheapness  >^'a8  not  the 
most  important  thing  for  the  working  classes. 

On  a  division  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  358  to  98, 
almost  all  the  Unionist  Free  Traders  abstaming. 

Mr.  Thome  (West  Ham,  S.)  and  Mr.  O'Grady  {Leeds,  EX 
two  Labour  members,  then  moved  and  seconded  an  amendment 
regretting  the  absence  from  the  Speech  of  any  pro^xisal  for 
dealing  with  unemployment,  although  5  per  cent,  of  the  mont 
highly  skilled  artisans  were  out  of  work  and  the  Unemployed 
Act  had  proved  inadequate.  The  mover  suggested  an  eight 
hours*  day  all  round  as  a  remedy  ;  and  other  meinbers  HUggositHl 
migration  rather  than  emigration,  afiforestation,  and  exceptional 
and  extra  methods  of  labour,  while  generally  declaring  also  that 
the  matter  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  mere  local  effort  or  on 
a  charitable  basis.  Mr.  Burns,  replying  for  the  (tovernnient, 
dealt  less  with  the  administrative  points  raised  than  the  general 
Question.  Whatever  the  sum  allotted — the  mover  had  mentioned 
five  millions  as  hardly  enough  to  solve  the  problem — they  must 
be  careful  as  trade  unionists  and  citizens  to  see  that  the  money 
was  not  used  by  employers,  like  relief  under  the  old  poor  law, 
as  a  bonus  in  favour  of  low  wages.  After  explaining  the  aid 
given  to  various  districts,  he  denied  that  the  cycle  of  good  trade 
was  passing  away.  The  building  trade,  however,  in  which  iln^re 
was  much  unemployment,  was  altering  in  its  conditionn  and  had 
become  overcrowded.  No  friend  of  State  labour  would  orgunim? 
it  on  relief  lines,  but  they  should  encourage  iniprovcanents  which 
would  develop  new  industries  and  give  more  employment.  Ua 
mentioned  some  cases  in  which  regular  industries  were;  being 
unfairly  competed  with  by  charitable  agencies.  As  to  Tariff 
Reform,  the  percentage  of  unemployment  was  higher  in  Protectwl 
countries  than  here.  As  to  amending  the  Act,  the  (tovernnient 
stood  by  their  statement  of  last  year.  They  were  not  going 
to  add  another  link  to  a  pauperising  chain,  and  he  urged  the 
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withdrawal  of  the  amendment.  Mr.  Long  (Dublin,  S,)  congratu- 
lated Mr.  Burns  on  his  courage  and  outspokenness.  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  (Merthyr  Tydfil)  criticised  unfavourably  the  action  of  the 
Local  Government  Board ;  and  after  other  speeches  the  debate 
was  closured,  the  amendment  rejected  by  207  to  47,  and  the 
Address  agreed  to.  A  great  number  of  other  amendments  had 
been  put  down,  but  several  of  them  had  been  rendered  otiose 
by  the  introduction  of  Bills,  and  one,  dealing  with  the  Passive 
Resisters'  grievance,  by  the  promise,  as  it  was  believed,  of  a 
Ministerial  measure.  The  fiscal  debate  had  helped  to  crowd 
them  out. 

Meanwhile  the  House  of  Lords,  having  disposed  of  the  Ad- 
dress, had  again  been  employing  its  leisure  in  eliciting  and 
criticising  ofi&cial  information.     On  Monday,  February  18,  Lord 
Lovat  had  put  questions  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  Home  Fleet,  with  its  nucleus 
crews,  was  adequate  to  protect  the  British  Isles  from  sudden 
invasion — a  contingency  made  familiar  to  the  public  by  a  recent 
work  of  prophetic  fiction.     In  reply.  Lord  Tweedmouth  gave 
particulars  showing  that  at  the  mobilisation  of  1906  the  battle- 
ships with  nucleus  crews  were  ready  to  leave  within  from  three 
to  six  hours  of  the  receipt  of  the  order  to  mobilise.     Lord  Lovat, 
however,  was  not  satisfied,  and  asked  the  Under-Secretary  for  War 
whether  the  Government  still  held  to  the  statement  that  no  in- 
vasion was  possible  beyond  a  mere  raid  of  10,000  men.     Earl 
Roberts  intervened  with  a  warning  that  we  could  not  trust  for 
defence  to  the  Navy  alone,  and  added  that  the  blindness  of  the 
British  public  filled  him  with  despair.     The  Earl  of  Portsmouth, 
in  reply,  referred  the  House  to  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  as  chairman 
of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee  (Annual  Register,  1905, 
p.  157  seq.) ;  mentioning,  however,  that  the  facts  and  figures  on 
which  it  was  based  were  confidential.     The  whole  subject  of 
sudden  attack  had  been  carefully  considered,  and  the  services 
were  in  perfect  accord  as  to  the  means  of  defence.     We  ought 
not,  however,  to  assume  that  nations  friendly  towards  us  would 
be  guilty  of  the  treachery  implied  by  a  sudden  attack.     The 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  remarked  that  cases  of  international 
tension  might  arise  and  develop  rapidly,  so  that  the  possibility 
of  a  surprise  must  not  be  overlooked.    Lord  Tweedmouth  agreed, 
but  said  that  the  h}rpothesis  of  a  surprise  depended  on  the  ful- 
filment of  a  series  of  utterly  improbable  conditions.     The  ex- 
isting outlook  was  fully  pacific,  and  Great  Britain  was  prepared 
to  defend  herself  on  sea  and  land  alike.     On  the  following  day 
Lord  Harris  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  cabling  to  Johannes- 
burg of  the  speech  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  the  Colonies  on 
December  18  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  246),  declaring  that 
it  had  exhibited  animus  against   the  Witwatersrand   Labour 
Association,  and  might  have  influenced  the  pending  elections. 
The  Earl  of  Elgin  replied  that  it  was  thought  best  to  telegraph 
the  absolute  words  of  Ministers  in  response  to  requests  for  more 
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information.     The  course  pursued,  however,  was  unfavourably 
criticised  by  the  Opposition  leader. 

Supply  was  taken  in  the  Commons  on  the  same  evening, 
but  the  proceedings  were  of  slender  interest.  Next  day,  how- 
ever (Friday,  February  22),  the  Bill  permitting  marriage  with 
a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  was  passed,  after  closure,  by  263  to 
34  (the  smallest  minority  against  it  on  record),  and  referred  to 
the  Grand  Committee  on  Law  by  257  to  41.  Sir  Brampton 
Gurdon  (Norfolk,  N.)  moved,  and  Mr.  A.  Henderson  (Barnard 
Castle)  seconded  the  second  reading,  among  the  arguments  re- 
lied on  being  the  inconsistency  of  the  marriage  law  in  England 
and  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  need  for  the  measure  among  the 
poorer  working  classes.  The  rejection  was  moved  by  Lord 
Bobert  Cecil  (Marylebone,  E,),  and  supported  by  Sir  P.  S. 
Powell  (Wigan),  Lord  Edmund  Talbot  (Chichester,  Sussex),  who 
spoke  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity), who  asked  the  Government  to  state  their  attitude.  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  (Wolverhampton,  E,)  said  that  for  the  present 
the  Government,  like  their  predecessors,  would  leave  their  sup- 
porters free  to  vote  as  they  pleased.  Reviewing  the  history  of 
the  question,  he  pointed  out  that  the  Church  of  England  did 
not  unanimously  favour  prohibition  of  such  marriages,  the 
Nonconformist  Churches  were  decidedly  against  it,  and  the 
Church  of  Rome  took  much  the  same  view  of  the  morality  of 
these  marriages  as  the  Nonconformists.  At  present  it  was  the 
children  that  suffered.  Moreover,  the  House  could  scarcely 
reject  the  Bill  after  passing  the  Colonial  Marriages  Act  in  1906. 

The  Army  Estimates  were  introduced  on  Monday,  February 
25.  The  Secretary  of  State's  explanatory  memorandum  gave 
th0  total  as  27,760.000^,  a  decrease  on  the  figures  for  1906-7 
of  2,0«36,000/.,  distributed  approximately  as  follows : — 

RadaciioDi  in  cost  of  personnei :—  £                £ 

RegoUn 980,000 

OokmiAl  ami  ChAnnel  lalands  Militia  6,000 

Teomanry 17,000 

Volunteers 125,000 

1,127,000 
Leu  increased  cost  of  Army  Resenre  •        •    141,000 

Militia     -  85,000 

provision  for  Resenre  Officers     •  50,000 

226,000 

Net  redaction,  permmnd  901,000 
Redactions  in  annameuts,  stores,  clothing, 

and  miscellaneous  senricen  960,000 

RedacUons  in  horses 296,000 

2,157,000 
tAU  increases : — 

Works  sanrioes 42,000 

Loan  annuities 41,000 

Pensions 38,000 

121,000 

Net  reduction      ....  £2,086,000 

Bat,  as  money  had  been  found  to  meet  the  automatic  growth  of  certain  charges,  such 
•Btailed  by  the  abandonment  of  loans  for  public  works  and  the  incr^sed  cost 
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of  pensions,  the  Army  Reserve  and  the  Militia,  the  actual  saving  amounted  to  some 
2,600,000^. 

Staff,  Combatants  and  Dbpartmbntal  Bbryicbs. 

The  total  effective  charge  for  pertonnel  of  the  Regular  Army  (excluding  the  War 
Office  and  the  Army  Reserve)  in  1907-8  is  15,261,000/.,  of  which  400,000/.  is  for  Staff, 
12,391,000/.  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Engineers  and  Infantry,  and  2,470,000/.  for  Medical 
and  Departmental  Services  (including  Labour  Establishments). 

The  new  organisation  sketched  on  the  Army  Order  of 
January  14  (p.  4)  involved  additions  to  such  administrative 
units  as  Army  Service  and  Army  Medical  Corps ;  to  counter- 
balance these  the  combatant  establishments  had  been  reduced 
by  some  16,000  men,  a  surplus  not  required  by  the  new  scheme. 
Of  the  ninety-nine  Field  Artillery  batteries  thirty-three  fell 
under  this  category  and  would  be  converted  into  training  bri- 
gades. Two  battalions  of  Foot  Guards  had  been  dispensed  with, 
one  of  them,  however,  being  temporarily  retained  for  service  in 
Egypt,  and  eight  line  battalions  reduced  from  the  Colonial  estab- 
lishments, viz.,  four  from  South  Africa,  two  from  Malta,  one 
from  Gibraltar,  and  one  (to  be  replaced  by  a  Native  battalion) 
from  Ceylon.  Two  Indian  regiments  had  also  been  withdrawn 
from  Mauritius  (one  going  to  Ceylon)  and  the  Chinese  Regiment 
disbanded.  But  the  establishment  of  battalions  remaining  in 
the  Colonies  had  been  increased  from  766  to  840.  The  terms 
of  service  had  been  rearranged  as  follows :  Cavalry  and  Infantry, 
seven  years,  with  five  in  reserve  ;  Horse  and  Field  Artillery,  six 
years,  with  six  in  reserve ;  Garrison  Artillery,  eight  years,  with 
four  in  reserve.  The  Home  battalion  establishments  would  be 
reduced  from  750  to  720  rank  and  file.  A  purely  military  Com- 
mander-in-Chief for  the  Mediterranean  as  a  whole  would  be 
appointed  and  stationed  at  Malta.  Extra  pay  for  extension  of 
service  was  to  be  replaced  by  **  proficiency  pay  **  for  specialisa*- 
tion  in  musketry,  signalling,  or  otherwise.  Changes  would  be 
necessary  in  Militia  and  Volunteer  organisation,  but  would  not 
be  provided  for  by  the  Estimates  of  1907-8.  The  rearmament 
of  the  infantry  with  the  short  rifle  and  of  the  artillery  was 
making  good  process ;  it  was  proposed  to  enlarge  Sandhurst, 
and  special  training  in  business  methods  was  being  given  to 
officers  at  the  London  School  of  Economics. 

[On  August  8  Mr.  Haldane  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  had  been  appointed 
to  the  new  Mediterranean  command  as  Field-Marshal  Com- 
manding-in-Chief  and  High  Commissioner,  but  that  matters 
of  local  military  administration  (except  important  cases  of  dis- 
cipline) and  civil  and  political  afifairs  would  be  dealt  with  as 
before,  so  that  the  Duke  would  attend  mainly  to  inspection, 
training  and  strategy.] 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Army  Estimates : — 
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(^lW,»...<Ml„.r,.M-lK.l 

m,r,ILniry  N.. 

"'■"        ■ 

.  vAOtvy 

KW 

*  Id  coaaeuDMice  of  ■  Innifer  batweeu  Army  and  Ctvll  Service  BitimalAi,  iu  reipect 
of  tin  ccat  of  coutrucUou  and  maiiitenaDce  of  adminUtrative  tetrgrai^s  and  ttlepbopn, 
tk*  Aimj  btlEoatM  are  more  by  3.600f.  than  they  would  otharwiar  have  been,  tha  Votes 
■iKUd  bolng  a  aod  10.  8,7W-  waa  provultO  for  the»  aervicea  in  Civil  Uarvivt  Bitlmalei, 
IB06-7. 
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Repayments  by  Government  of  India  inclnded  as  Appropriations 
in  Aid  of  Army  Estimates  ;  other  than  Stores,  etc.,  issued  on 
Repayment  :— 
To  meet  the  Expenditure  for  Raising  and  Training  Recruits 

for  India 

For  Deferred  Pay  and  Gratuities  for  Service  on  the  Indian 

Establishment 

For  Non-Etfective  Services  of  the  European  Army  serving 
in  India 

Deduct — Contribution  from  Army  Funds  towards  Cost  of 
Garrison  of  Aden  and  Sea  Transport       .... 

ToUl       .... 


1907-8. 

19(»-7. 

£ 

£ 

.^66,700 

662,700 

92,000 

102,000 

967.170 

947,801 

1,626.870 

1,612,601 

280,000 

230,000 

1,895,870 

1.382.601 

The  debate  on  the  Estimates  began  on  February  25.  After 
the  usual  Opposition  resistance  to  the  suspension  of  the  11  o'clock 
rule  had  been  defeated  by  277  to  78,  Mr.  Haldane  rose  to  make 
his  declaration  of  Army  policy — which  occupied  three  hours — in 
a  crowded  and  interested  House.  The  course  taken,  he  said,  had 
been  to  ask  the  soldiers  to  cut  down  all  things  not  strictly  use- 
ful, promising  them  all  things  needed  for  military  efficiency  in 
return.  In  the  result,  the  soldiers  had  got  many  benefits,  and 
there  was  a  saving  of  1,750,000/.  besides  the  250,000Z.  saved  by 
the  reduction  of  line  battalions.  He  hoped  to  develop  this 
policy  of  consulting  the  soldiers,  who  were  probably  the  best 
economists.  The  Army  Budget  this  year  was  a  **  soldiers* 
Budget."  The  task  of  reorganisation  was  gigantic.  There  had 
never  before,  he  believed,  been  such  a  stocktaking  in  the  War 
Office  as  in  the  last  fourteen  months.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  had  proceeded  was  that  our  military  organisa- 
tion in  peace  must  be  based  on  preparedness  for  war.  The  test 
applied  had  been  "readiness  for  mobilisation.**  We  needed  a 
first  Une  foe  operations  beyond  the  seas,  which  might  be  small, 
but  must  be  highly  qualified.  Behind  that  there  should  be  a 
second  line,  derived  from  the  nation,  capable  of  defending  our 
shores,  and  in  times  of  supreme  stress  able  to  reinforce  our 
troops  abroad.  At  present  we  possessed  a  confused  mass  of 
troops,  Army,  Militia,  Volunteers,  having  no  definite  places  in  a 
definite  military  scheme.  In  the  preparation  of  his  plan  for  the 
organisation  of  our  forces  in  two  lines  (instead  of  three)  he  had 
had  the  co-operation  of  the  Army  Council,  and  it  had  been  before 
the  Defence  Committee.  Last  year  the  first  step  was  taken 
and  it  was  embodied  in  the  Army  Order  published  in  January 
(p.  4),  when  our  first  line  was  organised  into  six  infantry 
divisions  and  four  cavalry  brigades,  with  the  proper  complement 
of  artillery.  This  professional  force,  consisting  of  160,000  men, 
must  be  kept  in  an  efficient  condition  for  mobilisation  and  should 
be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the  field  for  at  least  six  months. 
Afterwards,  if  necessary,  the  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  nation 
to  support  and  expand  it  Examining  the  materials  which 
existed  for  the  construction  of  a  second  line,  he  dealt  first  with 
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the  Militia,  which  would  have  to  undergo  a  great  transforma- 
tion, for  its  present  deficiencies  were  deplorable.  Through  no 
fault  of  the  men  serving  in  it  the  Militia  at  present  was  con- 
demned to  impotenca  It  had  no  cavalry  or  artillery,  and  would 
therefore  be  of  use  at  present  only  to  supplement  the  Eegular 
infantry  units ;  it  was  deficient  in  officers  and  men,  and  many 
of  the  men  would  be  useless  for  war.  He  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Militia  problem  could  only  be  solved  by  obtain- 
ing recruits  on  a  voluntary  service  basis.  The  force  should  go 
back  to  the  position  it  occupied  before  Mr.  Pitt  connected  it  so 
closely  with  the  Regulars,  and  the  Government  proposed  that 
the  Militia  should  transfer  their  caAre$  to  the  second  line.  The 
Yeomanry  might  form  the  nucleus  of  the  cavalry  of  the  second 
line.  The  organisation  of  the  Volunteers  was  most  confused 
and  the  financial  position  of  the  commanding  officers  was  de- 
plorable. With  this  state  of  things  the  Government  proposed  to 
deal  drastically,  and,  amid  cheers,  he  explained  that  the  financial 
liability  of  officers  would  be  removed.  The  second  line,  com- 
posed of  Mihtia,  Volunteers  and  Yeomanry,  was  to  be  equipped 
thoroughly,  and  was  to  have  a  divisional  organisation.  He 
should  be  satisfied  if  for  this  force  300,000  men  could  be 
obtained.  The  second  line  was  never  to  be  left  with  obsolete 
weapons.  The  Army  Council  hoped  to  get  fourteen  divisions 
for  this  civilian  Army  complete  in  all  arms,  twelve  in  the  twelve 
regimental  districts  of  England  and  two  in  Scotland.  Ireland 
required  separate  treatment.  Recruits  were  to  engage  on  con- 
ditions compatible  with  their  civil  requirements.  A  recruit 
would  undertake  to  serve  for  four  years,  but  would  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  before  if  he  gave  three  months'  notice  and  made  a 
small  payment.  Men  would  be  allowed  to  stay  on  after  four 
years.  The  force  would  be  organised  on  a  county  basis,  the 
county  being  the  most  convenient  administrative  area.  Cadet 
corps  and  rifle  clubs  would,  if  possible,  be  affiliated  to  the 
battalions  of  the  second  line.  The  men  serving  in  this  line 
would  go  into  camp  for  fifteen  days  if  they  could  do  so ;  some, 
no  doubt,  would  not  be  able  to  give  more  than  eight  days.  In 
case  of  war  they  would  be  required  to  mobilise  for  training  at 
home  for  a  period  of  six  months.  If  they  consented  to  serve 
abroad  they  might ;  but  compulsion  was  remote  from  the  mind 
of  the  GiDvemment ;  nor  was  there  any  wish  to  encourage  a 
spirit  of  mihtarism.  The  functions  of  this  second  line  would  be 
to  garrison  our  fortresses,  to  repel  raids,  and  to  serve  abroad  if 
they  volunteered  to  do  so.  For  his  part  he  did  not  doubt  that 
the  men  would  be  ready  to  go  to  the  theatre  of  war  in  large 
numbers.  Of  course  they  would  not  be  used  as  drafts.  He 
admitted  that  this  plan  was  speculative,  but  he  was  very  hope- 
ful of  success.  In  every  county  a  military  association  was  to 
be  established,  composed  mainly  of  the  commanding  officers  of 
Auxiliary  Forces,  and  the  president  of  the  association  was  to 
be  the  Lord  Lieutenant.      The  money  supplied  by  the  War 
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Office  for  administrative  purposes  would  be  spent  by  the  associa- 
tions, who  would  look  after  the  business  side  of  the  organisa- 
tion. The  command  and  training  of  the  troops  would  be 
separated  from  the  administration.  In  the  first  instance  the 
fourteen  divisions  of  this  civil  Army  would  be  severally  com- 
manded by  major-generals  of  the  Begular  Army,  but  some  of  the 
brigadiers  would  be  civilian.  In  the  first  line  of  the  Army  we 
required  sixty  battalions  of  infantry  and  six  of  the  Guards  for 
the  field  force  at  home.  We  had,  however,  seventy-one  battalions 
of  infantry  and  eight  of  the  Guards.  But  out  of  all  the  men  we 
had  at  home  he  believed  we  could  not  mobilise  more  than 
100,000 ;  his  plan  contemplated  the  mobilisation  of  150,000.  Of 
Regular  infantry  we  had  a  surplus ;  the  cavalry  was  just  right ; 
but  in  artillery  we  were  short  of  men  to  serve  with  the  divi- 
sional ammunition  columns.  To  mobilise  seventy-two  batteries, 
the  number  we  ought  to  have,  meant  in  all  39,000  men,  but  we 
had  only  23,000.  The  deficiency  he  proposed  to  make  good 
by  converting  the  Militia  garrison  artillery  and  training  them 
for  service  with  the  Regulars.  There  were  deficiencies  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps, 
which  he  hoped  to  make  good,  and  in  the  number  of  officers, 
this  latter  deficiency  amounting  to  3,800  or  more.  There  was 
also  a  difficulty,  due  to  the  shortage  of  Reservists,  in  sending  out 
a  **  striking  force  '*  in  sudden  emergencies.  How  were  such 
lacuna  to  be  filled  up  ?  For  training  drafts  to  supply  the  wastage 
of  war  there  must  be  some  new  organisation.  For  this  object  he 
proposed  to  create  seventy-four  new  battalions,  but  this  would 
not  add  men  to  the  establishment  of  the  Army.  They  would 
be  nucleus  battalions  and  would  in  peace  be  stationed  at  the 
existing  infantry  dep6t  barracks,  where  they  would  train  re- 
cruits. In  Ireland  there  were  no  Volunteers,  but  there  would 
be  third  or  training  battalions  of  Militia  as  in  Great  Britain. 
Twelve  new  training  schools  for  the  artillery  would  be  estab- 
lished and  local  cavalry  schools  would  have  to  be  set  up.  For 
the  Army  Service  Corps  he  proposed  to  take  into  the  first  line 
from  the  second  men  who  agreed  to  be  transferred  on  mobilisa- 
tion. A  large  territorial  Army  Medical  Corps  would  be  organ- 
ised both  for  the  first  and  second  lines,  and  the  men  would  be 
invited  to  serve  in  the  former.  To  solve  the  vital  problem  of 
making  up  the  deficiency  of  officers  on  mobilisation  he  had 
turned  for  help  to  the  Universities  and  great  public  schools. 
A  committee  mcluding  representatives  of  those  institutions 
had  considered  the  subject  and  had  presented  an  interim  re- 
port, making  the  standard  a  year's  attachment  to  a  Regular 
unit,  reducible  by  four  months  for  two  years'  service  with 
a  cadet  corps,  and  four  more  for  two  years*  military  instruc- 
tion at  a  University.  He  summed  up  his  scheme  as  one  for 
the  creation  of  two  lines,  each  self-contained,  but  connected 
by  bridges.  There  would  be  a  clear  definition  of  the  functions 
to  be  performed  by  each  line  and  there  would  be  readiness 
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for  mobilisation,  and  he  hoped  that  the  scandal  of  the  non- 
correspondence  of  strength  with  establishment  would  disap- 
pear. The  second  line  would  number  300,000,  and  would 
cost  2,886,000/.  annually.  Our  Auxiliary  forces  now  cost 
4,300,000/.,  but  the  balance  would  still  be  spent — on  training 
schools  and  other  matters.  The  further  proceedings  on  the 
Army  Bill  to  be  introduced  next  Monday  would  be  deferred 
until  after  Easter,  so  that  there  might  be  ample  time  to  con- 
aider  its  details. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster  (Croydon)  criticised  the  War  Secretary's 
policy  with  severity.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  still  dealing 
with  uncertainties,  aspirations,  speculations ;  and,  the  fulfilment 
of  his  anticipations  being  so  problematical,  it  was  a  pity  he  had 
not  waited  before  diminishing  the  power  of  the  country  for 
ofifence  and  defence.  The  Militia  was  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
Yeomanry  might  also  be  lost.  The  infantry  had  been  reduced 
and  the  artillery  was  to  suffer.  Expenditure,  however,  was  to 
remain  practically  the  same.  Mr.  Haldane  was  not  thinking 
about  war,  but  about  satisfying  a  certain  public  opinion  which 
desired  to  utihse  the  zeal  and  patriotism  existing  in  the  country. 
The  statement  was  also  criticised  in  some  detail  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  who  asked  for  an  assurance  that  precautions  were  being 
taken  against  danger  in  the  period  of  transition,  by  Sir  Howard 
Vincent,  who  feared  the  eiOfect  on  the  Volunteer  forces,  by  Mr. 
Guest  (Cardiff  District),  who  predicted  a  long-service  Army,  and 
by  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  commented  adversely  on  the  reductions 
in  horses,  supplies,  and  the  strength  of  the  artillery  batteries. 
In  reply,  Mr.  Haldane  explained  and  defended  the  changes  re- 
ferred to,  and  declared  that  the  reduction  of  the  establishment 
of  infantry  battalions  meant  keeping  down  establishment  to  the 
level  of  actual  strength.  Subsequently  Mr.  A.  Henderson 
(Barnard  Castle,  Durham)  moved  a  resolution  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider  how  the  work  of 
Government  establishments  could  be  kept  more  regular,  so  as 
to  prevent  discharges  of  workmen.  In  1901-2  there  were  26,052 
hands  employed  at  Woolwich  Arsenal ;  there  were  now  10,000 
fewer.  Mr.  Walters  (Brightside,  Sheffield)  suggested  that  the 
private  yards  should  not  be  interfered  with  for  the  benefit  of 
Government  employees.  Mr.  Haldane  agreed  that  if  the  report 
were  made  to  him,  an  expert  committee  might  be  appointed  by 
himself  and  the  Labour  members,  who  would  see  if  other  things 
could  be  made  at  Woolwich  consistently  with  obligations  to 
private  factories  and  with  the  maintenance  of  war  reserves. 
The  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

The  discussion  was  continued  on  February  27,  when  Mr. 
Wyndham  (Dover)  said  that  the  Secretary  for  War  was  relying 
on  the  old  materials,  though  he  called  them  by  new  names.  The 
pivot  of  the  new  scheme  was  the  creation  of  the  seventy-four 
new  training  battalions — mere  successors,  in  his  opinion,  of  the 
old,  small,  almost  valueless  depots — and  if  they  did  not  work 
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successfully  the  whole  scheme  must  fail.  Dealing  with  the 
Militia  he  feared  that  under  the  scheme  the  local  patriotism 
which  had  inspired  it  would  disappear  to  a  great  extent,  while 
the  Yeomanry  would  be  deprived  of  part  of  their  present  pay,  and 
it  was  doubtful  whether  the  new  terms  for  enlistment  for 
Volunteers  would  be  generally  approved.  Major  Seely  (Aber- 
cromhyy  Liverpool),  replying  to  the  objection  that  the  Territorial 
Army  could  not  be  sent  abroad  compulsorily,  held  that  this  was 
the  very  reason  why  the  scheme  should  be  supported,  for  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  service  would  be  a  check  upon  Govern- 
ments. With  regard  to  the  period  for  enlistment,  he  hoped  that 
the  Secretary  for  War  would  not  make  that  provision  too  severe, 
or  the  fine  too  certain  of  enforcement.  Mr.  Lee  (Fareham,  Hants) 
feared  that  the  scheme  for  the  Territorial  Army  would  break 
down  under  the  conditions  laid  down  with  regard  to  an  efficient 
field  artillery,  and  the  probability  of  a  deficiency  of  adequately 
trained  officers.  A  number  of  other  members  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  which  was  very  largely  technical,  and  when  it  was 
resumed  on  February  28  Captain  Kincaid-Smith  {Stratford-on- 
Avon,  Warwickshire)  advocated  compulsory  military  training  to 
supply  a  reserve  of  officers.  Mr.  Churchill,  after  remarking  that 
Mr.  Brodrick*s  scheme  would  have  cost  31,000,000/.  a  year,  and 
Mr.  Arnold-Porster's  nearly  as  much,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  main  underlying  principles  of  Mr.  Haldane's 
scheme.  The  first  of  these  was  that  the  best  use  should  be 
made  of  our  voluntary  methods,  the  second  that  our  land  forces 
should  be  organised  on  two  distinct  lines — that  there  should  be 
a  Home  Army  and  a  Field  Army.  Under  Mr.  Brodrick's  scheme 
40,000  recruits  would  have  been  required  annually,  and  under 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  31,000,  while  no  more  than  22,000  would 
now  be  wanted — a  supply  well  within  the  normal  limits.  There 
would  be  a  greater  power  of  selection  and,  consequently,  better 
material  would  be  obtained.  The  field  force,  though  it  looked 
smaller  on  paper,  would  really  be  stronger  on  mobilisation  for 
war.  The  organisation  of  the  expeditionary  force  in  divisions, 
instead  of  in  Army  corps,  was  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  an 
island  Power  having  to  send  troops  over-sea.  The  Militia  had 
rendered  noble  service  during  the  South  African  war,  but  the 
whole  tendency  of  military  afl&irs  had  been  to  its  disintegration. 
It  had  been  bled  by  the  Regular  Army,  and,  in  respect  of  its 
supply  officers,  by  the  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers.  Its  cost  had 
greatly  increased  while  its  numbers  had  been  diminished.  Under 
the  new  scheme  men  who  now  served  as  Militiamen  would  go 
to  the  territorial  Army,  and  the  cost  per  man  would  be  reduced 
from  221,  a  year  to  8/.  10s.  Its  services  in  feeding  the  Regular 
Army  would  be  replaced  by  the  seventy-four  new  recruiting  and 
training  battalions.  They  would  be  reservoirs  from  which  con- 
tinuous drafts  could  be  sent  to  make  good  the  waste  of  war. 
The  function  of  the  Home  Army  would  be  the  defence  of  the  soil. 
Some  of  the  extreme  statements  of  the  Blue  Water  school,  he 
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thought,  "required  to  be  swallowed  with  a  good  deal  of  salt.'* 
The  security  of  the  country  against  inroads  must  depend  largely 
upon  our  having  here  a  sufficiency  of  troops,  whose  existence 
would  give  strategic  freedom  to  the  Fleet  and  enable  the  ex- 
peditionary force  to  be  despatched.  For  the  first  time  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  give  a  regular  war  organisation  to  the  Volun- 
teers. The  scheme  constituted  the  most  serious  and  substantial 
advance  in  Army  reform  since  the  great  changes  effected  by  Mr. 
Card  well. 

Mr.  Balfour,  after  explaining  that  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  was 
prevented  from  being  present  by  illness,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  would  never  be  possible  to  effect  the  vast  reductions  in 
mihtary  expenditure  dreamed  of  by  some  reformers,  if  our  Army 
was  to  be  kept  up  to  the  standard  imposed  by  our  Imperial 
obligations.  Any  further  reduction  of  the  Regular  Army  would 
be  a  fatal  mistake.  The  Militia  could  not  be  left  in  its  present 
rather  anaemic  condition,  but  before  doing  away  with  such  a 
force  he  should  have  resorted  to  every  device  with  the  object  of 
making  it  fit  to  meet  modem  requirements.  In  war  time  the 
Militia  could  still  render  invaluable  services.  They  could  garri- 
son the  Mediterranean  fortresses  and  could  defend  our  lines  of 
communication,  in  India,  for  example.  These  things  could  not 
be  done  by  the  new  third  battalions,  for,  as  he  understood,  they 
were  not  to  go  abroad.  The  suggested  terms  of  service  for  the 
Volunteers  were  too  rigid.  If  the  force  was  to  be  embodied  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  enormous  inconvenience  and  loss  would  be 
caused  to  industry  and  commerce.  But  if  the  embodiment  was 
not  to  take  place  until  the  Government  held  it  to  be  necessary 
another  difficulty  would  arise,  that  of  indecision,  so  that  the  Home 
Army  would  remain  in  an  incomplete  state  of  preparation.  The 
divisional  system  proposed  was  Procrustean,  and  it  implied  a 
belief  in  the  efficiency  of  Volunteer  artillery.  But  did  any 
soldier  entertain  that  belief  ?  Military  authorities  were  unani- 
mous in  holding  that  the  one  thing  that  should  not  be  left  to 
be  improvised  after  the  commencement  of  war  was  artillery. 
These  immense  changes  were  being  made,  not  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  in  order  that  the  Volunteers 
in  units  and  individually  might  go  abroad  thereto  discharge  the 
duties  hitherto  fulfilled  by  the  Militia.  This  was  a  revolutionary 
scheme,  and  he  should  much  prefer  to  reform  the  Militia  and  so 
give  a  power  of  expansion  to  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Haldane  replied  that  he  had  found  the  Militia  problem 
insoluble  on  the  lines  suggested.  Garrison  duty  in  war  time 
would  be  performed  by  the  twelve  regiments  of  Irish  Militia, 
with  five  surplus  line  battalions  and  men  from  the  recruiting 
battalions.  He  also  defended  his  proposals  respecting  Volunteer 
artillery.  After  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  {Merthyr  Tydfil)  had  expressed 
a  fear  that  the  reforms  would  encourage  militarism  and  in- 
crease the  risk  of  war,  the  vote,  and  also  that  for  the  pay  of  the 
Army,  was  agreed  to.     The  scheme  was  more  fully  explained 
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when  Mr.  Haldane  brought  in  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces 
Bill  on  March  4. 

The  debate  on  the  Navy  Estimates  had  been  intermpted  on 
February  25  by  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  made  by  Mr. 
Moore  in  order  to  call  attention  ]to  the  appointment  of  Serjeant 
Dodd  to  the  vacant  Irish  Judgeship,  which  it  had  been  intended 
to  abolish  in  order  to  apply  the  money  to  schemes  of  social  im- 
provement in  Ireland.  The  appointment  was  defended  by  Mr. 
Dillon  (Mayo,  E.)  and  by  Mr.  Birrell  as  necessary  to  enable  the 
arrears  of  fair  rent  appeals  to  be  disposed  of.  Other  reductions 
were  promised  in  the  cost  of  the  Irish  judiciary.  Eventually 
the  amendment  was  rejected,  after  closure,  by  264  to  63. 

The  proceedings  next  day  (Feb.  26)  were  diversi6ed  by  inter- 
national courtesies  consequent  on  the  terrible  wreck  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  mail  steamer  Berlin  on  February  22  (see 
post,  Chronicle,  p.  6).  The  Prime  Minister  was  asked  whether 
the  Government  proposed  to  give  public  expression  to  the  warm 
feelings  of  gratitude  felt  by  the  British  people  towards  the 
rescuers  of  the  survivors.  In  reply  he  read  a  telegram  from 
Sir  E.  Grey  directing  the  British  Minister  at  the  Hague  to  con- 
vey to  Prince  Henry  and  to  the  Dutch  lifeboat  crew  the  coun- 
try's warm  appreciation  of  their  heroic  conduct  and  deep 
gratitude  for  the  splendid  help  given  to  those  in  distress.  The 
crew  of  the  lifeboat  the  Government  wished  to  reward  suitably 
for  their  courageous  services.  His  Majesty  the  King  had  offered 
to  confer  on  Prince  Henry  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  and 
His  Royal  Highness  had  accepted  the  honour.  The  Prime 
Minister's  statement  was  received  with  loud  cheers. 

Under  the  ten  minutes  rule  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  Mr.  McKenna  (Monmouth,  N.),  brought  in  his 
promised  Bill  for  relieving  local  education  authorities  of  the 
cost  of  special  religious  instruction  in  non-provided  schools. 
The  Primate  listened  intently  from  the  Peers*  gallery,  and  the 
Ministerialists  heard  with  approval.  The  Bill,  he  said,  con- 
sisted of  one  clause,  and  would  transfer  from  the  authority  to 
the  managers  the  duty  of  defraying  the  cost  of  denominational 
religious  instruction.  It  would  thus  in  principle  confirm  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  West  Riding  case.  The 
cost  of  giving  denominational  instruction  was  to  be  taken  as  a 
definite  fraction — one-fifteenth — of  the  salary  of  any  teacher 
giving  religious  lessons  unauthorised  by  the  Cowper-Temple 
clause.  The  charge  would  be  reckoned  with  respect  to  the 
whole  rating  area  of  a  local  authority.  By  this  means  he  hoped 
to  prevent  disputes  between  the  local  authorities  and  the  mana- 
gers and  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  passive  resisters.  The 
charge  that  the  Government  were  leaving  **  Nonconformist  re- 
ligion "  alone  on  the  rates  was  absurd.  No  Nonconformist  re- 
garded **  Cowper-Temple"  instruction  as  including  the  whole  of 
his  particular  creed.  Should  the  managers  fail  to  provide  the 
fraction  of  the  teacher  s  salary  in  question  their  school  would  no 
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longer  be  maintained  as  a  public  elementary  school.  Mr.  Bal- 
fonr  {City  of  London)  feared  that  the  Bill,  while  not  relieving 
Nonconformist  consciences,  might  create  another  kind  of  Passive 
Besister..  He  deprecated  a  division,  but  the  Nationalists  in- 
sisted on  taking  one,  and  leave  to  introduce  the  Bill  was  given 
by  264  to  109. 

The  Civil  Service  Supplementary  Estimates,  which  were  on 
February  26  taken,  set  up  further  echoes  of  the  debates  of  1906. 
A  vote  for  Colonial  services  included  an  item  for  repatriation  of 
Chinese  from  South  Africa  of  22,000Z.  This  small  sum,  the 
Opposition  contended,  showed  that  the  Government  were  not 
in  earnest,  and  so  that  the  attacks  on  Chinese  labour  had  been 
unjustified.  Mr.  Mackamess  (Newbury,  Berks)  also  complained 
that  repatriation  had  been  hindered  by  the  course  taken  by 
the  Government.  Mr.  Churchill,  however,  explained  that  the 
State-aided  repatriation  had  been  meant  only  as  an  "  emergency 
exit " ;  1,500  Chinese  had  applied  for  repatriation,  and  some  750 
sent  home.  Before  deciding  on  their  policy,  the  Government 
must  await  the  attitude  of  the  new  Transvaal  Parliament. 

The  discussion  was  eventually  closured  and  the  vote  agreed 
to  by  303  to  61.  A  reduction  of  the  next  vote  as  a  protest 
against  the  withholding  of  the  report  of  the  West  Bidgeway 
Commission,  moved  by  Mr.  Lyttelton,  was  met  by  Mr.  Churchill 
with  the  argument  that  the  report  contained  statements  as  to 
the  character  and  aims  of  the  various  South  African  political 
associations  who  were  contending  in  the  elections.  It  might  be 
published  some  day,  but  not  yet.  The  closure  was  again  applied 
amid  Opposition  protests,  and  ultimately  the  vote  was  passed  by 
236  agamst  43. 

Ecclesiastical  questions  were  the  subject  of  two  unprac- 
tical debates.  On  February  26,  Mr.  McCrae  (Edinburgh,  E.) 
moved  a  resolution  condemning  the  Scottish  practice  of  levy- 
ing compulsory  assessments  towards  rebuilding  or  repairing 
churches  or  manses  of  the  Establishment ;  the  motion,  opposed 
by  Sir  Henry  Craik  {Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  Universities)  and 
two  other  Scottish  Unionist  members,  was  accepted  by  the 
Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  T.  Shaw)  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
and  carried  by  177  to  39.  Next  day  Mr.  Everett  (Woodbridge, 
Suffolk)  moved,  and  Mr.  Goddard  (Ipswich)  seconded,  a  resolu- 
tion advocating  Church  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  in 
England  and  Wales.  They  contended  that  the  Church  com- 
prised only  a  minority  of  the  nation,  and  that  its  ascendency  was 
a  barrier  to  its  usefulness  and  extension.  Sir  John  Kennaway 
(Honiton,  Devon)  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  national  position  of  the  Church  and 
the  secularisation  of  her  endowments  would  impede  her  work 
for  spiritual  and  social  welfare,  and  deal  a  serious  blow  at  the 
cause  of  religion  and  morality.  He  pointed  to  the  increase  of 
Church  hfe  m  Wales,  as  revealed  by  the  Welsh  Church  Com- 
mission, and  declared  that  in  these  days  of  materialism  and 
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"new  theologies*'  the  Church  was  pre-eminently  the  Church 
of  the  poor.  Mr.  Harwood  (Bolton),  a  Liberal,  seconding  the 
amendment,  praised  the  parochial  system  as  looking  after  the 
part  of  the  nation  who  did  not  care  and  would  not  pay  for 
religion.  Mr.  Austin  Taylor  {Toxteth,  E.,  Liverpool)  objected 
to  the  conception  of  the  Church  of  England  as  a  **  universal 
theological  provider,"  and  spoke  strongly  on  the  existing  in- 
discipline and  Romanising  tendencies  in  the  Church.  Complete 
severance  of  Church  and  State,  he  thought,  was  not  a  desirable 
remedy,  though  less  dangerous  to  Protestant  Churchmen  than 
to  others.  But  before  **  cutting  the  painter  "  the  Liberals  should 
redress  the  balance  upset  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  appoint  Bishops 
faithful  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Mr. 
Birrell  stated  that  the  Government  had  no  intention  of  assuming 
responsibility  for  the  motion,  but  that  his  own  view  was  that 
Disestablishment  would  greatly  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  Church  could  be  broad 
and  colourless,  truth  and  conviction  would  force  their  way  in. 
The  gulf  between  Nonconformist  opinion  and  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  Church  was  wider  now  than  ever  before.  The 
connection  did  no  good  to  either  Church  or  State,  and  Mr. 
Austin  Taylor's  solution  must  fail.  Mr.  Lyttelton  declared  that 
the  Church  had  abandoned  all  claims  to  ascendency.  Dis- 
establishment would  be  a  blow  to  Christianity  throughout 
Europe,  Disendowment  would  mean  the  secularisation  of  funds 
deliberately  given  for  religious  purposes,  and  would  meet  vnth 
passionate  resistance.  The  amendment  was  rejected  by  206  to 
93,  and  the  resolution  carried  by  198  to  90. 

The  House  of  Lords  meanwhile  had  occupied  itself,  as 
usual  during  the  early  part  of  the  session,  with  the  ventilation 
of  various  subjects  of  secondary  but  real  importance  Attention 
was  called  by  the  Primate  (Feb.  27)  to  the  liquor  traffic  in 
Lagos  and  Nigeria,  which,  the  Colonial  Secretary  stated,  the 
Government  was  doing  all  that  it  could  to  regulate  and  prohibit 
The  opportunities  offered  to  the  House  for  legislation  were 
again  brought  under  consideration  by  the  Earl  of  Camperdown, 
who,  on  February  28,  moved  for  returns  showing  the  dates  at 
which  Government  Bills  were  brought  up  to  that  House  and 
their  different  stages  taken,  in  the  present  Parliament  and  its 
last  three  predecessors,  and  a  similar  return  with  regard  to 
private  members'  Bills  taken  up  by  the  Government,  showing 
the  date  and  stage  at  which  they  were  taken  up.  The  return 
was  pressed  for  by  the  Marquess  of  Landsdowne,  as  tending  to 
get  at  the  facts  on  which  the  charges  against  the  Lords  were 
founded,  but  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  while  not  opposing  its  produc- 
tion, remarked  that  if  Government  Bills  were  introduced  in  the 
Lords  they  might  be  rendered  unacceptable  to  the  other  House. 
The  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  Traffic  Board  for  London, 
raised  by  Lord  Leigh,  was  met  by  the  Government  with  a  plea 
for  delay  on  the  ground  of  the  crowded  state  of  its  legislative 
programme. 
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The  confidence  of  the  Liberals  in  their  own  prospects,  how- 
ever, now  received  <  several  severe  shocks.  The  bye-election  at 
South  Aberdeen  (Feb.  19)  had  shown  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
Liberal  majority,  which  was  referred,  however,  to  local  divisions ; 
but  the  same  thing  could  hardly  be  said  of  the  election  for  the 
Brigg  Division  of  Lincolnshire  (Feb.  26),  at  which  the  Unionist 
candidate,  Sir  Berkeley  Sheffield,  a  thoroughgoing  Tariff  Ee- 
former,  was  returned  by  5,389  votes  against  5,273  given  for 
Captain  Guest,  the  Liberal  candidate.  His  personal  and  local 
popularity,  no  doubt,  counted  in  his  favour,  but  the  result  was 
seized  on  by  the  Unionists  as  a  proof  that  the  Government  were 
"beginning  to  be  found  out." 

A  graver  indication  of  Liberal  weakening  was  the  Progres- 
sive defeat  at  the  London  County  Council  elections  on  March  2. 
Efforts  had  been  made  by  the  **  Municipal  Reformers,"  previously 
called  *•  Moderates,"  to  discredit  the  Progressive  administration 
and  policy,  and  had  been  emphasised  by  lavish  expenditure  on 
meetings,  leaflets,  gramophones,  and  the  general  mise  en  seine 
of  the  **  Municipal  Reform "  movement.  On  February  23 
a  '*  Municipal  Reform  "  demonstration  in  Trafalgar  Square,  ex- 
pensively staged  with  representations  of  a  house  constructed 
with  **  County  Council "  bricks  (from  a  brickfield  taken  over  at 
Norbury),  a  Thames  steamboat,  and  a  Progressive  robber  with  a 
ratepayer  in  his  clutches,  and  also  with  numerous  gramophones, 
was  oroken  up  by  a  Progressive  mob.  The  explanation  given  was 
that  attempts  had  been  made  to  hire  ''unemployed  "  at  4^.  for 
the  afternoon,  but  that  the  Labour  leader  applied  to  revealed 
the  plan  to  the  Progressives.  However,  the  Municipal  Re- 
formers' zeal  was  not  abated.  The  dissatisfaction  with  the 
increase  of  rates,  though  it  was  rather  the  borough  than  the 
county  rates  which  had  increased,  resulted  in  the  return  of  79 
Municipal  Reformers,  1  Independent  and  only  38  Progressives, 
as  against  34  Moderates,  83  Progressives  and  1  Independent 
in  the  previous  Council.  The  poll,  the  heaviest  on  record, 
was  still  only  52  per  cent.,  and  the  middle-class  divisions 
went  over  to  the  Municipal  Reformers  en  masse.  The  elections 
to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  on  March  25  showed  an  even  more 
sweeping  victory  for  the  Municipal  Reformers,  who  had  taken 
little  part  in  previous  elections.  They  secured  majorities  in 
twenty-six  unions  out  of  thirty-one,  Bermondsey,  Bethnal 
Green,  Poplar,  Southwark  and  Whitechapel  being  the  only 
exceptions.  The  polls  were  small,  but  larger  than  on  previous 
occasions.  Speaking  at  a  meeting  of  Primrose  League  workers 
in  the  elections  at  Caxton  Hall  (March  22),  Mr.  Balfour  stated 
that  the  Government  which  originated  the  London  County 
Council  had  hoped  to  keep  London  affairs  out  of  party 
politics,  but  the  Progressives  had  made  the  contest  political 
and  the  Primrose  League  had  been  constrained  to  oppose  them. 
The  sketch  of  the  new  Territorial  Force  given  by  the  War 
Minister  in  introducing  the  Army  Estimates  on  February  25 
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(p.  32)  was  filled  in  by  him  on  Monday,  March  4,  when  he  brought 
in  his  Bill  to  provide  for  its  raising  and  maintenance.  This  mea- 
sure, he  said,  proposed  (1)  to  constitute  county  associations 
mainly  for  the  organisation  and  administration  of  the  Territorial 
or  Home  Force,  (2)  to  obtain  Parliamentary  authority  for  the 
constitution  of  this  force,  (3)  to  adapt  the  Reserve  Forces  Act 
to  the  training  of  a  special  contingent  to  serve  with  the 
Regulars  when  needed,  (4)  to  enlarge  the  ambit  of  the  **  A  Re- 
serve *'  for  our  striking  force.  The  measure  had  been  framed 
out  of  materials  put  together  by  Lord  Esher's  Committee,  had 
been  submitted  to  a  variety  of  experts,  and  contained  all  the 
important  principles  of  his  scheme.  The  Government  desired 
the  scheme  to  act  as  an  entrenchment  against  compulsory 
service,  and  to  that  end  they  had  thought  it  best  to  organise  a 
strong  second-line  Army  for  home  defence.  (1)  Each  county 
association  would  have  to  consider  with  the  General  Staflf  how 
best  to  supply  its  quota  to  the  division  in  its  grouped  regimental 
district.  It  would  provide  for  the  administrative  needs  of  the 
force  it  had  raised.  At  least  half  of  it  would  be  composed  of 
officers  representing  the  different  branches  of  the  Territorial 
Service,  appointed  by  the  Army  Council,  and  it  would  have 
representatives  of  the  County  and  Borough  Councils,  and  in 
some  cases  of  the  Universities,  while  it  might  also  co-opt  repre- 
sentatives of  Capital  and  of  Labour.  There  would  be  a  chair- 
man, vice-chairman  and  secretary,  and  the  lord  lieutenant,  the 
link  with  the  landowners,  would  be  the  president.  Deputy 
lieutenants  would  in  future  be  persons  who  had  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  work.  The  associations  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  command  or  training,  and  it  was  hoped  to 
provide  for  their  representation  at  the  War  Office.  In  large 
counties  like  Lancashire  there  would  be  several  associations. 
(2)  The  strength  of  the  Territorial  Army  would  be  specified  by 
Parliament,  the  maximum  being  probably  300,000.  The  period 
of  enlistment  would  not  exceed  four  years,  but  a  man  might 
withdraw  at  three  months'  notice  on  paying  a  certain  sum,  not 
more  than  5^,  but  arranged  on  a  sliding  scale.  The  door  would 
be  opened  for  voluntary  service  abroad,  but  the  scheme  was 
essentially  for  home  defence.  There  must  be  annual  camp 
training  for  from  eight  to  fifteen  days,  but  there  would  be  a 
dispensing  power,  and  large  latitude  to  commanding  officers, 
and  many  employers  of  labour  had  approved  this  paxt  of  his 
plan.  In  the  event  of  a  great  general  mobilisation  the  Home 
Force  could  be  embodied  to  receive  war  training  for  six  months. 
On  the  issue  of  a  Proclamation  ordering  out  the  Army  Reserves  it 
would  be  lawful  for  the  King  to  give  instructions  for  embodjdng 
the  whole'  or  part  of  the  Territorial  Force.  The  Army  Council 
would  then  order  embodiment  within  a  month.  Parliamentary 
control  would  thus  be  secured  by  leaving  time  for  the  voting  of 
an  address  to  the  Crown  against  embodiment,  or  a  refusal  of 
the  supply.    There  would  be  some  elasticity  as  to  the  amount 
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of  war  training  to  be  given,  and  the  Territorial  Army  would  be 
under  strict  military  discipline  only  in  war  time.  Its  members 
would  have  certain  privileges,  one  being  exemption  from  service 
on  juries.  (3)  As  to  the  transition  period,  the  county  associa- 
tions, which  need  not  all  be  constituted  at  once,  would  take  over 
any  property  held  by  a  Volunteer  corps.  (4)  As  regards  the 
reserve,  it  was  not  true  that  the  MiUtia  was  being  destroyed. 
The  class  that  now  joined  it  would  enlist  in  the  special  con- 
tingent and  get  much  the  same  training  as  the  existmg  Militia. 
The  organisation  of  the  striking  force  or  "  Imperial  Police  "  had 
been  improved  by  extending  the  period  for  enlistment  in  the 
"  A  Keserve,"  enlarging  its  numbers  to  6,000,  and  creating  a  cor- 
responding reserve  within  the  special  contingent  of  4,000,  who 
would  provide  for  non-combatant  troops  and  for  the  wastage  of 
war.  They  hoped,  also,  to  get  Volunteers  from  the  Irish 
battalion  representing  the  old  Irish  Militia.  He  appealed  in 
conclusion  to  the  House  and  the  nation  to  give  the  scheme  a 
fair  chance.  Criticism  in  detail  would  be  welcomed,  but  the 
Government  intended  to  adhere  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  their  scheme. 

In  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Long  (Dublin,  S.)  re- 
marked that  the  scheme  had  been  necessitated  by  the  reductions 
made  by  the  War  Minister  in  the  Army,  and  criticised  rather 
unfavourably  the  proposed  training  of  the  new  special  con- 
tingent, the  functions  of  the  county  associations,  and  the  pay 
and  condition  of  Volunteer  service.  He  doubted  whether 
enough  men  would  be  found  for  the  Territorial  Army.  Skilled 
workmen  would  fear  to  lose  civil  employment  in  war  time. 
Major  Seely  (Aberoromby,  Liverpool),  replying  to  criticisms  on  the 
lack  of  training  of  the  Territorial  Army,  instanced  the  Colonial 
troops  and  the  Boers.  Opposition  speakers  severely  criticised 
the  reduction  of  the  Regulars,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  commented 
adversely  and  in  detail  on  the  organisation  and  probable  strength 
of  the  new  force.  After  a  reply  from  Mr.  Haldane,  the  Bill 
was  read  a  first  time  amid  cheers. 

The  introduction  of  the  Navy  and  Army  Estimates  made  it 
desirable  for  Ministers  to  reassert  the  policy  which  they  had 
previously  indicated  their  intention  of  following  at  the  coming 
Hague  Conference  (Annual  Register,  1906,  pp.  125, 195).  An 
opportunity  was  oflFered  by  the  appearance  of  the  Nation,  a  new 
weekly  paper  which  absorbed  the  Speaker,  and  was  designed  to 
unite  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party.  To  its  first  number, 
published  on  March  2,  the  Prime  Minister  contributed  an 
article  combating  the  objections  made  in  some  quarters  to  the 
project  entertained  by  Great  Britain  of  raising  the  question  of 
••  arrest  of  armaments "  at  the  conference.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  first  Hague  Conference  was  called  in  1898  to  eiOfect 
such  an  arrest :  that  the  discussion  had  then  done  no  harm,  and 
that  the  burden  was  heavier  now,  while  there  was  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  increase  would  continue — in  the  case  of  naval 
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armaments,  until  stopped  by  economic  exhaustion.  The  diflfer- 
ences  of  the  Powers  were  less  serious  and  more  limited  in  1907 
than  in  1898,  and  the  ideas  of  peace  and  arbitration  had  made 
headway.  The  only  possible  reason  for  regarding  the  discus- 
sion as  futile  would  be  that  guarantees  of  peace  had  no  reference 
to  preparation  for  war.  Great  Britain  had  already  given  an 
earnest  of  her  sincerity,  and  he  did  not  believe  our  preponder- 
ance in  naval  power  gave  oflFence.  She  was  known  to  uphold 
both  the  rights  of  nationalities  and  free  trade,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  her  Navy  was  regarded  as  carrjang  a  message  of 
peace  to  the  world.  Both  in  Berlin  and  in  Paris,  however, 
there  were  abundant  indications  that  the  arrest  of  armaments 
under  existing  conditions  was  not  held  practicable,  and  the 
Prime  Minister's  view  of  the  aspect  in  which  British  naval 
supremacy  was  regarded  on  the  Continent  as  far  too  optimistic. 

The  Navy  Estimates,  with  the  usual  explanatory  statement 
by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  been  issued  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  The  statement,  which  was  very  lengthy,  began  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  more  loans  were  to  be  raised 
for  public  works,  and  mentioning  that  the  Estimates  for  works 
under  the  last  Loan  Bill,  that  of  1905,  had  been  reduced  from 
32,206,933/.  to  29,840,000/.  The  estimated  sum  required  for 
naval  expenditure  for  1907-8  was  30,442,409/.,  as  compared 
with  31,869,500/.  for  1906-7,  showing  a  reduction  of  1,427,091/. 
New  construction  for  the  year  would  cost  8,100,000/.  as  against 
9,235,000/.  for  1906-7.  During  the  financial  year  it  was  pro- 
posed to  begin  two,  or  unless  an  understanding  between  the 
naval  Powers  for  "  arrest  of  armaments  **  should  be  reached  at 
the  Hague  Conference,  three  Dreadnoughts ^  slightly  larger,  and 
improved ;  and  also  one  fast  unarmoured  cruiser,  five  ocean- 
going destroyers,  twelve  first-class  torpedo-boats,  and  twelve 
submarines.  The  trials  of  the  Dreadtumght  had  given  the 
highest  satisfaction.  Mention  was  also  made  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  decreasing  the  interference  with  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory by  the  London  County  Council  electric  generating  station 
(post,  Chronicle,  p.  5  ;  Annual  Keoister,  1906,  p.  158) ;  of 
the  new  system  of  selecting  and  educating  naval  cadets,  which 
was  declared  to  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  ;  of  the  marked 
improvement  of  the  gunnery  of  the  Fleet,  and  of  other  matters. 
Six  battleships,  six  cruisers,  and  forty-eight  destroyers,  all  with 
full  crews,  together  with  some  small  cruisers  and  the  needful 
auxiliaries,  would  be  concentrated  at  the  Nore,  would  do  their 
practice  and  sea-service  in  the  North  Sea,  and  would  be  con- 
stantly ready  for  any  emergency. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Navy  Estimates,  showing 
the  increases  and  decreases  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
votes  for  1906-7  :— 
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On  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Navy  Esti- 
matea,  Mr.  E.  Kohertson  [Dundee),  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
made  the  nsnal  statement  calling  attention  to  the  salient  features 
of  the  First  Lord's  Memorandnm.  As  regards  finance,  he  said, 
the  actoal  decrease  shown  on  the  Estimates  was  450,000/.,  but 
taking  into  account  the  naval  works  now  put  on  the  Estimates 
instead  of  on  loans,  the  provision  made  for  various  automatic 
increases,  and  the  absence  in  the  coming  year  of  a  sum  corre- 
iponding  to  that  obtained  in  its  predecessor  by  the  flaleB.of  old 
ahips — all  of  which  implied  savings  in  other  votes — the  actual 
reduction  was  nearly  2,000,000i.  The  gross  aggregate  naval 
expenditure  (including  that  on  loans  and  that  from  appropriations 
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in  aid)  for  1906-7  was  36,000,000Z.,  for  1907-8  it  was  33,500,000/. ; 
the  real  reduction  as  compared  with  three  years  ago  was 
8,000,000/.  The  saving  this  year  was  nearly  all  on  new  con- 
struction, which  influenced  all  other  votes,  so  that  in  time  there 
would  be  automatic  decreases  in  the  Estimates.  What  the  stan- 
dard of  naval  strength  ought  to  be  was  a  question  for  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  the  shipbuilding  programme  given  in  the  Memor- 
andum would  adequately  maintain  the  two-Power  standard. 
They  might  compare  our  Fleet,  say,  with  those  of  France  and 
Germany  put  together,  in  age,  size,  armaments,  or  numbers ; 
we  should  be  found  superior  in  battleships,  and  still  more  in 
cruisers.  Indeed,  in  ten  years  we  had  added  1,132,205  tons  to 
our  Navy  as  against  1,108,280  added  by  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia  to  theirs  put  together.  Moreover,  we  built  at  88/.  per 
ton  against  the  93/.  5s.  spent  by  Russia,  the  97/.  8s.  by  Germany, 
and  the  124/.  6s.  by  France.  In  new  types  we  had  one  Dread- 
nought ready,  two  Lord  Nelsons  completing,  three  Dreadnoughts 
laid  down,  and  three  Invinoibles  building.  Against  these 
neither  Germany  nor  France  had  laid  down  a  single  keel. 
By  the  autumn  of  1910  we  should  have  eight  or  nine  battleships 
completed  and  afloat,  and  three  cruisers ;  France  two  battleships, 
Germany  four  battleships  and  two  cruisers.  But  should  un- 
foreseen emergencies  arise,  the  Admiralty  would  deal  with  the 
situation  with  prudence,  common  sense,  and  courage.  The 
Home  Fleet  was  in  effect  the  culmination  of  the  changes  intro- 
duced in  1904.^  There  had  been  a  **  rancorous  Press  campaign  " 
against  its  distribution.  The  leading  feature  of  the  existing 
scheme  was  the  concentration  of  strength  in  home  waters, 
which  would  give  additional  security  against  the  danger  of  a 
sudden  raid.  Our  other  Fleets  had  not  been  reduced  below  the 
strength  thought  necessary  by  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Channel 
Fleet  was  stronger  than  it  had  been  since  1905.  All  the  Fleets 
would  be  kept  up  to  strength  by  the  system  of  reliefs  from  the 
Home  Fleet,  and  the  sea  service  of  the  latter  would  be  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  seagoing  Fleets  of  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lee  {Fareham,  Hants)  agreed  that  we  might  slacken  our 
shipbuilding  programme,  but  only  temporarily,  for  other  coun- 
tries were  only  waiting  to  devise  a  new  tjrpe  equivalent  to  the 
Dreadnought.  The  Hague  Conference  was  not  likely  to  lead 
to  reduction  of  armaments.  The  Prime  Minister's  manifesto 
in  the  Nation  had  created  ill-concealed  anxiety  in  France  and 
open  agitation  in  Germany.  What  was  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  regarded  the  two-Power  standard  ?  The  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  that  day,  and  last  July  the  Prime  Minister,  had 
made  it  partly  dependent  on  diplomacy  (Annual  Register, 
1906,  p.  195),  and  he  asked  for  a  declaration  that  we  regarded  it 
as  our  minimum  strength.  The  **  campaign  "  against  the  Home 
Fleet  was  helped  by  the  obscurity  in  which  its  functions  had 

^  C/.  AmruAL  Rsqxstbh,  1906,  p.  220;  1904,  p.  987. 
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been  left  by  the  Admiralty.  He  hoped  it  would  not  lead  to 
the  more  frequent  absence  of  the  Channel  Fleet  from  home 
waters. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said  that  he  was  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  two-Power  standard,  and  Mr.  Kobertson's 
speech  had  proved  that  it  was  safe  till  1910.  It  was  hardly 
necessary,  therefore,  to  discuss  it  now,  but  did  the  Opposition 
hold  that  we  should  always  maintain  it,  even  were  we  m  close 
alliance  with  the  two  other  greatest  naval  Powers  ?  As  to  the 
Hague  Conference,  its  original  object  was  to  reduce  naval  and 
military  expenditure.  There  was  a  movement  among  thinking 
people  in  favour  of  arbitration  and  restraint  of  the  enormous 
expenditure  on  armaments,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to 
encourage  the  feeling. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  the  two-Power  standard  had  hitherto 
meant  that  our  Fleet  should  be  not  only  equal  to  the  Fleets  of  any 
other  two  Powers,  but  have  a  margin  of  safety  beyond  them. 
But  he  expressed  apprehension  at  the  Prime  Minister's  view 
that  we  might  fall  below  the  standard  when  we  were  on 
really  good  terms  with  one  of  the  great  naval  Powers  whose 
strength  we  had  to  take  into  account.  When  foreign  nations 
had  determined  what  type  of  ship  they  would  build  to  meet  our 
Dreadnoughts,  we  should  have  to  determine  whether  we  would 
adhere  to  the  two-Power  standard  as  understood  hitherto. 
He  hoped  that  when  that  time  of  trial  came  the  Government  of 
the  day  would  have  the  strength  to  propose,  and  the  House  the 
patriotism  to  support,  any  proposals  necessary  to  make  us  safe 
against  a  combmation  of  any  two  naval  Powers.  (Ministerial 
cries  of  **  Agreed.")  Yes,  but  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  cheer. 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  interjected,  **  I  shouted  too ;  I 
agree."  Mr.  Balfour,  after  congratulating  himself  on  getting  an 
explicit  reply  from  the  Prime  Minister  by  way  of  interjection, 
went  on  to  say  that  if  the  Government  could  reduce  the  burden 
of  armaments  without  danger  to  the  Empire  they  would  receive 
universal  thanks,  but  they  were  not  going  the  right  way  about 
it.  Foreign  nations  would  suspect  our  motives,  and  think  we 
were  trying  to  entrap  them  mto  reducing  their  expenditure 
while  not  diminishing  our  own  strength.  The  War  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  had  said  that  the  British 
Army  and  Navy,  in  spite  of  the  reductions,  were  as  strong  as 
ever,  or  stronger.  We  could  not  ride  two  horses  at  once.  He 
believed  in  the  policy  of  concentrating  the  Fleet,  but  it  interfered 
with  the  police  work  of  the  Navy,  and — though  he  was  not 
criticising  the  Admiralty  for  anything  that  had  happened  lately 
in  the  West  Indies — he  thought  special  ships  would  have  to  be 
built  for  such  work. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean,  Olouc)  in  the  course  of  a 
very  comprehensive  and  rather  technical  speech,  suggested  that 
we  might  reasonably  offer  to  build  one  large  ship  less  if  other 
Powers  would  meet  us.     He  thought  that  we  should  be  able  to 
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reduce,  in  the  future,  our  superiority  in  cruisers,  inasmuch  as 
since  the  Busso-Japanese  War  the  great  authorities  on  naval 
strategy  had  come  to  believe  that  commerce  destruction  would 
be  impracticable  in  future  wars,  because  it  could  not  be  done 
vnthout  sinking,  which  set  up  hostility  among  the  great 
neutrals.  He  criticised  the  change  of  policy  as  regards  sub- 
marine mines,  which  had  involved  great  waste  of  money,  and 
wanted  to  know  how  they  would  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Murray  Macdonald  (Falkirk  Burghs)  and  Mr.  Brace 
(Glamorgan,  S.)  advocated  further  reduction  of  naval  expen- 
diture to  liberate  money  for  effecting  social  reforms;  and  an 
amendment  affirming  and  defining  the  two-Power  standard  was 
then  moved  and  seconded  by  two  Liberal  members,  Mr.  Bellairs 
(King*8  Lynn)  and  Mr.  Cowan  (Guildford,  Surrey).  It  recited  that 
the  annual  shipbuilding  programme  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
give  our  Navy  a  margin  of  superiority  in  battleships  to  the  two 
strongest  naval  Powers,  with  such  a  superiority  m  cruisers  as 
would  permit  the  adequate  performance  of  their  work,  in  a  war 
with  such  Powers,  as  scouts,  look-out  vessels,  and  commerce 
defenders.  The  Prime  Minister  accepted  this  resolution  in 
substance ;  but  it  was  withdrawn  at  his  request,  as  being 
formally  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  though  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain,  who  contested  this  view  of  it,  desired  it  to  be 
placed  on  record  as  an  expression  of  the  unanimous  view  of  the 
House. 

Some  of  the  charges  repelled  by  Ministers  in  the  debate  had 
been  formulated  by  a  special  correspondent '  of  the  Standard 
whose  letter  from  Portsmouth  had  been  published  on  March  4. 
The  nucleus  crews,  he  said,  never  become  accustomed  to  a  ship, 
being  continually  shifted  from  one  to  another,  and,  of  course, 
they  lost  that  interest  in  a  particular  ship  which  is  the  main- 
spring of  all  alertness.  The  number  of  men,  moreover,  was  not 
enough  for  both  drill  and  maintenance  duties.  The  nucleus 
crews  did  not,  as  was  argued  by  the  Admiralty,  obviate  the 
necessity  of  putting  ships  into  dockyard  hands.  For  two  years 
arrears  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate.  The  dockyard  hands 
had  been  reduced  by  over  two  thousand  at  Portsmouth,  and 
much  work,  such  as  cleaning  and  stowing  of  stores,  had  to  be 
put  on  nucleus  crews  in  ships  other  than  their  own.  Hence 
much  discontent.  And  the  recent  mutiny  had  been  much  more 
serious  than  the  Admiralty  had  admitted. 

The  discussion  was  continued  on  March  7,  on  the  vote  for 
128,000  men.  Mr.  Wyndham,  after  deprecating  the  weakening 
of  the  two-Power  standard  or  the  use  of  uncertain  language 
regarding  it,  asked  for  explanations  of  the  distribution  of  the 
Fleet.  When  the  Unionists  went  out  of  office,  there  was  a 
sea-going  line  of  thirty-two  battleships  and  a  reserve  of  fourteen  ; 
now  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  Fleets  respectively  con- 
tained six  battleships  each  instead  of  eight,  the  Channel  Fleet 
had  fourteen  instead  of  sixteen,  so  that  the  total  of  battleships 
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was  only  twenty-six.  Beckoning  the  Nore  division  in  the  first 
line  the  number  would  be  thirty-two,  but  then  the  reserve  would 
be  only  seven.  Later,  Captain  Hervey  {Bury  St.  Edmonds)  de- 
clared that  the  reduction  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
Fleets  could  not  be  carried  further  without  gravely  impairing 
their  eflficiency,  and  that  the  Home  Fleet  would  not  be  efiScient 
unless  every  ship  were  fully  manned.  It  was  an  open  secret 
that  on  December  13,  1906,  when  the  Channel  Squadron  sailed 
for  Spain  and  the  Atlantic  Squadron  from  Gibraltar  and  both 
were  out  of  touch  with  England,  one  of  our  biggest  naval  com- 
petitors put  all  her  ships  to  sea  to  ascertain  whether  they  could 
**  carry  out  their  job  "  on  an  emergency.  That  emergency  would 
not  occur  with  an  efiScient  Home  Fleet,  but  no  ship  would 
be  ready  to  fight  at  four  days*  notice  unless  her  officers  and 
men  were  in  full  touch.  Mr.  Bellairs  {King's  Lynn)  argued  that 
our  margin  of  superiority  over  France  and  Germany  was  in- 
adequate, and  that  the  Government  were  merely  deferring 
expenditure.  The  nucleus  crews  were  getting  insufficient  sea- 
training  and  there  would  be  more  accidents.  Mr.  Murray 
Macdonald  (Falkirk  Burghs)  moved  a  reduction  of  the  vote  by 
8,000  men,  and  asked  that  the  shipbuilding  programme  should 
not  be  proceeded  with  until  the  House  had  expressed  an  opinion 
on  it,  if  possible  before  the  Hague  Conference.  A  qualified 
promise  to  this  effect  was  eventually  given  by  Mr.  Kobertson, 
and  the  motion  withdrawn.  Mr.  Balfour  remarked  that  alli- 
ances were  made  with  us  because  we  were  strong,  deplored 
the  omission  to  provide  in  the  Estimates  for  cruisers  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commerce,  pointed  out  that  the  increased  size  of  ships 
made  new  docks  necessary,  and  remarked  that  the  Home  Fleet 
was  in  an  anomalous  position,  neither  in  reserve  nor  in  the  first 
line;  what  was  the  justification  of  the  anomaly?  He  asked 
whether  the  Government  proposed  to  provide  for  the  work 
of  patrolling,  or  showing  the  nag?  Mr.  Bobertson  said  that 
the  Government  were  advised  that  there  was  no  need  to  lay 
down  more  than  one  cruiser,  unarmoured,  this  year.  Seven 
others  were  building.  The  new  Home  Fleet  would  have  as 
much  sea-going  time  as  the  sea-going  Fleets  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  There  had  been  more  **  showing  the  flag  *'  in  outlying 
parts  of  the  Empire  than  ever  before,  but  the  question  would  be 
mqoired  into  by  the  Departmental  Committee.  Subsequently, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Lambert  (South  Molton, 
Devon),  the  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  gave  further  informa- 
tion as  to  cruisers  and  dockyards,  and  explained  that  the  Nore 
division  would  be  composed  of  six  battleships,  six  cruisers,  and 
forty-eight  destroyers  fully  manned,  and  would  not  leave  home 
waters.  A  number  of  other  points  were  dealt  with  by  members 
for  dockyard  constituencies  and  Labour  representatives,  and 
Mr.  Lambert  promised  to  meet  a  deputation  of  the  former  to 
diflcQss  dockyard  grievances. 

The  farther  proceedings  in  Committee  of  Supply  this  week 
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were  less  interesting.  On  March  6  an  incident  of  the  transi- 
tion to  the  new  Army  organisation  arose.  Mr.  Haldane  sub- 
mitted a  Supplementary  Estimate  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  empowering  him  to  use  his  unexpended  surplus  at  the  close 
of  the  financial  year  partly — to  the  extent  of  20,000/. — to  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  by  the  Woolwich  explosion  of  February  11,  and 
partly  to  effect  a  transfer  to  the  War  Ofl&ce  of  debts  owed  to 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  for  drill  halls  by  Volun- 
teer corps,  provided  such  corps  came  into  the  new  Territorial 
Army.  Objections  were  made  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and 
other  Unionists  to  applying  unexpected  balances  otherwise  than 
in  reduction  of  the  National  Debt;  but  the  Estimate  was 
carried  by  299  to  88  votes. 

A  more  important  discussion  arose  on  a  resolution  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Harvey,  the  newly  elected  Labour- 
Liberal  member  for  North-East  Derbyshire,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Bell  (Derby),  secretary  of  the  railwaymen's  organisation,  re- 
presenting that  railway  servants*  hours  of  duty  were  often  ex- 
cessive, and  calling  on  the  Government  to  apply  more  vigorously 
the  Act  of  1893  regulating  railway  labour.  Mr.  Stuart- Wortley 
(Hallam,  Sheffield)  and  Sir  P.  Banbury  (City  of  London)  declared 
that  the  companies  were  doing  their  best,  but  were  occasionally 
overborne  by  activity  in  the  coal  trade  or  other  special  features 
of  the  traffic.  Mr.  Wardle  (Stockport)  and  Mr.  Hudson 
(Newoastle-on-Tyne),  both  Labour  members  and  ex-railway  ser- 
vants, moved  and  seconded  an  amendment  urging  the  legal 
limitation  of  hours,  and  the  compulsory  notification  of  all  ex- 
ceptions by  the  companies  themselves.  Mr.  Lloyd-Gteorge, 
replying  for  the  Government,  promised  to  make  every  effort 
to  enforce  the  existing  Acts,  but  declined  for  the  present 
to  take  the  course  proposed  by  the  amendment,  which  was 
rejected  by  205  to  50.  The  resolution  was  agreed  to  without 
opposition. 

A  more  exciting  issue  was  raised  by  the  Women's  Enfran- 
chisement Bill,  of  which  the  second  reading  was  moved  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Dickinson  (St.  Pancras,  N,),  on  Priday,  March  8.  It 
was  practically  a  one-clause  Bill,  declaring  that  in  all  Acts  re- 
lating to  the  qualifications  and  registration  of  Parliamentary 
voters  words  importing  the  masculine  gender  should  include 
women,  and  that  marriage  should  not  disqualify  a  woman  from 
voting.  Mr.  Dickinson  said  that  the  action  of  the  miUtant 
suffragists  should  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice  his  case.  Every 
citizen  should  have  the  right  to  vote.  Many  eminent  men  had 
accepted  the  principle,  it  was  making  headway  on  the  Continent, 
and  had  been  approved  of  by  400  members  of  the  existing 
House  of  Commons  The  old  argument  that  woman  must  not 
vote  because  she  could  not  fight  had  been  disproved  by  experi- 
ence— he  referred  not  to  Westminster,  but  to  the  Boer  women 
and  the  heroic  nurses  who  had  risked  their  lives  on  the  battle- 
field.   While  we  had  34,000  illiterate  voters,  we  could  not  with- 
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hold  the  vote  from  women  on  the  ground  of  their  inferiority  of 
intellect,  and  the  experience  of  the  four  American  States  and 
the  Colonies  where  women  had  the  franchise  disproved  the 
theory  that  the  social  relations  of  the  sexes  would  be  revolution- 
ised. Nor  could  it  be  maintained  that  women  did  not  want  or 
would  not  use  the  vote.  The  Bill  did  not  enact  adult  suffrage, 
but  the  franchise  generally  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
Parliament,  and  he  wanted  the  principle  recognised  that  neither 
sex  nor  marriage  should  disqualify. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said  that  the  Government 
would  leave  the  Bill  to  the  House.  Personally,  he  warmly 
supported  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  They  were  taxed 
without  direct  representation,  and  had  to  obey  laws  they  did  not 
help  to  make.  Their  opinion  on  many  matters  calling  for 
legislation  was  of  greater  value  than  men's,  e.g.,  on  the  feeding 
of  school  children,  infant  mortality,  and  hygiene.  This  Bill, 
indeed,  would  only  enfranchise  a  small  minority  of  well-to-do 
women  and  not  affect  working  women  at  all  adequately ;  but  he 
should  vote  for  it  as  a  declaration  of  principle. 

The  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  moved  and  seconded  by 
two  Liberal  members,  Mr.  Whitbread  {Essex,  S.E,)  and  Mr. 
Bertram  {Hitohin,  Herts).  The  former  argued  that  the  four 
American  States  in  question  had  only  1,000,000  inhabitants  out 
of  a  total  of  80,000,000,  and  they  and  our  Colonies  were  not  con- 
cerned with  foreign  affairs  and  military  problems.  The  Bill 
had  its  genesis  in  two  small  groups  of  ladies,  the  intellectual, 
who  had  never  made  good  their  claim  to  speak  for  the  sex,  and 
the  physical  force  group,  "  a  stage  army.'*  The  constitutional 
change  would  be  as  great  as  those  effected  by  the  Reform  Bills, 
and  should  only  be  undertaken  by  the  Government,  which  had, 
however,  no  mandate  for  it.  The  Bill  would  restore  the  balance 
of  power  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes  and  check  social  re- 
forms. Among  the  subsequent  speakers,  only  one — Sir  F.  S. 
Powell  {Wiga/n),  an  opponent — was  a  Unionist.  Mr.  Snowden 
(BUiekhwrn)  and  Mr.  Shackleton  (Clitheroe,  Lanes,  N.E.)  supported 
the  Bill,  the  former  as  widely  affecting  working  women,  the 
latter  as  a  declaration  of  principle.  Mr.  Massie  (Crioklade, 
WUts)  said  that  the  Bill  would  enable  the  well-to-do  to  manu- 
facture fagot  votes,  and  that  he  had  a  postcard  from  Mr.  W. 
E.  Gladstone  declaring  himself  strongly  opposed  to  women's 
suffrage.  Mr.  Osmond  Williams  {Merioneth)  spoke  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  and  several  Liberal  members  opposed  it, 
while  Mr.  W.  Redmond  declared  in  its  favour.  Eventually 
Mr.  Rees  (Montgomery  Boroughs),  a  Liberal,  talked  the  Bill  out. 
Mr.  Dickinson  two  or  three  times  attempted  to  move  the 
closure,  but  without  success. 

Attempts  were  afterwards  made  to  obtain  signatures  among 
women  to  a  declaration  disclaiming  desire  for  the  franchise,  a 
disclaimer  already  made  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  the  well- 
known  novelist.     There  was  a   further  demonstration  outside 
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the  House  of  Commons  on  March  20,  with  features  and  results 
similar  to  that  of  February  15 ;  but  the  chief  after-effect  of 
this  abortive  debate  was  to  intensify  the  agitation  and  to  turn 
it  more  directly  to  the  detriment  of  Libersd  candidates  at  bye- 
elections. 

Meanwhile  the  House  of  Lords  had  given  a  second  reading 
(March  7)  to  the  Judicature  Bill,  a  measure  enabling  the  Court 
of  Appeal  to  sit  in  divisions  constituted  of  two  Lords  Justices 
instead  of  three,  in  order  to  overtake  heavy  arrears.  There  was 
no  serious  opposition,  though  Lord  Aiverstone,  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  and  (in  a  maiden  speech)  Lord  Collins  of  Kensing- 
ton, better  known  as  Mr.  Justice  Henn  Collins,  who  had  just 
taken  his  seat,  intimated  that  the  remedy  could  not  be  considered 
as  permanent  or  as  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  better  observance  of  Sunday,  which  had  been  urged  in 
a  "  message  to  the  nation  **  signed  by  the  Primate,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  and  the  President  of  the 
National  Council  oi  Evangelical  Free  Churches,  and  issued  on 
January  5,  was  dealt  with  in  certain  aspects  in  both  Houses 
about  this  time.  A  resolution  on  March  5  advocating  the 
Sunday  closing  of  public  houses,  moved  and  seconded  by  Labour 
members,  Mr.  Nicholls  (Northants,  N,)  and  Mr.  Richards 
{Monmouthshire,  W,\  was  favourably  received  by  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  who 
intimated  that  the  subject  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  coming 
Licensing  Bill :  but  it  was  talked  out.  The  question  of  Sunday 
trading  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  43)  was  again  brought 
before  the  House  by  Lord  Avebury  on  March  11.  He  moved 
a  resolution  urging  legislation  in  accordance  with  the  unani- 
mous reports  of  the  Conmiittees  of  1905  and  1906.  Several 
Peers  supported  the  demand,  but  Earl  Beauchamp  replied  for 
the  Government  that  their  hands  were  too  full,  and  that  the 
matter  was  full  of  difficulties  in  detail.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  urged  that  the  evil  was  growing  and  must  be  aealt 
with  promptly,  if  at  all.  The  difficulties  had  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  he  referred  to  opinion  in  the  Colonies  and 
France.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  while  admitting  the 
difficulties,  said  that  it  was  no  argument  against  a  reform  that 
the  Government's  hands  were  full.  He  suggested  that  the 
motion  should  be  so  amended  as  to  ask  the  Government  to 
legislate  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Even  in  this  form  the 
Earl  of  Crewe  was  unable  to  accept  the  motion,  but  it  was 
carried  without  a  division. 

The  New  Hebrides  Convention  was  again  made  use  of  as 
a  basis  for  attack  on  the  Government  in  Committee  of  Supply 
on  Monday,  March  11.  As  before  the  attack  was  largely  de- 
fensive, or  exculpatory,  of  the  introduction  by  the  late  Unionist 
Government  of  Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa.  It  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Lyttelton,  who,  however,  began  his  speech  by 
inquiring  the  views  of  the  Government  on  their  predecessors' 
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proposal  that  the  "Coloniar'  should  become  the  **Imperiar* 
Conference,  and  that  a  consultative  committee  should  be  set  up 
to  prepare  the  agenda  before  it  met.  He  went  on  to  refer  to 
the  recent  Transvaal  elections  (Feb.  10)  as  disappointing  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Government.  They  had  hoped,  he  said,  for  a 
balance  of  parties  and  a  coalition  Ministry ;  but  General  Botha, 
not  Sir  R.  Solomon,  was  Prime  Minister,  and  every  party  in  the 
Colony  held  that  the  Chinese,  "  those  manacled  slaves,''  could 
not  be  sent  away  until  replaced  by  native  labour.  He  was  ad- 
verse to  such  labour  on  grounds  of  humanity ;  for  the  death- 
rate  of  native  labourers  was  37  per  1,000,  against  11  per  1,000  for 
the  Chinese.  He  condemned  the  preference  given  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Robinson  for  recruiting  native  labour  in  Portuguese  territory 
(Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  200),  and  ridiculed  the  idea  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  employment  of  more  white  labour;  and  at- 
tacked Mr.  Churchill  for  his  "  defamatory  and  unfounded  ** 
charges  against  the  Native  Labour  Association.  He  then  turned 
to  the  New  Hebrides  Convention.  Under  it,  a  child  might,  if 
tall  enough,  be  taken  for  three  years  beyond  British  jurisdiction 
and  employed  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  except  for  an  hour's  inter- 
val, with  pay  of  less  than  ten  shillings  a  month.  TJnmarried 
girls  might  be  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the  tribe, 
married  women  with  the  consent  of  their  husbands.  The 
Queensland  ordinance,  in  force  for  the  past  twenty  years  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  provided  strict  inspection,  and  forbade  recruiting 
of  persons  under  sixteen.  What  right  had  a  Government  that 
sanctioned  abuses  in  the  New  Hebrides  to  pose  as  censors  of 
their  predecessors'  action  in  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Churchill  replied  that  the  proposals  referred  to  regard- 
ing the  Colonial  Conference  had  been  neither  adopted  nor  dis- 
regarded, but  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Conference  itself.  The 
opposition  in  the  country  had  malevolently  represented  the 
action  of  the  Government.  The  Labour  ordinance  for  the 
islands  as  it  stood  was  primitive,  but  supplementary  local  regu- 
lations would  be  drawn  up  after  consultation  with  the  Premiers 
of  the  Colonies  concerned.  The  Queensland  ordinance  referred 
only  to  labourers  from  the  New  Hebrides  serving  in  Queensland ; 
it  was  inapplicable  to  labour  elsewhere.  The  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  held  that  the  Convention  would  not  make  repatria- 
tion compulsory,  unless  it  was  claimed  by  the  labourer.  In  New 
Caledonia  the  Government  could  not  control  the  conditions  of 
labour,  but  in  Fiji — where,  however,  the  number  of  indentured 
labourers  from  the  Hebrides  was  about  36  annually — a  time- 
expired  labourer  would  not  be  prevented  from  remaining. 
The  real  ration  d'iire  of  the  attack  on  the  Government  was  not 
to  benefit  the  Polynesians,  but  to  support  the  rotten  cause  of 
Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa.  He  adhered  to  his  attack  on 
the  rtn^  of  mining  companies  there,  and  to  his  statement  that 
the  Witwatersrand  Labour  Association  could  and  did  control 
the  supply  of  native  labour.     But  a  new  phase,  he  thought,  was 
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now  beginning.  A  new  Government,  strongly  supported  by 
the  electorate,  was  installed  in  the  Transvaal,  and  he  expressed 
confidence  in  its  capacity,  and  in  the  readiness  of  that  House 
to  protect  it. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  (Dulwich,  Camberwell),  in  a  combative  speech 
which  roused  the  Opposition  to  enthusiasm,  assured  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  forget  the  subject  of 
Chinese  labour.  They  had  depressed  an  industry  in  the 
Transvaal  to  liberate  men  who  did  not  wish  to  be  free,  the 
conditions  of  the  New  Hebrides  Convention  were  far  i^ore  oner- 
pus  than  those  of  the  Chinese  labour  ordinance.  The  privilege 
of  recruiting  granted  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Robinson  was  given  to  secure 
his  support  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese.  The  Government 
had  also  paid  for  Boer  support  by  granting  a  Constitution  gerry- 
mandered in  the  Boers'  interest,  but  they  had  not  got  it; 
because  every  party  in  the  Transvaal  was  determined  that  the 
Chinese  should  remain  until  they  could  be  replaced. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  said  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech  mani- 
festly aimed  at  creating  friction  between  the  Home  and  the 
Transvaal  Governments.  Both  recognised  that  there  could  not 
be  wholesale  and  immediate  repatriation.  For  the  New  Hebrides 
Convention  we  were  jointly  responsible  with  France  and  pre- 
pared to  take  our  share  of  the  responsibility  ;  but  he  repudiated 
absolutely  on  behalf  of  both  Governments  the  charge  that  the 
Convention  would  entail  gross  cruelty  and  immorality.  He 
hoped  New  Caledonia  would  be  kept  out  of  the  discussion.  The 
regulations  for  recruiting  were  not  yet  drawn,  but  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  limit  British  recruiters  of  labour  to  British 
territory,  and  French  recruiters  to  French.  The  Queensland 
ordinance,  he  believed,  was  never  applied  in  the  New  Hebrides 
themselves.  There  had  been  no  inspection  or  control  of  re- 
cruiting in  the  islands,  and  its  establishment  now  was  a  step 
in  advance.  The  regulation  with  regard  to  height  was  put  in 
to  exclude  little  children,  because  age  was  difficult  to  ascertain. 
The  Government  would  intimate  to  the  Governor  of  Fiji  its 
view  as  to  compulsory  repatriation.  There  was  no  analogy 
with  Chinese  labour  in  the  Transvaal.  The  Chinese  were  kept 
in  compounds  without  their  women,  restricted  to  unskilled  labour, 
and  turned  out  as  aliens  when  their  contract  ceased.  These 
unnatural  and  unwholesome  conditions  were  absent  under  the 
New  Hebrides  Convention.  It  constituted  the  minimum  of 
safeguards,  not  the  maximum,  and  the  Commissioners  in  the 
islands  would  have  power  to  make  supplementary  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  labour.  The  House  would  be  enabled  to 
examine  the  instructions  to  them  and  the  regulations  giving  those 
instructions  effect. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  (Gravesend)  moved  to  reduce  the  vote  by 
1,000/.  as  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
South  Africa,  and  declared  that  the  chief  object  of  the  New 
Hebrides  Convention  was  to  enable  France  to  recruit  natives 
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for  the  mines  of  New  Caledonia.  Major  Seely  (Aberorombyf 
Liverpool)  and,  later,  other  Liberal  or  Labour  members  spoke, 
defending  the  Government,  but  indicating  some  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Convention;  Mr.  P.  E.  Smith  (Walton^  Liverpool) 
delivered  a  trenchant  attack  on  the  Government ;  and  Mr. 
Molteno  (Dumfriesshire)  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  natives  in  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  (Bordesley,  Birmingham)  diverted  attention 
to  the  events  in  Jamaica  which  preceded  the  resignation  of  the 
Governor  (Foreign  and  Colonial  History,  Chapter  VIII.),  and 
vindicated  Sir  A.  Swettenham's  action  and  attitude  towards  the 
American  admiral,  regarding  his  resignation  as  discreditable  to 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Balfour,  however,  here  intervened  to  recall  the  Com- 
mittee to  its  main  theme.  In  an  animated  speech,  which  was 
loudly  cheered  by  his  followers,  he  declared  that  he  could  see 
no  difference  as  regarded  repatriation  between  the  Chinese  and 
the  New  Hebrides  ordinances.  The  announcement  that  the 
Convention  would  be  modified  by  subsequent  regulations  was 
an  after-thought ;  it  had  not  been  mentioned  before  and  was  not 
contemplated  in  Lord  Elgin's  printed  despatches.  The  Con- 
vention could  only  be  altered  as  to  its  worst  features  by  a  new 
Convention  with  France.  For  the  Government,  slavery  had 
not  a  moral,  but  merely  a  party  meaning.  In  Africa  indentured 
labour  was  slavery ;  elsewhere  it  was  social  reform. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  winding  up  the  debate, 
indignantly  repudiated  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  charge — made  when 
the  country  was  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the  noblest  example 
we  had  ever  set — of  gerrymandering  the  Transvaal  Constitution 
to  bribe  the  Boers.  In  fact,  the  Progressives  had  polled  fewer 
men  per  seat  than  the  other  parties.  Defending  the  New 
Hebndes  Convention,  he  declared  that  the  Labour  Ordinance 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  skeleton  plan,  to  be  filled  in  carefully 
by  the  Commissioners  and  numerous  inspectors  who  would  see 
that  the  islanders  would  be  treated  well.  A  Conservative 
Government  in  1888  had  sanctioned  the  employment  of  children 
over  twelve  in  Fiji.  In  fact,  the  transfers  with  which  they  were 
now  dealing  would  practically  be  confined  to  the  New  Hebrides 
group.  If  the  islanders  went  to  New  Caledonia,  representatives 
of  the  French  Government  would  superintend  their  recruiting, 
if  to  Fiji,  they  would  be  under  the  Unionist  ordinance  of  1888. 
He  saw  nothing  done  by  the  present  Government  needing  apo- 
logy, excuse  or  explanation. 

The  debate  was  cut  short  by  the  11  o'clock  rule,  and  the 
reduction  was  negatived  by  283  to  107. 

The  proceedings  in  Supply  on  Tuesday,  March  12,  were 
deferred  for  a  few  minutes  oy  a  further  personal  explanation 
from  Mr.  Marks  {Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent)  regarding  the  charges 
against  him  pressed  by  a  small  section  of  his  Unionist  constitu- 
ents.    Referring  to  the  attack  on  him  in  the  previous  November 
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(Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  236)  he  stated  that  he  had  written 
on  November  30  to  the  president  of  the  local  Conservative 
Association,  pointing  out  that  the  only  new  element  in  the  situa- 
tion consisted  in  certain  allusions  made  to  his  paper,  the  Finaneial 
NewSy  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Jonas,  calling  attention  to  them 
and  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  association.  The 
president  had  replied  that  to  ask  him  to  institute  an  action  for 
libel  would  bring  ridicule  on  the  electors  of  Thanet ;  and  that  the 
association  were  satisfied  that  the  charge  against  him  was  false, 
and  expressing  unabated  confidence  in  him.  The  statement  was 
heard  in  almost  complete  silence. 

The  11  o'clock  rule  having  been  suspended  by  318  votes 
to  82,  the  report  of  the  Supplementary  Civil  Service  Votes 
gave  opportunity  for  a  miscellaneous  debate.  The  principal 
topic  was  the  non-publication  of  the  West-Ridgeway  Report 
(Annual  Register,  1906,  pp.  88,  199).  The  Constitution,  the 
Prime  Minister  explained,  followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  on  all  important  points,  but  the  report  itself  had  been 
withheld  as  containing  confidential  matter,  e,g.,  comments  on 
the  different  South  African  parties  by  the  committee  and 
by  one  another.  A  reference  to  the  Welsh  Church  Com- 
mission drew  from  Mr.  Lloyd-George  the  declaration  that 
the  question  of  Welsh  Disestablishment  was  settled,  and 
that  the  business  of  the  Commission  was  to  collect  particulars 
bearing  on  the  question.  Later,  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
development  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  Ireland  by  the  provision  of 
more  piers  and  harbours,  moved  by  Mr.  Mooney  (Netvry),  was 
sympathetically  received  by  Mr.  Birrell,  who  promised  legislation 
facilitating  contributions  by  local  authorities,  and  held  out  hopes 
of  further  grants  from  the  Treasury.  Hopes  were  also  held  out 
next  day  (March  13)  of  the  improvement  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Academy.  In  reply  to  criticisms  affecting  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  McKenna  (Monmouth,  N,),  the  new  Education  Minis- 
ter, said  that  he  had  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  teaching 
of  socialism  and  secularism  at  the  voluntary  **  Socialist  Sunday 
Schools  **  held  at  the  schools  of  the  London  County  Council, 
at  which  attacks  were  made  on  religion  and  on  the  rich.  The 
question  was  for  the  ratepayers  of  London  and  the  majority  of 
the  County  Council.  [Later  in  the  year  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Council  to  terminate  the  tenancies  of  the  bodies  in  question.] 
As  regarded  the  appointments  to  the  Welsh  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  had  complained  that 
Mr.  Owen  Edwards  was  an  ex-Radical  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Da  vies  the 
Chairman  of  the  Denbighshire  County  Council,  which  had  joined 
in  the  **  Welsh  revolt  "  against  the  Act  of  1902.  Mr.  McKenna 
replied  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  performed  great  services  to  educa- 
tion, and  ardently  desired  to  improve  that  of  his  native  country, 
and  Mr.  Davies  was  an  extremely  capable  administrator.  He 
himself  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  Davies  had  been  associated 
with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  through  a  firm  of 
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solicitors,  but  it  would  have  made  no  differenca  Wales  required 
a  fundamentally  different  type  of  secondary  school  from  England, 
and  therefore  a  different  Education  Department.  Turning  to 
another  criticism,  the  educational  ladder  from  primary  to  second- 
ary schools  had  not  been  fully  satisfactory,  but  good  secondary 
schools  involved  payment  of  fees.  He  proposed  to  make  it  a 
condition  in  giving  new  grants  to  secondary  schools  that  sufi&cient 
places  should  be  reserved  for  children  from  elementary  schools. 
Later,  Mr.  Yoxall  {Nottingham,  W,)  said  there  should  be  two 
ladders,  one  leading  to  the  University,  the  other  to  the  Techno- 
logical Institute  :  the  Department  was  not  favourable  to  the 
second. 

A  more  conspicuous  example  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  Irish  Nationalist  demands  was  given  on  Wednesday, 
March  13,  when  Mr.  Hogan  {Tipperary,  N.)  moved,  and  Mr. 
Nolan  (Louth,  S,)  seconded,  a  resolution  demanding  the  repeal 
of  the  Irish  Crimes  Act  of  1887,  popularly  known  as  the  Coercion 
Act.  Ireland,  they  argued,  was  a  crimeless  country :  the  Act 
was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and,  as  it  could  still  be  put 
in  force  at  any  time,  it  remained  a  standing  menace  to  the 
liberty  of  the  Irish  people.  Mr.  Gordon  (Londonderry,  S.), 
in  opposing  the  resolution,  urged  that  no  law-abiding  subject 
had  anything  to  fear  from  the  statute.  It  had  proved  useful, 
and  the  present  Chief  Secretary  would,  he  predicted,  have  to 
use  it  hereafter.  The  Act  was  passed  to  enable  the  authorities 
to  cope  with  special  kinds  of  crime,  such  as  intimidation  and  boy- 
cotting, and  he  called  attention  to  several  recent  cases  of  both. 
The  Attorney-General  for  Ireland — Mr.  R.  R.  Cherry,  K.C.  (Ex- 
change, Liverpool) — asked  why,  if  the  Crimes  Act  was  so  excellent, 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  extend  it  as  a  whole  to  England 
and  Scotland.  Would  the  English  people  tolerate  the  proclaim- 
ing, say,  of  a  particular  Birmingham  trade  union,  and  the  trial 
of  its  members  by  two  magistrates  from  London ;  or  a  secret 
inquiry,  or  a  special  court  for  political  offences  ?  The  present 
Government  had  decided  to  trust  to  the  ordinary  law.  The  aim 
of  every  Government  should  be  to  convince  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  that  the  law  was  their  friend,  not  their  enemy. 
The  Government  had  also  stopped  interference  with  the  im- 
panelling of  juries.  He  beheved  that  if  juries  were  trusted  they 
would  do  their  duty.  The  ordinary  law  had  been  relied  on  in 
recent  political  cases  with  excellent  results,  and  he  felt  confident 
that  boycotting  and  intimidation  would  be  dealt  with  much 
more  successfinly  by  it  than  under  the  Crimes  Act.  He  gave  a 
very  favourable  account  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  the  exception 
being  the  region  of  the  Clanricarde  estate.  Mr.  C.  Craig 
(Antrim,  S.)  contested  this  account,  and  Mr.  Birrell,  amid  loud 
Nationalist  cheers,  announced  that  the  Government  would 
support  the  motion.  They  were  pledged  to  repeal  the  Act, 
which  was  really  a  code  of  tyrannical  laws.  The  Government, 
however,  had  three  important  Irish  measures  in  prospect,  and 
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could  not  spare  time  this  session  for  the  repeal ;  but  they  were 
determined  to  repeal  it  as  soon  as  they  could,  and  in  any  case 
the  Act  would  be  dead  and  buried  while  they  were  in  offica 
Mr.  Long  (Dubliny  S.)  profoundly  regretted  this  decision,  and 
contested  the  accuracy  of  the  Government  view  of  the  condition 
of  Ireland.     But  the  resolution  was  carried  by  252  to  83. 

On  the  report  of  the  vote  for  naval  personnel  (March  13) 
there  was  a  further  debate  ranging  from  points  of  administrative 
detail  to  general  questions  of  naval  policy.  Unionist  members 
criticised  the  reduction  of  1,000  men ;  some  Liberals  complained 
that  it  was  not  greater ;  and  Mr.  Cobbold  (Ipstvich)  urged  the 
Government  to  **play  the  noble  rdle  of  reducing  our  bloated 
armaments  "  to  show  the  Hague  Conference  that  we  were  really 
in  earnest.  Other  Liberals,  however,  held  to  the  two-Power 
standard,  and  Mr.  Bellairs  {King's  Lynn)  declared  that  the  bulk 
of  the  party  opposed  reduction.  Mr.  Lambert  (South  Molton, 
Devon),  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  limited  his  reference  to 
this  topic  to  a  declaration  that  the  Government  as  a  whole  were 
as  loyal  and  as  devoted  as  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  need  of 
efforts  to  arrest  the  growth  of  armaments.  Beferring  to  a  com- 
plaint made  by  Mr.  Bellairs  (King*s  Lynn)  of  the  large  number 
of  groundings  and  collisions,  which  that  member  had  ascribed 
to  the  restricted  employment  of  officers  consequent  on  the 
redistribution  of  the  Fleet,  he  complained  that  the  allegation 
imputed  lack  of  executive  ability  to  the  officers,  and  no  body 
served  their  country  with  more  ability  than  naval  officers  and 
men.  The  Admiralty  would  watch  carefully  the  new  system 
of  training  officers,  but  at  present  it  was  working  very  satis- 
factorily. There  were  1,227  more  stokers  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  the  number  was  satisfactory.  After  further  reference 
to  details,  he  said  that  the  attacks  on  the  Estimates  as  excessive 
and  as  deficient  showed  that  the  Admiralty  were  taking  a  safe 
middle  course.  Its  duty  was  to  give  the  country  full  fighting 
value  for  its  money. 

Mr.  Balfour  began  by  asking  whether,  as  Mr.  Bellairs  had 
stated,  the  nucleus  crews  had  insufficient  sea  training,  and  then 
went  on  to  deal  with  the  general  question  of  naval  strength. 
He  objected  to  rhetorical  phrases  like  "  bloated  armaments  ** : 
the  adequacy  of  the  Army  or  Navy  amid  the  changes  of  this 
changing  world  ought  to  be  arguable  as  a  business  question. 
The  phrase  '*  mistress  of  the  seas,"  which  he  preferred  to  avoid, 
might  be  better  suited  for  use  at  home  than  abroad,  but  it 
meant  that  we  depended  for  defence  and  safety  on  having  a 
Navy  so  preponderant  that  we  need  not  fear  the  alliance  of  any 
other  two  Powers  against  us.  If  that  proposition  was  neither 
aggressive  nor  untrue,  was  it  not  folly  to  nope  that  we  could 
greatly  reduce  our  Naval  Estimates  when  we  knew  that  other 
Powers  were  building  navies  indicating  that  our  preponderance 
would  not  remain  unchallenged  ?  The  House  could  do  nothing 
more  fatal  for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  to  let  it  be  supposed 
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that  we,  with  our  small  Army,  were  prepared  to  accept  a  Navy 
capable  of  being  crashed  by  some  alliance.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  Ha^e  Conference — when  he  himself  happened  to  be  tem- 
porarily m  charge  of  the  Foreign  Office — Lord  Salisbury  had  said 
that  he  looked  with  sympathy  on  any  attempt  likely  to  diminish 
the  burden  of  armaments,  and  the  Unionists  held  to  that  view. 
They  had  thought  that  a  more  hopeful  field  was  presented  by 
those  treaties  of  arbitration  of  which  they  had  framed  many, 
and  which  had  since  had  excellent  results,  known  and  unknown, 
for  the  peace  of  the  world.  He  still  held  this  view,  but  he  did 
not  deny  that  a  diminution  of  armaments,  if  practicable,  would 
be  an  inestimable  boon  to  mankind.  But  any  diminution  should 
leave  our  relative  strength  unimpaired.  Our  naval  burdens 
were  heavy,  but  not  crushing,  and  we  must  bear  them  so  long 
as  foreign  nations  persisted  in  bringing  up  their  fleets  to  a 
strength  which  made  it  necessary  to  maintain  ours  for  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  the  security  of  our  own  shores  and  the 
Colonies. 

Mr.  E.  Robertson  {Dundee),  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
wound  up  the  debate.  On  the  Hague  Conference  he  could  not 
add  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
nucleus  crew  system  was  a  great  advance  on  the  old  system 
of  reserves,  though  the  nucleus  crew  ship  was  not  equal  to  the 
ship  fully  manned;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty  it 
had  succeeded. 

The  Report  of  Supply  on  the  Army  Estimates,  which  was 
then  taken,  evoked  a  number  of  criticisms  on  various  points. 
Several  Liberal  members  urged  further  retrenchments,  and  Mr. 
Haldane,  answering  critics,  declared  that  in  spite  of  the  reduc- 
tions effected  the  Army  was  more  efficient  than  before  the  Boer 
War,  and  the  Empire  more  powerfully  defended  than  ever. 

A  sidelight  on  the  lack  of  capital,  which  was  brought  into 
prominence  later  in  connection  with  the  fall  in  Consols,  was 
afforded  by  an  amendment  moved  by  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees— Mr.Emmott(OW/iaw) — on  March  14,  to  a  standing  order 
of  the  House.  This  order  sanctioned  the  payment  of  interest 
by  railway  companies  out  of  capital  during  the  construction  of 
new  lines,  up  to  3  per  cent. ;  the  amendment  would  raise 
the  amount  to  4  per  cent.  Mr.  Enmiott  stated  that  he  had 
been  "  a  little  appalled  **  to  see  how  few  private  Bill  schemes 
were  ^oing  through  owing  to  lack  of  capital.  There  was  some 
opposition.  Sir  F.  Banbury  declaring  that  capital  was  really 
being  held  back  by  the  programme  of  the  advanced  Liberals, 
but  the  proposal  was  carried  by  195  to  58. 

Some  useful  non-contentious  measures  which  eventually 
passed  into  law  were  advanced  a  stage  in  the  next  few  days. 
The  Companies  Bill,  based  on  the  recommendations  of  a  depart- 
mental committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  March  14  ;  the  Lights  on  Vehicles  Bill,  mak- 
ing BQch  lights  compulsory  in  Great  Britain,  introduced   by 
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Major  Benton  {Oainsborotigh,  Lines),  passed  its  second  reading 
next  day  in  the  Commons ;  and  the  Patents  and  Designs  Bill, 
a  Government  measure  simplifying  and  cheapening  procedure 
and  preventing  the  obstruction  of  British  industrial  development 
by  the  abuse  of  patents,  was  read  a  first  time  on  March  19.  This 
last  measure  was  commented  on  sardonically  by  Tariff  Be- 
formers  as  a  departure  from  the  strict  Free  Trade  creed. 

But  Colonial  questions  continued  to  afford  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  attack  on  the  Government.  The  second  reading  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  (No.  1)  Bill  on  Monday,  March  18,  gave 
rise  to  a  very  discursive  debate,  dealing,  however,  mainly  with 
two  subjects,  the  Newfoundland  fishery  dispute  and  land  settle- 
ment in  the  Orange  Biver  Colony.  With  regard  to  the  former. 
Earl  Percy  (Kensington,  S.),  while  not  challenging  the  modus 
Vivendi,  charged  the  Colonial  Office  with  neglect  and  "  ahnost 
incredible  want  of  tact  '* ;  and  these  complaints  were  echoed  by 
Mr.  Lyttelton  (St.  George's,  Hanover  Square).  To  the  latter 
question  attention  was  called  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  (Gravesend) 
and  Mr.  E.  Cecil  (Aston  Manor),  who  urged  its  importance  and 
pressed  for  full  information,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  also  commented 
unfavourably  on  the  diversion  to  other  purposes  of  500,000/. 
originally  intended  for  the  work,  and  on  the  limitation  of  the 
duration  of  the  Settlement  Board  to  five  years.  Mr.  Mackamess 
(Newbury,  Berks),  while  not  approving  of  all  the  details  of  the 
New  Hebrides  Convention,  dissociated  himself  from  the  Op- 
position attacks  on  the  Government,  and  complained  that  m 
regard  to  the  Natal  rebellion  of  1906  and  the  Chinese  repatria- 
tion proclamation,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  had  not  done  all  that  he 
might  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  or  to  satisfy  Liberal  feeling. 
Mr.  T.  Taylor  (Radcliffe,  Lanes,  S.E,)  drew  attention  to  the 
continuance  of  the  opium  traffic  in  a  British  Colony,  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  remarked  that  every  available  oppor- 
tunity had  been  seized  this  session  to  criticise  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  determination  of  China  to  reform  the  opium  traffic  made 
it  imperative  for  other  nations  to  aid  that  movement  and  keep 
abreast  of  it,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  India  Office 
would  bring  the  legislation  of  our  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
into  conformity  with  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  House 
and  our  duty  as  a  civilising  Power.  The  Natal  rising  was  in 
the  past ;  as  to  the  rest  of  Mr.  Mackarness's  speech,  he  recom- 
mended patience.  It  would  be  impolitic  to  say  what  the  Transvaal 
Legislature  would  do  with  the  coolies,  still  more  what  the  Home 
Government  would  do  in  circumstances  unlikely  to  arise.  The 
Land  Board  in  the  Transvaal  was  not  to  plant  new  settlers,  but 
to  be  a  sort  of  screen  between  those  already  there  and  the  Boer 
Government.  It  would  have  ample  funds  for  panting  remis- 
sions of  rent,  if  necessary,  and  the  settlers  would  be  in  a  favoured 
position.  The  500,000/.  diverted  was  being  used  temporarily 
m  assisting  the  resettlement  of  Boers.  The  Newfoundland 
question  was  very  complicated,  involving  questions  of  diplomacy 
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and  international  law,  and  technical  problems,  and  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  which  might  oe  prejudiced  in  defending 
the  Grovemment  on  the  score  of  its  conduct  to  the  Colony,  The 
essence  of  the  dispute  was  whether  local  fishery  regulations 
made  by  the  Colony  were  binding  on  subjects  of  the  United 
States  fishing  under  treaty  rights.  The  Americans  under  the 
Convention  of  1818  had  the  right  to  fish  on  some  parts  only  of 
the  Newfoundland  coast.  Up  to  1905  they  had  been  allowed  to 
buy  fish  both  where  they  had,  and  where  they  had  not,  treaty 
rights  to  take  it.  Their  ships  sailed  from  Gloucester,  Mass,  with 
nucleus  crews  and  engaged  additional  hands,  Newfoundlanders, 
on  arrival ;  these  men  could  use  the  ^ill  net,  requiring  special 
skill.  In  1905  Sir  Robert  Bond,  dissatisfied  with  the  non- 
ratification  of  the  Hay-Bond  Convention  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  got  a  law  passed  through  the  Newfoundland  Le^slature 
prohibiting  this  engagement  of  Newfoundlanders  withm  terri- 
torial waters.  This  law  was  evaded  by  going  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit,  and  the  prohibition  was  extended  outside  that  limit 
in  1906.  To  that  law  the  Home  Government  had  reserved  their 
assent.  The  prohibition  to  engage  Newfoundland  fishermen  led 
to  the  use  of  the  purse  seine  (which  would  ultimately  injure  the 
fishery)  instead  of  the  gill  net,  and  so  freed  the  Americans  from 
dependence  on  the  Newfoundlanders.  After  defending  the 
Government  from  the  charge  of  negligence,  he  showed  that 
the  modus  vivendi  was  necessary  to  avert  disorder  among  the 
fishermen  of  the  two  nations.  Captain  Anstruther  of  H.M.S. 
Brilliant,  whose  tact  he  highly  commended,  had  got  all  parties 
to  agree  to  a  friendly  arrangement,  excluding  the  use  of  purse 
8eine&  A  statute  of  1819,  in  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers, 
gave  the  Government  power  to  make  regulations  for  the  conduct 
of  the  fishery.  That  was  the  legal  basis  for  their  action  in 
establishing  the  modus  vivendi,  but  they  had,  besides,  a  moral 
right  to  be  the  supreme  judges  in  interpreting  treaties,  since  it 
was  we  who  would  pay  for  a  wrong  decision.  In  conclusion, 
he  defended  the  Colonial  Secretary  against  Mr.  Mackarness's 
attacks,  and  claimed  that  the  Government  had  done  much  to 
earn  substantial  results  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  R.  Eobson)  also  defended  the 
action  of  the  Government  on  technical  grounds  ;  and  attention 
was  then  called  by  Mr.  Smeaton  (Stirlingshire)  to  the  alleged 
exploitation  by  certain  retired  Colonial  Governors  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Colonies  they  had  administered — in  Ceylon,  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Fiji ;  and  by  Mr.  Stanley  Wilson  {Holdemess,  E.R, 
Yorks)  to  the  case  of  the  alleged  Norwegian  trawling  in  the 
Moray  Firth,  to  which  attention  had  been  called  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  February  21  and  March  12.  It  may  here  be  ex- 
plained that  trawling  had  been  prohibited  in  the  Moray  Firth, 
which  was  a  breeding  ground  for  fish ;  but  Norwegians  having 
been  convicted  for  breach  of  the  regulation,  their  Government 
had  claimed  that  the  offence  was  committed  more  than  three 
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miles  from  shore,  and  so  outside  territorial  waters :  and  the 
Government  had  released  the  foreign  offenders  but  was  pro- 
secuting British  subjects.  It  was  stated  during  the  debate 
that  the  **  Norwegian  **  trawling  vessels  were  really  owned  in 
Grimsby,  and  stress  was  laid  on  the  injury  done  to  the  fishery 
by  trawling.  Mr.  Stanley  Wilson  was  adverse  to  closing 
the  Firth  or  prosecuting  the  fishermen,  alleging  that  foreign 
Powers  could  retaliate  with  very  serious  effect:  the  Scottish 
members  who  spoke  took  the  other  side.  Mr.  Sinclair  {Forfar- 
shire),  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  said  that  British  subjects  who 
broke  British  laws  could  hardly  expect  to  go  unpunished,  and 
that  they  hoped  to  make  some  friendly  arrangement  with 
Norway,  and  to  make  it  illegal  to  land  in  England  fish  taken  in 
the  Moray  Firth. 

A  further  instalment  of  the  land  reforms  projected  by  the 
Government  was  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Bill,  intro- 
duced by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland — Mr.  Sinclair  (Forfarshire) — 
on  Tuesday,  March  19.  He  indicated  that  its  aim  was  to 
attract  people  and  capital  to  the  land  by  giving  security  of 
tenure.  No  country  comparable  with  ours  had  so  small  a  per- 
centage of  rural  population.  The  Bill  was  founded  on  the 
Crofters'  Act,  1886,  and  the  Congested  Districts  Acts,  1897,  but 
with  compulsory  powers.  It  did  not  propose  to  expropriate 
landlords:  the  system  of  tenancy  was  to  continue,  and  they 
would  get  fair  rents  for  their  holdings.  The  existing  crofter 
system  would  be  extended  to  the  Lowlands  ;  security  of  tenure 
would  be  given  to  small  holders ;  the  creation  of  new  holdings 
by  agreement  or  compulsion  would  be  facilitated;  tenants 
having  holdings  at  a  rent  of  50^.  or  under,  or  holdings  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  acres  in  extent,  were  to  be  benefited ;  and  small 
holders  (to  whom  crofter  tenure  was  to  be  given  throughout 
Scotland)  were  to  have  security  of  tenure  at  a  fair  rent,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Land  Commission,  vnth  a  power  of  revision  every 
seven  years.  A  Land  Commission  or  Court  was  to  supersede 
the  Crofter  Conmiission,  and  new  Commissioners  of  Agnculture 
(one  of  whom  would  supervise  small  holdings)  would  supersede 
the  Congested  Districts  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture  would  administer  the  present  income — 36,000^ — 
of  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  with  an  additional  65,000Z. 
annually  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill.  The  benefits  of  the 
measure  were  to  be  confined  to  the  small  holders,  because  large 
farmers  paying  high  rents  practically  enjoyed  security  of  tenure 
already. 

Mr.  Balfour  strongly  attacked  the  Bill,  warning  the  House 
that  it  would  certainly  be  extended  to  England  at  immense 
cost.  Bural  depopulation  and  urban  increase  were  the  neces- 
sary and  foreseen  concomitants  of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  which  he  himself  had  always  regarded  as  inevitable  and, 
with  some  qualifications,  beneficial.  But  rural  depopulation 
was  more  acute  in  the  crofter  area  than  elsewhera     The  Bill 
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woold  be  unfair  to  the  landlord,  whom  it  converted  into  a  mere 
rent  collector,  and  to  the  large  farmers  whom  the  Government 
apparently  regarded  as  superfluous.  The  measure  would  set 
up  unrest :  the  small  farmers  would  not  have  the  necessary 
capital  and  the  65,000^.  assigned  to  the  Commissioners  would  be 
insu£Gicient.  The  labourer  had  much  rather  serve  a  large 
farmer  than  a  small  one.  Dual  ownership  was  being  abolished 
at  heavy  cost  in  Ireland  and  established  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Cochrane  {Ayrshire,  N,)  said  there  was  no  demand  for  the  Bill, 
but  it  was  welcomed  by  various  Scottish  Liberals,  and  the 
Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  Thos.  Shaw)  reminded  the  House  that  Mr. 
Balfour  had  attacked  the  Crofters  Act,  1886,  in  the  same 
strain.  Eventually  the  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  without 
opposition. 

An  episode  at  this  time  indicated  the  stringency  with  which 
the  majority  of  the  House  intended  to  deal  with  any  approach 
to  interference  by  commercial  concerns  in  poUtics.  A  private 
Bill  giving  various  powers  to  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Bailway  Company  was  down  for  second  reading  on  March  19, 
but  the  company  had  subscribed  2001,  to  the  London  Muni- 
cipal Society,  the  electoral  organisation  of  the  London  **  Muni- 
cipal Reformers";  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  (Elland,  W.B,  Yorks) 
met  it  with  a  resolution  objecting  to  the  conferring  of  increased 
powers  on  a  company  created  by  Act  of  ParUament  which  had 
subscribed  out  of  its  corporate  funds  to  a  party  organisation. 
Colonel  Lockwood  (Epping,  Essex),  a  director,  read  an  explana- 
tion (already  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade)  to  the  effect  that  the 
directors  had  not  known  the  organisation  was  political,  and 
that  they  were  refunding  the  money  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
The  effect  of  this  explanation  was  marred  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith 
(WcUton,  Liverpool),  who  defended  the  company's  right  to  sub- 
scribe ;  and  the  debate  was  eventually  adjourned.  On  its  re- 
sumption after  Easter  (April  26),  Mr.  Lloyd-George  stated  that 
the  companies  had  b^n  asked  to  pledge  themselves  not  to 
interfere  in  politics,  that  the  replies  were  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  he  proposed  so  to  alter  the  schedules  of  the  accounts 
furnished  by  them  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  ensure  the 
disclosure  of  poUtical  subscriptions,  and  also  to  produce  a  Bill 
prohibiting  contributions  towards  political  contests  by  statutory 
corporations  out  of  their  fimds.  He  therefore  thought  the 
Bill  might  pass.  Mr.  Trevelyan  withdrew  his  opposition ; 
some  Liberal  and  Labour  members  stood  out,  and  the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  209  to  62. 

Amidst  all  this  secondary  business,  however,  the  great  issues 
dividing  political  opinion  reappeared  from  time  to  time.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club,  held  at 
the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  March  19,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  in  his  presidential  address,  after  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Viscount  Goschen,  said  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  and  of  Free  Trade  would  still  be  the  subjects  of  strenuous 
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controversy,  but  there  was  now  a  lull :  and  the  next  attack  on 
the  Union  would  be  indirect.  As  to  free  trade,  the  first  attack 
had  been  successfully  repulsed.  Declarations  were  made  at 
intervals  as  to  the  future  constructive  policy  of  the  Unionist 
party,  but  he  did  not  think  them  of  much  practical  importance. 
Much  would  be  heard,  however,  of  Colonial  preference;  had 
the  late  Government  been  returned  to  power,  it  could  not  have 
dealt  with  the  question  satisfactorily  to  the  Colonies  or  to  any 
section  of  its  supporters.  Two  Ministers  would  have  wanted 
to  negotiate  Colonial  preference,  but  the  Government  would 
have  been  unable  to  do  so  because  it  had  not  asked  for  a 
mandate.  Mr.  Balfour's  position  seemed  to  him  purely  nega- 
tive. The  conference  was  in  safer  hands  with  this  Govern- 
ment than  it  would  have  been  vnth  the  last  Had  the  Colonial 
delegates  been  invited  simply  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
isting duties  they  would  have  felt  they  were  called  here  on  a 
fool's  errand.  He  deplored  the  recent  recklessness  and  anarchy 
among  Unionists,  who  must  resist  Home  Bule  even  at  the  risk 
of  a  return  to  Protection. 

Mr.  Balfour,  meanwhile,  was  unconsciously  complying  with 
this  demand.  On  the  same  day  he  received  a  deputation 
of  Irish  Unionists  which  urged  the  danger  of  any  measure 
tending  to  Home  Bule.  One  of  its  members  declared  that  the 
Irish  County  Councils  and  the  administration  were  being  made 
thoroughly  Nationalist,  and  any  measure  of  **  devolution  **  would 
increase  the  process.  In  reply,  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  had 
never  regretted  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Act, 
but  that  its  use  by  the  Nationalists  as  an  electoral  engine  showed 
they  were  unworthy  of  the  larger  trust  they  claimed.  Mr. 
Bedmond  had  recently  asserted  that  the  present  Ministers  were 
Home  Bulers — though  some  of  them  did  not  v\rant  a  Home  Bule 
Bill  at  once — and  the  great  majority  of  Liberals  also ;  yet  this 
party,  despite  its  enormous  Parliamentary  strength,  was  too 
afraid  of  public  opinion  to  give  effect  to  its  beliefs.  The  in- 
ference was  that  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  was  a 
deliberate  fraud  on  the  British  electorate  The  attack  on  the 
House  of  Lords  was  part  of  the  criminal  legislative  conspiracy : 
its  aim  was  to  remove  the  great  barrier  against  Home  Bule.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  feeling  of  Great  Britain  was  unchanged, 
and  could  promise  ungrudging  aid  from  British  Unionists  in 
resisting  Home  Bule.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  also  spoke, 
endorsing  Mr.  Balfour's  views,  and  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  Irish  Customs  duties  on  British  imports. 

The  attention  of  the  Speaker  was  called  next  day  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  MacNeill  (Donegal,  TT.)  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four's charges  of  "criminal  conspiracy"  and  deliberate  fraud; 
but  the  Speaker  refused  to  regard  them  as  a  breach  of  privilege. 
The  attack  was  carried  further  next  day  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Earl  of  Denbigh  asked  whether  the  Government  were 
aware  that  in  November,  1906,  Mr.  J.  Bedmond  stated  definitely 
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that  he  and  his  party  would  accept  no  form  of  Home  Rule  that 
did  not  include  a  freely  elected  Parliament  and  an  Executive 
responsible  to  it ;  whether,  having  regard  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech  at  Stirling  in  November,  1906,  they  accepted  Mr.  Red- 
mond's words  as  embodying  the  "  larger  policy  "  of  the  Irish 
party;  whether  they  regarded  with  approval  the  policy  of 
establishing  in  Ireland  a  freely  elected  Parliament  and  an 
Executive  responsible  to  it ;  and,  if  so,  whether  any  legislation 
dealing  with  the  government  of  Ireland  which  might  be  intro- 
duced this  session  was  to  be  regarded  as  leading  to  that  end. 
He  indicated  that  he  feared  an  independent  Ireland ;  and  he 
ridiculed  the  notion  that  Ireland  could  have  Colonial  Home 
Rula  He  desired  the  Government  to  clear  themselves  by  a 
straight  answer  from  the  charge  of  either  deceiving  the  British 
electorate  or  deluding  the  Irish  people. 

The  Earl  of  Crewe  said  the  Government  were  quite  aware 
of  the  declarations  in  the  question,  and  he  referred  Lord  Den- 
bigh to  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Haldane  and  the  present 
Prime  Minister  on  Mr.  Redmond's  amendment  to  the  Address 
in  1889.  The  declarations  of  Ministers  before  the  general 
election  amounted  to  this — that  a  Bill  would  be  introduced; 
that  it  would  not  be  a  Home  Rule  Bill,  but  that  it  would  be  an 
advance  towards  self-government  and  not  incompatible  with  a 
further  advance  when  the  country  desired  it.  He  did  not  mind 
Mr.  Balfour's  criticism  of  the  day  before.  It  was  unusual  to 
discuss  a  Bill  which  had  not  been  introduced,  but  it  facilitated 
inference  and  innuendo — the  materials  of  Mr.  Balfour's  speech. 
The  latter  part  of  Lord  Denbigh's  question  could  not  be  answered 
till  the  measure  was  introduced,  and  then  there  would  be  two 
views  of  the  probable  effects.  Those  effects  were  the  important 
question,  not  the  intentions  of  the  Government.  That  had  been 
the  case  in  the  fiscal  controversy  in  the  concession  of  Irish  local 
government,  in  the  sending  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  and  Sir 
Antony  Macdonnell  to  Ireland.  Did  that  step  retard  or  ac- 
celerate Home  Rule  ?  Or  what  would  be  the  effect  of  setting 
up  a  Catholic  University  ?  If  any  change  at  all  were  admitted 
to  be  desirable  in  Irish  government,  the  possibility  arose  of  an 
advance  towards  Home  Rule.  Some  people  regarded  Ireland 
as  merely  a  collection  of  counties  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but 
those  who  recognised  the  stren^h  of  the  national  feeling  and 
desired  to  satisfy  it  were  determmed  to  do  what  they  could  to 
give  the  Irish  people  a  larger  share  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  pointed  out  that  the  Earl  of 
Crewe  had  never  said  whether  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Redmond, 
and  laid  stress  on  the  difficulties  of  the  Government.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  declared  that  the  Prime  Minister,  like  himself, 
was  unquestionably  a  Home  Ruler,  and  none  of  the  Ministers 
had  ever  repudiated  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy.  But  the  only 
Home  Rule  he  recognised  was  Home  Rule  in  a  subordinate 
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Parliament.  They  could  not  touch  Irish  government,  even  by 
introducing  coercion,  without  taking  a  step  towards  Home  Bule. 
But  the  late  Government  had  attempted,  through  Mr.  Wyndham, 
to  improve  it  in  some  way.  He  hoped  for  a  change  before  long, 
and  he  referred  to  the  effect  in  Canada  and  the  Transvaal,  'hi 
opposing  Home  Bule  their  lordships  were  fighting  against 
natural  forces — the  intense  love  of  liberty  in  this  country.  Be- 
sides, there  was  the  congestion  of  business  in  Parliament.  His 
own  view  was  that  the  local  business  of  England,  Scotland  or 
Ireland  should  be  delegated  to  representatives  of  those  countries 
under  the  supreme  control  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  thought  there  was  now  no 
doubt  that  the  Government  intended  to  give  Home  Bule  ulti- 
mately, and  an  instalment  this  session  ;  but  he  protested  against 
"  antedating  our  responsibilities,**  and  doing  penance  for  the 
remote  past  by  weakening  the  stability  of  the  Empire  or  injur- 
ing the  local  minority  in  Ireland.  Considering  the  action  of 
the  local  authorities,  they  must  be  careful  how  they  gave  further 
powers  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  altogether  repudiated  the  analogy  of 
the  Colonies,  which  were  far  away.  They  used  formerly  to  hear 
of  the  analogy  with  Sweden  and  Norway.  As  one  who  was 
behind  the  scenes  when  they  separated,  he  would  say  that  war 
was  only  abated  by  the  self-restraint  and  statesmanship  of  half  a 
dozen  public  men  in  them.  He  hoped  the  Government  would 
make  sure  that  their  terms  would  be  accepted.  They  promised 
to  maintain  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
but  that  would  be  impracticable. 

A  share  of  the  curiosity  thus  expended  on  the  degree  in  which 
the  Ministry  would  actualise  its  Home  Bule  tendencies  was 
directed  also  to  its  plan  for  dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords ; 
but  this  latter  scheme  it  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  produce,  in  spite 
of  some  pressure  from  its  supporters.  On  March  4,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Mackarness,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the  subject 
could  not  be  dealt  with  until  the  financial  business  of  the  year 
had  been  disposed  of ;  and  the  forecasts  and  suggestions  made  by 
unoflBcial  Liberals  included  the  Swiss  **  facultative  **  referendum, 
the  substitution  of  a  suspensory  for  an  absolute  veto,  and  some 
kind  of  reform  of  the  Upper  House.  This  third  solution  was 
advocated  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  the  second  number  of 
the  Nation,  His  **  smooth  way  with  the  Peers,**  as  he  called  it, 
was  to  substitute  for  the  existing  House  one  consisting  of 
150  to  250  members  nominated  by  the  Crown  on  the  advice  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  day,  from  among  Peers  and  Privy  Councillors, 
and  including  all  those  of  either  class  who  had  held  office. 
Nominees,  however,  would  be  allowed  to  refuse  writs  of  sum- 
mons, and  Peers  not  sitting  in  the  new  House  would  be  able  to 
stand  for  the  Commons.  Either  House  might  be  dissolved 
separately.  But  Mr.  Churchill  spoke  only  for  himself,  and  the 
delay  in  producing  the  plan  set  up  rumours  that  Ministers  were 
not  agreed. 
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The  autumn  session  of  1906  had  retarded  the  preparation  of 
Government  measures ;  and  of  these  the  Territorial  and  Beserve 
Forces  Bill  was  not  contentious  in  principle,  though  some  of  its 
features  excited  strong  protest — particularly  the  absorption  of 
the  MiUtia,  which  was  strongly  condemned  by  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  20;  nor  was  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  on  March  20,  and  containing  miscellaneous  provisions 
for  physical  training,  conveyance  of  children  to  school,  compul- 
sory attendance  at  continuation  classes,  medical  inspection  of  chil- 
dren and  other  matters — a  measure  however  which  was  ultimately 
dropped  in  August  for  want  of  time.  In  the  temporary  dearth 
of  legislation,  the  House  devoted  itself  to  the  reform  of  proce- 
dure ;  and  the  Opposition,  in  the  absence  of  other  openings  for 
its  first  duty,  found  one  in  the  management  of  business  by  the 
Government  on  March  20-21.  The  third  reading  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  Bill  was  to  be  followed  by  the  Conmiittee  stage 
of  the  Army  (Annual)  Bill.  The  Opposition  objected  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  Bill  being  m  many  respects  a  new 
measure,  required  full  discussion,  and  also  that  the  course  to  be 
adopted  was  a  breach  of  arrangements  previously  made  with 
their  whips.  They  divided 'against  the  Consolidated  Fund  Bill, 
the  third  reading  of  which  was,  however,  carried  by  263  to  74. 
The  Committee  stage  of  the  Army  (Annual)  Bill,  which  occupied 
nearly  sixteen  hours,  was  entered  upon  at  1.45  a.m.  of  March 
21  and  was  concluded  at  5.30  p.m.,  a  continuous  sitting  of  nearly 
twenty-seven  hours.  A  succession  of  amendments,  motions  to 
report  process,  and  applications  of  the  closure  were  made.  In 
all  38  divisions  were  taken,  the  members  voting  ranging  from  210 
during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  to  400  in  the  afternoon. 
The  closure  was  carried  twelve  times  by  majorities  ranging 
from  133  to  215 ;  there  were  eight  motions  to  report  progress, 
three  of  which  were  dechned  by  the  Chairman  and  five  were 
negatived  by  majorities  ranging  from  137  to  242;  thirteen 
amendments  and  Opposition  new  clauses  were  defeated  by 
majorities  ranging  from  132  to  251 ;  two  amendments  were 
withdrawn  ;  and  the  various  clauses  were  added  to  the  Bill  by 
majorities  ranging  from  133  to  238.  The  lowest  Opposition 
vote  was  36  and  the  highest  79.  The  principal  amendment  to 
the  Bill  was  a  proviso  added  to  Clause  10  by  Mr.  Haldane  dis- 
allowing flogging  or  other  corporal  punishment.  New  clauses, 
moved  by  various  Opposition  members,  were  rejected  or  with- 
drawn. At  3  P.M.,  when  the  House  had  been  sitting  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  Speaker  should  have  taken  the  chair  for  the 
next  day's  business,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  moving  to  report  progress, 
expressed  his  regret  for  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  charged  them  with  having  broken  a  pledge  as  to  the 
course  of  business  without  good  reason.  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  defended  the  action  of  the  Government,  and  claimed 
that  even  if  they  had  erred  it  did  not  justify  the  Opposition  in 
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discussing  for  so  many  hoars  amendments  which  might  have 
been  disposed  of  in  an  hour.  Eventually  the  Bill  was  reported 
as  amended,  and  explanations  made  next  day  cleared  up  the 
alleged  "breach  of  faith.*' 

Parenthetically,  the  Channel  Tunnel  was  disposed  of  by  a 
Ministerial  announcement  made  in  both  Houses  on  Thursday, 
March  21.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  reply  to  a  question  by 
Lord  Rosebery,  the  Earl  of  Crewe  stated  that  the  Government 
were  opposed  to  the  tunnel.  Even  supposing  the  military 
dangers  involved  were  amply  guarded  against,  there  would  be  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  leading  to  constant  demands  for  increased 
military  and  naval  expenditure,  and  no  prospect  had  been  dis- 
closed of  counterbalancing  advantages  to  British  trade  and 
industry.  It  was  desirable,  also,  to  give  further  consideration 
to  alternatives,  such  as  a  ferry.  A  similar  statement  was  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  Commons,  on  the  motion  for 
adjournment  after  the  all-ni^ht  sitting,  and  the  decision  was 
cordially  endorsed  by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
Balfour  respectively.  (The  Bill  was  finally  withdrawn  on 
April  26,  with  an  expression  of  regret  by  Sir  W.  Holland 
{Rotherhamy  W.R.  Yorks)  that  the  promoters  had  not  been  able 
to  lay  their  case  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee.) 

The  amendment  of  Parliamentary  procedure  had  been  re- 
sumed from  the  previous  April  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  82) 
on  March  20.  The  Prime  Minister  submitted  a  new  standing 
order  providing  that  a  Bill  when  read  a  second  time  should 
stand  committed  to  a  Grand  Committee  unless  the  House  should 
otherwise  order.  Bills  imposing  taxes.  Consolidated  Fund 
Bills,  and  Bills  for  confirming  provisional  orders,  were  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  resolution,  which  also  provided 
that  a  Bill  might  be  sent  to  a  Standing  Committee  in  respect  of 
some  of  its  provisions  and  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
in  respect  of  others.  He  also  mentioned  that  the  number 
of  Grand  (Committees  would  be  increased  from  two  to  four, 
one  of  which  would  be  entrusted  with  all  Bills  relating  exclus- 
ively to  Scotland.  He  hoped  that  the  proposals  would  be  dis- 
cussed without  party  bias ;  670  was  not  the  ideal  number  for  a 
Committee.  The  course  he  advocated  was  general,  formerly 
in  Parliament  and  now  in  other  legislatures.  The  existing 
Standing  Committees  had  done  exceedingly  well,  and  would  be 
still  more  useful  when  their  procedure  was  assimilated,  as  the 
Government  desired,  to  the  practice  of  the  House  itself.  One 
good  effect  of  the  reform  would  be  that  departmental  and  other 
Bills  to  which  no  objection  was  taken  on  their  merits  would 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  becoming  law.  He  showed  by 
statistics  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  manning  the 
Committees,  and  held  out  hopes  that  after  the  change  the 
House  might  sit  less  assiduously.  The  experiment  of  a  Scot- 
tish Committee  had  been  alreadv  tried  with  success  [in  1894-95] 
and  was  desired  in  Scotland.     He  did  not  know  if  there  was  the 
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same  desire  for  an  Irish  Committee,  and  purely  Welsh  Bills 
were  rare. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  speaking  in  a  non-party  spirit, 
held  that  the  House  had  enough  time  for  its  business,  but  it 
was  badly  allocated.  He  should  prefer  to  separate  contentious 
from  non-contentious  business,  and  to  allot  time  according  to 
the  relative  importance  of  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
time  should  be  allotted  by  an  impartial  Committee,  its  chair- 
man, or  even  its  majority,  being  preferably  members  of  the 
Opposition.  The  Prime  Minister  seemed  hardly  to  reaHse  how 
great  a  strain  his  scheme  would  put  on  members.  The  danger 
was  that  few  would  attend,  and  that  Bills  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  faddists.  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  when 
members  had  a  real  opportunity  for  influencing  legislation,  was 
a  check  on  the  undue  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Executive. 
He  had  far  rather  restrict  the  report  stage,  which  might  well 
be  kept  for  reserved  questions  and  revision  necessary  as  the 
result  of  previous  amendment.  The  institution  of  a  Scottish 
Committ^  might  lead  to  splitting  up  the  House  into  national 
sections. 

Mr.  John  Ellis  (Rusholiffe,  Nottingham)  remarked  that  the 
Government  proposals  had  very  high  authority  behind  them. 
The  scheme  was  practically  that  of  Sir  Erskine  May,  approved 
by  Speakers  Shaw  Lefevre  and  Denison :  Standing  Committees 
had  been  set  up  tentatively  in  1882 ;  and  similar  schemes  to 
this  had  been  proposed  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  by  a 
Select  Committee  of  very  great  talent  m  1886.  The  present 
Grand  Committees,  instituted  in  1889,  had  done  excellent  work. 
In  Committee  of  the  whole  House  the  work  of  the  Commons 
was  at  its  worst. 

Mr.  John  Bedmond  said  that  mere  tinkering  with  procedure 
would  never  suflBce.  The  only  remedy  for  Parliamentary  con- 
gestion was  decentralisation.  Sir  Brampton  Gurdon  (Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Selection)  said  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  members  to  act  on  Committees ;  Mr.  L.  Hardy 
(Ashford,  Kent)  thought  the  proposals  of  the  Government  were 
on  wrong  lines;  and,  after  other  speeches,  the  debate  was  in- 
terrupted. It  was  resumed  on  March  25,  when  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
(Marylebone,  E.)  argued  that  the  claims  on  members'  time  set 
up  by  the  new  Grand  Committees  would  keep  lawyers  and  com- 
mercial men  out  of  Parliament,  and  that  a  Scottish  Grand 
Committee  was  not  only  unfair  to  England,  unless  there  was 
a  corresponding  English  Committee,  but  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause each  member  of  Parliament  represented  a  fraction  of  the 
whole  United  Kingdom.  Later,  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley  {Hallam,  Sheffeld),  endorsed  the  first  of  these  views ;  Sir 
Henry  Craik  (Olasgow  and  Aberdeen  Universities),  the  second. 
The  real  evil.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  contended,  was  that  too  many 
members  took  part  in  the  business  of  the  House.  That  was  due 
to  the  rigidity  of  Parliamentary  discipline,  and  the  only  possible 
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remedy  was  the  substitution  of  groups  for  the  system  of  two 
parties.  Mr.  Long  thought  the  allocation  of  time  by  a  Com- 
mittee to  the  stages  of  a  Bill  a  better  plan  than  closure  by 
compartments,  and  that  such  a  Committee  could  also  decide 
which  Bills  should  be  sent  to  a  Grand  Committee.  The  system, 
besides  excluding  busy  men  from  the  House,  would  overwork 
the  permanent  officials  and  the  law  officers.  Would  a  Minis- 
terial defeat  in  Grand  Committee  have  the  same  effect  as  in 
the  House  itself  ?  *  The  present  Ministers  had  held  in  1905,  in 
the  case  of  the  Aliens  Bill,  that  controversial  Bills  should  not 
be  sent  to  Standing  Committees.  The  new  scheme  would  throw 
an  excessive  amount  of  work  on  the  House  when  Bills  were 
considered  on  report.  Sir  Henry  Fowler  {Wolverhampton,  E.) 
defended  the  proposals,  basing  his  defence  on  the  report  of  the 
Hartington  Committee  of  1886 ;  and  Mr.  John  Bedmond  said 
that  members,  who  were  now  practically  imprisoned  at  the 
House  by  the  whips  with  very  little  to  do,  would  get  a  new 
interest  in  life  from  attendance  at  Grand  Committees.  Mr. 
Balfour  (City  of  London)  said  that,  if  the  Government  had  their 
way,  the  House  would  have  to  consider  the  details  of  every 
Bill  on  report.  Controversial  Bills  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
House  itself.  If  difficulties  arose  in  Grand  Committee  Ministers 
would  not  be  at  hand  to  decide  what  course  should  be  taken, 
since  they  could  not  attend  Cabinet  Meetings,  do  their  depart- 
mental work,  and  also  attend  at  the  House  between  11  and  12. 
He  favoured  curtailing  the  Report  rather  than  the  Committee 
stage.  The  House  would  never  look  on  the  treatment  of  a 
Bill  by  a  Grand  Committee  as  decisive.  Drafting  could  not 
be  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  a  controversial  measure 
would  be  revised  throughout  on  report,  an  inconvenient  stage 
for  the  purpose.  The  Committee  stage  of  their  legislative 
proceedings  was  one  of  their  greatest  glories ;  it  distinguished 
their  practice  advantageously  from  that  of  every  other  legislative 
body  in  the  world. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  said  the  Government  held 
that  there  were  substantial  arrears  of  legislation  to  be  made 
good,  and  the  changes  were  proposed  in  order  to  deal  with  them. 
Should  the  new  scheme  succeed  and  should  circumstances  per- 
mit, the  House  might  eventually  be  relieved  of  one  day's  labour 
a  week.  Almost  every  measure  could  be  described  as  contro- 
versial, but  some  were  controversial  in  respect  of  certain  pro- 
visions but  not  as  to  their  purpose.  These  would  go  to  Grand 
Committees,  but  the  great  measures  of  the  session  would  be 
reserved  for  the  House.  It  had  been  said  that  the  law  officers 
would  be  unable  to  attend  the  Committees,  but  he  thought 
means  might  be  found  to  provide  other  legal  assistance.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  details  of  a  Bill  could  be  settled  better 
in  Grand  Committee  than  in  the  House,  where  there  was  a 
tendency  to  speak  for  the  sake  of  speaking.  It  was  true  that 
last  year  they  had  adopted  a  private  member^s  Bill  which  was 
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imperfectly  drafted,  the  Land  Tenure  Bill ;  but  he  hoped  that 
would  remain  an  unusual  experience.  They  had  come  into 
office  too  recently  to  produce  their  own  measure. 

Mr.  L.  Hardy  {Ashford,  Kent)  moved  his  amendment  entrust- 
ing to  a  business  Committee  the  decision  whether  a  Bill  should 
be  sent  to  a  Grand  Committee  or  dealt  with  in  Committee  of 
the  whole  House.  The  Government  opposing,  it  was  rejected 
by  257  to  35.  An  attempt  to  confine  the  operation  of  the  new 
rule  to  Government  Bills  was  rejected  by  281  to  42,  and  another 
to  confine  it  to  Bills  passing  their  second  reading  by  at  least  a 
two-thirds  majority  by  296  to  52.  The  debate  was  resumed  next 
day,  March  26,  but  was  then  largely  of  a  Committee  character 
and  confined  to  points  of  drafting.  An  amendment  restricting 
the  right  of  the  Government  to  adopt  private  members'  Bills 
was  moved  by  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  but  was  negatived  by  277  to  66.  An  amendment  ex- 
cluding Bills  imposing  rates  or  charges  on  rates  (Bills  impos- 
ing taxes  being  already  excluded)  was  rejected  after  closure  by 
258  to  59.  It  was  decided  that  motions  for  the  retention  of  a 
Bill  in  the  House  should  not  require  notice,  that  they  must  be 
made  immediately  after  the  second  reading,  and  might  be  de- 
cided after  the  close  of  opposed  business. 

In  the  Upper  House  also  a  motion  by  Lord  Burghclere  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Conmiittee  to  revise  the  Standing 
Orders,  had  been  carried  on  March  19,  the  mover's  aim  being 
principally  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
check  irrelevancy. 

As  Ministerial  business  was  comparatively  light  at  this 
period,  and  the  openings  for  effective  opposition  few,  private 
members  utilised  their  opportunities.  The  subject  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Pickersgill  (Bethnal  Oreen,  S,W.)  on  March  20.  He  urged 
that  the  power  of  County  Courts  to  commit  for  non-compliance 
with  their  orders  for  pajrment  encouraged  an  undesirable  kind 
of  credit  business,  and  should  be  restricted.  The  Sohcitor- 
General  replied  sympathetically,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  inequality  of  rating  in  different  parts  of  London  was  com- 
mended to  the  early  consideration  of  Parliament  on  the  same 
evening  by  Mr.  Crooks  {Wooltuioh)  with  a  similar  result,  Dr. 
Macnamara,  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  suggest- 
ing that  an  inquiry  might  be  held  into  the  incidence  of  rating 
in  connection  with  the  interdependent  subject  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  promising  action.  A  Bill  for  the  compulsory  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  was  rejected  on  Friday,  March  22,  by  150 
to  118.  It  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Haworth  {Manchester^  S.)  and 
other  Lancashire  members  as  tending  to  upset  the  cotton  in- 
dustry and  others,  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  in  winding  up  the 
debate,  said  that  most  of  our  foreign  trade  was  with  non-metric 
countries,  that  compulsion  would  be  impracticable,  and  that 
while  some  simple  scientific  method  of  computing  weights  and 
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measures  was  certainly  needed,  the  question  of  a  change  should 
be  settled  among  traders  and  manufacturers  first  of  all. 

The  question  of  primary  education  in  Ireland  was  raised 
on  the  motion  for  gomg  into  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates  on  Saturday,  March  23,  the  all-night  sitting  having 
postponed  the  debate.  Mr.  O'Connor  argued  that  too  large  a 
percentage  of  the  expenditure  on  Irish  education  was  absorbed 
by  working  expenses,  the  proportion  being  33  per  cent.,  against 
20  per  cent,  in  England :  that  the  Government  grant  for  free 
education  was  made  on  a  basis  of  attendance,  not  of  population, 
that  many  of  the  schools  were  insanitary,  that  salaries  were  too 
low,  and  that  the  grant  for  the  teaching  of  Irish  had  been  cut 
off  in  June,  1906.  He  embodied  his  complaints  in  a  condemna- 
tory resolution,  and,  after  speeches  by  several  Irish  members, 
Mr.  Long  (Dublin^  S.)  endorsed  several  of  the  complaints  made, 
especially  as  to  the  teachers'  salaries  and  the  condition  of  the 
school  buildings,  and  assured  the  House  that  any  effort  to  im- 
prove primary  education  in  Ireland  would  have  the  hearty 
support  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Birrell  also  admitted  that  Irish 
pnmary  education  was  unsatisfactory,  and,  after  briefly  sketch- 
ing its  history  from  the  establishment  of  the  National  Board  in 
1834,  remarked  that  the  present  system  was  necessarily  and 
inevitably  expensive,  owing  to  the  number  of  small  schools. 
There  was  no  popular  control  in  Ireland,  and  it  would  not 
be  established  under  present  Parliamentary  conditions.  The 
Treasury  had  agreed  to  provide  40,000/.  a  year  for  three  years 
for  building  grants.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  teachers  some 
increase  of  salary,  and  to  modify  the  rule  prohibiting  their  tak- 
ing part  in  elections  and  serving  on  local  administrative  bodies. 
Nobody  disputed  the  right  of  the  Irish  people  to  require  pro- 
vision for  instruction  in  Irish,  and  he  himself  strongly  com- 
mended it.  One  of  Mr.  Bryce's  valedictory  exhortations  had 
been,  *'  Do  your  best  for  the  Irish  language."  The  Treasury 
would  now  consider  schemes  for  teaching  that  language  solely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  educational  efficiency.  He  admitted 
that  his  statement  left  Irish  primary  education  in  an  unsatis- 
factory state,  but  the  coming  Bill  for  the  reform  of  Irish  ad- 
ministration would  enable  Irishmen  to  overhaul  their  own 
educational  system  for  themselves.  Mr.  Wyndham  urged  that 
the  Irish  equivalent  grant  should  only  be  applied  to  new  edu- 
cational purposes,  and  Mr.  Dillon  (Mayo)  expressed  disappoint- 
ment with  the  Chief  Secretary's  speech.  No  division  was 
taken. 

The  problem  of  financial  provision  for  social  reform  was 
brought  before  the  House  on  March  26,  when  Mr.  Bennett 
(Woodstock f  Oxon)  moved  a  resolution  demanding  the  readjust- 
ment of  taxation  to  that  end.  He  specified  the  temperance 
problem,  sweated  industries,  small  holdings,  housing,  old  age 
pensions,  and  secondary  and  technical  education :  and  be 
recommended  the  taxation  of  site  values,  a  graduated  income 
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tax,  a  farther  revision  of  the  death  duties,  and  increased  liquor 
licence  fees.  Mr,  Chiozza  Money  (Paddington,  JV.),  seconding 
the  motion,  advocated  a  graduated  income  tax  on  purely  finan- 
cial as  distinct  from  Socialist  grounds.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  while  refusing  to  go  into  details  in  anticipation  of 
the  Budget,  accepted  the  motion  in  letter  and  spirit.  Mr. 
Hills  (Durham),  a  prominent  Tariff  Reformer,  challenged  the 
Liberals  to  shov^  that  they  could  finance  their  social  programme 
without  new  Customs  duties :  and,  after  other  speeches  of 
interest,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  None  of  the  Unionist 
leaders  were  present. 

The  new  Canadian  Pacific  Mail  contract  was  approved  on 
March  27,  by  150  to  22,  after  a  debate  which  exhibited  some 
Liberal  discontent.  Mr.  Harold  Cox  (Preston)  regarded  the  con- 
tract as  presenting  45,000/.  a  year  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail- 
way  Company,  inasmuch  as  it  was  given  for  exclusively  postal 
— not  military  or  naval — services,  and  that  previous  subsidies 
to  the  company  had  not  resulted  in  accelerating  the  service ; 
and  his  views  were  endorsed  by  other  members.  It  was  ex- 
plained, however,  by  Mr.  Runciman,  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  that  the  service  under  the  contract  had  begun 
in  July,  1906,  and  that  it  could  not  now  be  departed  from ;  the 
arrangement  was  defended  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
as  provisional,  and  by  Mr.  Lyttelton  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  as 
based  on  sound  Imperial  grounds.  Mr.  Harold  Cox  and  Mr. 
Austin  Taylor,  both  of  whom  had  criticised  the  contract,  de- 
clined to  vote  in  the  division. 

On  the  motion  for  adjournment  for  the  Easter  recess  on 
Wednesday,  March  27,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  (Merthyr  Tydfil)  com- 
plained that  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  had  not  been 
administered  with  sufficient  vigour ;  at  Woolwich,  for  example, 
work  had  only  been  found  for  81  men  out  of  1,250  registered  ; 
and  the  Government  had  not  fulfilled  their  promise  to  amend 
it.  Last  year  200,000/.  had  been  raised  for  the  unemployed, 
but  grants  were  not  given  unless  money  was  raised  locally. 
Mr.  Clynes  (Manchester,  N.E,)  supported  the  complaint,  and  Mr. 
Masterman  (West  Earn,  N.)  thought  that  the  administration 
of  the  Act  had  been  hampered  by  prejudice  and  bias  against  the 
breakdown  of  the  old  Poor  Law.  Mr.  Lupton  (Slea/ord,  Lines) 
attacked  vaccination,  and  suggested  that  the  250,000/.  now  spent 
annually  on  it  might  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  ; 
Mr.  Burns  (Battersea),  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
aaid  that  the  Act  had  been  carried  out  in  a  generous  spirit,  as 
was  shown  by  the  absence  of  any  complaint  from  the  local  com- 
mittees. The  slackness  complained  of  at  Woolwich  was  the 
fault  of  the  Woolwich  Committee.  He  met  various  specific 
criticisms,  and  explained  that  the  Act  could  not  be  amended 
pending  the  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission.     They  had 

Srovided  200,000/.  to  carry  it  out,  of  which  106.000/.  had  been 
isbtirsed.     From  14,000  to  16,000  men  were  at  work,  nearly 
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8,000  in  London.  The  London  district  had  had  71,000Z.  and 
West  Ham  25,000Z.  He  still  condemned  labour  colonies,  as 
he  had  twenty  years  ago,  and  strongly  preferred  emigration 
schemes,  which  gave  the  emigrant  an  entirely  fresh  start. 

Subsequently  the  House  discussed  the  grievance  of  blocking 
motions,  which  the  Women's  Suffrage  agitation  had  again 
brought  into  prominence.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  day  of 
the  session  had  been  repeated  on  March  20,  when  a  meeting  at 
Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  had  formed  a  procession  headed  by 
Lady  Harberton  to  present  a  resolution  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  procession  had  been  broken  up,  and  Lady  Harberton,  who 
had  gained  admittance  to  the  lobby,  had  been  refused  access  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  while  a  number  of  women  who  endeavoured 
to  resist  the  police  had  been  taken  into  custody,  summoned, 
and  sent  to  prison  in  default  of  paying  fines.  A  motion  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  put  down  for  discussion  on  March 
27,  by  Sir  Charles  Maclaren  (Bosworth,  Leicestershire),  had  been 
blocked  (as  the  Speaker  on  March  27  ruled,  with  an  expression 
of  regret)  by  a  Bill  for  adult  suffrage,  of  which  notice  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Levy  (Loughboroiigh,  Leicestershire),  it  was  sus- 
pected solely  to  prevent  discussion.  On  the  Wednesday,  there- 
fore, March  27,  Mr.  Bowles  {Norwood,  Lambeth)  moved,  and  Mr. 
A.  Henderson  (Barnard  Castle,  Durham)  seconded,  a  resolution 
declaring  that  to  put  down  a  motion  or  introduce  a  Bill  in 
order  to  prevent  discussion  of  motions  for  which  precedence 
had  been  obtained  in  the  ballot  on  definite  matters  of  urgent 
public  importance  was  hurtful  to  the  usefulness  of  the  House 
and  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  its  .members.  The  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to,  and  generally  approved  from  both  sides,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declaring  that  in  view  of  their 
experience  in  the  last  Parliament  the  proposal  had  his  hearty 
sympathy.  The  remedy,  however,  was  not  easy  to  specify,  and 
he  urged  that  anything  done  should  be  done  with  the  general 
consent.  The  House  then  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess  :  but 
the  resolution  had  a  noteworthy  sequel  when  the  motion  for 
dealing  with  the  Lords'  veto  was  about  to  be  discussed  in  June. 

Outside  Parliament  the  position  of  the  Government  appeared 
to  be  as  strong  as  ever.  The  Hexham  bye-election,  caused  by 
the  succession  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Beaumont  to  the  peerage,  resulted 
on  March  27  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Holt,  the  Liberal  candidate. 
There  was,  indeed,  an  increase  in  the  Conservative  strength  and 
a  drop  in  that  of  the  Liberal,  but  this  was  largely  attnoutable 
to  local  reasons,  and  it  was  significant  that  the  Unionist,  though 
a  decided  Tariff  Beformer,  had  had  to  put  that  issue  in  the 
background  in  order  to  avoid  a  party  split.  The  depression  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  due  partly  to  the  multiplication  of  openings 
for  capital  both  in  trade  and  in  stocks,  partly  to  its  destruction 
in  the  Busso-Japanese  war  and  the  Califomian  and  Jamaican 
earthquakes,  and  partly  to  a  heavy  fall  in  American  securities, 
had,  of  course,  been  exploited  in  the  Press  against  the  Gk)vern- 
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ment,  but  with  an  extravagance  that  defeated  the  exploiters' 
aim.  It  was  felt  that  much  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  plan 
for  reforming  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  obscure  reference  in 
the  King's  Speech,  coupled  with  the  long  delay  in  proceeding 
further,  suggested  that  there  were  divisions  in  the  Government. 

Apprehensions  were  felt,  moreover,  among  moderate  Liberals 
regardmg  land  reform  and  Ireland.  Writing  to  Mr.  H.  de  B. 
Walker,  M.P.,  on  March  23,  the  Prime  Minister  declared  for 
the  land  policy  embodied  in  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland) 
Bill ;  and  Lord  JElosebery,  reappearing  to  address  the  Liberal 
League  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  on  March  26,  sug- 
gest^ that  that  body  was  needed  as  a  brake.  No  meeting  of 
the  League,  he  said,  had  been  called  in  1906,  because  the 
Government,  after  its  success  at  the  polls,  had  a  right  to  a  free 
hand  for  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  But  further  silence 
would  imply  that  the  work  of  the  League  was  over  just  when  it 
was  becoming  most  necessary.  He  owed  the  Government 
neither  allegiance  nor  confidence — perhaps  not  even  the  com- 
mon courtesies  of  life ;  but  it  had  surmounted  its  great  difficul- 
ties with  extraordinary  success,  and  had  come  to  its  second 
session  not  weakened  but  invigorated  by  the  experience  of  the 
first.  He  conmiended  especially  the  work  of  three  of  their 
Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  Haldane,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey.  But  he  feared,  first,  that  the  Government  might  cause 
disappointment  and  reaction  by  vast  promises  and  an  unwieldy 
programme  ;  secondly,  that  the  Liberal  party  might  be  connected 
with  hostility  to  property,  and  squeezed  out  between  Socialism 
and  Conservatism.  He  regarded  with  extreme  misgiving  the 
introduction  of  dual  ownership  into  the  land  system  of  Great 
Britain,  and  did  not  beheve  in  any  general  restoration  of  the 
people  to  the  land.  Thirdly,  though  he  believed  that  the  Irish 
Bill  would  be  very  moderate,  all  such  Bills  must  be  read  by  the 
Prime  Minister's  speech  at  Stirling  in  November,  1905,  the 
views  in  which  had  since  been  accentuated  by  the  assertion  of 
Ireland's  claim  to  the  right  of  a  self-governing  Colony  on  the 
part  of  its  author  and  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  recent  speech  (March  20).  Where  was  a  Liberal 
to  take  refuge  who  viewed  these  schemes  with  apprehension  ? 
Two  things  Great  Britain  would  never  tolerate :  a  tax  on  food 
stufifs  and  a  separate  Parliament  in  Ireland.  Yet  the  Unionists 
were  almost  entirely  identified  with  the  one  and  the  Liberals 
much  too  largely  with  the  other.  All  this  made  it  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  Liberal  League. 

Though  Lord  Rosebery  modestly  described  these  views  as 
*' the  croaking  of  a  retired  raven  on  a  withered  branch"  they 
found  an  echo  in  the  Spectator,  and  corresponded  to  a  consider- 
able amount  of  independent  opinion  outside  strict  party  politics. 
But  expression  of  opinion  was  necessarily  reserved  pending  the 
further  development  of  the  Ministerial  programme,  and  especi- 
ally until  the  appearance  of  the  Budget  and  the  Irish  **  Devolu- 
tion "  Bill. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Easter  Recess — Congresses  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation — Parliament  Reassembles — Second  Reading  of  the 
Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Bill ;  Elucidation  by  Mr.  Haldane ;  Debate 
Begun — Lord  Cromer  Retires — Procedure  Debate ;  Closure  by  Compartments 
— The  Scheme  of  Grand  Committees  Comes  into  Operation — Criminal  Appeal 
Bill — Patents  and  Designs  Bill — Butter  and  Margarine  Bill — Civil  Service 
Estimates — Mr.  Asquith's  Budget  Statement — Parliamentary  and  Press 
Comments — The  King's  Visits  to  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Italy :  Their  Inter- 
pretation— The  Colonial  Conference;  Predictions  as  to  Colonial  Action; 
Subsidiary  Conferences — Welcome  to  the  Premiers — Preparations  for  the 
Conference ;  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  Committee ;  Resolutions  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand;  Mr.  Deakin's  Attitude — Opening  of  the  Conference: 
Welcomes  from  the  King  and  the  Prime  Minister ;  Procedure ;  Future  Meet- 
ings and  the  Secretariate;  Imperial  Defence;  Addresses  by  Mr.  Haldane 
and  Lord  Tweedmouth ;  Emigration ;  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal — Entertain- 
ments to  the  Premiers ;  Their  Declarations ;  Accessory  Meetings ;  Tariff  Re- 
form Demonstration  at  the  Albert  Hall — Home  Politics :  Agitation  for  Land 
Reform ;  the  Prime  Minister  and  Small  Holdings — Town  Planning — Debate 
on  the  Budget  Resolutions — The  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Bill  Read  a 
Second  Time — Naval  Affairs — Sir  Horace  Plunket's  Office ;  Debate ;  His  Resig- 
nation— Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Bill — Social  Reform  Schemes :  Eight 
Hours  for  Miners,  Temperance,  Shop  Hours,  Old  Age  Pensions — News  in 
War  Time — Budget  Resolutions  Disposed  of — Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces 
Bill  to  be  Guillotined — Difficulties  of  the  Government — Lord  Newton's  Bill 
for  the  Reform  of  the  Lords — Irish  Councils  Bill  Introduced — Its  Reception 
— Probation  of  Offenders  Bill — Colonial  Conference:  Debate  on  Colonial 
Preference — Imperial  Coastwise  Trade — Naval  Defence — Penny  Post — The 
Colonies  and  the  ''Cold  Shoulder" — Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Prinirose  League 
Demonstration  —The  Prime  Minister  at  Manchester — The  Finance  Bill :  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain's  Amendment — Close  of  the  Conference — Sir  Robert 
Bond  and  the  Daily  Mail — Colonial  Premiers  at  the  Baltic  Exchange^Re- 
sults  of  the  Conference — Prince  Fushimi's  Visit — Debate  on  the  Whitsuntide 
Adjournment ;  the  Congo ;  Business  of  the  House ;  Secondary  Education — 
Position  of  the  Government. 

The  brief  Easter  recess  presented,  hardly  any  events  politically 
notable.  Public  attention  was  to  some  extent  diverted  to  the 
preparations  for  the  Hague  Conference  and  the  Colonial  Confer- 
ence. The  usual  congresses  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
and  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  were  held  at  Eastertide 
respectively  at  Derby  and  at  Carlisle.  At  the  latter  Mr.  John 
Burns  was  violently  attacked  for  his  administration  of  the 
Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  the  Provision  of  Meals  Act  was 
condemned  as  *'  humbug/*  and  contempt  was  expressed  for  the 
half-hearted  Socialism  of  the  Progressives  in  London.  At  the 
former  Mr.  Bamsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  in  delivering  the  Presi- 
dential Address,  declared  that  the  object  of  the  party  was  to 
mould  society  into  the  Socialist  State.  The  Congress,  amongst 
other  decisions,  condemned  the  Territorial  and  Beserve  Forces 
Bill.  It  was  divided  on  the  women  suffrage  question,  but 
eventually  compromised  on  a  declaration  in  favour  of  universal 
adult  suffrage,  and  recommending  the  immediate  extension  of 
the  suffrage  to  women  on  the  same  conditions  as  men.  To  this 
recommendation  there  was  much  opposition.  The  Social 
Democratic  Federation  supported  universal  adult  suffrage.  The 
Convention  of  Scottish  Boyal  Burghs,  in  session  at  Edinburgh, 
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expressed  disapproval  of  the  extension  of  the  Provision  of  Meals 
Act  to  Scotland,  anpl  approval  of  the  proposed  Scottish  Grand 
CJommittee  of  the  Commons. 

An  important  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Birrell  to  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  m  Dublin  on  April  4.  After  enumerating  some 
of  the  hopeful  features  in  Irish  politics  generally,  he  spoke  as  he 
had  in  the  House  of  Conmaons  (p.  72)  of  the  low  salaries  and 
the  centralised  Board  of  Education  which  yet  could  not  well  be 
abolished  or  improved,  and  declared  that  the  two  chief  wants  of 
the  moment  were  increases  in  grants  for  teachers  and  in  pro- 
vision for  pupils.  Education  should  be  the  first  charge  on  any 
money  obtained  from  the  Tre€isury.  Speaking  as  an  English 
Nonconformist,  he  did  not  think  Ireland  would  find  any  difficulty 
made  by  that  section  if  they  were  convinced  that  its  people  were 
really  zealous  for  education.  Of  University  education  he  said 
nothing;  whence  it  was  inferred  that  the  Bill  would  not  be 
introduced,  at  any  rate  in  1907. 

The  House  of  Lords  had  adjourned  till  April  15.  The  Com- 
mons reassembled  on  April  8  and  dealt  with  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates. 

Next  day  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Bill  came  on 
for  second  reading.  It  had  been  commended  by  Earl  Roberts, 
speaking  at  Birmingham,  on  April  4,  as  the  greatest  step  ever 
made  officially  towards  a  National  Army,  but  as  inadequate 
without  compulsory  training,  at  the  least  of  the  Swiss  t3rpe.  Its 
features  had  also  been  effectively  set  forth  and  advocated  by  a 
series  of  articles  in  The  Times,  An  elucidatory  memorandum 
by  the  War  Secretary,  published  April  8,  had  stated  that  the 
Government  would  adhere  to  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Card- 
well  in  1872,  territorialising  in  principle  the  units  of  the  Army, 
and  dividing  the  period  of  service  between  that  performed  with 
the  Colours  and  that  in  the  Reserve.  Mr.  CardwelFs  reform, 
the  War  Secretary  pointed  out,  had  aimed  at  keeping  up  a  war 
reserve  in  view  of  the  lessons  of  the  Crimea,  and  at  convertmg 
the  Militia  into  a  supplementary  reserve.  This,  however,  had 
been  effected  imperfectly  by  the  formation  of  the  Militia  Reserve 
(abolished  in  1901)  of  19,000  men,  receiving  a  bounty  of  IL  per 
annum  each  in  consideration  of  their  undertaking  to  join  the 
regular  Army  in  war ;  but  the  South  African  War  had  shown 
that  the  position  of  the  Militia  was  untenable,  inasmuch  as  the 
drafts  from  it  weakened  its  fighting  powers  when  it  was  subse- 
quently called  on  to  serve.  The  chief  lesson  of  the  South  African 
War,  as  summarised  by  the  Elgin  Commission,  was  that  no 
military  system  would.be  satisfactory  which  did  not  contain 
"powers  of  expansion  outside  the  limits  of  the  regular  forces  of 
the  Crown."  A  second-line  force  must  now  be  formed  on  a  non- 
professional basis  for  home  defence,  and  to  provide  for  such  ex- 
pansion ;  and  the  Militia  should  be  incorporated  in  it.  The 
problem  of  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  Army  in  the  field  was 
to  be  met  by  the  institution  of  a  new  Special  Contingent  under 
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Part  III.  of  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Bill,  which  would 
replace  the  extinct  Militia  Reserve  and  supply  auxiliary  and 
special  service  troops  on  mobilisation  ;  a  reserve  of  officers  was 
also  to  be  provided.  The  Regular  Army  was  already  organised 
for  war ;  the  Auxiliary  Forces  were  not,  and,  owing  to  their  lack 
of  field  artillery,  engineers,  and  supply  services,  the  Cardwellian 
ideal  of  their  close  connection  with  the  Regular  Army  had  been 
realised  only  in  the  infantry.  In  conclusion,  the  War  Secretary 
intimated  that  "unless  we  set  our  house  in  order  "  the  military 
systems  of  certain  Colonies  might  soon  be  more  advanced  than 
our  own.  Tables  were  appended  in  detail,  giving  the  approxi- 
mate figures  of  the  proposed  war  and  peace  establishments,  and 
putting  the  total  estimated  average  normal  cost  of  personnel  and 
horses  under  the  new  scheme  at  22,470,000Z.,  and  that  of  the 
Regular  and  Auxiliary  Forces  according  to  the  Estimates  of 
1907-8  as  22,200,000/. ;  and  materials  were  also  presented  for 
the  comparison  of  the  pay  of  the  new  territorial  force  with  those 
of  the  existing  Regulars  and  Militia. 

To  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover) 
moved  an  amendment,  declaring  that  the  House,  though  anxious 
to  increase  the  capacity  for  expansion  of  the  forces  of  the  Crown 
in  war,  regretted  that  the  Government  should  make  proposals 
which,  while  destroying  the  Militia,  discouraging  the  Yeomanry, 
and  imposing  new  and  uncertain  liabilities  on  the  Volunteers, 
would  not,  in  a  period  of  national  peril,  provide  an  adequate  force 
for  Home  defence  or  prompt  support  for  the  Regular  Army  in  the 
field.  After  complaining  that  the  Bill  would  impair  the  control 
of  Parliament  over  the  Army,  he  explained  that  the  Opposition 
had  moved  the  amendment  because  (1)  there  were  great  defects 
in  the  scheme  as  it  afifected  the  expeditionary  force,  (2)  much 
that  was  valuable  in  the  Auxiliary  Forces  would  be  destroyed, 
and  (3)  the  new  Territorial  Force  would  not  be  linked  in  a 
practical  way  with  the  striking  force  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing drafts.  Criticising  what  he  called  the  practical  part  of  the 
plan — that  afifecting  the  Regular  Army — he  declared  that  neither 
the  special  Reservists  in  the  new  third  battahons  nor  the  present 
second  battalions  would  be  efficiently  trained,  and  that  recruit- 
ing would  be  imperilled.  The  speculative  side  of  the  plan — the 
Territorial  Force — would  not  supply  the  means  for  reinforcing 
and  expanding  the  fighting  line ;  for,  while  the  Militia  was  to  be 
abohshed,  the  new  scheme  would  not  be  attractive  either  to  the 
Yeomanry  or  the  Volunteers.  The  scheme  was  incoherent, 
and  was  not  in  consonance  with  the  exigencies  of  the  Empire 
which  needed  a  system  of  successive  supporting  forces.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  in  contrasting  the  Government  plan  of  a 
military  organisation  on  two  lines  with  the  Opposition  three-line 
plan  said  that  the  latter  would  cause  confusion  and  expense, 
while  by  the  former  a  larger  and  better  equipped  force  could  be 
sent  abroad  than  ever  before,  and  the  creation  of  third  battalions 
and  a  special  contingent  ensured  the  maintenance  of  the  ex- 
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peditionary  force  in  the  field  for  at  least  six  months.  The  op- 
position to  the  Bill  was  Mihtia  opposition,  and  the  Militia  had 
refused  to  supply  drafts  to  the  line.  The  special  contingent 
would  have  at  least  as  much  training,  and  the  training  of  the 
second  battaUons  of  the  Regulars  would  not  suffer.  Our  wars 
would  always  be  defensive,  but  if  we  were  ever  attacked,  say,  in 
India  (an  unlikely  contingency),  we  should  want  staying  power 
and  power  of  expansion.  For  this  we  must  have  an  organisa- 
tion which  could  train  in  time  of  peace.  The  Volunteer  terri- 
torial force  would  be  under  no  obligation  to  serve  oversea,  and 
there  would  be  a  new  stimulus  to  volunteering,  for  the  scheme 
would  appeal  to  the  nation's  patriotism.  He  did  not  fear  that  the 
scheme  would  develop  an  aggressive  miUtary  spirit,  and  he  pro- 
tested in  advance  agamst  a  possible  Opposition  attempt  to  wreck 
it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Sir  C.  Dilke,  after  denying  that  the 
scheme  would  be  economical,  and  insisting  that  a  striking  force 
of  167,000  would  be  far  too  large,  criticised  many  of  the  details 
of  the  Bill,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Volunteers,  and 
doubted  whether  there  was  anything  very  democratic  about  the 
Territorial  Army.  The  subsequent  discussion  that  evening  dealt 
mainly  with  the  details.  Next  day  the  debate  was  resumed  by  Mr. 
Amold-Forster  {Croydon),  who  declared  that  all  Mr.  Haldane  had 
done  hitherto  was  to  destroy.  The  Bill  embodied  a  policy  of  make- 
believe.  The  duties  of  the  Government  were  to  provide  a  Navy 
beyond  challenge,  an  Army  for  service  abroad,  a  striking  force 
capable  of  expansion,  and  an  efiicient  defensive  force  to  repel 
raids :  Mr.  Haldane  had  really  attempted  only  to  provide  the 
last.  His  expeditionary  force  of  160,000  men  was  a  spectral  force, 
the  Bill  would  effect  no  material  change  as  regarded  the 
Volunteers,  but  would  greatly  damage  our  ^lioxt-military  force. 
He  condemned  the  destruction  of  the  Militia,  and  believed  that 
the  Reserves  would  be  nearer  90,000  men  than  115,000  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Government,  the  special  contingent  would  consist 
of  poor  material  ineffectively  trained,  and  there  was  no  adequate 
provision  for  a  supply  of  officers.  The  training  of  the  Terri- 
torial Army  would  be  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Swiss  Army,  and 
the  Volunteer  Array  would  not  and  could  not  go  abroad  in 
numbers.  We  should  always  be  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
Reserve  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  Regular  Army.  As  to  the 
Territorial  Artillery,  we  were  in  a  fool's  paradise.  The  men 
serving  the  converted  guns  would  be  destroyed,  before  they 
could  effect  anything,  by  an  enemy  having  ^ns  of  greater  range. 
An  efficient  army  could  not  be  obtained  without  greater  effort, 
sacrifice,  and  expenditure. 

Subsequently  a  number  of  members  criticised  various  features 
of  the  scheme,  several  of  them  favourably  ;  but  Colonel  Kenyon- 
Slaney  {Netvport,  Shropshire),  whose  examination  was  specially 
comprehensive,  described  it  as  costly,  if  efficient,  and  generally 
disappointing,  and  remarked  incidentally  that  there  was  no  pro- 
fessional soldier  in  the  House  whose  opinion  carried  weight  with 
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the  Army  or  the  country.  He  suggested  that  a  percentage  of 
the  recruits  for  the  Territorial  Army  should  be  required  to 
undertake  to  serve  abroad  if  necessary.  Mr.  John  Ward  (Stoke- 
on-Trent)  advised  his  colleagues  of  the  Labour  party  not  to 
oppose  the  second  reading,  but  to  tr)r  and  democratise  the  Bill 
in  Committee.  He  objected  especially  to  encouraging  the 
military  spirit  in  the  schools  and  to  obtaining  oflBcers  from  the 
upper  classes  only. — The  debate  was  not  resumed  till  April  23. 

The  resumption  of  the  Procedure  Debate  on  Thursday,  April 
11,  in  the  Commons  was  preceded  by  an  unexpected  and  very 
grave  announcement.  A  letter  was  read  by  Sir  Edward  Grey 
from  Lord  Cromer,  British  Resident  in  Egypt,  stating  that  he 
had  tendered  his  resignation,  under  medical  advice  and  from  no 
cause  connected  with  politics.  Nothing,  Lord  Cromer  continued, 
could  be  more  effective  or  generous  than  the  support  given  him 
by  the  present  Government ;  but  he  was  worn-out  by  his  forty- 
nine  years  of  public  service  and  unable  either  to  support  the 
strain  of  his  work  or  to  do  justice  to  the  important  mterests 
involved.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  speaking  with  deep  feeling,  ex- 
pressed the  profound  regret  felt  by  the  Government  and  by  him- 
self. Of  Lord  Cromer's  work  in  Egypt  he  spoke  with  the 
highest  admiration,  and  he  declared  that  the  Government  in- 
tended to  maintain  that  work  and  continue  the  pohcy  Lord 
Cromer  had  inspired.  He  concluded  by  announcing  that  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  to  succeed  Lord  Cromer  had  been 
approved  by  the  King.  Mr.  Balfour  cordially  endorsed  Sir 
Edward  Grey*s  tribute,  and  especially  commended  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst's  competency  and  knowledge  of  Egypt  The  House  and 
the  Press  generally  associated  themselves  with  these  expressions, 
and  the  appreciative  comments  of  the  Continental  Press  showed 
that  Lord  Cromer  s  work  had  obtained  due  recognition  in  Europe. 
Later  in  the  session  there  were  some  few  discordant  notes. 

The  Procedure  Debate  was  then  resumed.  A  series  of 
attempts  was  made  to  increase  the  number  of  categories  of 
Bills  reserved  for  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  Mr. 
Rutherford  (West  Derby,  Liverpool)  moved  to  reserve  all  Bills 
**  involving  any  aid,  grant,  or  charge  on  the  public  re- 
venue "  ;  Mr.  L.  Hardy  (Ashford,  Kent)  all  franchise  and  Parlia- 
mentary reform  Bills,  Sir  F.  Banbury  (City  of  London)  all  Bills 
modifying  the  powers  of  the  Crown  or  of  either  House  (this  was 
cordially  supported  by  Mr.  Balfour),  and,  subsequently,  all  Bills 
dealing  with  the  organisation  of  the  Army,  Reserve  Forces,  and 
Navy.  All  these  motions  were  defeated  by  large  majorities; 
but,  incidentally,  the  Prime  Minister  promised  to  accept  the 
spirit  of  an  amendment  to  be  moved  by  Sir  E.  Carson  (Dublin 
University)  permitting  members  to  speak  more  than  once  on  the 
Report  stage  of  a  Bill  that  had  been  referred  to  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee. On  the  second  of  Sir  Frederick  Banbury's  amendments, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  announced  that  it  was  idle  to 
ask  the  Government  to  accept  such  proposals,  and  that  a  motion 
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would  be  submitted  on  the  following  Monday  (April  15)  for  the 
closure  of  the  debate  on  Tuesday.  The  Opposition  protested, 
both  verbally  and  by  forcing  divisions  on  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  that  day,  and  on  the  suspension  of  the  11  o'clock  rule 
on  April  15,  when  the  motion  was  proposed.  In  its  support, 
the  Premier  emphasised  again  the  futility  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  Opposition,  since  their  amendments  would  have  destroyed 
the  prmciple  of  the  rule  and  frustrated  its  intention.  It  would 
be  farcical  to  go  on  debating  similar  amendments.  An  arrange- 
ment, he  said,  had  been  offered  to  the  Opposition  and  refused. 
Closure  by  compartments  was  rough,  uncouth,  and  in  some  ways 
unfair;  but  it  was  their  only  weapon.  He  had  often  argued 
that  some  other  means  should  be  devised  for  expediting  business, 
and  he  hoped  that  a  Business  Committee  might  be  established 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  spirited  speech,  described  this  justification 
of  the  Ministerial  policy  as  meagre  and  jejune.  Never  before 
had  new  rules  of  procedure  been  forced  through  by  the  guillo- 
tine ;  in  1902  seventeen  days  had  been  devoted  to  them.  The 
Prime  Minister  underrated  the  importance  and  complexity  of 
his  plan-  If  Bills  would  be  dealt  with  better  in  Grand  Com- 
mittees than  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  why  did  he 
reserve  money  Bills  and  the  great  Government  measures  for  the 
latter?  It  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  to  withdraw 
amendments  refused  by  the  Government.  They  had  still  to 
consider  the  question  of  publicity  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
Grand  Committees,  the  establishment  of  separatist  Committees 
for  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  the  resultant  addition  to  the  duties 
of  the  Speaker.  He  complained,  also,  that  an  amendment  put 
down  by  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  made  on 
April  12  of  accepting  Sir  E.  Carson's  proposal. 

A  heated  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  an 
amendment  moved  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Smeaton  {Stirlingshire),  a  Liberal,  exempting  from  the  closure 
the  new  rule  for  the  creation  of  a  Scottish  Grand  Committee, 
was  rejected  by  314  to  108.  A  similar  proposal  made  by  Mr. 
L.  Hardy  {Ashford,  Kent)  with  respect  to  Welsh  legislation  met 
with  a  like  fate.  The  guillotine  motion  was  passed  by  289  to  87, 
and  the  new  scheme  for  the  automatic  reference  of  Bills  to. 
Standing  Committees  was  again  brought  forward,  and  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  Sir  P.  Banbury  (City  of  London)  exempting  Army 
and  Navy  Bills  from  it,  was  rejected  by  288  to  82.  Next  day 
(April  16)  an  amendment  was  moved  unsuccessfully  by  Mr.  Stuart- 
Wortley  (Hallam,  Sheffield)  reserving  for  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  Bills  (a)  for  the  creation  of  subordinate  legislatures  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  (6)  for  giving  effect  to  treaties  and 
mtemational  arrangements,  and  (c)  for  confirming  cessions  of 
territory.  An  unavailing  attempt  was  also  made  by  Captain  Craig 
{Down,  E,)  to  add  words  making  the  first  provision  more  ex- 
plicit   In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
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remarked  that  the  reversal  of  important  decisions  of  Grand 
Committees  by  the  House  would  make  the  Report  stage  much 
more  laborious;  and  Sir  William  Anson  argued  that  a  Grand 
Committee  would  number  perhaps  eighty  members,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings would  be  obscure  and  liable  to  closure  for  partisan 
purposes.  Would  it  be  right  to  leave  open  the  possibility  of 
referring  to  such  Committees  Bills  like  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
of  1893,  the  Sugar  Convention  Bill,  or  that  for  the  cession  of 
Heligoland  ? 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  commented  on  the  waste 
of  time  involved  in  discussing  an  amendment  which  could  not 
be  carried,  instead  of  the  constitution  of  a  Scottish  Grand  Com- 
mittee. If  further  exceptions  were  admitted  to  his  rule,  it  might 
be  held  that  all  Bills  which  did  not  come  within  them  must  go 
to  Grand  Committees.  The  Government  intended  that  each 
Bill  should  be  treated  according  to  its  merits.  The  object  of  the 
new  rule  was,  not  to  enable  the  Government  to  pass  particular 
Bills,  but  to  pass  Bills  with  more  speed  and  better  consideration 
than  at  present.  The  change  was  sweeping,  and  would  trans- 
form the  business  of  the  House ;  but  it  was  not  for  the  benefit 
of  one  party  more  than  another.  Mr.  Balfour  shortly  after- 
wards contended  that  obstruction  in  Committee  would  merely 
be  shifted  to  the  Report  stage.  The  better  course  would  have 
been  to  allow  reasonable  hberty  of  discussion  in  Committee,  and 
to  cut  down  the  power  of  wasting  time  at  the  Report  stage. 

Mr.  Stuart- Wortley^s  amendment  was  rejected  by  353  to  113, 
as  was  another,  moved  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  {Gravesend)  and 
advocated  by  Major  Seely  and  Mr.  Lyttelton,  excluding  Bills 
affecting  the  constitution  of  the  Colonies  or  their  relations  with 
the  Home  Government.  The  voting  on  this  was  327  to  112. 
Another  amendment,  moved  by  Earl  Percy,  and  excluding  Bills 
affecting  the  administration  of  India,  was  negatived  also. 

Considerable  warmth  was  then  developed  over  an  alleged 
breach  of  faith  by  the  Prime  Minister.  Sir  E.  Carson's  pro- 
posal to  allow  members  to  speak  twice  on  the  Report  stage  of  a 
Bill  sent  down  from  Grand  Committee  (p.  80)  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  him  only  so  far  as  regarded  the  member  in  charge  of 
the  Bill  or  the  mover  of  any  amendment  or  new  clause.  The 
.  Prime  Minister  having  been  compelled  temporarily  to  leave  the 
House,  his  defence  fell  to  Mr.  McKenna  and  to  Sir  Henry  Fowler, 
who  claimed  that  the  amendment  had  been  a^ccepted  in  spirit, 
as  promised,  and  that  the  acceptance  was  a  voluntary  con- 
cession, due  to  an  argument  put  forward  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  in 
no  sense  a  bargain.  The  contention  of  the  Opposition,  they 
argued,  was  founded  on  an  imperfect  report ;  and  they  declined 
to  accept  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  suggestion  that  as  honest  men 
they  were  bound  to  fulfil  the  pledge  they  were  supposed  to  have 
given.  Sir  E.  Carson's  amendment,  therefore,  was  rejected  by 
290  to  83.  Other  amendments  were  also  rejected,  and  soon 
after  ten  o'clock  the  new  rule,  amended  by  the  Prime  Minister's 
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proposal,  was  carried  by  350  to  124.  The  resolutions  giving  effect 
to  the  rest  of  the  Ministerial  Scheme  of  Grand  Committees  were 
then  carried  under  the  **  guillotine/'  by  majorities  varying  from 
215  to  262. 

The  new  Standing  Orders  first  became  operative  on  20th 
April,  when  Mr.  Wyndham  moved  that  the  Land  Law  (Ireland) 
Acts  Amendment  Bill,  a  private  member's  Bill  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Hogan  {Tipperary,  N.)  and  backed  by  a  number  of  Nationalist 
members,  should  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 
This  was  defeated  by  184  to  61,  and  the  Bill  referred  to  a 
Standing  Committee — from  which,  however,  it  did  not  return. 
Amongst  other  provisions,  it  enacted  compulsory  purchase.  It 
was  favourably  regarded  by  the  Government,  and  had  passed  its 
second  reading  (after  closure)  by  208  to  60. 

The  Criminal  Appeal  Bill,  introduced  by  the  Attorney-General 
on  April  17,  was  more  comprehensive  in  scope  than  its  prede- 
cessor of  1906  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  74).  The  Court  of 
Appeal  under  it  would  consist  of  seven  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  selected  and  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
There  would  be  unqualified  right  of  appeal  on  points  of  law, 
but  appeals  on  matters  of  fact  could  only  take  place  with 
the  leave  of  the  Court.  The  Court  might  call  for  fresh  evidence, 
and  might  affirm,  modify,  or  quash  the  conviction  and  qualify 
the  sentence.  An  official  would  be  appointed  to  prepare  the 
material  for  the  Court,  and  a  counsel  and  solicitor  might  be 
assigned  to  the  appellant.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Crown  Cases  Reserved  would  be  transferred  to  the  new  Court, 
and  the  royal  prerogative  would  remain  untouched.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  would  be  able,  however,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
Court.  The  Attorney-General's  account  of  the  Bill  was  pre- 
faced by  a  reference  to  the  judicial  miscarriages  of  recent  years 
and  to  the  "  trial  by  newspaper  "  which  the  new  Court  would 
avert.  The  most  recent  example  of  this  had  been  the  Press 
campaign  leading  to  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  on 
Rayner,  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Whiteley,  the  *'  Universal  Provider," 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  had  a  hard  life  and  believed  himself, 
though  on  quite  insufficient  grounds,  to  be  the  cast-off  illegiti- 
mate son  of  his  victim. 

The  Patents  and  Designs  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  the 
same  day  without  a  division,  but  after  much  criticism  of  its 
details.  In  reviewing  them,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  expressed  a  hope 
that  one  of  its  clauses,  voiding  certain  conditions  attached  to 
patented  articles,  would  end  the  crushing  of  certain  British 
infant  industries  by  powerful  foreign  Trusts.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
sarcaBtically  remarked  that  this  was  Protection;  but  the 
Attorney-General  replied  that  resistance  to  monopoly  did  not 
conflict  with  Free  Trade  principles,  the  Bill  went  to  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  trade.  The  Butter  and  Margarine  Bill,  based 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  Select  Committee,  also  reached  this 
stage  on  April  17,  and  finally  passed  it  on  May  8.     It  required 
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that  batter  factories  should  be  registered,  that  butter  might  be 
inspected  in  the  making,  and  that  none  should  be  sent  out  con- 
taining more  than  16  per  cent,  of  water ;  and  it  imposed  ad- 
ditional obstacles  on  the  sale  of  "  butter  substitutes  "  as  batter. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  Budget  we  must,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  supplement  the  account  already  given  of  the 
charges  for  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  year  1906-7  by  a  brief 
view  of  the  Estimates  for  the  Civil  Service  and  Revenue 
Departments,  published  in  March,  together  with  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  accompanying  memorandum  by  the  Financial 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

•  Net  Total,  1907-8.       Original  Estimates,  1906-7.       Increase. 

S0,107,034Z.  29,816,6292.  790,4052. 

Of  the  increase  816,9552.  arose  under  Class  IV.  (Education,  Science  and  Art) ;  but, 
as  a  supplementary  grant  of  200,0002.  was  voted  in  July.  1906,  the  increase  on  the 
original  estimate  for  that  class  was  516,9552.,  following  on  an  increase  of  651,1172. 
in  1905-6.  In  the  abstract  and  throughout  the  detailed  Estimates  comparison 
was  made,  as  usual,  with  the  total  grants  made  for  the  service  of  the  year  1906-7 
in  the  session  of  1906,  on  which  basis  of  comparison  the  Estimates  for  1907-8 
showed  an  increase  of  846,8472. 

Class  I. — Public  Works  and  Buildings. 

1907-8.  Total,  1906-7.  Increase. 

2,868,1822.  2,790,2802.  72,8522. 

Of  the  increase  34,5002.  occurred  under  Parks  and  Pleasure  Gardens.  Under  Art 
and  Science  Buildings  6,1502.  was  allotted  for  cleaning  and  repainting  the  British 
Museum  Reading  Room  (for  the  first  time  in  its  history).  For  a  Memorial  to  the 
late  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  as  resolved  on  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  18, 
1904,  2,1002.  was  allotted.  The  provision  for  the  protection  and  repair  of  Ancient 
Monuments  was  increased  from  12,5102.  to  16,1557. 

Class  H.—Salabibs  and  Expenses  of  Civil  Depabtmbntb. 

1907-8.  Total,  1906-7.  Increase. 

2,881,8322.  2,747,2852.  134,5472. 

The  increase  was  unusually  large  for  this  class.  Under  House  of  Lords  offices 
and  House  of  Commons  offices  a  decrease  in  fees  was  anticipated  of  17,5502., 
there  being  fewer  Private  Bills.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  Home  Office  Esti- 
mate of  8,6502.,  owing  to  an  increase  in  the  office  staff  and  the  Factory  Inspector- 
ate, and  to  new  business,  chiefly  arising  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act.  For  expenses  connected  with  the  Colonial  Conference  6,0002.  was  provided. 
In  the  Board  of  Trade  Estimate  there  was  a  special  provision  of  10,1182.  for  the 
Census  of  Production.  Under  the  Department  of  Asriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction, Ireland,  there  was  a  net  increase  of  18,67lT. 

Class  III. — Law  and  Justice. 

1907-8.  Total,  1906-7.  Increase. 

3,922,4262.  3,888,8942.  33,532/. 

There  was  an  increase  of  13,1282.  in  the  Estimate  for  Reformatoiy  and  In- 
dustrial Schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  24,8352.  in  that  for  the  Irish  Land  Com- 
mission, but  there  were  several  decreases,  notably  under  Prisons. 

Class  IV. — Education,  Science  and  Art. 

1907-8.  Total,  1906-7.  Increase. 

17,495,2372.  17,178,2822.  316,9652. 

Of  the  li^go  increase  alreadv  noticed  here  254,0462.  was  in  the  Estimate  for  the 
Board  of  Education.  Of  this,  51,0002.  was  for  increased  grants  for  secondary 
schools  and  the  training  of  Pupil  Teachers ;  70,0002.  for  building  grants  for  local 
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authorities*  training  ooUeges ;  and  lOO.OOOZ.  as  a  special  provision  to  enable  the 
Board,  on  occasion,  to  provide  an  undenominational  school  when  it  was  strongly 
demanded  by  parents,  and  the  only  available  school  accommodation  was  de- 
nominational. There  was  an  increase  of  50,4262.  for  Scottish  and  15,1872.  for 
Irish  Education. 

Class  Y. — Fobbior  and  GoiiONiAL  Sbbyicbs. 

1907-8.  Total,  1906-7.  Decrease. 

1,798,7152.  1,873,9062.  75,1902. 

There  was  an  increase  of  15,4842.  under  Diplomatic  and  Goosular  Services,  a 
decrease  of  7035S2.  under  Colonial  Services,  owing  to  a  diminution  in  grants  in 
aid  of  local  revenues,  and  a  decrease  in  Telegraph  Subsidies  and  Pacific  Cable  by 
27,7212.  A  grant  of  50,0002.  in  aid  of  the  revenues  of  Cyprus  would  be  provided, 
to  continue  for  three  years. 

Class  VI. — Non-Effbctivb  and  Chabitablb  Sebvioes. 

1907-8.  Total,  1906-7.  Increase. 

887,9972.  800,3452.  87.6521. 

This  increase  was  mainly  due  to  the  Estimate  of  145,9402.  to  make  good 
deficiences  on  the  income  accounts  of  Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies, 
which  was  greater  by  28,2962.  than  the'corresponding  vote  in  1906-7.  This  w«s 
due  to  an  alteration  in  the  period  of  account  which  made  thirteen  months* 
salaries  in  the  Post  Office  and  Savings  Bank  Department  fall  within  the  year 
1907-8. 

Class  VII. — Misobllanbous. 

1907-8.  Total,  1906-7.  Decrease. 

309,6952.  481,1962.  173.5012. 

The  decrease  was  partly  due  to  the  non-recurrence  of  the  grants  for  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Conference.  An  increase  of  17,0002.  was  necessitated  by  the 
number  of  Royal  Commissions  and  Committees  then  sitting. 

Rbvbnub  Dbpabtmbntb. 

1907-8.  Total,  1906-7.  Increase. 

20,625,7512.  19,958,9412.  666,8102. 

There  was  an  increase,  mainly  incidental  to  expansion  of  business,  under  Postal 
Services  of  411,8712. ;  a  decrease  under  Packet  Services  of  26,5702. ;  and  an  increase 
under  Telegraph  Services  of  236,2092. 

The  Budget  Statement  was  made  on  Thursday,  April  18, 
amid  every  indication  of  acute  interest  among  both  members 
and  strangers.  It  occupied  two  hours  and  a  half.  Mr.  Asquith's 
financial  explanations  were  characteristically  lucid,  and  his 
eloquent  appeals  made  a  great  impression  and  were  sometimes 
cordially  cheered.  The  past  year,  he  said,  had  been  remarkable 
for  the  activity  and  prosperity  of  trade  at  home  and  oversea. 
It  had  been  a  year  of  surprises,  of  which  the  greatest  was  his 
realised  surplus  of  5,399,000/.,  which  went  automatically  to  the 
old  Sinking  Fund.  The  Exchequer  receipts  had  exceeded  his 
anticipations  by  2,059,000/.,  while  the  Exchequer  issues  were 
3,006,000/.  below  his  estimate,  and  there  was  the  margin  of 
334,000/.  which  he  had  allowed.  There  had  been  savings, 
especially  on  the  Army ;  the  coal  duty  had  been  unexpectedly 
productive,  so  had  the  estate  duty  and  the  Mint.  The  revenue 
reioms  as  a  whole  did  not  show  great  elasticity.  The  revenue 
from  tea  and  sugar  had  exceeded  the  estimate  by  a  little,  but 
the  yield  of  the  tobacco  duty  had  not  quite  realised  his  hopes. 
As  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  was  glad  to  see  that  there 
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were  at  last  signs  of  a  recovery  in  the  yield  from  the  alcohol 
group  of  duties — in  all  494,000/.  more  than  the  actual  receipts 
of  1905-6.     The  income  tax  had  brought  in  a  little  more  than 
the  estimate.     The  receipts  from  stamps  had  declined,  owing  to 
the  shrinkage  in  value  of  the  securities  dealt  in  on  the  Stock 
Exchange;  the   postal   revenue  had  increased  less  than  usual 
(p.  84).     After  dealing  with  the  payments  to  local  taxation  ac- 
count in  1906-7  and  other  matters,  he  said  that  the  estimated 
revenue  for  1907-8  on  the  basis  of  existing  taxation  would  be 
144,190,000/.,    whilst    the    estimated    expenditure    would    be 
140,757,000/.,  showing  an  estimated  surplus  of  3,433,000/.     De- 
ducting the  grant  of  200,000/.  for  necessitous  school  areas  the 
available  surplus  would  be  3,233,000/.     He  then  explained  very 
fully  what  he  had  done  in  the  course  of  the  past  year  to  reduce 
the  capital  liabilities  of  the  nation.     The  permanent  reduction 
effected  during  the  year  in  the  National  Debt  was  13,714,000/. 
The  addition  due  to  the  South  African  War  was  159,000.000/., 
but  this  had  been  reduced  in  the  IsrSt  four  years  by  20,173,000/., 
the  amount  of  reduction  effected  last  year  being  9,643,000/. 
Setting  off  against  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  various 
other  capital  liabilities  incurred,  altogether  the  gross  liabilities 
of  the  State  were  reduced  in   1906-7  by   9,825,000/.     In  the 
current  year  out  of  the  fixed  debt  charge  there  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  redemption  of  debt  9,383,000/.  in  addition  to  his 
realised  surplus  of  5,399,000/.     Money  from  other  sources  would 
also  be  applicable  to  this  purpose,  so  that  the  total  sum  available 
ought  not  to  be   less  than   15,382,000/.     The  total  reduction 
effected  in  the  capital  liabilities  of  the  nation  in  the  current 
year  and  its  predecessor  would  amount  to  23,225,000/.    Turning 
to  the  disposal  of  the  surplus,  he  made  a  general  statement  as  to 
the  hnes  upon  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  the 
financial  business  of  the  country  should  be  conducted  during  the 
next  few  years.     We  could  no  longer  afford  to  drift,  treating 
each  year's  finance  as  self-contained.     Henceforth  a  ChanceUor 
of   the  Exchequer  ought  to  budget  for   several  years   ahead. 
The  first  duty  of  Parliament  was  to  reinstate  and  to  improve 
the  national  credit,  as  to  which,  however,  much  nonsense  had 
been  written  by  the  mischief-mongers  of  the  Press.     A  2J  per 
cent,  stock  at  83  was  equal  to  a  3  per  cent,  stock  at  100  ;  3  per 
cent.  Consols  had  never  remained  at   100/.  for  a  whole  year 
together,  though,  as  various  special  causes  had  made  the  value 
of  money  low,  the  2J   per  cent.  Consols  had   risen   for  some 
years  to  a  high  premium,  and  recently  there  had  been  huge 
additions  to  State  and  municipal  liabilities,  the  admission   of 
some  300,000,000/.  of  Colonial  stocks  as  trust  investments,  ab- 
normal  activity   of   trade,   catastrophes  in   North  and   South 
America   which   had    compelled    the  realisation   of   gilt-edged 
securities  to  pay  for  insurance,   and  gigantic  speculations  in 
shares  and   new   issues   in   America.     These   tendencies  were 
especially  operative  in  London,  the  only  free  market  for  gold, 
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and  fully  accounted  for  the  low  prices  of  the  best  classes  of 
security.     But  a  substantial,  nay,  an  exceptional  effort,  should 
be  made  to  effect  a  further  reduction  of  debt.     Another  duty 
which  the  Government  could  not  disregard  was  that  of  promot- 
ing social  reform.     There  were  two  figures  in  our  modern  com- 
munity whose  appeal  for  assistance  was  irresistible.     One  was 
the  child  for  whom  heredity  and  the  parent  had  done  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing.     The  State  had  long  recognised  that  it 
could  not  pass  by  that  appeal  with  folded  arms.     In  1906-7  it 
had  cost  the  State  altogether  more  than  25,000,000^  to  educate 
these  children,  and  yet  no  one  was  prepared  to  recede  from  that 
enormous  liability.     But  there  was  another  class  that  appealed 
to  the  conscience  of  society.    It  consisted  of   the  men  and 
women  who  after  a  life  of  ill-requited  toil,  found  themselves 
confronted  in  old  age  with  the  prospect  of  physical  want  and 
the  sacrifice  of  self-respect.     While  not  conmiitting  himself  or 
his  colleagues  to  any  specific  scheme  for  the  ameUoration  of  the 
lot  of  these  people,  he  declared  that  the  Government  regarded 
the  question  as  the  most  urgent  of  all  social  reforms,  and  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  deal  with  it  before  the  close  of  next 
session.    He  had  to  add  that  this  reform  could  not  be  effected 
at  the  expense  of  our  system  of  free  trade,  which  was  to  us  as 
the  breath  of  life.     If  we  had  social  reform,  we  must  be  ready 
to  pay  for  it,  so  that  he  could  not  so  treat  the  surplus  as  per- 
manently  to  diminish  revenue.     The   **  war  taxes  **  must  be 
retained   while  the  war  burden — some    130,000,000Z. — lasted. 
The  cocoa  duty  had  a  protective  taint,  but  it  had  been  preserved 
by  five  free-trading  Chancellors.     A  reduction  of  Id,  on  the  tea 
duty  would  not  profit  the  consumer,  nor  would  halving  the 
sugar  duty.     This  year  he  did  not  intend  to  make  any  change 
in  indirect  taxation.     He  proposed  to  sweep  away  root  and 
branch  the  system  initiated  in  1888,  under  which  the  proceeds 
of  Imperial  taxation  were  intercepted  and  handed  over  to  local 
authorities.     The  change,  which  would  come  into  force  at  the 
end  of  the  present  financial  year,  would  free  his  hands,  and  put 
an  end  to  arrangements  which,  as  he  showed  at  length,  were 
confusing  and  chaotic.     Local  authorities,  as  from  April  1  next, 
would  receive  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  amounts  equivalent 
to  those  which  they  were  entitled  to  receive  under  the  present 
law.     His  next  proposal  brought  him  to  thorny  ground.     He 
intended  making  changes  in  connection  with  the  income  tax 
on  the  understanding  that  this  tax  must  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
tegral and  permanent  part  of  our  financial  system.     When  that 
was  once  recognised  it  became  impossible  to  justify  the  present 
incidence  of  the  tax  on  earned  and  unearned  incomes  alike. 
The  Select  Conmaittee  that  sat  last  session  was  unanimous  in 
recommending  a  distinction.     He  proposed  to  confine  preferen- 
tial  treatment  to  incomes   not  exceeding  2,000/.     With   the 
income  tax  at  \s.  his  proposal  was  that  only  9d,  in  the  pound 
should  be  paid  on  the  earned  income,  the  existing  exemption^ 
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and  ab&temeiitE  contmuing.  This,  he  explaiDed,  JDvolved  in' 
creased  Btrictnesa,  in  certain  specified  ways,  in  taking  the 
retnms.  From  the  materials  at  hie  disposal  he  estimated  that 
the  loss  resulting  from  this  differentiation  would  be  l,250,000t 
a  year,  and  this  year  there  would  be  an  additional  temporary 
loss  of  750,000/,  owing  to  the  diEBculty  of  collection  under  the 
new  machinery.  As  against  that  mnst  be  taken  into  account 
the  fact  that  900,000i.  more  was  being  obtained  from  income 
tax  this  year  than  last.  He  next  turned  to  consider  a  revision 
of  the  death  duties.  He  was  satisfied  that  without  inflicting 
any  injury  upon  property,  or  being  unjust  to  any  human  being, 
they  might  remodel  the  scale  of  duties  imposed  by  the  Act  of 
1894.  He  left  the  scale  as  it  was  up  to  150,0002. ;  when  the 
value  of  an  estate  exceeded  that  figure,  but  did  not  exceed  a 
million,  the  scale  of  the  duty  was  to  be  gradually  increased  up 
to  10  percent.  For  estates  over  a  million  the  duty  would  be 
raised  again  on  the  excess  until  it  reached  a  maximum  of  15  per, 
cent,  at  three  millions.  "  There  we  stop,"  said  Mr.  Asquith 
amid  laughter — intensified  by  the  exit  of  a  wealthy  Liberal 
member  (Mr.  Raphael,  Derbyshire,  S.).  The  change  would  com^ 
into  operation  at  once,  but  in  the  present  year  he  did  not  antici- 
pate from  it  a  greater  increase  than  600,0002. 

Mr.  Asquith  then  summed  up  hie  disposal  of  his  surplus — 
3,833,000f.,  including  600,0002.  from  increased  death  duties; 
2,000,0002.  in  all  was  absorbed  by  the  change  in  the  income  tax ; 
1,600,0002.  would  be  added  to  the  new  Sinking  Fund  ;  333,0002. 
kept  for  contingencies.  He  would  have  next  year  for  old  age 
peneione  the  l,500,000i.  in  question,  with  750,0002.  uncollected 
arrears  of  income  tax.  He  appealed  to  members  to  sanction 
proposals  intended  to  open  the  way  for  a  better  and  brighter 
future  for  our  people. 

Appended  is  a  table  showing  the  estimated  expenditure, 
1907-^  (on  basis  of  existing  taxation),  compared  with  the 
actual  expenditure  of  1906-7, 
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The  estimated  revenue  for  1907-8  (on  the  basis  of  existing 
taxation)  compared  with  the  receipts  of  1906-7  as  follows : — 
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The  final  balance  sheet,  1907-8,  was  as  follows,  after  al- 
lowing for  the  following :  Bednction  of  Sd.  in  the  pound  on 
income  tax  on  the  earned  portion  of  incomes  not  exceeding 
2,0001.  from  all  soorces,  1,250,000/. ;  estimated  postponement  of 
collection  of  income  tax  doe  to  change,  75O,0O0i. ;  increase  of 
estate  daty  on  estates  exceeding  150,000{.,  600,0001.  ;  increase 
of  Sinking  Fond,  1,500,000/.  ("ear-marked"  for  old  age 
pensions) ;  and  grant  to  neceesitons  schools,  200,0001. 
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On  behalf  of  the  oflicial  Opposition  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
declared  himself  in  no  great  disagreement  with  some  of  Mr. 
Asqoith's* changes  or  his  survey  of  the  sitnation,  and  he  insisted 
OD  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  basis  of  taxation.  In  the 
rather  discursive  debate  which  followed,  complaint  was  made 
inter  alia  of  the  maintenance  of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties,  and 
of  the  failure  to  revise  the  licensing  duties  or  to  reduce  the  in- 
come tax;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Independent  Labonr  party, 
Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  (Leicttter)  expressed  disappointment 
that  more  had  not  been  done  for  old  age  pensions  and  in  the 
bekvier  taxation  of  large  incomea 
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The  formal  resolutions  consequent  on  the  Budget  Statement 
were  then  agreed  to,  two  or  three,  however,  which  contained 
contentious  matter,  being  held  back  by  agreement. 

The  Budget  was  generally  recognised  as  ably  planned,  and 
was  welcomed  by  the  Liberal  Press  as  an  earnest  of  social  re- 
form, though  regret  was  expressed  that  it  did  not  go  farther, 
both  in  that  direction  and  in  the  decrease  of  indirect  and  in- 
crease of  direct  taxation.  On  the  Unionist  side  it  was  regarded 
with  apprehension  as — to  quote  the  phrase  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph— a  further  step  in  the  penalisation  of  capital.  Some 
satisfaction,  however,  was  expressed  at  the  reduction  of  income 
tax  and  of  debt,  and  fiscal  reformers  hastened  to  point  as  a 
moral  from  the  inelasticity  of  the  revenue  that  a  "  broadening 
of  the  basis  of  taxation  "  was  fast  becoming  inevitable. 

Events  of  wider  interest  and  significance  had  been  taking 
place  meanwhile.  King  Edward  VII.,  who  had  left  London 
for  Biarritz,  travelling  incognito,  on  March  4,  had  been  joined 
by  the  Queen  at  Toulon  on  April  3.  They  had  then  proceeded 
for  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  on  board  the  royal  yacht 
Victoria  and  Albert,  escorted  by  a  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
fleet.  At  Cartagena  (April  8),  their  first  port  of  call,  they  were 
cordially  greeted  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Queen-mother 
on  board  the  Spanish  royal  yacht.  The  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  the  visit  might  be  explained  as  due  to  the  desire  to 
show  courtesy  to  King  Alfonso  in  view  of  his  recent  marriage  to 
the  niece  of  the  British  Sovereign ;  but  continental  opinion, 
especially  in  Germany,  connected  it  with  the  proposed  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Spanish  Navy  under  British  auspices  in  the  dockyards 
of  Spain,  and  with  a  presumed  Anglo-Spanish  alliance.  When 
the  King,  after  a  visit  to  Malta,  met  the  King  of  Italy  at  Gaeta 
(April  18)  and  again  on  his  way  home  by  rail  at  a  small  station 
near  Rome  (April  30),  the  same  publicists  saw  fresh  proof  of  the 
intention  with  which  they  credited  him  and  the  British  Foreign 
Office  of  effecting  a  new  grouping  of  the  Western  Powers  which 
should  leave  Germany  outside.  There  was,  however,  no  real 
evidence  of  such  a  combination.  The  actual  development  in 
Anglo-Spanish  relations  was  revealed  on  June  15  in  the  agree- 
ment securing  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean. 

A  more  substantial  theme  for  comment  was  provided  by  the 
Colonial  Conference,  which  first  met  at  the  Foreign  Oflfice  on 
April  15.  Its  exploitation  for  party  warfare  was  ensured  by 
the  agitation  for  Colonial  Preference :  and  certain  Unionist 
organs  had  circulated  sensational  rumours  as  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken  by  the  Colonial  Premiers  to  force  the  Government  into 
compliance  with  their  aims.  One  rumour  imputed  to  them  the 
intention  of  holding  a  Colonial  Conference  of  their  own,  in  order 
to  let  England  know  their  opinion  of  the  Government,  and  of 
establishing  a  system  of  intercolonial  preference  irrespective  of 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain ;  another,  with  the  intention  of 
electing  their  own  President  of  the  Conference ;  and  predictions 
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were  rife  that  the  proceedings  must  result  in  failure.  The  more 
responsible  Unionist'  organs,  however,  dissociated  themselves 
from  these  rumours ;  and  it  was  clear  that  apart  from  the 
question  of  preference,  there  was  much  business  for  the  Confer- 
ence. A  subsidiary  body,  the  Colonial  Shipping  Conference, 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  shipowners  and  seamen's  societies  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  met  at  the  Foreign  Office  early 
in  April,  to  promote  uniformity  in  merchant  shipping  legisla- 
tion throughout  the  Empire ;  and  similar  meetings  were  held 
for  the  discussion  of  other  matters  of  common  concern. 

The  Colonial  representatives  were  lodged  at  the  Hotel  Cecil 
as  guests  of  the  State,  from  April  8  onwards.  The  Premiers  of 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  New  Zealand,  had  arrived  earlier; 
Mr.  Deakin  reached  London  on  that  date.  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier 
and  General  Botha  on  April  13.  The  latter,  whose  presence 
gave  a  dramatic  touch  to  the  occasion,  was  officially  welcomed 
on  his  arrival  at  Southampton  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
the  town.  Every  efifort  was  made  to  entertain  the  guests  of  the 
nation  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  the  series  of  fes- 
tivities arranged  in  advance  proved  a  severe  tax  on  their  strength. 
Four  of  them  were  also  made  Privy  Councillors ;  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  was  one  already ;  Mr.  Deakin  declined  the  honour. 

On  the  subject  of  the  better  organisation  of  the  Empire  a 
Coimuittee,  headed  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  had  published  a 
memorandum  on  March  14,  embodying  suggestions  for  render- 
ing the  Conference  more  effective  on  the  lines  indicated  in  Mr. 
Lyttelton's  despatch  of  April,  1905.  This  document,  signed  by 
Sir  F.  Pollock,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lords  Milner  and 
Tennyson,  Professors  Dicey  and  Westlake,  Sir  George  Syden- 
ham Clarke,-  and  other  eminent  administrators,  statesmen,  and 
publicists,  suggested  that  the  Colonial,  or  preferably  Imperial, 
Conference  should  be  given  continuity  by  permanent  representa- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Governments  in  London,  and  a  permanent 
secretariate  and  intelligence  department.  These  views  were 
now  embodied  in  the  resolutions  proposed  by  the  representatives 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  who  at  once  declared  their  atti- 
tude. Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  gave  notice 
of  resolutions  advocating  (1)  an  Imperial  Council,  to  which  each 
of  the  self-governing  Colonies  should  send  one  representative, 
(2)  preferential  trade,  (3)  the  removal  of  doubts  respecting  the 
right  of  the  Colonies  to  establish  intercolonial  preference,  un- 
fettered by  Imperial  treaties  or  conventions  independent  of 
Colonial  concurrence.  Mr.  Deakin  gave  notice  of  resolations 
advocating  not  only  an  Imperial  Council,  but  a  permanent  secre- 
tarial staff  for  it ;  reaffirming  the  resolutions  of  1902  regarding 
preferential  trade,  with  an  addition  pressing  its  adopti^  on  the 
Home  Gk>vemment;  and  requesting  that  Government  to  pre- 
pare statements  of  the  obligations  and  privileges  of  the  Colonies 
ander  existing  commercial  treaties,  to  ascertain  how  far  uni* 
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formity  in  them  was  attainable.  Moreover,  he  spoke  very 
freely  and  frankly  of  Australian  aims,  though  his  views  were 
disclaimed  by  the  Free  Trade  section  of  the  Australian  Op- 
position, notably  by  Senator  Pulsford,  in  a  pamphlet  published 
by  the  Cobden  Club.  He  began  by  sketching  the  situation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Press  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  on  April  9.  The 
Conference,  he  said,  was  not  strictly  **  Colonial,**  since  it  repre- 
sented only  the  self-governing  Colonies,  nor  **  Imperial  **  in  the 
sense  of  aggressiva  Though  almost  unofficial  and  quite  un- 
authoritative, it  at  least  constituted  a  recognition  of  the  claim 
of  Britons  beyond  seas  to  be  heard ;  and  it  would  prepare  the 
way  for  closer  union.  At  a  dinner  of  Australasian  merchants  on 
April  12,  he  strongly  advocated  preferential  trade. 

The  opening  of  the  Conference  was  accompanied  by  the 
announcement  that  a  small  but  very  practical  step  had  been 
taken  towards  Imperial  unity  by  reducing  the  postage  on  British 
newspapers,  magazines  and  trade  journals  to  Canada  to  a  rate 
at  which  they  could  compete  with  those  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Conference  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
on  Monday,  April  15.  All  the  Premiers  were  present,  except 
Sir  Bobert  Bond,  who  had  been  detained  on  his  way  from 
Newfoundland.  Sir  F.  Borden  (Canadian  Militia  Minister),  Sir 
W.  Lyne  (Australian  Minister  for  Trade),  and  Dr.  Smart 
(Public  Works  Minister,  South  Africa),  also  attended,  and  the 
India  Office  was  represented  by  Sir  J.  L.  Mackay.  The  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Haldane,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Lord  Tweedmouth, 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  were  also  present, 
with  representatives  of  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Secretaries  to  the 
Conference,  and  private  secretaries.  The  invitations  to  the 
Colonial  Ministers  other  than  the  Premiers  were,  accidentally, 
sent  out  only  at  the  last  moment. 

Lord  Elgin  presided,  and  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  a 
telegram  from  the  King,  welcoming  the  Premiers  and  expressing 
a  wish  for  the  success  of  the  Conference,  and  confidence  that  its 
deliberations  would  tend  towards  the  consolidation  and  strength 
of  the  Empire.  To  this  a  reply  was  sent  acknowledging  grate- 
fully His  Majesty's  gracious  message.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Ban ner- 
man  addressed  the  Conference,  warmly  welcoming  the  dele- 
gates. He  remarked  that  this  was  not  a  Conference  between 
the  Premiers  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  but  between  the 
Premiers  and  members  of  the  Imperial  Government  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Thus  the  Secretary  for 
War  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  confer  with  them 
on  questions  of  defence,  and  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  emigration.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  state  the  views 
of  the  Government  on  the  important  matters  of  finance. 
Amongst  these  the  question  of  preference  would  hold  an  im- 
portant place,  and  he  felt  sure  that  they  would  be  fully  pre- 
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pared  to  recognise  the  friendly  action  which  had  been  taken 
by  some  of  the  Colonies,  and  to  enter  upon  this  subject  in 
the  fullest  and  frankest  manner.  He  hoped  that  an  agreement 
might  be  arrived  at  on  many  points,  and,  if  in  regard  to  others 
they  were  compelled  to  differ,  he  trusted  that  they  would  differ 
in  a  perfectly  friendly  way.  They  had  no  power  there  to  arrive 
at  any  binding  decisions,  for  His  Majesty's  Government  could 
not  go  behind  the  declared  opinions  of  the  country  and  of  Par- 
hament.  But  there  remained  many  matters  in  which  there  was 
room  for  advantageous  arrangement.  Freedom  and  independ- 
ence were  the  essence  of  the  British  Imperial  connection,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  said  at  the  opening  of  the  last  Conference ; 
and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  sincere  regret  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  at  present  unable  to  take  any  part  in 
public  affairs. 

All  the  Premiers  afterwards  delivered  speeches  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Prime  Minister's  welcome.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Conference  was  **  between 
Government  and  Governments,"  and  on  the  domestic  autonomy 
of  each  Colony.  Mr.  Deakin  urged  the  necessity  of  keeping  up 
public  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  declaring 
that  its  predecessors  had  made  little  or  no  impression  on  the 
Australian  people,  and  advocated  the  publication  of  its  proceed- 
ings as  nearly  as  possible  in  full.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  pleaded  for 
continuity  in  Colonial  as  in  foreign  policy.  General  Botha,  who 
spoke  in  Dutch,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  able  to  show  by 
his  presence  that  the  old  Dutch  population  of  the  Transvaal 
would  work  as  loyally  as  the  English  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  British  Empire. 

After  a  short  adjournment,  the  Conference  proceeded  to 
business.  It  arranged  to  sit  three  dajrs  a  week,  from  11  A. M.  to 
1.30  P.M.,  with  occasional  afternoon  sittings,  and  to  admit  the 
other  Colonial  Ministers  besides  the  Premiers,  it  being  under- 
stood that  only  one  representative  of  each  Colony  was  to  speak 
in  any  debate,  and  each  Colony  to  have  only  one  vote.  In 
a  discussion  on  publication  of  the  proceedings.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  feared  that  a  daily  publication  would  provoke  premature 
debate  outside ;  Lord  Elgin  agreed,  but  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Deakin,  who  desired  as  much  publicity  as  possible,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  daily  official  pr6ois  should  be  given  to  the  Press. 
A  telegram  of  thanks  was  sent  to  the  King  and  of  sympathy  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  coupled  with  a  hope  of  his  early  restoration 
to  public  life. 

The  next  three  sittings  of  the  Conference  (April  17,  18,  20) 
were  devoted  mainly  to  the  discussion  of  its  own  future  develop- 
ment. A  resolution,  partly  suggested  by  those  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  already  referred  to,  was  drafted,  and,  after  a  full 
interchange  of  views,  agreed  to  on  Saturday,  April  20,  when  Sir 
Robert  Bond,  Prime  Minister  of  Newfoundland,  who  had  been 
delayed  by  ice,  completed  the  numbers  of  the  Conference.     The 
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resolution  declared  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Empire  to  hold  a  Conference  every  four  years,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  being  the  ex  officio  President ; 
and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  **  Dominions  ** 
(substituted  by  agreement  for  **  Colonies")  ex  officio  members, 
as  also  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  as  Vice-President ; 
that  other  Ministers  might  be  appointed  members,  but  that  only 
two  members  should  speak  for  each  Government,  and  that  each 
Government  should  have  one  vote.  A  permanent  Secretarial 
Staff  was  also  to  be  formed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
for  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  obtain  information  for  the  Con- 
ference, attend  to  its  resolutions,  and  conduct  correspondence 
on  its  businesa  In  case  of  need,  subsidiary  Conferences  should 
be  held  between  specially  appointed  representatives  of  the 
Governments  concerned. 

Mr.  Deakin  wished  to  attach  the  Secretariate  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  take  the  affairs  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Colonial  Ofl&ce. 
This,  however,  was  demurred  to  by  the  Prime  Minister  and 
opposed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  did  not  find  favour ;  and 
the  Canadian  Premier  also  made  it  clear  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  idea  of  a  permanent  Imperial  Council  had  been  due  to 
the  attitude  of  his  Government.  Other  Prime  Ministers  in- 
dicated that  their  Governments  could  not  accept  any  arrange- 
ment trenching  on  their  own  powers. 

The  Conference  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  Imperial 
defence.  Mr.  Haldane,  sketching  the  history  of  army  reorgan- 
isation since  the  South  African  War,  described  its  leading 
features  as  (1)  the  organisation  in  two  lines,  respectively  for  home 
defence  and  for  the  service  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  (2)  the 
establishment  of  a  General  Staff,  achieved  in  September,  1906.  He 
urged  that  the  Colonial  Armies  should  be  organised  on  a  generally 
similar  pattern,  and  that  this  would  be  facilitated  if  the  members 
of  the  General  Staff  in  Great  Britain  were  exchangeable  with 
members  of  the  Colonial  General  Staffs.  He  submitted  papers 
for  their  information  deahng  with  Imperial  defence,  the  assuni- 
lation  of  war  organisation,  and  the  standardisation  of  equipment 
(especially  ammunition)  and  advocating  the  purchase  of 
Colonial  weapons  and  stores  through  the  War  Ofl&ce.  The 
Colonial  Ministers  generally  accepted  these  recommendations 
(with  some  demur  as  to  details)  but  without  committing  their 
Governments.  A  suggestion  by  Dr.  Smartt  (Caj)e  Colony)  that 
part  of  the  Colonial  forces  should  accept  liability  for  foreign 
service  was  not  supported.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  (New  Zealand) 
holding  that  it  would  check  Volunteering  for  that  purpose.  A 
resolution  was  then  approved,  providing  that  any  of  the  Colonies 
concerned  might  refer  for  expert  assistance  to  the  Committee 
for  Imperial  defence,  and  might  be  represented  on  it  during  the 
discussion  of  the  point  on  which  advice  was  sought ;  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Conference  (April  23)  a  resolution  was  also 
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accepted  affirming  the  need  for  an  Imperial  General  Staff 
selected  from  the  lorces  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  This  re- 
solution»  however,  was  not  to  commit  the  various  Governments. 

The  general  principles  of  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire 
as  held  by  the  Admiralty  were  then  set  forth  by  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth,  the  First  Lord.  While  insisting  on  the  need  for  unity 
of  control  of  the  Fleet,  he  asked  the  Colonies  to  take  some 
leading  part  in  completing  that  defence,  e.g.,  by  the  provision  of 
torpedo  flotillas  and  submarines,  which  could  not  well  be  con- 
veyed long  distances  during  war,  and  of  coaling  facilities  and 
docks.  The  suggestion  of  contributions  in  kind  was  very  gener- 
ally approved,  and  the  naval  obligations  of  the  Colonies  were 
recognised,  though  it  was  pointed  out  both  that  they  had  to 
develop  their  own  resources,  and  that  certain  services  were  in 
essence  naval  contributions,  e.g.,  fishery  protection  by  Canada, 
the  development  of  coal  and  petroleum  areas,  the  provision  of 
docks  by  various  Colonies,  and  of  naval  reserves  and  naval 
volunteers,  undertaken  by  Newfoundland  and  Natal  respectively. 
General  Botha  indicated  that  the  Transvaal  would  contribute 
through  South  Africa. 

The  sixth  sitting  (April  25)  dealt  first  with  Emigration.  The 
Home  Secretary  and  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  were  also  present  with  some  Home  Office  officials.  The 
Conference  discussed  the  question  in  connection  with  the  report 
of  the  Liter-Departmental  Committee  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the  latter  favouring  the  en- 
couragement of  British  Emigration  to  British  Colonies,  and 
requesting  the  Imperial  Government  to  co-operate  with  any 
Colonies  desiring  immigrants  in  assisting  suitable  persons  to 
emigrate.  Mr.  Deakin  adversely  criticised  the  Emigrants'  In- 
formation Office,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  exaggerated 
warning  they  had  issued  to  emigrants  seeking  work  on  sugar 
estates  m  Queensland.  Sir  J.  Ward  said  that  what  was  wanted 
in  New  Zealand  was  carefully  selected  emigration,  preferably 
of  persons  possessed  of  some  capital.  Any  scheme  on  the  lines 
of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee's  report  would  need  most 
careful  consideration  before  acceptance  by  his  Government. 
After  General  Botha,  Dr.  Jameson,  and  Mr.  Moor  had  pointed 
out  that  at  present  the  encouragement  of  immigration  was  not 
practicable  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Bums  explained  that  His 
Majesty's  Government  were  considering  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Emigrants'  Information  Office.  But  he  held  that  under 
present  conditions  that  office  did  work  that  was  valuable  both 
to  this  country  and  the  Colonies,  and  that  in  the  particular  case 
referred  to  their  action  was  right.  One  grumbling  emigrant 
might  do  grave  harm  to  the  general  flow  of  emigration.  He 
condemned  settlement  of  large  bodies,  and,  after  further  ex- 
plaining the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government,  he  reiterated 
their  rwdiness  to  welcome  any  practical  suggestion  which  the 
Colonies  might  bring  forward.     After  further  discussion,  the 
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Commonwealth  resolution  was  unanimously  approved.  Be- 
solutions  from  the  Governments  of  New  Zealand  and  Cape 
Colony  on  the  subject  of  naturalisation  were  next  considered. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  Home  Secretary,  stated  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  desired  as  far  as  possible  to  obtain  uniformity 
m  the  conditions  of  naturalisation  throughout  the  Empire ;  and 
they  proposed  to  allow  the  necessary  period  of  residence  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  qualify  for  naturalisation  in  the  King  s 
dominions  generally,  instead  of  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone, 
and  to  allow  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  in  a  Colony,  where 
the  conditions  of  naturalisation  were  substantially  the  same  as 
in  England,  to  be  made  effective  throughout  the  Empire  by  an 
Order  in  Council.  As,  however,  the  Cape  Government,  through 
its  Attorney-General,  had  suggested  that  there  might  then  oe 
no  legal  obstacle  to  the  naturalisation  of  ''  undesirables  **  and 
even  of  persons  of  non-European  descent  throughout  the 
Empire  (since  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  Settlements  per- 
mitted the  naturalisation  of  Chinese),  a  subsidiary  conference  was 
suggested  by  the  Home  Secretary,  and  his  suggestion  was  dis- 
cussed and  accepted  on  May  9. 

The  seventh  day  of  the  Conference  (April  26)  was  devoted 
to  the  question  of  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  President  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Colonial  Under-Secretary  were  present.  Resolutions  were 
submitted  by  the  Governments  of  Australia  and  Cape  Colony, 
the  former  intended  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  one  such 
Court  for  the  whole  Empire,  the  latter  tending  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  sug- 
gesting that  its  rules  should  be  codified  and  the  right  of  appeal 
made  uniform  for  all  subjects  of  the  King.  Mr.  Deakin,  in 
moving  the  Australian  resolution,  observed  that  the  Privy 
Council  was  not  altogether  acceptable  in  Australia.  If  one 
uniform  Court  was  not  possible,  Australia  desired  an  Order  in 
Council  giving  a  Colony  power  to  transfer  its  appeals  to  the 
Lords  if  it  wished.  Dr.  Jameson  was  attracted  by  the  idea  of 
a  uniform  Appeal  Court,  though  he  did  not  see  any  objection  to 
the  Privy  Council.  After  further  discussion  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor set  forth  reasons  why  it  would  not  be  a  real  advantage  to 
displace  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  substitute  the 
House  of  Lords.  His  Lordship  expressed  his  general  agree- 
ment with  the  terms  of  the  Cape  Colony  resolution  and  with 
suggestions  offered  by  Sir  J.  Ward.  The  Conference  ultimately 
accepted,  with  amendments,  the  Cape  Colony  resolution,  and 
also  resolutions  submitted  by  General  Botha,  and  supported  by 
Cape  Colony  and  Natal,  providing  that,  when  a  Court  of  Appeal 
has  been  established  for  any  group  of  Colonies  geographically 
connected,  whether  federated  or  not,  to  which  appeals  lie  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  such  Colonies,  the  Legis- 
lature of  each  such  Colony  might  abolish  any  existing  right  of 
appeal  from  its  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
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the  Privy  Council ;  that  the  decisions  of  such  a  Court  of  Appeal 
should  be  final,  but  leave  to  appeal  might  be  granted  by  it  in 
certain  cases  prescribed  by  the  statute  establishing  it ;  and  that 
the  right  of  any  person  to  apply  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  for  leave  to  appeal  to  it  from  the  decision  of 
such  Appeal  Court  should  not  be  curtailed. 

Meanwhile  the  series  of  entertainments  to  the  Premiers  had 
begun.  On  Tuesday,  April  16,  they  were  presented  with  the 
fr^dom  of  the  Cit^  of  London  and  entertained  at  luncheon  at 
the  Quildhall.  [Sir  Robert  Bond,  who  had  not  then  arrived, 
received  the  same  honour  on  May  1.]  The  popular  welcome 
was  enthusiastic,  most  of  all  for  General  Botha.  Eloquent 
speeches  were  delivered  at  the  presentation  by  Sir  Joseph 
Dimsdale,  the  City  Chamberlain,  and  in  reply  by  Mr.  Deakin ; 
but  the  most  significant  utterance  was  that  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  who  tol4  his  audience  that  there  would  be  no  such 
word  as  failure  in  connection  with  the  Conference.  It  might 
not  realise  the  hopes  of  some  ardent  Imperialists,  but  it  would 
clear  the  atmosphere  and  show  what  could  be  done  and  still 
more  what  could  be  avoided.  Its  very  composition  ensured  its 
success.  Who  would  have  thought,  he  asked  in  a  later  speech, 
that  two  of  the  members  of  this  Conference  would  be  Dr. 
Jameson  and  General  Botha,  the  one  as  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Cape,  the  other  of  the  Transvaal  ?  No  other  nation  in  the  world 
would  have  dared  to  give  the  Transvaal  the  full  citizenship  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  wisdom  of  that  policy  had  been  vin- 
dicated years  before  in  the  case  of  French  Canada  ;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  next  Conference  might  see  a  Federated  South  Africa. 

In  the  evening  the  Premiers  were  entertained  by  the  Eighty 
Club  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  took  the  chair  at  the  outset,  and,  in  proposing  the  health 
of  the  King,  repudiated  the  slander  that  the  Eighty  Club  was 
'*  a  pack  of  Little  Englanders.''  Mr.  Haldane  proposed  the 
toast  of  "  Our  Guests,"  to  which  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir  F.  Borden 
responded  ;  but  the  most  striking  speech  was  that  of  General 
Botha  (in  Dutch)  who,  proposing  **  The  Home  Government," 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Transvaal  for  its  constitution, 
and  assured  his  audience  in  the  strongest  terms  that  it  would 
be  fully  repaid  ;  there  was  a  wonderful  spirit  of  co-operation  in 
South  Africa,  and  they  asked  that  night  for  help  to  establish  a 
South  African  Federation  under  the  British  flag. 

On  Wednesday,  April  17,  the  Premiers  dined  with  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  at  Marlborough  House ;  on  Thursday,  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  a  brilliant  banquet  was  given  them  by  the  1900 
Club.  Some  1,400  guests  were  present,  the  decorations  were 
specially  effective,  and  the  hall  was  carpeted  with  an  immense 
Union  Jack.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  read  and 
loudly  cheered.  It  predicted  that  the  Conference  would  mark 
another  great  step  to  the  union  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the 
British  people  would  not  long  shrink  from  the  only  method  of 
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giving  effect  to  the  movement  for  union.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  pro- 
posing "  Our  Guests,"  pointed  out  that,  while  the  Empire  was 
the  most  natural  growth  of  our  political  constitution,  it  was 
also  the  most  audacious.  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  were 
at  present  making  an  experiment  never  made  before — that  of 
binding  in  one  Empire  conamunities  unhampered  in  the  freedom 
of  their  government.  The  true  parallel  was  not  an  alliance  or 
a  partnership,  but  a  family.  That  was  the  ideal  they  had  to 
look  to,  and  he  did  not  think  its  attainment  impossible.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  responding,  said  that  Canada's  offer  of  ten 
years  ago  stood  to-day;  it  was  for  the  British  people  to  say 
whether  they  would  accept  it  or  not.  But  if  preference  for 
preference  were  not  given,  the  loyalty  of  Canada  would  remain 
the  same.  Mr.  Deakin,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  General  Botha,  Dr. 
Smartt,  and  Mr.  Moor  also  spoke. 

On  Friday,  April  19,  the  Colonial  Premiers  (except  Dr. 
Jameson  and  General  Botha,  who  were  unable  to  be  present) 
were  entertained  at  luncheon  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Victoria 
Embankment,  by  the  Imperial  Industries  Club.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  **  Our  Guests,"  said  that 
of  all  the  questions  now  being  discussed  in  the  Conference,  that 
of  Tariff  Preference  would  probably  interest  the  Imperial  In- 
dustries Club  more  than  any  other.  His  Government,  as  one 
of  its  first  acts,  gave  a  preference  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britain 
without  asking  for,  or  expecting,  any  compensation.  But 
Canada  had  done  more ;  she  had  said  that  if  Britain  was  ready 
to  meet  her,  she  was  ready  to  meet  Britain,  concession  for  con- 
cession. Whether  that  policy  would  suit  the  British  people  was 
another  question ;  he  could  only  speak  for  Canada,  the  British 
people  must  determine  the  question  for  themselves.  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  (New  Zealand)  and  Mr.  Moor  (Natal)  also  spoke,  declaring 
the  readiness  of  their  respective  Colonies  to  give  preference  to 
British  trade.  Cheers  for  preferential  trade  were  demanded  by 
an  enthusiastic  member,  but  ruled  out  of  order  as  being  political, 
but  the  Earl  of  Jersey  remarked  on  foreign  trade  competition 
in  the  Colonies,  and  Alderman  Sir  George  Truscott  emphasised 
the  date — Primrose  Day.  In  the  evening  the  Premiers — except 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  General  Botha,  absent  through  indis- 
position— were  entertained  by  the  Pilgrims,  an  Anglo-American 
Club,  at  Claridge's  Hotel.  Earl  Roberts  presided,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Lord  Alverstone,  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  were  among 
the  speakers,  and  the  toast  of  the  evening  was  proposed  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  who  laid  stress  on  the  share  of  the  United  States 
in  their  welcome,  ascribed  the  good  feeling  between  English 
and  Americans  to  their  common  aspirations,  ideals,  and  views 
of  world  problems,  and  described  the  relations  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies  as  the  greatest  glory  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  freedom.  Mr. 
Deakin  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  responded,  the  former  saying  that 
all  Australian  interests  were  Imperial. 
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On  Saturday,  April  22,  the  Premiers  were  entertained  by  the 
Prime  Minister  at  dinner  at  his  oflScial  residence  in  Downing 
Street,  to  meet  the  Ministers  and  other  distinguished  guests ;  on 
Monday,  April  24,  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Stafford  House ; 
on  Wednesday,  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  at  luncheon  in 
Westminster  Hall.  About  1,000  persons  were  present,  half  of 
them  ladies,  mostly  in  plumed  hats  and  bright  spring  dresses, 
and  the  venerable  hall  presented  a  very  striking  and  unusual 
scene.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  presided,  and,  in  proposing 
the  health  of  the  guests,  recognised  their  presence  in  this 
country  as  a  patriotic  duty  cheerfully  performed.  On  that  oc- 
casion there  was  no  Government,  no  Opposition,  no  party,  but 
there  were  the  two  Houses  sitting  together,  willing  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  pay  honour  to  their  guests.  Mr.  Balfour,  in 
associating  himself  with  the  toast,  said  that  they  welcomed  their 
guests  on  that  occasion  not  merely  as  representatives  of  the 
great  sister  nations,  but  as  members  of  those  representative 
institutions  to  which  it  was  their  own  great  pride  to  belong. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  responding,  emphasised  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  occasion,  and  referred  to  the  historic  traditions 
associated  with  the  locality.  He  had  at  one  time  thought  that 
the  Colonies  might  be  directly  represented  in  the  Imperial  Par- 
Uament,  but  had  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  all, 
the  best  way  of  maintaining  the  British  Empire,  in  which  they 
all  took  a  pride,  was  to  allow  every  community  to  administer  its 
own  affairs  in  its  own  Parliament.  But  he  was  glad  to  re- 
member that  at  this  moment  there  were  in  both  Houses  men 
who  were  by  birth  Canadians,  Australians,  and  New  Zealanders, 
and  he  hoped  there  would  some  day  be  South  Africans,  who 
would  never  forget  their  native  lands,  and  if  ever  differences  of 
opinion  arose  between  the  mother  nation  and  the  daughter 
nations  they  would  strive  for  peace,  harmony,  and  the  unity  of 
the  Empire.  General  Botha,  speaking  in  Dutch,  proposed 
"The  Imj^rial  Parliament,"  and  expressed  the  pleasure  and 
interest  with  which  he  proposed  the  Mother  of  Parliaments — 
the  oldest  in  the  world — under  which  he  now  represented  the 
youngest.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  responded. 

In  the  evening  (April  24)  there  was  a  dinner  at  the  Colonial 
Institute  at  which  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Lord  Tweedmouth,  Dr. 
Smartt,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  Kobert  Bond  were  among 
the  speakers,  and  Mr.  Deakin  hinted  resentment  at  the  scantiness 
of  the  of&ciaJ  pr^is  of  the  Conference  proceedings  and  advocated 
''creating  a  brain"  for  Imperial  trade  and  commerce.  Next 
day  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  gave  a  dinner  ;  so,  on  April  26,  did 
the  National  Liberal  Club,  with  Earl  Carrington  its  President 
in  the  chair.  Here  the  toast  of  the  evening  was  proposed  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  remarked  that  the  difference  of  views 
between  the  Colonial  Premiers  and  ourselves  involved  no  con- 
straint and  no  antagonism.     Neither  side  had  any  idea  of  forcing 
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anything  on  the  other,  and  the  great  outcome  of  the  conference 
would  be  a  strengthening  of  the  feehng  of  brotherhood.  In 
reply,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  contrasted  the  British  and  Eoman 
Empires,  and  suggested  a  motto  for  the  former,  *'  Imperial  unity, 
but  local  liberty  and  authority  ** ;  Sir  Joseph  Ward  remarked 
that  in  New  Zealand  they  had  settled  the  women's  franchise 
trouble  and  the  old  age  pension  scheme,  and  grappled  with  the 
land  question,  and  he  said  a  word  for  speedier  steam  service  and 
improved  telegraphic  communication ;  Sir  Bobert  Bond  set 
forth  at  length  the  grievance  of  Newfoundland  in  the  modus 
Vivendi  with  the  United  States,  wishing  to  obtain  Liberal  sym- 
pathy for  his  colony  (Annual  Begister,  1906,  p.  463) ;  and 
General  Botha,  in  a  speech  which  was  loudly  applauded,  in- 
vited British  immigrants  into  South  Africa,  and  declared  that 
while  he  had  done  his  duty  as  a  soldier  in  the  war,  he  was 
ready  to  do  the  same  duty  again  on  behalf  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  speaking  later,  remarked  on  the 
impression  that  General  Botha's  visit  and  speeches  had  pro- 
duced on  the  British  people. 

A  host  of  minor  festivities  more  than  filled  up  the  time  of 
the  Colonial  guests,  and  occasionally  exhausted  their  endurance. 
A  review  at  Aldershot,  fixed  for  April  27,  was  postponed  owing 
to  heavy  rain  spoiling  the  ground.  Besides  these  gaieties,  they 
attended  functions  specially  concerned  with  their  respective 
countries,  such  as  a  meeting  on  behalf  of  Boer  home  industries 
attended  by  General  Botha,  and  one  of  the  South  African 
Colonisation  Society.  An  important  meeting — non-political, 
though  the  speakers  were  nearly  all  well-known  Imperialists 
— **to  consider  the  question  of  education  in  relation  to  the 
Empire*'  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  on  April  23,  the  Lord 
Mayor  presiding,  when  a  resolution  urging  the  obligatory  teach- 
ing of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  British  Empire  in 
all  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  eloquently  advocated  by  Dr.  Parkin,  Secretary  to  the 
Ehodes  Trustees ;  and  others,  advocating  the  creation  by  sub- 
scription of  a  fund  for  *'  Empire  education,"  were  supported 
with  not  less  eloquence  by  Lord  Milner,  Mr.  Deakin,  and  Lord 
Strathcona. 

The  central  question  of  the  Conference,  however — Colonial 
Preference — was  only  approached  on  Monday,  April  29.  Great 
efforts  had  naturally  been  made  by  the  Tariff  Eeformers  to  use 
the  assembling  of  the  Premiers  to  promote  their  views,  which 
even  at  some  of  the  non-political  entertainments  had  proved 
irrepressible.  A  great  meeting  of  the  Tariff  Eeform  League  was 
held  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  April  25,  at  which  a  cordial  message 
was  read  from  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  expressing  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  cause.  A  resolution  supporting 
it  and  welcoming  the  attitude  of  the  Premiers  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  insisted  that  Preference  was  the 
great  question  of  the  Conference,  emphasised  the  reality  of  the 
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Colonial  ofifer,  and  nr^ed  that  an  Imperial  qaestion  should  be 
looked  on  in  an  Imperial  spirit. 

Meanwhile  attention  had  been  forcibly  directed  to  the  prob- 
lem of  land  reform,  both  rural  and  urban,  which  was  promment 
in  the  Ministerial  programme.  At  the  end  of  March,  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  de  B.  Walker  {Melton,  Leicester- 
shire)  had  declared  for  the  poHcy  embodied  in  the  Small  Land- 
holders (Scotland)  Bill.  On  April  10  a  resolution  moved  in  the 
Commons  by  Mr.  Toulmin  {Bvry)  had  been  favourably  received 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  by  Dr.  Macnamara,  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  Under  existing  conditions  local 
authorities  could  only  acquire  land  compulsorily  for  some  specific 
and  immediate  purpose;  the  resolution  expressed  a  desire  to 
extend  their  powers,  to  simplify  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  ac- 
quisition and  to  base  the  price  on  the  assessed  taxable  value. 
An  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox  {Preston)  that  the 
purchase  price  of  land  sought  to  be  acquired  should  be  based  on 
"  a  fair  valuation,"  and  advocated  on  the  ground  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  not  suggest  confiscation,  was  defeated  by  172  to  62. 
The  resolution  was  talked  out ;  but  a  National  Land  and  Hous- 
ing Demonstration,  promoted  by  a  number  of  societies,  was  held 
on  Saturday,  April  20.  It  began  with  a  luncheon  attended  by 
ninety-eight  members  of  Parliament  and  500  representatives  of 
Liberal  and  Labour  opinion  at  the  Holbom  Bestaurant,  Sir  J. 
Brunner,  M.P.,  presidmg.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  re- 
sponding to  the  toast  of  **  Land  Eeform,'*  said  they  were  not  ex- 
treme revolutionaries,  though  they  did  not  shrink  from  formidable 
changes.  They  aimed  at  freeing  the  land  from  laws  which 
frequently  had  a  confiscatory  effect.  After  discussing  some 
alleged  causes  of  agricultural  depression,  and  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  concentrating  effort  in  the  direction  of  securing  the 
utilisation  of  the  land.  Sir  Henry  proceeded  to  urge  the  need 
and  the  strong  demand  throughout  the  country  for  small  hold- 
ings, often  met  by  a  blank  denial  of  them.  He  then  outlined 
the  intentions  of  the  Government.  Compulsory  powers  and  a 
central  authority  would  be  necessary,  but  compulsion  would 
probablv  not  have  to  be  exercised,  and,  in  spite  of  a  recent  speech 
by  Sir  A.  Acland-Hood,  they  did  not  mean  to  steal  any  one's 
property  or  to  injure  the  farmer.  They  intended  to  introduce, 
and,  he  hoped,  pass,  during  the  present  session  a  Valuation 
Bill  which  would  provide  for  a  separate  valuation  of  laud  apart 
from  the  buildings  upon  it,  and  establish  a  record  of  how  much 
of  the  valiie  was  due  to  pubUc  improvements.  That  was  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary  to  reform.  It  was  undesirable  and 
unjust  that  there  should  be  a  diversion  from  public  to  private 
hands  of  a  large  part  of  the  results  of  improvements  made  by 
the  community,  and  of  the  wealth  which  had  accumulated  from 
the  mere  collection  of  so  many  human  beings  in  a  given  area. 
At  a  demonstration  afterwards  held  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder,  M.P.,  150 
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members  of  Parliament  were  present,  and  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don, Soathwark,  and  Birmingham  wrote  regretting  their  inability 
to  attend.  Mr.  Churchill,  M.P.,  was  the  principal  speaker,  and 
insisted  on  the  need  for  radical  reforms  in  the  land  system.  He 
promised  a  Small  Holdings  Bill,  conferring  compulsory  powers, 
and  combining  the  guidance  supplied  by  the  local  authorities 
with  ''  the  ginger  of  the  national  authority  "  ;  and  he  sketched 
the  outUnes  of  Liberal  policy  in  regard  both  to  the  rural  and  the 
urban  land  problem.  In  the  former,  he  gave  prominence  to  the 
co-operation  of  small  holders,  and  to  pubhc  ownership  ;  in  the 
latter  to  the  Valuation  Bill.  The  promise  was  repeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  8  by  Sir  E.  Strachey  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  during  an  interesting  debate  on  a  resolution  de- 
manding that  steps  should  be  taken  to  maintain  a  rural  popula- 
tion as  a  reservoir  of  national  strength,  which  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Rogers  (Devizes,  Wilts)  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Walker  (Melton^ 
Leicestershire)  and  met  with  very  general  support,  though  opinion 
differed  widely  as  to  the  proper  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

The  Prime  Minister's  statement  that  the  demand  for  small 
holdings  was  met  in  one  district  after  another  by  **  blank  denial  " 
was  questioned  by  Mr.  Lane  Fox  {Barkston  Ash,  EM.  Yorks) 
in  the  Conmions  on  April  24,  but  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
man  repHed  that  there  was  abundant  official  and  other  evidence, 
chiefly  in  Returns  and  Reports ;  and  also  by  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne  in  the  other  House  next  day,  as  an  unjustifiable 
attack  on  the  landowners.  Lord  Carrington,  the  Earl  of  Crewe, 
and  the  Marquess  of  Ripon  defended  the  statement,  but  it  was 
explained  that  the  ''  denial "  referred  to  local  authorities  rather 
than  to  landowners.  The  value  of  the  official  evidence,  when 
produced,  was  contested  by  the  Unionists,  inasmuch  as  it  dated 
largely  from  the  previous  century. 

It  may  be  added  that  on  May  1  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Wilson 
(St.  Pancras,  S.)  demanding  for  local  authorities  power  to  lay 
out  suburbs  on  rational  and  sanitary  lines,  was  also  agreed  to, 
Mr.  John  Burns  mentioning  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
had  in  hand  a  Town  Planning  Bill. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  Budget  had  been  resumed  on 
Monday,  April  22,  on  the  resolution  for  the  retention  of  the 
shilling  income  tax.  (There  had  been  some  agitation  before  the 
Budget  was  produced  for  a  reduction,  both  amon^  the  public 
and  in  the  Press.)  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  nrst  speaker, 
described  the  Budget  as  ominous  and  disquieting,  both  from 
the  lack  of  expansion  in  the  yield  of  taxation  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  shilling  income  tax.  Any  surplus  next 
year  was  mortgaged  to  old  age  pensions.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  took  credit  to  himself  for  not  promising  them ; 
but  nobody  had  done  so  (cries  of  *'Joe");  the  right  hon. 
member  for  West  Birmingham  had  merely  expounded  to  the 
country  a  scheme  elaborated  by  a  non-party  committee  on  a 
more  moderate,  economical  and  prudent  basis  than  any  other 
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that  had  been  brought  forward ;  and  he  himself  preferred  that 
Bcheme  to  the  non-contributory  scheme  which  alone  the  Chan- 
cellor would  countenance.  We  were  nearly  at  the  end  of  our 
tether  on  the  basis  of  existing  taxation,  but  the  Government  was 
apparently  determined  to  adopt  no  new  fiscal  expedient  which 
would  benefit  any  British  subject.  Had  Mr.  Asquith  ever  studied 
any  foreign  tari£f  ?  If  rich  income-tax  payers  were  treated  too 
rigorously  capital  would  be  diverted  abroad.  Mr.  McKenna 
{MonmotUh,  N.)  who  followed,  argued  that  anomalies  and  diffi- 
culties were  inherent  in  the  income-tax  system.  Experience 
did  not  show  that  a  shilhng,  or  even  a  1^.  Sd,  tax,  led  to  evasion. 
Unfairness  was  not  associated  with  the  tax.  He  ridiculed  the 
prediction  that  capital  would  be  diverted  abroad ;  and  a  shilling 
m  the  pound  was  not  its  emergency  hmit.  The  complaint  of 
its  non-reduction  ignored  the  recent  removal  of  other  taxes  and 
burdens,  Uke  the  exceptional  redemption  of  debt  contemplated, 
and  the  transfer  to  the  Estimates  of  charges  hitherto  paid  for  by 
loans.  The  tax  was  now  being  reduced  on  unearned  incomes 
under  2,000^.,  and  a  way  prepared  for  social  reforna.  Tariff  re- 
form was  talked  of ;  but  where  was  the  scientific  tariff  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  was  to  have  produced  ? 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  argued  for  graduation  of  income  tax  and 
condemned  contributory  schemes  of  old  age  pensions.  He  re- 
marked that  tariff  reform  did  not  save  France  and  Prussia  from 
income  tax;  and  he  declared  that  evasion  of  the  tax  was 
increasing,  and  that  inquisition  was  justifiable  to  check  it.  If 
capital  were  sent  abroad  to  escape  taxation,  where  could  it  go  ? 
In  foreign  countries  the  death  duties  were  being  increased. 

After  other  speeches,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  having 
an  engagement  elsewhere,  intervened  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
debate.  He  explained  (as  he  had  already  done  during  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech)  that  he  had  not  said  that  the  shilling 
income  tax  would  be  permanent,  but  that  the  income  tax  would 
be  a  permanent  part  of  our  fisced  machinery,  and  remarked  that 
he  preferred  to  take  as  his  area  of  taxation  sound  ground 
rather  than  boggy.  He  did  not  remember  ever  having  laid 
down  as  an  abstract  principle  that  free  trade  must  necessarily 
be  the  superior  system  universally.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
say  that  we  could  not  live,  carry  on  our  industries,  and  keep 
our  command  of  the  markets  of  the  world  except  by  continuing 
to  adhere  to  it.  Colonial  preference  on  food  would  lead  to  a 
demand  for  taxation  on  raw  material,  in  order  that  justice 
might  be  done  to  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  existing  tea  and  sugar  duties  and 
the  taxes  favoured  by  Tariff  Reformers  was  that  substan- 
tially the  whole  of  the  added  price  now  paid  by  the  consumer  in 
consequence  of  the  duties  went  into  the  Exchequer ;  whereas 
under  a  system  of  protective  duties  a  large  part  would  be  inter- 
cepted by  the  favoured  interests. 

The  debate  was  continued  on  April  25,  when  Mr.  Snowden 
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(Blackbum)y  speaking  for  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  bitterly 
attacked  the  Budget  as  a  disappointment,  giving  the  masses  only 
an  indefinite  promise  of  old  age  pensions,  for  which  they  would 
have  to  find  the  money  themselves  by  continuing  to  pay  high  in- 
direct taxes.  He  ridiculed  the  provision  promised  for  the  purpose 
next  year,  andsuggested  a  surtax  on  incomes  above  2,000Z.  a  year. 
Of  subsequent  speakers,  Mr.  S.  Evans  {Mid  Glamorgan)  regretted 
that  the  death  duties  had  not  been  increased,  and  Mr.  Victor 
Cavendish  said  that  the  differentiation  of  income  tax  would  set 
up  demands  for  further  relief,  so  that  the  yield  was  likely  to  de- 
crease, and  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  was  unlikely  that  funds 
would  be  found  for  social  reform.  He  obtained  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  the  admission  that  a  day  each  session 
ought  to  be  set  apart  for  the  consideration  of  the  Beport  of  the 
Public  Accounts  Committee,  and  this  was  subsequently  done. 
An  amendment  moved  by  Sir  W.  Bull  (Hammersmith)  reducing 
the  income  tax  by  Id.  as  a  protest  against  the  practice  of  taxing 
husband  and  wife  on  their  joint  incomes  was  rejected  by  314  to 
81,  and  the  resolutions  were  agreed  to.  The  attack,  however, 
was  renewed  on  the  Finance  Bill. 

The  Territorial  and  Beserve  Forces  Bill  had  passed  its 
second  reading  on  April  23,  after  another  day's  debate.  Mr. 
Bamsay  Macdonald  (Leicester)  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Eeir 
Hardie,  explained  that  the  Independent  Labour  party  could 
not  vote  for  the  measure.  It  was  unlikely  to  meet  with  ade- 
quate response  among  the  population,  and  then  what  bulwark 
would  there  be  against  conscription  ?  They  objected  on  social 
grounds  to  the  county  associations ;  Mr.  Haldane  was  assuming 
the  continuance  of  the  old  relations  between  the  village  and  the 
Hall.  They  disapproved  also  of  the  undemocratic  system  of 
selection  of  officers,  and  of  the  encouragement  of  cadet  corps, 
which  would  introduce  militarism  into  the  schools  without  con- 
ducing to  efficiency.  Finally,  the  scheme  would  disorganise 
and  paralyse  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Liberal-Labour 
member,  Mr.  Brace  (Glamorgan,  S.),  preferred  to  support  the  Bill 
as  a  barrier  against  conscription,  and  to  amend  it  in  Committee. 
Mr.  Long  predicted  that  the  scheme  would  unfavourably  affect 
the  Yeomanry,  and  Mr.  Balfour  criticised  its  leading  features  in 
a  temperate,  forcible,  and  very  impressive  speech.  He  objected 
to  the  county  associations,  partly  because  the  leisured  classes  in 
the  counties  already  had  their  hands  full,  and  partly  as  in- 
troducing elements  of  social  discord,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Bamsay 
Macdonald's  speech.  The  proposed  divisional  organisation  of 
the  Volunteers  looked  well  on  paper,  but  he  doubted  if  in  any 
particular  divisional  area  the  men  would  fall  voluntarily  into 
the  Infantry,  Yeomanry,  and  Artillery  in  just  the  numbers 
required,  and  he  always  was  sceptical  as  to  the  value  of  Volun- 
teer Artillery  without  an  infusion  of  highly  trained  professionals. 
The  scheme  for  six  months'  training  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
was  illusory,  and  would  disorganise  labour  more  than  a  com- 
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pulsory  system.  Nor  did  he  believe  that  a  larger  proportion  of 
Volunteers  would  serve  abroad  in  the  future  than  in  the  South 
African  War.  Turning  to  a  more  important  part  of  the  scheme, 
the  first  line,  there  were  three  indispensable  conditions :  (1) 
readiness  of  all  the  elements  that  could  not  be  improvised — 
highly  trained  officers,  gunners,  and  adequate  cadges;  (2)  a 
sufficient  number  of  units;  (3)  a  sufficiency  of  drafts  and  other 
means  of  repairing  the  tremendous  wastage  of  war.  But  the 
Government  had  reduced  the  number  of  cadres,  so  throwing 
officers  out  of  employment ;  they  were  diminishing  the  number 
of  highly  trained  artillerymen,  and  tampering  with  the  First 
Class  Army  Eeserve.  The  Militia  were  being  destroyed,  so  far 
as  regarded  the  chief  purpose,  and  the  new  special  Beservists 
could  only  supply  drafts — they  were  not  organised  to  fight  as 
units.  The  scheme  threatened  the  Home  Army,  destroyed  drafts 
for  the  Begular  Army,  and  threw  on  Begular  units  duties 
which  should  be  undertaken  by  a  less  highly  trained  force,  while 
the  Home  would  never  increase  the  Begular  battalions  to  a 
number  sufficient  to  perform  them. 

Among  the  subsequent  speakers,  Mr.  Belloc  (Salford,  5.),  who 
had  served  in  the  French  Army  as  an  Artillery  driver,  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  having  a  reserve  of  trained  drivers,  and  de- 
clared that  it  took  two  years  to  train  them.  Incidentally,  he 
eulogised  the  gallant  action  of  Lord  Boberts's  son  and  his 
comrades  at  Colenso  as  illustrating  the  value  of  our  magnificent 
Artillery  traditiona  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  (Gravesend)  expressed 
himself  more  favourably  to  the  scheme  than  most  of  the  Union- 
ist  membera 

In  winding  up  the  debate,  Mr.  Haldane  claimed  that  in  the 
absence  of  an  alternative,  his  plan  held  the  field.  The  Opposi- 
tion plan  when  they  were  in  office  had  been  much  more  sweep- 
ing, and  was  inconsistent  with  the  official  amendment.  His 
proposals  had  the  support  of  the  Army  Council  and  the  De- 
fence Committee.  Both  in  the  Begular  and  the  Auxiliary 
Forces  the  present  state  of  things  was  intolerable.  He  had  not 
yet  reduced  the  Field  Artillery,  and  would  not  do  so  till  a  number 
of  problems  which  involved  retaining  an  equal  efficiency  for  it 
were  worked  out.  He  was  not  destroying  the  Mihtia,  but  re- 
storing the  force  to  its  historical  position  from  being  a  mere 
adjunct  of  the  line.  His  new  third  battalions  would  provide  a 
certain  number  of  composite  battalions  to  perform  abroad  in 
war  the  duties  hitherto  performed  by  the  Militia,  and  there 
would  be  twelve  Irish  Militia  battalions  also  available.  The 
Colonial  Premiers  had  agreed  to  organise  their  forces  for  home 
defence  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  Great  Britain,  so  there  would 
be  a  chain  of  similar  territorial  forces  throughout  the  Empire. 
On  this  Bill  the  Government  took  their  stand  in  opposing  con- 
scription. As  regards  the  Yeomanry,  he  had  resolved  to  make 
a  concession,  and  allow  enlistment  for  three  years  on  the  exist- 
ing terms.     After  replying  to  Mr.  Balfour,  he  met  Mr.  Bamsay 
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Macdonald's  attack  by  declaring  that  the  Government  would 
gladly  see  more  officers  from  the  ranks,  but  one  difficulty  was 
the  expense.  It  was  the  shortage  of  officers  that  had  led  the 
Government  to  appeal  to  the  universities  and  public  schools. 
The  Bill  would  be  considered  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
but  there  must  be  a  time  limit ;  the  Government  was  anxious 
to  avoid  an  autumn  session. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  388  to  109,  and  the  second 
reading  carried,  against  the  Labour  members,  by  343  to  31. 

The  naval  policy  of  the  Government,  which  was  regarded  with 
some  anxiety  mdependent  of  party  politics,  was  discussed  in  both 
Houses  on  April  17.  In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Brassey  had 
conmiented  on  the  shipbuilding  programme — favourably  on  the 
whole,  but  advising  the  Admiralty  to  concentrate  their  strength 
on  battleships  and  to  employ  auxiliaries  from  the  mercantile 
marine ;  and  Lord  Tweedmouth,  in  a  speech  approved  by  Earl 
Cawdor,  his  predecessor  at  the  Admiralty,  had  declared  that 
both  parties  were  agreed  that  Great  Britain  must  keep  her 
command  of  the  sea  despite  the  competition  of  other  Powers. 
The  Admiralty  did  not  favour  long  shipbuilding  programmes, 
but  would  extend  their  own  so  as  to  keep  ahead,  failing  arrest 
of  armaments  at  the  Hague.  In  the  Commons  Mr.  Bellairs 
{King's  Lynn),  a  Liberal  and  an  ex-naval  officer,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion complaining  that  ill-considered  changes  were  vitally  injur- 
ing the  readiness  of  the  Navy  for  war,  that  the  First  Lord 
should  be  in  the  Commons,  that  there  was  undue  secrecy  and 
sudden  changes  in  policy  (especially,  he  explained,  in  regard  to 
the  shipbuilding  programme),  and  that  novel  methods  were  taken 
by  Admiralty  officials  to  influence  public  opinion.  This  last 
point  was  elucidated  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  (WcUton,  Liverpool), 
the  seconder,  who  complained  that  a  pamphlet  called  **  The 
Truth  about  the  Navy  **  had  been  distriouted  among  the  men 
by  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  E.  Robertson  (Dundee),  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  repUed  that  the  motion  attacked  the  last  as  well  as 
the  present  Administration,  and  added  that  in  twenty-five  years 
six  out  of  nine  First  Lords  had  been  Peers,  that  information 
had  been  largely  given  to  Mr.  Bellairs,  who  had  put  196  ques- 
tions to  him  in  the  House,  and  would  be  given  except  when 
secrecy  was  necessary.  The  present  Board  had  made  no 
sudden  changes  of  policy,  and  besides  the  pamphlet  in  question 
[which  praised  the  existing  state  of  naval  affairs]  other  literature 
had  been  distributed  criticising  the  Admiralty.  He  thought, 
however,  such  publications  had  better  be  ignored  hereafter. 
The  readiness  of  the  Navy  for  war  had  never  been  greater  than 
now.  Mr.  Bellairs  offered  to  withdraw  the  resolution,  but  it 
was  negatived  without  a  division. 

More  detailed  criticism  was  offered  on  April  25,  when  Mr. 
Lambert  (South  Molton,  Devon),  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  stated 
that  the  provision  for  new  works  from  the  annual  votes  instead 
of  by  loans — the  only  change  in  naval   policy  made  by  the 
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Ministry — would  save  240,000/.  a  year  for  the  next  thirty  years. 
After  giving  particulars  of  the  works  then  being  completed 
under  the  vanous  Loan  Acts,  he  mentioned  that  with  regard 
to  the  projected  works  at  Bosyth,  grave  objections  had  been 
taken  to  the  scheme  by  the  skilled  advisers  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  results  of  experiments  made  were  under  consideration. 
Mr.  Lee  {Farekam,  Hants)  feared  that  the  abohtion  of  loans 
would  involve  the  reduction  of  works,  and  urged  the  need  of 
a  naval  base  at  Bosyth.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
among  others,  urged  the  lack  of  dry  dock  acconmiodation, 
especially  on  the  east  coast,  and  a  reduction  moved  by  Mr. 
Jenkins  {Chatham)  to  emphasise  this  point,  was  supported  by 
the  Opposition  in  view  of  the  delay  as  to  Bosyth,  but  negatived 
by  271  to  66. 

A  week  later  (May  1)  Earl  Cawdor,  disclaiming  any  party 
motive,  asked  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  particulars  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Home  Fleet,  the  condition  of  their  ships, 
the  means  of  repair,  and  the  existing  and  prospective  dockyard 
accommodation,  especially  in  the  North  Sea.  Lord  Brassey 
also  remarked  on  the  increasing  repairs  due  to  collision  and 
stranding,  and  advised  more  instruction  in  navigation.  Lord 
Tweedmouth  replied  that  strandings  of  ships  had  steadily  de- 
creased since  1887,  and  that  since  1903  navigation  had  been 
taught  much  more  thoroughly.  The  Home  Fleet  was  still  in  a 
state  of  development ;  the  Nore  Division  was  to  be  maintained 
at  a  strength  consistent  with  the  needs  of  the  moment;  the 
ships  compared  favourably  as  to  manning  with  the  eight  German 
battleships  kept  ready  for  instant  action ;  they  had  thirteen 
Government  dockyards  at  home  and  abroad  that  would  take  the 
Dreadnought,  and  would  soon  have  another  at  Haulbowline. 
But  there  was  probably  no  dock  on  the  east  coast  that  would 
take  her,  and  he  thought  one  was  indispensable,  probably  at 
Bosyth,  but  the  question  had  to  be  considered  very  thoroughly, 
and  he  hoped  to  make  a  definite  announcement  before  next 
year's  Estimates. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  section  of  the  Navy  League, 
including  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Standard  and  the  editor 
of  the  National  Review,  brought  forward  an  amendment  at  the 
annual  meeting  (May  15),  deploring  the  diminution  in  British 
naval  strength  by  various  specified  reductions  undertaken  by 
the  Government  and  urging  agitation  against  them ;  but  this 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  President  and  Committee  of  the 
League,  partly  as  tending  to  embarrass  the  First  Sea  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Sir  John  Fisher,  in  his  work  of  reconstruction  and 
redistribution,  and  was  defeated  by  45  to  27. 

A  debate  of  ill-omen  for  the  success  of  the  devolution  policy 
had  taken  place  on  April  24.  The  position  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  as  Vice-President  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Education  had  long  been  a  subject  of  Nationalist 
attack.     A  Unionist,  he  was  yet  believed  to  be  in  sympathy  in 
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some  degree  with  plans  of  devolution,  or  at  any  rate  with  the 
policy  of  "killing  Home  Eule  by  kindness**;  and,  while  in 
theory  his  office  should  have  been  vacated  with  a  change  of 
Ministry,  he  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Bryce  early  in  1906 
to  retain  it  pending  the  report  of  a  Committee  into  the  working 
of  the  department.  However,  Mr.  Murphy  {Kerry,  E.)  now 
moved  and  Mr.  Mooney  (Netory)  seconded  a  resolution  declaring 
that  his  office  was  parliamentary,  and  should  not  be  perman- 
ently held  by  a  political  opponent  of  the  Government.  They 
disclaimed  any  personal  reflection  on  him,  but  Mr.  Dillon 
(Mayo,  E.%  besides  supporting  the  resolution  on  constitutional 
grounds,  intimated  that  the  office  and  its  patronage  gave  Sir 
Horace  means  to  injure  the  Nationalist  party.  The  resolution 
was  met  by  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Brooke  (Bow  and 
Bromley)  and  seconded  by  Sir  Francis  Channing  (Northants,  E,) 
— both  Liberals — recommending  that  no  change  should  be  made 
till  the  appearance  of  the  report  in  question,  smce  no  complaint 
had  been  made  against  Sir  Horace  by  the  representatives  of 
the  County  Councils  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Birrell  stated  that  the 
Government  had  decided  that  the  office  should  be  held  by  a 
member  of  the  Administration,  and  that  they  would  therefore 
support  the  motion.  Mr.  Balfour  declared  that  Sir  Horace 
was  really  being  dismissed  for  his  Unionism,  a  charge  indig- 
nantly denied  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  amendment  was 
defeated  by  247  to  108.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  at  once  offered  to 
resign  at  the  eariiest  moment  convenient  to  the  Government, 
and  Mr.  Birrell,  in  reply,  fixed  the  Whitsuntide  recess,  at  the 
same  time  thanking  him  cordially  for  having  consented  to 
retain  his  post  till  that  time.  The  report  referred  to,  published 
early  in  July,  advised  that  the  Department  should  be  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  but  not  by  its  Vice-President  —  a  re- 
commendation destructive  of  one  main  argument  for  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett's  resignation. 

The  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Bill  passed  its  second 
reading  on  April  30,  after  two  days*  debate.  It  was  met  by  a 
hostile  amendment  moved  and  seconded  by  two  Liberal  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Munro-Ferguson  (Leith  Burghs)  and  Sir  E.  Tennant 
(Salisbury),  which  welcomed  State  action  to  promote  small  hold- 
ings, but  urged  that  they  should  be  based  on  purchase,  and 
deprecated  the  extension  of  an  extreme  form  of  divided  owner- 
ship to  districts  beyond  those  crofter  areas  where  the  occupier 
provided  equipment.  Mr.  Munro-Ferguson  attacked  the  Bill 
as  introducmg  dual  ownership,  interfering  with  the  intensive 
cultivation  which  would  provide  most  employment  on  the  land,  as 
also  with  afforestation,  and  setting  up  defective  machinery  which 
would  disorganise  the  highly  organised  Scottish  system  of 
agriculture.  Sir  £.  Tennant  declared  that  the  Bill  almost  over- 
stepped the  Decalogue.  The  State  was  assuming  full  power 
over  landed  property  without  the  responsibility  of  ownership. 
The  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland — Mr.  Ure,  K.C.  (Linliihgow] 
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supported  the  Bill  in  a  conciliatory  speech.  It  did  not  give 
dual  ownership  to  the  tenant,  inasmuch  as  he  would  have  no 
right  to  sell  or  mortgage  his  holding.  The  costliness  and  de- 
lajrs  of  the  Irish  system,  too,  would  be  guarded  against.  A 
policy  of  purchase  would  have  been  very  costly,  and  hampered 
by  the  Treasury.  The  Government  hoped  to  check  migration 
to  the  towns,  though  not  to  bring  back  many  of  the  immi- 
grants. On  the  second  night  of  the  debate  the  Lord  Advocate — 
Mr.  T.  Shaw,  K.C.  (Hawick  Burghs) — quoted  a  statement  that 
half  the  population  of  Scotland  were  overcrowded  ;  493,000 
were  housed  in  one-room  dwellings  and  over  two  millions  at 
the  rate  of  two  to  a  room.  Meanwhile  the  amount  of  cul- 
tivable land  used  exclusively  for  sport  was  approximately 
3,000,000  acres,  against  1,800,000  in  1892.  Purchase,  however, 
could  not  take  place  before  fair  rents  had  been  fixed  as  a  basis. 
Tenant  right  had  never  had  a  fair  trial  in  Ireland  ;  it  had  been 
a  complete  success  in  Scotland  under  the  Crofters  Acts,  and  the 
Government  were  determined  to  extend  the  system  their  party 
had  introduced.  Compulsory  leasing  would  entail  much  less 
cost  than  purchase,  and  the  labourers  were  enthusiastic  in  sup-' 
port  of  the  scheme,  as  under  it  they  would  be  free  from  the 
load  of  debt  which  purchase  would  impose. 

Later,  Mr.  Balfour  attacked  the  Bill  in  a  very  effective 
speech.  Was  it  suggested  (he  asked)  that  Glasgow  was  over- 
crowded because  there  were  deer  forests  in  Inverness-shire? 
He  did  not  believe  the  measure  would  much  increase  the 
number  of  families  engaged  in  a^culture  in  Scotland,  which 
was  determined  by  economic  conditions.  The  Solicitor-General 
had  denied  that  the  Bill  would  set  up  tenant  right,  the  Lord 
Advocate  had  proved  the  contrary.  Why  should  fixity  of  tenure 
be  reserved  for  tenants  whose  rents  were  under  50^.?  The 
Government  had  alleged  no  special  grievance  nor  given  any 
valid  reason  for  introducing  into  the  prosperous  Lowlands  a 
system  devised  for  the  backward  Highlands.  The  Bill  would 
be  extended  to  England.  If  the  people  planted  in  small  hold- 
ings failed,  who  would  bear  the  loss  ?  Would  the  land  remain 
derelict  till  the  Agricultural  Commissioners  had  decided  what 
should  be  done  with  it  ?  The  Government,  a  predatory  body, 
proposed  to  take  a  landlord's  land  and  the  capital  sunk  in  it  and 
to  speculate  with  it,  and  any  loss  was  apparently  to  be  borne  by 
the  landowner,  the  unwilling  partner  in  an  iniquitous  bargain. 

The  Secretary  for  Scotland — Captain  Sinclau:  (Forfarshire) — 
pointed  out  that  depopulation  was  worse  in  the  border  counties 
of  Scotland  than  anywhere  else  except  in  the  extreme  north. 
The  Bill  would  keep  on  the  land  those  who  now  drifted  into  the 
towns  because  they  could  not  invest  their  savings  in  agri- 
culture, at  which  they  had  worked  all  their  lives.  The  Bill 
was  not  merely  intended  to  create  small  holdings,  but  to  benefit 
the  whole  agriculture  of  Scotland  by  giving  general  powers  for 
its  encouragement.     Where  agriculture  was  prosperous  abroad. 
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there  was  an  organised  body  looking  after  it.  Mr.  Balfour 
seemed  to  suppose  that  all  the  Land  Commissioners  would  be 
lunatics.  The  compulsory  clause  was  hedged  round  with  safe- 
guards and  was  to  be  used  only  in  extreme  cases.  The  measure 
was  founded  on  the  experience  gained  since  the  passing  of  the 
Crofters  Act  of  1880  and  the  Congested  Districts  Act  of  1897, 
and  represented  Scottish  opinion  as  expressed  before  the  Small 
Holdings  Committee. 

Mr.  Jesse  Collings  {Bordesley,  Birmingham)  attacked  the  Bill 
as  a  Sociahstic  alternative  to  the  true  solution — the  establish- 
ment of  a  peasant  proprietary.  After  several  other  speeches, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  wound  up  the  debate.  He 
first  dealt  with  the  criticism  of  his  statement  at  the  Holborn 
Bestaurant  that  the  demand  for  small  holdings  had  been  met 
in  many  cases  with  a  flat  denial.  It  was  no  answer  to  say  that 
in  many  other  cases  land  had  not  been  demanded  or  that  the 
demand  had  been  granted ;  and  he  adhered  to  and  justified  his 
statement.  Mr.  Balfour's  speech,  he  said,  sounded  like  a 
romance.  There  were  to  be  bureaucrats  foisting  incompetent 
tenants  on  the  land,  keeping  them  there  in  bondage  by  fixity  of 
tenure,  and  destroying  the  property  of  the  patient  and  heroic 
landlord.  The  Bill  was  based  on  twenty  years'  experience  in 
the  north-west  of  Scotland,  where  there  had  never  been  a  hitch. 
In  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  in 
Dumfriesshire,  there  were  men  indistinguishable  from  crofters. 
If  the  Commissioners  did  their  duty,  there  would  be  very  few 
cases  of  hardship  such  as  Mr.  Balfour  apprehended ;  but  if  such 
cases  occurred,  the  loss  which  would  otherwise  fall  on  the  land- 
lord should  be  borne  by  the  State. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  365  to  126,  and  the  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time.  A  motion  by  Mr.  Balfour  to  commit 
it  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  was  rejected  by  874  to 
118,  and  the  Bill  went  to  the  Scottidh  Grand  Conmiittee  whence 
it  emerged  amended  on  July  30. 

Among  other  social  reforms  advocated  by  most  Liberal 
members,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  a  Coal  Mines  (Eight 
Hours)  Bill  had  passed  its  second  reading  on  April  12  without 
a  division,  but  that  the  Home  Secretary,  while  accepting  it  in 
principle,  required  to  wait  for  the  report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  (Chronicle,  p.  14),  presented  May  22,  before  taking 
action.  The  temperance  party,  who  had  fcdled  with  a  Local 
Veto  Bill  for  England  (Feib.  22)  had  shghtly  better  success  on 
April  26,  when  the  Liquor  Traffic  Local  Option  (Scotland)  Bill 
passed  its  second  reaoing  by  251  to  95.  It  would  enable  a 
majority  of  three-fifths  of  those  voting  to  prohibit  the  grant  or 
renewal  of  certificates  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liauors,  while  a 
mere  majority  could  limit  the  number  of  certificates  issued. 
The  poll  would  be  taken  on  a  requisition  presented  to  the  local 
authority  by  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  parish  electors  in 
the  area  where  it  was  desired  to  make  the  measure  operative. 
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The  voters  would  be  the  parish  electors.  The  second  reading 
was  moved  by  Mr.  E.  Balfour  (Partick)  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Barnes  (JBlaokfriarSy  Glasgow).  The  latter  stated  that  61  of  the 
72  Scottish  members  were  pledged  to  support  such  legislation. 
The  Bill  was  met  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  with  an  amendment  de- 
precating the  deprivation  of  brewers,  licensees,  and  investors  of 
their  property  without  compensation.  The  remedy,  he  urged, 
was  licensing  legislation  on  the  lines  of  the  English  Act  in  1904. 
Mr.  Sherwell  {Hudders field),  in  a  notable  speech  which  derived 
some  authority  from  his  known  study  of  the  subject,  recom- 
mended the  recasting  of  the  scale  of  licence  duties  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  plan  of  disinterested  management ;  he  questioned 
whether  the  Bill  would  facilitate  a  great  advance  in  temperance 
reform,  and  he  urged  its  amendment  by  a  time  limit  giving 
licensees  the  opportunity  to  insure.  Captain  Sinclair,  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  announced  that  the  Government  would  support 
the  Bill  in  principle,  subject  to  amendment  in  Committee,  and 
would  during  this  Parliament  endeavour  to  further  the  cause  of 
temperance.  An  attempt  to  talk  out  the  Bill  was  defeated,  the 
debate  being  closured  by  276  to  106  ;  and  a  motion  to  commit 
it  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  was  rejected  by  239  to  75. 
It  went,  therefore,  to  the  Scottish  Grand  Committee,  but  never 
returned  to  the  House. 

A  resolution  advocating  more  drastic  legislation  regulating 
the  hours  of  labour  in  shops,  moved  by  Mr.  Shackleton  on  May 
1,  was  agreed  to,  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Gladstone,  regretting 
that  all  the  parliamentary  time  for  the  next  three  sessions  was 
bespoken  for  the  twenty  Bills  which  his  department  had  already 
in  hand. 

We  may  add  to  this  list,  departing  from  the  strict  order  of 
time,  the  Old  A^e  Pension  Bill  introduced,  presumably  only  as  a 
basis  of  discussion,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever  (TFiCrroZ,  Cheshire)  on 
May  10.  He  stated  that  its  object  was  to  provide  pensions  for 
persons  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  upwards.  In  the  first 
year  of  operation  pensions  would  be  payable  to  persons  of 
seventy-five  and  upwards;  in  the  second  year,  to  persons  of 
seventy  and  upwards ;  and  in  the  third  to  persons  of  sixty-five 
and  upwards.  The  funds  would  be  provided  as  to  nine-tenths 
by  the  Exchequer,  and  as  to  one-tenth  by  local  taxation  funds. 
The  pension,  5s.  a  week,  was  to  be  personally  applied  for  weekly. 
He  estimated  the  cost  of  seventy-nve  and  upwards  at  from  five 
to  six  and  a  half  millions  a  year ;  at  seventy  and  upwards  at 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  a  year ;  and  at  sixty- 
five  and  upwards  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  millions  a  year. 
A  graduated  system  of  income  tax,  beginning  with  a  charge  of 
2d  in  the  pound  on  every  man  earning  205.  weekly,  and  not 
necessarily  stopping  at  Is,  in  the  pound  in  the  case  of  the  rich 
man,  would  provide  the  necessary  funds.  Sir  F.  Channing 
{Northants,  N.)  seconded  the  motion.  Mr.  H.  Cox  (Preston) 
moved  an  amendment  declaring  that  the  House  declined  to  pro- 
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ceed  further  with  a  measure  which  would  enormously  add  to 
the  national  expenditure  until  the  country  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  whether  it  was  willing  to  bear  the  necessary 
burden  of  taxation.  In  his  opinion  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
scheme  would  be  not  less  than  twenty-six  millions  a  year  after 
the  first  three  years,  to  provide  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  income  tax  by  50  per  cent,  and  to  double  the  tax  on 
sugar  and  the  duty  on  tea.  He  ridiculed  a  scheme  of  so-called 
social  reform  which  would  entitle  a  person  who  had  been  idle 
and  thriftless  to  a  pension  provided  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
sober  and  thrifty.  Sir  F.  Banbury  (City  of  London)  seconded 
the  amendment,  and  said  that  the  scheme  would  not  bring 
about  any  material  reduction  of  the  present  expenditure  in  poor 
law  relief.  After  an  interesting  and  spirited  debate  Mr.  Burns 
said  that  all  agreed  that  something  should  be  done ;  opinions 
were  divided  only  as  to  the  means  and  the  time.  The  Govern- 
ment accepted  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  they  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  accept  some  of  its  proposals.  It  would  cost 
from  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine  millions  in  the  first  three  years, 
and  the  Government  would  find  it  financially  impossible  to  raise 
such  a  sum.  The  amendment  was  negatived  by  232  to  19, 
majority  213,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  but  got  no 
farther.  An  episode  in  the  progress  of  municipal  trading  began 
on  May  9,  when  the  London  County  Council  (Electric  Supply) 
Bill  was  opposed  on  second  reading  by  Mr.  Courthope  (2?yc, 
Sussex)  as  establishing  a  statutory  monopoly,  with  two  trifling 
exceptions,  in  the  County  of  London  and  two  adjacent  districts 
together  covering  700  square  miles.  The  Bill,  originated  by 
the  Progressive  Council,  was  promoted  by  its  Moderate  successor, 
and  it  was  stated  that  some  of  the  powers  would  eventually  be 
handed  over  to  a  private  concern,  thus  altering  its  original  aim, 
and  exciting  some  Liberal  opposition.  It  was  eventually  read  a 
second  time  and  sent  to  a  Select  Committee,  which  reported 
adversely,  and  it  was  dropped. 

A  reform  of  a  different  order  had  some  slightly  nearer  achieve- 
ment on  April  29  when,  in  reply  to  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough, 
Lord  Tweedmouth  intimated  that,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise 
made  in  July,  1906,  the  Government  intended  to  deal  with  the 
publication  of  news  in  war  time  in  concert  with  the  Newspaper 
Society,  and  that  a  Bill  would  be  drafted  by  the  law  officers 
and  submitted  to  a  sub-committee  and  to  the  whole  society. 

The  resumed  debate  on  the  remaining  Budget  resolutions 
(May  1)  brought  out  the  disposition  of  the  Tarin  Reformers  to 
rest  their  case  less  on  the  supposed  needs  of  British  trade 
than  on  those  of  '* broadening  the  basis  of  taxation**  and  on 
"unifying  the  Empire."  On  the  resolution  continuing  the  tea 
duty  at  5d.  per  lb.  Mr.  J.  8.  Fletcher  (HampstBod)  moved  a 
reduction  to  id.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however,  re- 
presented that  he  could  not  afford  the  resulting  sacrifice  of 
revenue,  and  also  that  the  reduction  would  be  appropriated  by 
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the  producer  or  the  middleman,  since  the  price  of  Indian  tea 
had  risen  owing  to  an  abnormal  foreign  demand.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  promptly  asked  why,  if  the  producer  was  to  gain 
by  a  reduction  of  duty,  shbuld  he  not  also  be  the  person  to  bear 
an  addition,  and  supported  the  amendment  as  a  protest  against 
the  existing  narrowness  of  the  basis  of  taxation.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Eees  {Montgomery),  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer explained  that  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  were  not  to  be 
permanently  kept  at  their  existing  rate,  and  eventually  the 
amendment  was  negatived  by  250  to  146,  the  Nationalists  voting 
in  the  minority.  This  attack  was  renewed  more  vigorously 
later  in  the  session.  An  amendment  by  Mr.  Harmood  Banner 
(Everton,  Liverpool)  to  the  resolution  reimposing  the  additional 
Customs  duties  on  beer,  spirits  and  tobacco,  providing  that  they 
should  be  for  one  year  only,  drew  from  the  Chancellor  the 
announcement  that  they  must  at  present  be  regarded  as  perma- 
nent, and  was  negatived  by  257  to  122.  Just  a  week  later  (May 
8)  on  the  report  of  the  income  tax  resolution,  Mr.  S.  Eoberts 
(Ecclesall,  Sheffield)  moved  to  reduce  the  tax  to  lid.  in  the  pound, 
but  was  defeated  by  323  to  87,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
however,  explaining  that  he  did  not  contemplate  that  it  should 
permanently  be  Is, 

Another  step  in  the  development  of  House  of   Commons' 

J)rocedure  was  taken  on  May  6,  when  the  Ministerial  resolution 
or  the  closure  in  compartments  of  the  Territorial  and  Reserve 
Forces  Bill  was  carried  after  debate  by  333  to  81.  The  novelty 
was,  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  explained,  that  the 
resolution  was  brought  forward  before  the  Conmiittee  stage  of 
the  Bill ;  but  it  was  better  to  arrange  the  programme  before- 
hand, and  also,  as  the  Bill  had  been  reserved  for  Conmiittee  of 
the  whole  House,  the  Government  were  anxious  to  prevent  any 
abuse  of  their  concession.  Mr.  Balfour  made  some  sarcastic 
comments  on  the  limitless  ingenuity  of  the  Government  in 
devising  measures  for  curtailing  parliamentary  liberties ;  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  warned  them  that  guillotine  resolutions  encour- 
aged the  Lords  to  aniend  Bills  and  so  strengthened  that  House ; 
and  Lord  B.  Cecil  moved  a  resolution  declaring  that  time 
should  not  be  allocated  for  particular  Bills  except  as  part  of  a 
general  system  under  which  the  liberties  of  the  House  would  be 
properly  safeguarded.  This  was  negatived  by  324  to  84,  and  a 
proposal  to  exclude  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Bill  from  the 
guillotine — a  course  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Wyndham — was 
also  negatived  by  286  to  87. 

Just  at  this  time  the  course  taken  by  the  Government  was 
inspiring  their  own  supporters  with  an  anxiety  often  exhibited 
in  (]^uestions  in  the  Commons.  Their  legislative  work  was 
behmdhand,  and  was  to  be  interrupted  shortly  by  the  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  ordinance  affecting  British 
Lidians  in  the  Transvaal,  disallowed  when  passed  by  the  now 
defunct  Legislative  Council  of  that  Colony,  was  tolerated  at  the 
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hands  of  the  new  Transvaal  Legislature ;  and,  when  attention  had 
been  called  to  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Ampthill  (March 
19),  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  replied  that  he  hoped  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  found  for  discussing  the  matter  at  the  Confer- 
ence— a  hope,  however,  which  was  not  realised.  The  advanced 
Liberals  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Ministerial  attitude  towards 
the  unrest  in  India  and  Egypt,  and  with  the  toleration  of  the 
employment  of  259  coolies  accidentally  admitted  into  the  Trans- 
vaal without  licences.  Prince  Billow's  speech  of  April  30  (Foreign 
and  Colonial  History,  Chapter  II.)  intimating  that  Germany 
would  refuse  to  discuss  the  arrest  of  armaments  at  the  Hague 
Conference,  was  inconvenient  in  view  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  proposal  in  the  Nation  (p.  43)  and  of  the  dependence 
of  the  shipbuilding  programme  on  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
at  the  Hague.  Replying  on  May  6  to  Captain  Craig  {Doum,  E,) 
the  Prime  Minister  recognised  the  desire  of  the  German 
Government  to  refrain  from  embarrassing  other  Powers,  but 
declined  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme. Two  minor  matters  were  also  embarrassing ;  it  was  al- 
leged that  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Under-Secretary  for  War,  had 
had  disputes  with  certain  tenants  unbefitting  a  member  of  a 
Government  engaged  in  land  reform;  and  the  prohibition  dur- 
ing  Prince  Fushimi's  visit  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  famous  comic 
opera  *'  The  Mikado  "  (by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  but  endorsed 
by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  7)  set  up 
annoyance  and  invited  ridicule.  The  Opposition  Press,  too, 
sedulously  used  what  was  known  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  to  discredit  the  Government,  and  imputed 
to  Ministerial  influence  the  limitation  of  the  report  to  a  daily 
pr^is  (p.  93).  The  constant  questions  put  by  Ulster  members 
to  Mr.  Birrell  in  the  House  of  Commons  relating  to  the  disturb- 
ances in  the  grazing  districts  of  Ireland  had  provoked  him  to  say 
in  a  speech  at  Halifax  on  April  26,  that  Ireland  was  then  more 
pacific  than  she  had  been  for  six  hundred  years,  but  that  in  a 
few  places  there  was  local  discontent  and  occasional  disturb- 
ance ;  and  that  the  questioners'  motive  was  merely  to  malign 
their  own  country.  He  added  that  Ireland  was  never  mentioned 
at  the  Colonial  Conference  festivities ;  she  was  the  Cinderella  in 
the  palace.  We  needed  a  truly  united  kingdom  at  the  heart  of 
the  Empire,  and  his  Bill  would  give  Irishmen  control  of  the 
administration  of  Ireland. 

This  Bill  and  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  still 
the  main  problems  of  the  Government,  and  on  Tuesday,  May  6, 
light  waff  thrown  on  both.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  New- 
ton moved  the  second  reading  of  his  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
hereditary  Chamber.  After  reviewing  previous  attempts,  he 
explained  that  he  desired,  first,  to  reduce  the  hereditary  element, 
by  enacting  that  a  peer  by  descent  alone  should  have  a  right  to 
sit  only  if  he  possessed  certain  special  qualifications,  or  were 
elected  as  a  representative  peer.     The  representative    peers 
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would  be  elected  for  a  Parliament  only.  Secondly,  he  wished 
to  give  the  Crown  the  power  to  appoint  life  peers  to  a  number 
not  exceeding  100 ;  thirdly,  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  Bishops  in  the  House  proportionate  to  the  reduction  of 
hereditary  peers;  fourthly,  to  assimilate  the  system  of  elect- 
ing Scotch  and  Irish  representative  peers  to  the  system  proposed 
by  the  Bill  for  the  peerage  of  England ;  fifthly,  to  enable  any 
hereditary  peer  who  did  not  desire  to  sit  in  the  House  to  stand 
as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons.  He  argued  that  he 
was  not  really  proposing  anything  new  or  revolutionary ;  he  had 
simply  adopted  ideas  which  had  been  frequently  put  forward 
by  distinguished  members  of  the  House.  After  a  second  read- 
ing, the  Bill  might  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Earl  Cawdor  moved  that  a  Select  Conmiittee  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  on  the  suggestions  which  had  from  time 
to  time  been  made  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  House  in 
matters  affecting  Legislation.  He  thought  that  they  ought  to 
proceed  in  the  matter  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  somewhat 
severely  criticised  the  provisions  of  Lord  Newton's  Bill,  urging 
the  need  of  preserving  the  stability  of  the  Housa 

The  Earl  of  Crewe  moved,  as  an  amendment  to  Lord 
Cawdor's  motion,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  proceed  with  the 
discussion  of  proposals  for  reforming  the  constitution  of  the 
House  until  provision  had  been  made  for  an  effective  method  of 
settling  differences  with  the  Commons.  He  regarded  the  debate 
as  shadowy  and  unreal  because  the  late  Government  made  no 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and  also  because  what  interested 
the  country  now  was,  not  the  reform  of  the  House,  but  the 
question  of  the  respective  powers  and  relations  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  independence  of  the  House  of  Lprds  was  a  mere 
myth ;  it  always  supported  the  Conservative  party.  The  Bill 
would  not  alter  its  partisan  character ;  and  as  to  the  proposed 
committee,  the  Government  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  for  them 
to  take  any  part  in  its  deliberations.  He  regretted  that  their  pro- 
posals had  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  country ;  it  was  ''  simply 
a  question  of  the  order  of  business  in  another  place."  They 
could  not  be  laid  before  that  House  this  side  of  Whitsuntide, 
and  they  would  not  be  framed  in  a  spirit  hostile  to  the  House. 
This  assurance  was  subsequently  repeated  by  Lord  Tweedmouth, 
who  also  pointed  out  that  great  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
House,  for  example,  its  abrogation  of  the  right  to  interfere  with 
money  bills.  Of  the  other  speakers,  the  Earl  of  Halsbury 
deprecated  the  discussion  and  the  proposals  as  inopportune, 
while  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  other  Peers  supported  the  Bill. 
Next  day  the  Primate  resumed  the  debate,  pointing  out  that  the 
Bishops,  who  had  always  been  summoned  to  the  House  what- 
ever happened  to  the  lay  peers,  were  vitally  interested  in  the 
Bill.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  they  stood  outside  party ;  but 
on  questions  affecting  the  religious  life  of  the  country  and  its 
continuance  on  the  old  lines,  they  allied  themselves  with  the 
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Conservatives,  on  social  reform  questions  they  more  commonly 
voted  with  the  Liberals.  Looking  at  the  education  controversy 
of  last  year,  he  did  not  see  that  the  House  was  out  of  touch 
with  national  hfe.  He  favoured  consideration  by  a  committee, 
but  hoped  the  ancient  institution  would  receive  reverent 
handling. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  remarked  on  the  diflBcult  and  un- 
fair position  in  which  the  House  was  placed.  The  King's 
Speech  had  forecasted  drastic  proposals,  for  which  they  were 
apparently  to  be  left  waiting  mdefinitely.  Had  the  Govern- 
ment told  them  that  the  subject  had  proved  of  unexpected 
difficulty  and  would  be  postponed  till  next  session,  they  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  complain ;  but  it  would  be  otherwise  if  a 
number  of  controversial  questions  were  deferred  to  the  fag-end 
of  this  session.  He  gathered  from  Lord  Crewe's  speech  that 
the  Government  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  reform  of  the 
House ;  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  the  uncontrolled  and 
unrestricted  supremacy  of  the  Commons.  Possibly,  though  they 
had  not  heard  it,  a  referendum  might  be  introduced,  but  that 
was  no  reason  for  neglecting  reforms  in  the  Lords  which  would 
render  resort  to  such  an  untried  and  cumbrous  constitutional 
innovation  less  frequent.  Lord  Newton's  Bill  and  other  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  relations  of  the  two  Houses  should  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  He  believed  that  new  machinery 
might  be  devised  to  enable  them  to  meet  difficulties  arising  be- 
tween the  Houses;  but  he  declared  with  emphasis  that  the 
House  had  never  permanently  obstructed  the  carrying  out  of 
the  expressed  will  of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  then  delivered  an  amusing  speech  in 
his  capacity  of  candid  friend  of  the  Government.  He  could  not 
support  Lord  Newton's  Bill,  as  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  practi- 
cal measure.  He  did  not  believe  it  would  get  a  first  readmg  in 
the  other  House,  and  it  was  not  consistent  with  their  dignity 
to  send  down  a  Bill  which  would  be  treated  with  contumely. 
Supporting  Earl  Cawdor's  motion,  he  recalled  his  own  experiences 
in  the  same  direction,  when  he  was  buffeted  by  both  sides ;  he 
trusted  that  after  so  many  lost  opportunities  something  would 
be  done  to  remove  the  glaring  anomalies  of  their  House.  That 
was  their  own  concern,  and  independent  of  the  relations  of  the 
Houses,  but  the  moment  they  proposed  to  improve  their  own 
domestic  conditions,  down  came  the  Government  to  place  them 
under  an  exhausted  receiver.  The  Government  he. compared  to 
Mr.  Snodgrass  in  Pickwick,  who  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  begin  fighting,  and  prepared  to  do  so  with  great  deliberation  ; 
the  Prime  Minister  to  Cromwell.  He  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment Bills,  especially  the  Land  Bills,  were  not  intended  to  pass, 
but  were  produced  in  order  to  attack  the  Lords.  He  was  con- 
vinced there  could  be  no  reform  of  the  House  except  under  a 
Conservative  Government.  The  thinking  part  of  the  nation, 
who  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  stability  of  their  institutions,  de- 
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sired  a  House  more  efficient,  more  elastic,  more  judicial,  and 
less  partisan. 

Lord  Courtney  of  Penwith  supported  the  Bill,  and  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne  advocated  inquiry,  contesting  the  view  that 
the  debate  was  unreal  and  inopportune;  and,  the  Marquess 
of  Ripon  having  replied  generally  for  the  Government,  Lord 
Newton  withdrew  his  Bill,  and  Lord  Cawdor's  resolution  was 
carried.  Lord  Crewe's  amendment  to  it  having  been  defeated  by 
198  to  46. 

It  had  previously  become  practically  certain  that  the  Minis- 
terial resolution  dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords  would  not  be 
produced  till  after  Whitsuntide;  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  Earl  of  Crewe's  speech,  was  thought  to 
indicate  that  the  Government  were  in  difficulties,  or  possibly 
divided  as  to  their  plan.  [It  was  ultimately  produced  on  June 
24.] 

The  Irish  Devolution  Bill  was  also  introduced  on  May  7  by 
Mr.  Birrell,  in  a  House  whose  aspect  and  crowded  condition 
reminded  some  of  those  present  of  the  scenes  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Home  Rule  Bills  were  introduced  in  1885  and  1893. 
He  began  by  assuring  the  House  that  in  his  Bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  administrative  council  in  Ireland  there  would  be 
found  no  trace  of  a  proposal  to  confer  legislative  power.  It  did 
not  authorise  the  levying  of  a  single  tax  or  the  striking  off  of  a 
single  rate,  and  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  un- 
affected by  it.  But  its  object  was  a  matter  of  supreme  import- 
ance— namely,  the  association  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Irish 
people  with  the  legislation  directing  the  conduct  of  purely  Irish 
affairs.  At  present  the  consignees  of  the  laws  passed  for  Ire- 
land by  Parliament  were  not  the  Irish  people,  but  the  officials 
in  Dublin  Castle,  who  were  out  of  touch  with  the  national  life. 
There  were  forty-five  different  administrative  boards  in  Ireland, 
and  eight  of  these — namely,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board,  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works, 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board,  the  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  De- 
artment,  and  the  Registrar-GeneraJ's  Office — would  be  put  by 
lis  Bill  under  the  control  of  a  central  representative  Council 
consisting  (besides  the  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  who  would  have 
no  vote)  of  82  elected  members  and  24  nominated  members.  The 
former  would  be  chosen  by  the  local  government  electors ;  the 
latter  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Crown,  and  after  the  Council's 
first  period  of  office  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  The  Council  was 
to  have  complete  control,  by  resolution,  over  the  exercise  of  the 

Eowers  vested  in  the  eight  departments  which  he  had  named, 
ut  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was  to  be  entitled  to  reserve  any 
resolution,  and  he  might  either  confirm  it  or  annul  it,  or  remit 
it  for  further  consideration  by  the  Council,  such  interference 
being  a  Government  matter  which  could  be  challenged  in  that 
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House.  The  Council  would  work  through  committeea  A  new 
Education  Department  would  be  constituted  in  lieu  of  the  ex- 
isting Commissioners ;  it  would  be  responsible  for  both  primary 
and  secondary  education  and  under  the  control  of  the  Council. 
He  named  the  constituencies  that  were  to  send  representatives 
to  the  Council,  and  said  that  there  would  be  an  election  every 
three  years,  and  then  explained  in  detail  the  financial  measures 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  his  scheme.  A  separate  fund,  called 
the  Irish  Fund,  was  to  be  established,  and  an  Irish  Treasury 
constituted  by  Order  in  Council.  The  eight  departments  to  be 
controlled  by  the  new  Council  cost  a  little  over  two  millions,  to 
which  650,000^.  a  year  would  be  added.  Part  of  the  money 
was  to  be  set  aside  for  capital  expenditure.  No  preference  was 
to  be  given  to  members  of  a  particular  denomination,  for  the 
Lord-Lieutenancy  or  otherwise.  The  right  of  existing  officials 
to  their  pensions  was  secured.  He  declined  to  believe  that 
Protestants  would  have  little  or  no  chance  of  emplojrment  under 
the  new  Council.  If  his  plan  proved  successful  it  might  pave 
the  way  to  Home  Bule ;  should  it  be  a  failure,  it  would  be  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  policy,  for  it  would  be  argued  that 
the  Irish  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment. In  any  case  it  would  be  shocking  for  any  one  to  lay 
down  that  the  Irish  were  to  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  show- 
ing themselves  fit  for  self-government  on  the  ground  that,  should 
they  prove  their  fitness  for  it,  the  British  people  might  some 
day  grant  them  Home  Bula 

Mr.  Balfour,  who  followed,  dealt  with  the  Bill  trenchantly. 
Mr.  Birreirs  speech,  he  said,  left  the  impression  that  Mr.  Birrell 
himself  did  not  regard  his  plan  seriously.  If  the  evils  under  which 
Ireland  suffered  were  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  departments, 
why  did  the  Government  only  deal  with  eight  out  of  forty-seven  ; 
and  why,  if  the  creation  of  a  board  elected  by  the  County  Council 
electors  of  Ireland  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their 
self-respect,  was  a  similar  board  not  necessary  for  England  ? 
He  mamtained,  giving  reasons  for  his  belief,  that  the  scheme 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  House  of  Commons 
from  any  of  the  work  which  it  had  now  to  do,  and  he  declared 
it  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  these  proposals  would  satisfy 
either  the  Unionists  m  Ireland  or  the  Nationalists.  The 
Council  would  be  sure  to  use  its  majority  for  political  and 
Nationalist  ends.  Therefore  the  Unionists  would  have  a 
grievance,  and  as  for  the  Nationalists,  had  the  country  not  been 
told  over  and  over  agcun  that  nothing  would  satisfy  them  ex- 
cept a  separate  representative  Legislature  with  an  Executive 
responsible  to  it  ?  As  he  understood  the  matter,  the  Engh'sh 
and  Scottish  tax-payers  were  to  provide  650,000/.  a  year  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  Irishmen  in  habits  of  self-respect,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  reducing  Irish  administration  to  a  condition  of 
chaoa 

Mr.  J.  Bedmond  received  the  Bill  with  qualified  approval. 
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Until  it  should  have  been  exhaustively  considered  he  could  not 
deliver  a  final  judgment  upon  it.  If  the  scheme  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  offered  as  a  substitute  for  Home  Bule,  his  party 
would  repudiate  and  reject  it.  But  it  was  not  so  offered ;  it 
was  merely  a  development  of  that  policy  which  in  a  lucid 
moment  the  Tory  party  inaugurated  when  it  extended  to  Ire- 
land the  English  system  of  County  Council  government.  After 
some  detailed  criticism  of  the  Bill,  he  announced  that  it  would 
be  discussed  at  the  approsM^hing  National  Convention.  If  it 
could  be  worked  with  success,  it  would  assist,  not  impede. 
Home  Bule ;  for  the  English  people  would  learn  that  the  Irish 
had  capacity  for  self-government.  In  any  case  it  might  remove 
some  of  the  most  glaring  causes  of  Ireland's  poverty.  Speaking 
with  suppressed  emotion,  he  assured  the  House  that  he  had 
never  addressed  it  under  a  heavier  sense  of  responsibility. 
Twenty  years  of  ** resolute  government"  under  Unionist  ad- 
ministration had  resulted  in  reducing  the  population  of  Ireland 
by  one  million.  No  one  in  his  position  could  take  upon  himself 
the  awful  responsibility  of  thrusting  aside  any  device  that  might 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  his  countrjrmen  and  hasten  the  day  for 
the  realisation  of  their  national  aspirations. 

Mr.  Shackleton  (Glitheroey  Lanes),  on  behalf  of  the  Labour 
members,  who  were  thorough  Home  Eulers,  welcomed  the 
Bill,  limited  though  it  was,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Moore,  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  expressing  the  views  of  the  Ulster 
Unionists,  promised  bitter  hostility  to  the  measure.  After  a 
vigorous  reply  from  the  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland — Mr. 
R^mond  Barry,  K.C.  {Tyrone^  N.) — Mr.  Long  {Dvhlin,  S,)  asked 
that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  well-foimded  claim  of  the 
Irish  civil  servants  to  have  their  interests  protected.  His  speech 
was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Birrell,  who  moved  the  closure  at 
11  P.M.  This  gave  rise  to  demonstrations  and  counter-demon- 
strations, but  the  motion  was  carried  by  417  to  121,  and  leave 
was  given  to  introduce  the  Bill  by  416  to  121. 

The  Bill  excited  no  enthusiasm.  The  Nationalists  were 
bitterly  disappointed;  some,  however,  thought  that  it  might 
be  amended  into  a  tolerable  measure,  but  that  certain  provisions, 
notably  the  Committee  system,  were  open  to  grave  objection. 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  its  scope  had  been  considerably 
contracted  during  its  preparation.  The  Unionists  regarded  it 
as  a  step  towards  Home  Bule,  and  strongly  condemned  both  its 
financial  provisions  and  the  extension  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant*s 
patronaga  In  general,  they  held  that  it  would  be  worked  in  a 
way  unfair  towards  the  Protestant  minority,  and  they  began  at 
once  to  organise  active  opposition. 

More  prosaic  subjects,  however,  occupied  Parliament  for  the 
rest  of  the  week.  Besides  continuations  of  business  which  have 
been  already  noticed,  the  Probation  of  Offenders  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  probation 
OlScers  to  supervise  offenders  (e^,,  children)  whom,  for  various 
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reasons,  it  might  be  undesirable  to  imprison.     It  excited  some 
criticism,  but  no  serious  opposition,  and  it  eventually  became 

law. 

The  Post  Office  Vote  (May  9)  gave  the  Postmaster-General — 
Mr.  Buxton  (Poplar) — the  usual  opportunity  to  review  postal 
work.  The  revenue  had  shown  considerably  less  increase  than 
in  1906,  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  craze  for  picture  postcards  ; 
the  reduction  of  the  telegraph  revenue,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the 
Street  Betting  Act,  1906,  and  the  supersession  of  the  post  and 
telegraph  by  conversations  on  the  telephone  The  department 
were,  nevertheless,  extending  the  telephone,  and  150,000i.  was 
to  be  devoted  to  inland  postal  reforms,  among  them  the  institu- 
tion of  a  delivery  thrice  weekly  in  the  remotest  places.  To  reform 
of  foreign  postage  200,000/.  was  devoted,  and  here  the  payment 
of  reply  postage  was  to  be  facilitated  by  the  issue  of  an  inter- 
national coupon,  and  an  increase  in  the  weight  allowed  to  be 
sent  at  a  given  rate.  The  reduction  in  the  postage  on  magazines 
and  newspapers  for  Canada  had  been  a  success ;  he  had  reduced 
the  postage  on  publications  for  the  blind,  and  experiments  had 
been  maide  with  a  penny-in-the-slot  machine  for  supplying 
stamps.  He  hoped  to  extend  the  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
facilities  between  England  and  France.  During  the  year 
200,000Z.  had  been  spent  on  extending  underground  telegraphs. 
The  Postmaster-General  employed  200,000  persons,  of  whom 
50,000  were  women — more  than  any  other  employer  in  the 
Kingdom.  He  dealt  in  some  detail  with  the  question  of  wages 
and  contracts,  vnth  the  employment  of  ex-soldiers  and  the  in- 
evitable discharge  of  boy-messengers,  "  the  blot  on  the  scutcheon 
of  the  Post  Office,"  and  mentioned  that  he  had  no  reason  to 
regret  his  recognition  of  the  Post  Office  associations  as  Trade 
Unions.  In  the  subsequent  miscellaneous  discussion  Mr.  Hen- 
niker-Heaton  {Canterhwry)  contended  that  the  whole  profits 
of  the  service  should  be  devoted  to  postal  improvement  (from 
which  Mr.  Buxton  dissented),  criticised  various  postal  anomalies, 
and  insisted  on  the  need  of  an  Imperial  Postmaster-General  to 
improve  inter-Imperial  telegraphy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Colonial  Conference  had  been  dealing  with 
the  most  engrossing  of  its  problems.  The  debate  on  Colonial 
Preference  had  been  opened  on  Tuesday,  April  30,  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  stated  that  Canada  was  content  to  adhere 
to  the  resolution  of  1902  (Annual  Eegister,  1902,  p.  212). 
Mr.  Deakin  then  moved,  on  behalf  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth, that  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs  of  the  resolution 
of  1902  two  new  resolutions  should  be  substituted,  declaring 
(1)  that  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  by  the  Colonies  to 
the  United  Kingdom  should  also  be  granted  to  the  other  Colonies, 
and  (2)  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  grant  preferential 
treatment  to  the  Colonies.  [The  New  Zealand  resolution  de- 
clared it  to  be  essential  to  the  well-being  both  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas  that 
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preference  should  be  granted  in  the  latter  in  favour  of  British 
manufactures  carried  in  British-owned  ships,  and  in  the  former 
on  Colonial  products  now  taxable ;  and  that  proposed  by  Cape 
Colony  adhered  to  the  1902  resolutions,  recognised  with  gratifi- 
cation the  extent  to  which  preference  had  been  adppted  by  the 
various  Colonies,  and  urged  on  the  British  Government  the 
opinion  that  its  continuance  was  largely  dependent  on  the  grant- 
ing of  some  reciprocal  privileges  to  British  Colonies.] 

Mr.  Deakin  supported  the  Conmionwealth  resolutions  in  an 
eloquent  speech  which  he  continued  at  Wednesday's  sitting. 
He  sketched  the  history  of  the  preferential  proposals  from  the 
first  Conference  of  1887,  when  Mr.  Hofmejrr  had  proposed  a 
2  per  cent,  tax  on  foreign  imports  throughout  the  Empire  for 
an  Imperial  defence  fund,  and  pointed  out  that  the  question  had 
been  dealt  with  at  each  successive  Conference,  and  that  the 
appeal  of  the  Free  Trade  members  of  Parliament  to  the 
Australian  democracy  (Annual  Eegister,  1906,  p.  153)  had 
been  negatived  at  the  Commonwealth  elections  by  three  to  one. 
A  duty,  he  argued,  need  not  be  a  '*  tax  "  in  the  sense  of  a  burden 
on  the  consumer,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  even  with  Colonial 
preference,  would  continue  to  be  the  best  market  in  the  world. 
The  "outer  Dominions  "  quite  agreed  that  the  United  Kingdom 
must  first  look  to  its  own  interest,  but  they  believed  that  closer 
commercial  relations  would  stren^hen  the  Empire  and  make  it 
better  able  to  negotiate  with  foreign  countries.  An  advantage 
only  slightly  profitable  to  the  individual  unit  might  be  an  en- 
hanced advantage  to  the  ^oup  of  units.  To  strengthen  the 
Empire  counted  as  much  m  the  Australian  mind  in  favour  of 

{^reference  as  any  direct  material  advantage.  He  quoted  figures 
rom  Mr.  J.  H.  Schooling  (a  well-known  Tariflf  Beform  advocate) 
to  show  that  the  percentage  of  English  exports  to  the  Colonies 
had  fallen,  especially  in  manufactures ;  described  the  ways  in 
which  France  and  Germany  promoted  their  own  trade  with 
the  Colonies  and  kept  out  Australian  produce ;  and  declared 
that  the  threat  of  retaliation  would  bring  foreign  nations  to 
their  knees.  He  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Conmiittee 
of  Experts  to  take  steps  to  increase  inter  -  Imperial  trade. 
Australia  had  not  yet  had  time  to  formulate  a  scheme  ;  the  sub- 
sidiary treaty  with  New  Zealand  had  fallen  through  owing  to 
Mr.  Seddon^s  death ;  but  the  coming  revision  of  the  Australian 
Custom  Tariflf  would  give  an  opening  for  reconsideration  of 
everything.  He  ended  with  a  description  of  the  tendency  of 
Preference  to  unify  the  Empire. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  who  followed, 
declared  that  Preference  should  be  taken  out  of  party  politics 
everywhere,  and  distinguished  from  Protection.  If  he  thought 
it  would  increase  the  cost  of  living,  he  would  not  urge  it,  but 
he  believed  the  extension  of  Colonial  production  and  inter- 
Colonial  competition  would  keep  prices  down.  British  exports 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  declined,  yet  those  countries 
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were  the  third  best  customers  for  British  products  and  were 
only  at  the  beginning  of  their  expansion.  Germany  subsidised 
liners,  and  **  trade  followed  the  ship  **  to  the  Continent.  Inter- 
Imperial  trade  might  be  promoted  also  by  the  appointment  of 
British  trade  representatives — analogous  to  consuls — in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  (which,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  stated,  was  being 
done)  or  shipping  subsidies ;  the  remission  of  the  Suez  Canal 
dues  to  British  ships,  and  a  quick  service  via  Canada,  bringing 
New  Zealand  within  twenty  days  of  London. 

Dr.  Jameson,  after  referring  to  the  eflforts  for  the  promotion 
of  Colonial  preference  by  Cecil  Bhodes,  Hofmeyr,  and  Viscount 
Milner,  declared  that  he  and  the  other  Colonial  Premiers  had 
had  hundreds  of  resolutions  sent  them  in  its  favour,  many 
from  associations  of  working  men,  and  suggested  that  a  begin- 
ning might  be  made  by  giving  a  preference  on  Colonial  produce 
already  taxed — e.g,,  wine  and  tobacco ;  and  Mr.  Moor  (Natal), 
while  urging  also  an  improvement  of  communications,  endorsed 
this  suggestion. 

The  view  of  the  Indian  Government  was  stated  by  Sir 
James  Mackay,  representing  the  India  OflBce,  when  the  discus- 
sion was  resumed  on  Thursday,  May  2.  India,  he  said,  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  Imperial  preference;  some  of  her  best 
customers  were  among  the  Protected  countries  of  Europe,  and 
on  her  trade  with  them  her  ability  largely  depended  to  keep  up 
an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  sufficient  to  discharge  her 
obhgations.  The  risk  of  retahation  on  her  was  not  imaginary, 
the  more  so  as  it  was  doubtful  if  she  had  an  effective  monopoly 
in  many  articles  essential  to  foreign  industries.  A  preferential 
tariff  scheme  would  lead  to  an  agitotion  for  Protection  of  Indian 
manufactures.     The  risks  and  sacrifices  involved  were  too  great. 

General  Botha  and  Sir  Eobert  Bond  adhered  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  1902,  the  former,  however,  expressing  himself  very 
decidedly  in  favour  of  full  freedom  for  Great  Britain,  as  for  the 
Colonies,  in  managing  their  respective  affairs. 

Mr.  As^uith  prefaced  his  observations  by  saying,  first,  that 
nothing  said  there  could  weaken  their  sense  of  Imperial  unity 
and  the  desire  of  all  the  great  communities  represented  there  to 
promote  it ;  secondly,  that  the  Conference  had  been  well  worth 
while  if  only  for  the  mutual  understanding  produced  by  the 
discussions.  The  combination  of  full  local  freedom  of  the  self- 
governing  units  with  loyal  and  affectionate  attachment  between 
the  component  members  was  a  special  characteristic  of  the 
British  Empire,  The  British  Government  did  not  intend  to 
preach  free  trade  to  the  Colonies ;  but  the  British  people  had 
decided  sixty  years  ago  that  it  was  to  their  econonuc  interest, 
whether  other  nations  adopted  it  or  not.  The  United  Kingdom 
to-day  contained  a  population  of  43,000,000,  who  bore  the  whole 
burden  of  the  Imperial  debt  and  Imperial  defence,  and  were  de- 

fendent  for  their  food  and  raw  material  on  outside  supplies, 
t  kept  its  place  by  its  productive  activity,  by  the  profits  derived 
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from  keeping  the  biggest  open  market  to  be  found  anywhere, 
and  by  the  earnings  of  its  shipping.  All  these  depended  on 
the  ability  to  keep  food  and  raw  material  unimpaired  in  quality 
and  unenhanced  in  price.  After  the  fullest  examination  and 
discussion,  the  electors  had  rejected  tariff  reform.  Were  he  to 
ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  some  small  preference,  as 
Dr.  Jameson  had  suggested,  he  would  be  defeated  by  two  or 
three  to  one.  We  stood  better  in  tariff-protected  markets  than 
the  nations  that  had  protected  themselves  by  retaliation.  Our 
foreign  trade  had  been  growing  more  rapidly  of  late  years  in 
the  protected  foreign  markets  than  even  in  the  Colonies. 
Certain  goods  were  indispensable.  He  dealt  at  some  length 
with  the  effects  of  existing  colonial  preferences,  and  concluded 
that  the  only  preference  which  would  be  effective  and  evenly 
distributed  between  the  Colonies  must  be  on  raw  material  and 
food,  and  the  people  of  this  country  and  their  Government 
believed  that  in  the  long  run  that  would  tend  to  raise  the  price. 
But  the  Government  would  be  ready  to  consider  and  co-operate 
with  any  practical  proposals  for  developing  inter-Imperiai  trade 
by  improved  communications,  the  appointment  of  commercial 
agents,  and  the  reduction  of  Suez  Canal  due& 

Sir  William  Lyne  replied  at  considerable  length,  laying 
stress  on  the  increase  in  foreign  shipping  in  the  Australian 
trade,  declaring  that  the  feeling  of  the  younger  Australians 
towards  the  Mother  Country  had  changed,  and  repeating  some 
of  the  arguments  for  Preference.  Dr.  Smartt  described  Mr. 
Asquith's  speech  as  a  brilliant  example  of  special  pleading,  and 
contended  that  the  view  of  the  Indian  Government  was  not 
that  of  most  Anglo-Indians  or  of  the  Indian  people.  Mr. 
Deakin  favoured  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  plan  (p.  121),  suggesting  a  1  per 
cent,  surtax,  but  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  this  would  dislocate 
the  Canadian  tariff,  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  was  doubtful. 

On  May  6  Dr.  Jameson  renewed  the  attempt  to  get  a 
beginning  made  with  existing  duties,  by  moving  a  resolution 
that  as  the  British  Government,  through  the  South  African 
Customs  Union,  comprising  the  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland 
Protectorates,  at  present  allowed  a  Preference  against  foreign 
countries  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  certain  other  British 
Possessions,  it  should  consider  the  possibility  of  granting  a  like 
Preference  to  all  portions  of  the  Empire  on  the  present  dutiable 
articles  in  its  tariff  This  was  postponed  till  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  main  question,  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George — whose 
speech  was  largely  a  dialogue  with  the  Colonial  Premiers — then 
supplemented  Mr.  Asquith's  reply  with  a  number  of  facts  and 
figures,  showing  that  from  1895  to  1906  we  had  improved  in 
foreign  trade  to  a  greater  extent  than  France,  Germany  or  the 
United  States,  despite  the  geographical  advantages  of  the  two 
latter,  and  showing  that  the  French  and  German  duties  on 
com  bad  increased  its  price.  He  agreed  that  a  federation  of 
free  commonwealths  was  worth  some  sacrifice,  but  differed  as 
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to  ways  and  means.  Great  Britain  felt  grateful,  not  merely 
for  the  Colonial  concessions,  but  for  the  spirit  inspiring  them, 
but  when  asked  what  Great  Britain  was  prepared  to  do  in 
return  he  must  reply  that  she  was  the  Colonies'  best  customer. 
Sketching  the  history  of  the  controversy  in  England,  he  pointed 
out  that  "Fair  Trade"  was  badly  beaten  at  the  elections  of 
1885,  and  Preferential  Trade  in  1906,  and  that  it  was  uncertain 
whether  Mr.  Balfour  would  now  support  a  duty  on  com.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  they  should  turn  to  other  proposals 
such  as  those  suggested  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  but  he  pointed 
out  that  the  Shipping  Subsidies  Conmiittee  had  reported  ad- 
versely to  such  subsidies  in  general.  He  concluded  with  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  Colonies  not  to  aggravate  the  lot  of  the 
English  poor. 

On  Tuesday,  May  7,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  followed  up  this 
reply  by  some  political  considerations.  The  proposed  system  of 
Preference,  he  argued,  would  involve  discussion  of  the  new  taxes 
in  connection  with  the  Budget  every  year,  and  also  of  the  value 
of  the  Colonial  Preferences  given  in  return.  Such  discussions 
would  create  an  anti-Colonial  party,  and  attempts  would  be 
made  to  make  the  grants  of  Preference  dependent,  e.g.,  on  the 
Colony  adopting  a  particular  native  policy.  Fluctuations  on 
the  supply  of  commodities  would  be  met  by  the  demand  that 
the  taxes  on  them  which  made  Preference  possible  should  be 
remitted,  but  this  could  only  be  done  by  agreement,  and  the 
process  would  strain  and  wrench  the  Empire. 

Dr.  Jameson  suggested,  parenthetically,  that  as  in  other 
treaties  there  might  be  reservations  to  meet  emergencies ;  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  pointing  out  that  Free  Trade  within  the 
Empire  was  impossible,  moved  the  re-affirmation  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  1902.  Mr.  Deakin  contested  Mr.  Churchill's  arguments 
as  exaggerated ;  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  subject  to  a 
reservation  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  (stated  by  the 
Earl  of  Elgin)  in  so  far  as  they  implied  alteration  of  its  fiscal 
system ;  Dr.  Jameson's  resolution  was  also  adopted.  General 
Botha  not  supporting  it  and  the  British  Government  dissent- 
ing. So  was  a  resolution  proposed  by  that  Government  affirm- 
ing that  the  development  of  inter-Imperial  trade  could  best 
be  secured  by  leaving  freedom  of  action  to  each  part  of  the 
Empire. 

On  May  8  a  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Deakin  urging  the 
advisability  of  refusing  to  admit  to  Imperial  coastwise  trade  the 
ships  of  countries  which  confine  their  own  coastwise  trade  to 
their  own  ships,  and  also  requesting  the  Imperial  Government 
to  take  steps  for  the  revision  of  any  commercial  treaties  pre- 
venting preferential  treatment  being  accorded  to  British  goods 
carried  in  British  ships.  This  was  carried,  the  British  Govern- 
ment dissenting ;  Mr.  Lloyd-George  had  pointed  out  that  Russia 
and  the  United  States  would  be  the  countries  excluded.  Russia's 
share  was  infinitesimal,  that  of  the  United  States  was  nil. 
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The  question  of  naval  defence  was  also  dealt  with  on  May 
8  and  9.  The  Premiers  and  the  Admiralty  had  been  in  com- 
munication informally,  and  Lord  Tweedmouth  now  told  the 
Conference  that,  while  anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Colonies,  he  must  await  formal  communications  from  their 
Governments.  It  was  indicated  that  Australia,  and  possibly 
New  Zealand,  would  prefer  to  terminate  the  existing  agreements, 
and  organise  a  local  force  of  submarines  or  destroyers  for  home 
defence.  On  May  9  a  resolution,  moved  by  Dr.  Smartt,  recog- 
nising the  duty  of  the  Colonies  to  contribute  to  the  naval  defence 
of  the  Empire,  was  dissented  from  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and 
was  not  pressed.  A  similar  fate  befel  an  Australian  resolution 
advocating  an  Imperial  surtax  on  imports  from  foreign  countries, 
or  an  equivalent  contribution  in  its  stead,  to  be  spent  by  the 
various  States  on  Imperial  purposes ;  it  was  dissented  from  by  the 
British  Government  and  several  Premiers,  the  purposes  being 
undefined.  A  resolution  was  passed  recommending  the  British 
Government  to  approach  the  Universal  Postal  Union  with  a 
view  to  the  more  general  adoption  of  the  penny  post;  and 
resolutions  were  also  passed  on  these  two  days  relating  to 
commercial  treaties,  uniformity  of  trade-mark  and  patent  law, 
and  several  other  subjects. 

Throughout  the  Conference  the  Premiers  had  continued  to 
advocate  Preference  in  public  (e.g.,  at  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  dinner  on  May  1) ;  the  Tariflf  Beform  Press  had 
continued  to  charge  the  Government  with  culpable  indiflference 
to  Colonial  opinion ;  and  an  expression  used  by  Mr.  Deakin  in 
addressing  the  Victoria  League  (at  a  meeting  for  the  promotion 
of  emigration)  on  May  1  was  eagerly  caught  up  as  emphasising 
their  offence.  After  humorously  remarking  on  the  distractions 
of  hospitality,  which  prevented  business  from  being  satisfactorily 
done  at  the  Conference,  he  said  that  ''if  the  cold  shoulder  is 
turned  to  the  League  as  it  is  to  us,'*  that  body  was,  at  least, 
certain  of  recognition  in  the  outer  Empire.  He  explained  at  the 
Conference  on  May  6  that  he  was  referring  to  that  depart- 
mental lack  of  8}rmpathy  with  Colonial  demands  which  was  con- 
stantly complained  of  in  the  Colonies,  not  to  anything  that  had 
happened  at  the  Conference ;  but  ample  use  had  been  made  of 
the  phrase  against  the  Government. 

Mr.  Balfour  had  done  his  best  for  Colonial  Preference  by 
his  speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Thursday,  May  3,  at  the 
annual  demonstration  of  the  Primrose  Leagua  Aiter  de- 
nouncing the  social  reform  schemes  of  the  Government  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Bill,  he  observed 
that  while  retaliation  was  generally  accepted  in  the  Unionist 
party,  there  were  still  differences,  though  he  thought  they  were 
diminishing,  as  regarded  Colonial  Preference.  Two  objections 
had  been  raised  to  the  latter — that  we  could  not  reasonably  be 
asked  to  alter  a  fiscal  system  that  suited  us  merely  to  make 
some  fiscal  arrangement  with  the  Colonies;   the  second,  that 
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the  Colonies  were  possibly  not  in  earnest  in  demanding  it.  The 
first  objection  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Budget ;  the  second 
by  the  repeated  declaration  of  the  Colonial  Premiers.  National 
expenditure  could  not  be  substantially  reduced,  and  the  basis  of 
taxation  must  be  broadened.  Having  adopted  a  system  better 
suited  to  their  own  needs,  the  tax-payers  need  only  be  asked  to 
use  that  system  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  every  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  the  Empire — the  strengthening  of  the  bonds 
between  us  by  bringing  us  together  on  a  commercial  basis. 
He  could  not  see  in  that  anything  to  which  a  Free  Trader  could 
object.  And,  while  he  did  not  doubt  that  we  should  ultimately 
adopt  the  policy  of  Preference,  he  feared  that  its  terms  would 
be  less  advantageous  then  than  now,  and  he  advocated  a 
general  union  in  its  favour. 

It  was,  perhaps,  significant  that  this  speech  and  the  exploita- 
tion for  party  purposes  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  rather  than 
the  legislation  of  the  Government,  should  have  provided  the 
Prime  Minister  vnth  his  chief  material  for  a  speech  at  Man- 
chester on  Thursday,  May  9.  After  a  reference  to  the  great 
victory  there  at  the  general  election,  he  said  that  the  Unionist 
party  had  at  last  decided  to  establish  themselves  on  a  tariff 
reform  basis.  At  the  coming  bye-elections  at  Wimbledon  and 
Stepney  their  candidates  were  tariff  reformers,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
had  at  last  been  brought  into  line.  It  would  have  been  more 
decent  to  wait  till  after  the  Conference,  which  had  served  most 
improperly  as  a  base  for  attacks  on  the  Government.  The 
estabhshment  of  self-government  in  the  Transvaal  was  the 
finest  example  of  British  policy  and  indicated  the  course  to  be 
followed  with  Ireland.  Beferring  to  the  speech  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  refusing  to  discuss  disarmament  at  the  Hague  Con- 
ference (Foreign  and  Colonial  History,  Chapter  IL),  he  disclaimed 
any  desire  to  embarrass  Germany,  and  said  that  while  he  would 
not  pretend  not  to  regret  the  necessity  for  abstention  from  such 
discussion,  the  Government  appreciated  Prince  Billow's  can- 
dour and  the  friendliness  of  his  speech.  He  then  defended  the 
land  reform  schemes  of  the  Government,  ridiculing  the  view 
that  they  were  only  brought  forward  as  a  means  of  attacking 
the  Lords.  The  Government,  however,  did  not  intend  to  let 
the  Lords  whittle  down  their  Bills.  They  had  taken  measures 
for  stopping  this,  and  would  in  due  time  produce  them,  but 
success  could  only  be  ensured  by  the  help  of  the  Liberal 
electorate. 

The  Ministerial  refusal  to  consider  the  slightest  approach  to 
Preference,  coupled  with  the  limitations  exhibited  by  the  Budget, 
gave  the  Opposition  another  opening  for  attack ;  and  a  compre- 
hensive amendment  was  moved  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Finance  Bill  on  Monday,  May  13,  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
{Woreestenhire,  E.)  It  declared  that  the  financial  needs  of  the 
country,  as  disclosed  in  the  Budget  statement,  required  that  the 
basis  of  taxation  should  be  broadened,  in  order  that  the  anomalies 
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and  hardships  inseparable  from  the  present  high  rate  of  particu- 
lar taxes  might  be  diminished,  the  revenue  necessary  for  the  public 
service  and  for  social  reform  raised  with  fairness  to  all  classes, 
and  the  fiscal  system  adapted  to  the  existing  condition  of  national 
and  Imperial  trade. 

He  began  by  insisting  on  the  fact  that  expenditure  was  in- 
creasing out  of  all  proportion  to  the  yield  of  taxation ;  the  Free 
Trade  system  in  its  inception  had  been  associated  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  armaments  and  national  expenditure  generally 
would  be  reduced ;  yet  to-day  the  Budget  provided  for  raising 
140,000,000/.,  and  educational  and  social  reforms,  especially  old 
age  pensions,  would  be  costly.  New  sources  of  revenue  should 
be  found,  and  the  income  tax  and  existing  indirect  taxation 
reduced.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had 
begun  to  *'  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation  "  by  taxing  sugar,  coal 
and  corn.  Great  hopes  had  been  raised  by  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence ;  unhappily  the  Government  had  refused  almost  brutally 
the  demands  of  the  Colonial  Premiers.  Our  present  fiscal  system 
handicapped  trade  and  employment.  He  asked  for  duties  on 
manufactured  goods,  that  lighter  taxes  should  be  imposed  on 
food  stufifs,  and  that  we  might  meet  the  advances  of  our  friends 
while  checking  the  inroads  of  our  rivals. 

Mr.  McKenna,  who  followed,  pointed  out  that  a  tax  of  10  per 
cent,  on  manufactured  goods  would  only  produce  13,000,0W)/, 
annually  at  most ;  was  that  adequate  for  social  reforms,  prefer- 
ence, and  reduction  of  existing  taxation?  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  shift  the  burdens  of  the  rich  on  to  the  poor,  who  would 
pay  more  for  their  clothes,  their  furniture,  the  wife's  bonnet,  the 
children's  shoes  and  bread.  His  view  of  the  financial  prospect 
overlooked  the  rise  in  1906  of  the  average  weekly  wage — the 
first  rise  for  some  years — and  the  large  sum  now  set  aside  for 
reduction  of  debt.  The  Colonial  Premiers  did  not  come  as 
beggars;  some  of  them  made  us  what  they  regarded  as  a 
business  proposition ;  but  there  was  no  '*  brutal  refusal"  We 
could  not  adopt  preference  without  departing  from  our  principle 
of  taxation  for  revenue  only,  and  the  majority  of  our  people  held 
that  taxation  for  the  regulation  of  trade  would  be  bad  for  them. 
Protection  would  seriously  injure  the  shipping  interest,  and  the 
Colonial  Premiers  would  admit  that  we  must  consider  the  effect 
of  a  change  in  fiscal  policy  on  our  trade  as  a  whola  Imperial 
Free  Trade  would  draw  the  bonds  of  Empire  closer,  but  the 
Colonies  did  not  advocate  it.  He  regretted  that  the  Opposition 
should  endeavour  to  give  the  Colonists  the  idea  that  the  supporters 
of  the  present  Government  were  unfriendly  to  them. 

Among  subsequent  speakers,  Mr.  Barnes  (Blackfriars,  OUu- 
goto),  speaking  for  the  Labour  party,  fully  agreed  with  the 
refusal  of  Colonial  Preference,  but  condemned  the  delay  in  deal- 
ing with  old  age  pensions,  and  said  that  the  Budget  '*  pandered 
to  the  city  clerk  and  the  small  gentry  " ;  Mr.  Lyttelton  saw  in 
Mr.  Lloyd-George's  admissions  at  the  Imperial  Conference  (e,g., 
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that  it  would  be  a  gain  if  the  Colonies  took  the  place  of  foreign 
countries  in  supplying  us)  a  great  advance  of  opinion  towards 
the  policy  of  Preference,  and  urged  that  by  bringing  more  com- 
modities into  the  area  of  taxation  the  way  would  be  prepared 
for  its  acceptance;  Mr.  Lambton  (Durham,  N^,),  a  Unionist, 
strongly  condemned  the  policy  now  advocated  by  his  leaders  as 
sheer  Protection;  and  Mr.  Buxton,  the  Postmaster-General, 
argued  that  Preference  and  ''  broadening  the  basis  of  taxation  " 
were  mutually  destructive,  because  the  Colonial  goods  would 
supersede  the  foreign  goods,  and  so  the  expected  revenue  would 
not  be  obtained ;  while,  as  regarded  taxes  on  manufactures, 
**  partly  manufactured  articles "  could  not  practically  be  ex- 
empted, and  it  would  be  unfair  in  particular  trades  to  tax  them. 
Next  day,  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  (Paddington,  N,),  opened  the 
debate  with  a  speech  of  wider  range,  arguing  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  ''tax  the  foreigner,"  and  pleading  for  a  graduated 
income  tax  rather  than  taxes  on  commodities  which  fell  on 
persons  who  should  not  be  taxed  at  all.  Mr.  Lane  Fox  (Bark- 
ston  Ash,  W.B.,  Yorks)  pressed  the  question  where  new  re- 
venue was  to  come  from.  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald  {Leicester) 
again  expressed  the  profound  dissatisfaction  of  the  Labour 
party  with  the  Budget,  and  Mr.  Mallet  (Plymauth)  ridiculed  as 
impracticable  the  attempt  at  **  making  a  beginning  **  by  prefer- 
ence on  Australian  vnnes,  and  condemned  the  SM^tion  of  the  Op- 
position in  turning  the  strong  current  of  Imperial  feeling  into 
the  channels  of  Preference. 

Mr.  Balfour  said  that  he  intervened,  not  because  he  had 
changed  his  opinions,  for  he  had  not,  even  by  a  hair's  breadth, 
but  because  new  force  had  been  given  to  them  by  the  Budget 
and  the  Imperial  Conference.  He  formally  repudiated  Protec- 
tion as  a  means  of  diverting  trade  into  unnatural  channels ; 
but  the  world  had  determined  to  divert  trade  from  its  natural 
channels  to  our  disadvantage.  He  was  a  Free  Trader,  but  in 
favour  of  a  weapon  against  hostile  tariffs ;  Colonial  Preference 
was  a  valuable  means  of  binding  the  Empire  together,  and  of 
the  value  of  Preference  based  on  existing  duties  the  Colonies 
themselves  were  the  best  judges.  He  also  held  that  Preference 
ought  not  to  be  rejected  because  it  might  involve  small  Customs 
duties,  unbalanced  by  a  countervailing  Excise,  and  that  Colonial 
Preference  for  our  manufactures  would  be  a  distinct  advance 
towards  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire.  The  new  Eadicals, 
unlike  the  old,  thought  that  the  country  could  afford  largely 
increased  expenditure;  but  could  any  one  think  the  financial 
outlook  satisfactory  on  the  present  basis  of  taxation?  Addi- 
tional revenue  could  not  be  got  from  ground  values  or  a  gradu- 
ated income  tax.  The  basis  of  taxation  must  be  widened. 
Apart  from  Preference  or  Betaliation,  there  was  ground  for 
taxing  additional  articles ;  and  then  the  fiscal  system  could  be 
used  to  establish  Colonial  Preference  After  disclaiming  the 
charge  of  turning  the  Prime  Minister's  visit  to  a  party  purpose, 
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he  ridiculed  the  idea  that  we  could  not  venture  to  negotiate 
with  the  Colonies  for  fear  of  a  quarrel.  The  situation  at  present 
was  such  that  it  would  be  criminal  to  neglect  it. 

Mr.  Asquith  said  that  the  practical  interest  of  the  debate 
was  now  narrowed  to  this — was  the  Opposition  as  a  united 
party  at  last  definitely  committed  to  Protection  ?  The  amend- 
ment might  mean  anything  or  nothing ;  Mr.  Balfour's  arguments 
were  still  baffling.  He  had  not  said  what  he  meant  by  Colonial 
Preference  ;  but  it  would  certainly  divert  trade  from  its  natural 
channels ;  that  was  its  object.  The  Budget  was  not  a  confes- 
sion that  Free  Trade  had  broken  down,  and  he  did  not  believe 
we  had  reached  anything  approaching  the  limit  of  taxation 
under  it.  The  broad  system  of  taxation  had  been  tried  and 
abandoned  in  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  time,  and  the  com,  coal,  and 
sugar  duties  imposed  as  permanent  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been  or  were  to  be 
abandoned.  The  Conference  had  thrown  no  new  light  on  the 
fiscal  question.  Every  one  knew  that  the  Colonies  had  insti- 
tuted or  offered  Preferential  tariflfe  in  favour  of  British  trade, 
which  varied  widely  and  prevented  British  manufactures  from 
competing  with  Colonial  on  level  terms.  Every  one  also  knew 
that  the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  after  exhaustive  consideration 
and  by  an  unexampled  majority,  had  declared  they  were  not 
going  to  abandon  Free  Trade.  The  subject  had  been  discussed 
frankly  and  fully  at  the  Conference ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
mischievous  and  unscrupulous  activity  of  the  baser  section  of 
the  Protectionist  Press,  who  had  shrunk  from  no  kind  of 
imagination  and  innuendo  to  create  bad  blood  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  in  the  hope  of  manufacturing 
political  capital,  the  Government  and  the  Premiers  agreed  to 
dififer,  and  rose  better  friends  than  ever.  Was  the  House  of 
Commons  asked  to  give  Colonial  Preference  on  the  existing 
duties?  That  would  be  of  no  appreciable  advantage  to  any 
Colony,  and  would  concede  the  whole  position.  The  House 
was  asked  to  reverse  the  verdict  of  the  general  election,  and 
take  the  first  step  towards  undermining  the  Free  Trade  system. 

After  other  speeches,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  {Dulwich)  put  the 
Tariflf  Reform  case  with  his  usual  force.  He  regarded  the 
Budget  as  a  confession  of  impotence,  an  admission  that  our 
fiscal  system  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  charge  that 
the  Opposition  meant  to  shift  the  burden  from  the  rich  to  the 
poor  was  mere  claptrap;  they  would  not  dream  of  reducing  the 
income  tax  without  making  a  corresponding  reduction  in  in- 
direct taxation.  As  to  Colonial  Preference,  there  was  no  sug- 
gestion that  it  should  be  equally  favourable  to  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  Ministers  assumed  that  they  were  able  to  judge  what 
was  best  for  the  Colonies.  (Mr.  Asquith,  amid  loud  cheers,  said 
the  Premiers  had  given  us  as  much  advice  as  we  gave  them.) 
The  conduct  of  the  Protectionist  Press  in  making  party  capital 
out  of  the  Conference  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
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Liberal  action  in  promoting  the  Chinese  labour  agitation.  The 
Colonial  trade  was  in  its  infancy ;  the  Colonies  must  for  genera- 
tions be  great  exporting  countries,  they  could  not  export  unless 
they  imported,  and  if  the  Preference  to  us  was  high  enough,  we 
should  secure  the  trade. 

Mr.  Bunciman  (Dewsbury),  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  summing  up  for  the  Government,  insisted  that  the 
productivity  of  revenue  could  not  be  increased  by  merely  in- 
creasing the  number  of  articles  taxed ;  experience  proved  that 
a  tariff  should  be  simple,  and  that  with  such  a  tariff  the  cost  of 
collection  diminished.  Examining  the  alternatives  to  the  exist- 
ing fiscal  system,  he  showed  that  none  of  them  would  provide 
for  the  great  schemes  which,  under  a  Free  Trade  Budget,  the 
Government  hoped  and  intended  to  carry  out.  He  argued  at 
length  that  our  existing  fiscal  system  was  sound,  and  any  de- 
parture from  it  would  be  commercially  and  socially  unprofitable. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  amendment  was  rejected  by  376  to  108, 
and,  a  further  division  being  challenged  by  the  Labour  party, 
the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  304  to  54. 

The  remaining  proceedings  of  the  Conference  can  only  re- 
ceive brief  mention  here.  On  May  9  a  Commonwealth  resolu- 
tion that  in  view  of  the  probable  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  it  was  desirable  to  adopt  all  possible  means  of  strengthen- 
ing British  interests  in  the  Pacific  had  given  Mr.  Deakin  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  New  Hebrides  Convention  (Annual  Bbgister, 
1906,  p.  483),  and  to  emphasise  the  non-recognition  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Incidentally  he  pointed  out  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Australian  Colonies  British  statesmen  had  regarded 
the  whole  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  as  far  as  Tahiti  as  potentially 
British.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  followed  excusing  British  action, 
and  the  subject  dropped.  At  the  next  sitting,  on  Tuesday,  May 
14,  Sir  Wilfrid  Launer  moved  that  the  different  portions  of  the 
Empire  should  be  connected  by  the  best  possible  means  of 
travel,  and  that  a  fast  service  should  be  established  from  Great 
Britain  through  Canada  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and 
also  to  China  and  Japan.  It  was  desired  that  this  **  all-red 
service  '*  should  be  equal  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  existing;  service 
to  New  York,  and  that  on  the  Pacific,  at  least  eventually,  it  should 
be  conducted  by  eighteen-knot  steamships.  The  cost  would  be 
borne  in  equitable  shares  by  the  several  contributing  Govern- 
ments. Sir  William  Lyne  put  the  time  to  Sydney  at  twenty- 
seven  days  without  stoppages  and  thirty  with  about  four 
stoppages  (including  Honolulu  and  Fiji),  and  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  pressed  for  a  twenty-one-knot  service  throughout.  Mr. 
Lloyd -George  suggested  a  reference  of  the  scheme  to  experts, 
and.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laorier  agreeing,  the  resolution  was  adopted 
with  some  modifications,  providing  for  the  proposed  inquiry 
and  for  limitation  of  the  scheme  by  the  consideration  of 
*'rewonable  cost." 
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Other  questions  raised  on  this,  the  last  day  of  the  Conference, 
were  the  position  and  representation  of  the  Colonies  under  the 
wireless  telegraphy  convention,  and  provision  for  the  interchange 
of  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  various 
Colonial  Governments.  The  Conference  separated  after  pass- 
ing a  resolution  embodying  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  as  chairman,  and  a  recognition  of  the  generous  hospitality 
extended  to  the  Colonial  representatives  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Another  question,  however,  had  also  been  discussed  on  the 
last  day  in  private,  and  its  after-echoes  caused  much  comment. 
Sir  Bobert  Bond  had  made  an  elaborate  historical  statement  re- 
specting the  Newfoundland  iSsheries  dispute  (Annual  Begister, 
1906,  p.  463),  concluding  with  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
British  Government,  and  strongly  deprecating  arbitration  as 
derogatory  to  the  Crown  and  contrary  to  Colonial  rights.  This 
statement  was  discussed  privately  ;  and  next  day  the  Daily  Mail 
published  a  sensational  account  of  the  close  of  the  proceedings, 
representing  that  Sir  Bobert  Bond  had  pleaded  with  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  for  revision  of  the  fishery  treaties,  and,  receiving  the 
reply,  "We  can  give  you  nothing,"  had  jumped  to  his  feet, 
denounced  the  treatment  of  Newfoundland  as  "  a  gross  humilia- 
tion ''  and  a  deliberate  neglect  of  the  Colony  for  the  sake  of 
American  interests,  and  walked  out  of  the  roont  Sir  Bobert 
Bond  himself  denied,  on  inquiry  by  Beuter's  Agency,  that 
anything  sensational  had  occurred,  and  stated  that  he  had  been 
accorded  a  most  respectful  hearing ;  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Lehmann  (Market 
Harbormigh,  Leicestershire),  stigmatised  the  report  as  a  ''baseless 
and  impudent  fabrication,"  bearing  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance in  substance  or  form  to  anything  that  took  place  at  the 
Conference,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  "a  person  lately 
created  a  Peer'*  (Lord  Northcliffe)  should  allow  newspapers 
under  his  control  to  employ  methods  of  such  transparent  men- 
dacity for  political  ends.  The  Daily  Mail  maintained  that  its 
report  was  accurate ;  but  Sir  Bobert  Bond,  at  the  West  India 
Club  dinner  (June  5),  contradicted  it  by  implication,  while 
repeating  his  complaint  of  the  overriding  of  Colonial  statutes ; 
and  a  correspondence  between  him  and  the  Colonial  Under- 
Secretary  (June  17)  showed  that  he  had  disclaimed  responsibility 
for  it,  while  regretting  that  only  three  lines  was  given  to  the 
subject  in  the  official  precis.  To  this,  however,  Mr.  Churchill 
replied  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  publish  only  Sir  Bobert  Bond's 
opening  statement,  at  the  instance  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  and 
in  the  interest  of  Newfoundland  and  Canada.  Sir  Bobert  Bond's 
rejoinder  was  that  he  had  consented  reluctantly,  and  only  in 
order  to  secure  that  the  subject  should  be  mentioned  at  all. 

The  view  taken  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  by  the 
Tariff  Beformers,  however,  was  emphasised  by  certain  of  the 
Colonial  Ministers.     Speaking  at  the  Baltic  Shipping  and  Mer- 
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cantile  Exchange  (a  body  largely  composed  of  importers  of  corn), 
on  May  15,  Dr.  Jameson  said  that,  after  twenty  years*  discussion 
at  these  Conferences,  it  was  time  that  something  should  be  done 
towards  permanently  organising  the  connection  of  the  Empire  ; 
the  ground  had  been  fully  prepared  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
and  his  noble  teaching  had  been  fully  voiced  in  the  fervent 
Imperial  utterances  of  Mr.  Deakin.  They  had  secured  the 
substitution  of  ** Imperial*'  for  Colonial  in  the  title  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  so  freed  it  from  the  Colonial  OflSce ;  they  had  wanted 
an  independent  Secretariate,  each  Colony  and  the  United  King- 
dom appointing  its  own  men ;  and  he  believed  they  would  get 
it  at  the  next  Conference.  Beverting  to  the  question  of  Pre- 
ference, he  complained  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
had  answered  none  of  the  Premiers*  arguments,  and  reiterated 
his  demand  for  Preference  on  the  basis  of  existing  duties  (p.  123). 
Mr.  Deakin,  who  also  spoke,  complained  of  the  "fallacies  of 
fiscal  argument  *'  put  forward  by  British  Ministers,  and  made  a 
strong  and  eloquent  appeal  for  the  application  of  the  machinery 
of  commercial  life  to  tne  building  up  of  the  Empire.  The  in- 
direct results  of  the  Conference,  however,  he  said,  far  more  than 
repaid  them  for  all  their  exertions.  They  recognised  that  the 
present  polite  refusal  was  temporary  and  due  to  causes  over 
which  those  who  made  it  had  now  no  immediate  control.  On 
the  same  day,  Sir  William  Lyne,  addressing  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  emphatically  repudiated  any  Colonial  desire  to 
suggest  that  Great  Britain  should  tax  raw  material ;  and  two 
days  later,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Baltic,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  declared  that  the 
Premiers*  efforts  to  get  the  Government  to  do  something  **  were 
met  with  almost  an  offensive  negative  *'  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill ;  the  one  man  who  had 
helped  much  to  bring  about  the  successful  issue  of  the  Shipping 
Conference  and  to  take  oflf  the  edge  of  his  two  colleagues'  re- 
fusals was  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 

Besides  speaking  on  the  subject  of  their  own  mission,  Mr. 
Deakin  addressed  a  meeting  of  persons  interested  in  Australia 
at  lunch  at  the  Boyal  Hotel,  Blackfriars,  on  May  16,  on  various 
Australian  matters — assuring  them  inter  alia  that  they  need  not 
fear  the  Australian  Labour  party — and,  on  the  same  day  at 
Queen's  Hall,  heartily  advocated  the  universal  military  training 
demanded  by  the  National  Service  League.  Viscount  Milner 
and  Earl  Eioberts  also  addressed  the  meeting,  as  did  other 
representatives  of  Colonial  opinion.  Among  other  entertain- 
ments during  the  latter  part  of  the  Conference  may  be 
mentioned  a  dinner  given  by  the  Canada  Club  on  April  30,  a 
lunch  by  the  Benchers  of  Gray's  Inn  on  May  11,  and  a  dinner 
at  Oxford  on  May  15,  at  which  Mr.  Deakin  spontaneously  de- 
clared that  the  United  Kingdom  had  a  perfect  right  to  decide 
for  themselves  on  Colonial  Preference. 

The  most  definite  result  of  the  Conference  was  perhaps  the 
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substitution  in  its  title  of  **  Imperial  *'  for  **  Colonial,"  implying 
that  the  States  concerned  met  and  would  meet  in  the  future  on 
an  equal  footing.  The  Secretariate,  however,  constituted  a  great 
gain,  though  Dr.  Jameson  and  the  Australian  Premiers  would 
have  greatly  preferred  its  severance  from  the  Colonial  Office ; 
and  some  advance  was  indicated  towards  an  improvement  in 
many  departments  of  legislation,  in  Imperial  communications 
and  Imperial  defence.  But  it  was  frequently  stated,  especially 
by  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir  John  Ward,  that  the  greatest  of  its 
benefits  had  been  that  matters  obscure  to  a  reader  had  been 
cleared  up  by  personal  converse. 

General  Botha,  who  took  his  leave  on  May  9,  had  been,  as 
Mr.  Lyttelton  described  him  (at  the  banquet  of  the  Imperial 
South  African  Association,  on  May  15),  the  Benjamin  of  the 
Conference,  receiving  seven  times  as  much  as  the  rest ;  and  he 
fully  reciprocated  the  cordiaUty  shown  him.  At  a  dinner  at  the 
Savoy  Hotel  on  May  1,  given  him  by  representatives  of  the 
mining  and  financial  interests  of  the  Transvaal,  he  advocated 
and  predicted  harmony  in  the  Colony,  and  promised  the  best 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  promote  and  develop  the  mining 
industry.  At  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  May  4,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  freedom  of  the  city  in  company  with  Mr.  Moor,  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  and  Sir  Eobert  Bond,  he  said  that  he  had 
signed  a  treaty  renouncing  to  the  British  Government  his  flag, 
his  people,  and  the  liberty  of  his  country ;  he  was,  therefore, 
doubly  indebted  to  the  British  people  for  restoring  freedom  to 
the  Transvaal  in  the  shape  of  responsible  government ;  and,  by 
God's  help,  they  would  do  their  best  not  to  make  England 
ashamed  of  her  noble  and  generous  gift. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Conference  another  eminent 
visitor  had  arrived.  Prince  Fushimi  of  Japan  paid  a  state  visit 
(May  6-11)  to  England  in  return  for  the  '*  Garter  Mission  "  of 
Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  (Annual  Begister,  1906,  p.  383). 
The  Prince  was  lodged  in  York  House,  entertained  by  the  King 
at  a  state  banquet  on  May  7,  presented  with  an  address  of 
welcome  in  a  gold  casket  by  the  City  Corporation  on  May  10, 
and  entertained  on  that  day  at  dinner  by  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
Subsequently  he  received  an  honorary  degree  at  Cambridge,  in- 
spected two  great  shipbuilding  establishments,  visited  Scotland, 
and  left  for  Japan,  via  Canada,  on  May  31. 

The  more  sensational  newspapers  had  been  busy  with  the 
Indian  unrest  as  well  as  with  the  Conference ;  and  statements 
were  made  in  the  House  on  May  8  and  May  13.  On  the  first 
date  Mr.  Morley,  replying  to  Mr.  Balfour,  stated  that  warrants 
had  been  issued  for  the  deportation  of  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  to 
another  province;  on  the  second  he  was  questioned  by  Dr. 
Rutherford  (Brentford,  Middlesex),  Mr.  O'Grady  (East  Leeds)  and 
subsequently  by  other  Liberal  and  Labour  members,  in  a  way 
implying  profound  disapproval  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
Indian   Government.     In  a  serious  and   impressive  reply   he 
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pointed  out  that  if  the  disorder  spread,  the  hopes  of  the  reform 
party  of  India  and  their  British  sympathisers  would  be  frus- 
trated, inasmuch  as  there  must  be  an  end  of  all  real  reform. 
No  one  disUked  exceptional  executive  measures  more  than  he 
did ;  they  must  be  judged  in  connection  with  the  emergency 
and  the  risk,  and  the  Government  were  determined  not  to  de- 
prive the  Government  of  India  of  any  weapon  provided  by  the 
law  for  the  suppression  of  disorder.  Later,  in  reply  to  the 
Opposition  leader,  he  said  that  the  information  from  the  Punjab 
showed  that  the  measures  taken,  with  the  full  support  of  the 
British  Government,  had  been  effective ;  read  out  the  terms 
of  the  Ordinance  for  preventing  disorder  in  Eastern  Bengal 
(Foreign  and  Colonial  History,  Chapter  V.),  and  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Bedmond  declined  to  give  an  early  opportunity  for  debate — then 
precluded  by  a  blocking  motion  put  down  by  an  ex-Indian 
civilian,  Mr.  Bees  {Montgomery  District) — as  he  considered  it  very 
important  that  the  agitators  should  not  be  able  to  say  that  the 
House  was  divided  in  opinion. 

The  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Whitsuntide 
took  place  two  days  later,  after  proceedings  in  Supply  of  no 
great  interest  (May  15).  On  the  motion  for  adjournment,  how- 
ever, there  was  the  usual  miscellaneous  debate.  The  subject 
of  the  Congo  State  was  brought  up  by  Sir  John  Kennaway 
(Honiiony  Devon),  who  thought  that  the  recent  Ministerial  crisis 
in  Belgium  (Foreign  and  Colonial  History,  Chapter  IV.)  af- 
forded little  hope  of  improvement  in  the  situation.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean,  Glauc)  thought  that  the  declaration  of 
the  new  Belgian  Cabinet  supported  King  Leopold's  claim  to 
freedom  from  international  control,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  interference  might  be  increased  by 
continued  delay.  Earl  Percy  {South  Kensington)  thought  the 
Government  might  make  it  clear  that  if  the  Belgian  solution 
of  annexation  were  rejected,  nothing  would  reconcile  the  British 
Government  to  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  existing  state 
of  things.  According  to  the  reports  received,  the  reforms  carried 
out  in  the  Congo  were  very  few  in  number  and  had  done  little 
good.  It  should  be  explained  that  we  could  not  in  any  circum- 
stances tolerate  the  theory  that  financial  difficulties  could  excuse 
those  who  were  responsible  from  carrying  out  the  purposes 
contemplated  when  the  Congo  Free  State  was  recognised.  He 
believed  that,  if  once  the  principle  of  national  responsibility  were 
accepted  by  Belgium,  all  the  restrictions  by  which  it  was  now 
sought  to  hamper  the  Belgian  Parliament  would  be  swept  away. 
But  it  was  alleged  that,  if  effective  reforms  were  carried  out  and 
abuses  put  an  end  to,  there  would  be  a  deficit  in  the  Congo 
revenue.  To  meet  this  difficulty  he  suggested  that  the  Powers 
should  sanction  a  moderate  increase  of  the  Customs  duties, 
which  were  now  kept  at  a  very  low  level  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Berlin  Act.  If  a.  Conference  of  the  Powers  mterested 
should  be  called  together,  it  would  not  be  with  any  hostile  feel- 
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ing,  bat  with  a  desire  to  assist  Belgium  to  put  her  house  in 
order. 

A  Nationalist  member — Mr.  Nolan  (South  Louth) — was  found 
to  defend  King  Leopold  and  the  Administration,  and  to  impute 
the  instigation  of  the  charges  to  interested  parties  in  Liverpool ; 
and,  after  other  speeches,  Sir  E.  Grey  stated  the  views  of  the 
Government.  In  the  debate  no  one,  he  was  glad  to  say,  had 
said  anything  which  Belgium  could  regard  as  disrespectful.  We, 
who  all  along  had  been  Belgium's  best  friends,  were  firmly  of 
opinion  that  sooner  or  later  there  must  be  a  change  of  system 
in  the  Congo  State,  and  the  most  natural  course  would  be  to 
transfer  the  government  of  the  State  to  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment. He  believed  that  the  present  Belgian  Government  was 
not  less  favourable  to  freedom  than  its  predecessor,  and  that  it 
desired  to  approach  the  question  with  a  view  to  a  satisfactory 
solution.  He  proposed  to  wait  to  see  what  the  scheme  of  an- 
nexation would  be.  The  rights  both  of  the  Belgian  Government 
and  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  must  be  respected,  and  there 
should  be  no  pressure  from  outside.  If  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  Congo  State  with  real  responsibiUty — and  he 
could  not  think  that  they  would  take  it  over  with  a  mere  nominal 
responsibility — publicity  would  be  secured  and  abuses  would  be 
exposed  to  the  light.  If  Belgium  should  seek  financial  reUef 
from  the  Treaty  Powers,  the  British  Government  would  be  ready 
to  listen  to  her  representations.  While  we  were  ready  to  wait 
to  see  what  the  scheme  of  annexation  would  be,  we  were  not 
prepared  to  wait  indefinitely,  and  if  the  Belgian  solution  \vere 
to  break  down,  we  should  be  ready  to  issue  invitations  to  the 
Powers  to  a  Conference,  if  such  invitations  were  likely  to  be 
well  received,  and  readier  still  to  respond  to  the  invitation  of 
another  Power.  But  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  forced  Con- 
ference would  be  more  likely  to  unsettle  matters  than  to  be 
beneficial.  We  had  no  designs  on  the  Congo  State.  Failing 
Belgian  action,  which  was  what  he  wished  to  see^  we  should  be 
ready  to  recognise  any  system  which  would  secure  to  the  Congo 
good  government. 

A  renewal  of  the  complaints  regarding  the  importation  into 
the  Transvaal  of  259  Chinese  for  whom  licences  had  not  been 
obtained  was  met  by  Mr.  Churchill  with  the  explanation  that 
they  had  been  imported  through  some  error  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Foreign  Laoour,  and  induced  Mr.  Lyttelton 
to  remark  that  these  ''imported  slaves"  still  remained  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  would  have  revolted  had  they  been  ordered  to 
leava 

Mr.  Pirie  (Aberdeen^  N,)  then  drew  attention  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Scottish  Grand  Conunittee,  which  he  declared 
inadequate  to  Scottish  expectations  of  devolution.  Mr.  John 
Ward  (Stoke)  remarked  that  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  had  fallen  off,  and  asked  if  there  was  to  be 
an  autumn  session.     This  the  Prime  Minister  declared  him- 
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self  desirous  of  avoiding,  inasmuch  as  it  both  inconvenienced 
members  and  occupied  the  departmental  officials  with  the  Bills 
in  progress  to  the  prejudice  of  those  of  the  next  year.  At  the 
same  time,  he  declared  that  the  Government  intended  to  pass 
the  measures  foreshadowed,  but  the  order  must  be  decided  year 
by  year. 

The  motion  for  the  Whitsuntide  adjournment  having  been 
agreed  to,  Mr.  Silcock  {Wells,  Somerset)  moved  a  resolution  ask- 
ing for  further  State  support  for  secondary  schools,  with  local 
control,  or  at  least  adequate  local  representation  on  the  govern- 
ing body,  of  all  secondary  schools  and  training  colleges  receiving 
support  from  public  funds;  and  also  that  such  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  freed  from  sectarian  tests.  After  several 
speeches,  Mr.  McKenna,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
declared  that  his  Board  would  carry  out  the  resolution  so  far  as 
its  administrative  powers  permitted.  An  additional  Treasury 
grant  for  secondary  education  would  be  distributed  among 
schools  conforming  to  the  new  conditions — viz,,  a  majority  of 
representative  managers  and  non-interference  with  freedom  of 
conscience  either  in  the  staff  or  the  governing  body.  If  fees 
were  charged  they  must  be  approved  by  the  Board,  and  there 
must  be  an  adequate  number  of  places,  generally  25  per  cent., 
for  public  elementary  school  children.  For  training  colleges, 
freedom  of  admission  for  every  applicant  irrespective  of  religious 
opinions,  would  be  secured  by  administrative  action  next  year. 

After  some  more  or  less  friendly  criticism  by  Sir  William 
Anson  {Oxford  University)  and  other  members,  the  resolution 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  House  broke  up  for  the  recess  next 
day.  May  16. 

The  second  period  of  the  session  left  the  Ministry  in  a  less 
satisfactory  position  than  the  first.  Their  bad  start  with  Irish 
legislation  (p.  6)  had  not  been  redeemed  by  the  Irish  Councils 
Bill ;  the  disorder  in  the  grazing  districts  of  Ireland  was  being 
made  much  of  by  Unionists ;  the  Colonial  Conference  and  the 
Budget  together  had  brought  Tariff  Keform  more  to  the  front ; 
and  the  huge  majority  obtained  by  Mr.  Chaplin  in  the  Wimble- 
don division  (May  14)  over  an  independent  Liberal  supporter  of 
women  suffrage — the  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell,  brother  of  Earl 
Russell — though  primarily  a  defeat  for  the  women  suffragists, 
was  claimed  as  a  victory  for  Tariff  Reform  and  **  Imperial 
ideas.'*  The  women  suffragists  did  their  best  otherwise  to 
embarrass  the  Government,  at  bye-elections  and  Liberal  meet- 
ings, e.g.,  that  of  the  Home  Counties  Liberal  Federation  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  on  May  15  (where  Mr.  Haldane  reviewed  the 
general  situation  hopefully),  but  their  opposition  was  far  less 
serious  than  the  discontent  already  referred  to  of  advanced 
Liberals  and  Labourites  with  the  policy  of  the  Government  on 
the  Continent,  in  India,  and  in  Egypt,  with  its  failure  to  relieve 
the  Passive  Resisters,  and,  among  the  more  Socialist  element, 
with  the  attitude  of  Mr.  John  Burns  towards  the  unemployed. 
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The  middle  classes  seemed  likely  to  be  estranged  from  the 
Government  by  the  continuance  of  the  shilling  income  tax,  and 
conciliated  but  imperfectly  by  the  proposed  reductions ;  and 
the  forecasts  of  the  Ministerial  plan  for  dealing  with  the  House 
of  Lords  represented  it  as  too  moderate  to  rouse  Radical  enthu- 
siasm. But  the  Opposition  were  still  divided  on  Tariff  Reform 
and  uncertain  as  to  their  own  positive  policy. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Echoes  of  the  Conference — Colonial  Premiers'  Opinions  on  it — Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's  Comments  at  Edinburgh— Indirect  Results ;  Transvaal  Guaran- 
teed LfOan;  Viscount  Milner  on  Liberal  Policy  in  South  Africa;  Federal 
Conference  on  Education — Irish  Councils  Bill ;  Rejection  by  Irish  National 
Convention — Reassembling  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Prisons  Vote — Vacci- 
nation Bill—Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Bill ;  the  Cost— Small  Holdings  Bill 
— Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  Prime  Minister's  Speech  at  Drury  Lane — Territorial 
and  Reserve  Forces  Bill ;  Committee  begun — Criminal  Appeal  Bill ;  Second 
Reading — Course  of  Business  ;  Statement  by  the  Premier— National  Liberal 
Federation  at  Plymouth ;  the  Premier's  Speech — Territorial  and  Reserve 
Forces  Bill;  Committee— Indian  Budget — Disorder  in  Ireland;  Debate  in 
the  Lords ;  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Albert  Hall ;  Friction  between  Liberals  and 
Irish — Small  Holdings  Bill — Anglo-Spanish  and  Franco-Spanish  Agreements 
— Cordite — Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Bill ;  Report  Stage  and  Third 
Reading — Ministers  and  Government  Contracts — The  Government  and  South 
Africa — ^The  Government  and  the  Lords ;  a  Blocking  Motion  ;  Debate — Mr. 
Balfour  on  the  Scheme — The  Lords  and  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces 
Bill  —  Earl  Roberts  on  National  Service  —  Work  of  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
Commerce  and  Railways  ;  Post  Office  Telegraphs  and  Telephones— Finance 
Bill  Committee ;  the  Tea  Duty  —  The  Death  Duties  —  Irish  University 
Education — Irish  Land  Purchase — The  Financial  Outlook — ^The  Jarrow 
Election— State  of  the  Navy— Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  Second  Reading— The 
Government  and  the  Sugar  Duties — Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill — The  Terri- 
torial and  Reserve  Forces  Bill  in  the  Lords — Debate  on  the  Education  Vote 
— Sir  Edward  Grey  on  Macedonia — Mr.  Lea  on  Party  Funds  and  Honours — 
Vote  of  Censure  on  the  Government  for  Rejecting  Colonial  Preference— Home 
Office  Vote ;  the  Edalji  Case — Colne  Valley  Election — Territorial  and  Reserve 
Forces  Bill — Qualification  of  Women  Bill — The  County  Magistracy — Uni- 
versity Reform  —  Educational  Administration ;  Deputation  to  the  Prime 
Minister;  Debates  in  both  Houses  —  Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  Conunittee 
and  Report — Irish  Estimates — The  Prcmier  on  the  Programme— Third 
Reading  of  the  Finance  Bill — Debate  on  Pension  to  EUirl  Crcmer—  The 
Evicted  Tenants  Bill  Passes  the  Commons  —  Debate  on  the  Navy  —  The 
King  Inspects  the  Home  Fleet — He  Visits  the  German  and  Austrian  Em- 
perors— Debate  on  Forciffn  Affairs  in  the  Commons — The  Lords  and  the 
Congo  —  Expediting  Legislation  —  The  House  of  Lords  on  the  National 
Finances  and  on  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill — The  Scottish  Land  Bill  in  the 
Lords— Small  Holdings  Bill ;  Report— The  Belfast  RioU— The  Appropriation 
Bill ;  Debate  in  the  Commons — Position  of  the  Land  Bills — Small  Holdings 
Bill  Passes  the  Commons — Its  Reception  in  the  Lords — The  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Bill — Minor  Measures— The  iVansvaal  Loan — The  Nigerian  Railway — 
The  P.  A  O.  Contract— The  Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill  Passes  the  Com- 
mons—  The  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  Returns  —  Fate  of  the  Scottish  Small 
Landholders  Bill — The  Land  Values  Bill  Rejected  in  the  Lords — Compro- 
mises on  the  other  Land  Bills— Close  of  the  Session ;  the  King's  Speecn — 
Summary. 

The  echoes  of  the  Conference  continued  to  resound  throughout 
the  brief  Whitsun  recess.  A  section  of  the  Unionist  Press 
persistently  pronounced  it  a  failure  and  a  fiasco,  laying  the 
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blame  at  the  door  of  the  Government,  and  questioning  the  good 
faith  and  accuracy  of  the  official  pr^^.  Such  questioning, 
however,  was  silenced  by  the  appearance  of  the  full  report  on 
June  5.  The  Colonial  Ministers  themselves  took  a  less  un- 
favourable view.  Most  of  them  left  England  between  May  18 
and  21,  and  expressed  their  opinions  on  their  departure.  They 
were  generally  disappointed  at  the  rejection  of  Preference  by 
the  Home  Government — Sir  Joseph  Ward,  however,  declaring 
that  he  never  expected  anything  else — but  held  that  the  Confer- 
ence would  promote  the  ultimate  success  of  their  aims;  and 
that  its  general  indirect  results  were  of  the  highest  value. 

The  action  of  the  Unionist  Press  was  vigorously  denounced 
by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  in  a  Liberal  demonstration  at  Edin- 
burgh on  Saturday,  May  18.  Liberal  members,  he  said,  had  to 
connront  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  Press  organisation,  which 
misrepresented  every  action  and  motive  of  the  Government, 
and  sought  to  produce  by  the  basest  means  a  reaction  against 
Liberalism.  However,  the  Liberal  platform  could  beat  that 
Press  again.  After  expressing  his  confidence  that,  by  sound 
Gladstonian  and  Peelite  methods  of  finance,  considerable  funds 
could  be  raised  for  old-age  pensions,  and  declaring  that  at  the 
Conference  the  Government  had  "  banged,  bolted,  and  barred 
the  door  against  Imperial  taxation  of  food,"  he  remarked  that 
the  Premiers  were  the  guests  of  the  Government,  and  as  such 
under  obligations  imposed  by  the  laws  of  hospitality — an  ex- 
pression which  gave  great  offence  among  Unionists.  A  ques- 
tion in  the  House,  however,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
Colonial  Premiers  had  been  so  described  officially  in  1902. 

Among  the  indirect  results,  however,  might  be  counted  the 
promise  obtained  by  Greneral  Botha  of  an  Imperial  guarantee 
for  a  Transvaal  loan  of  5,000,000/.  This  excited  considerable 
apprehension  among  Opposition  members.  It  was  freely  asserted 
that  the  guarantee  was  a  return  for  a  promise  to  repatriate  the 
Chinese,  which,  however,  was  re^rd^  as  impossible  of  fulfil- 
ment in  view  of  the  depression  m  the  Transvaal,  which  such 
a  step  would  intensify.  The  assertion  of  a  "  bargain  "  was 
promptly  contradicted  in  the  House,  but  reappeared  during  the 
debate  on  the  Loan  Bill  (August  19).  Meanwhile  Viscount 
Milner,  in  a  speech  at  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  closer  union 
for  trade  and  defensive  purposes  with  the  Colonies,  held  at  York, 
on  May  31,  ascribed  to  the  Government's  South  African  policy 
the  **  absolutely  unrelieved  gloom  "  of  the  financial  situation  in 
the  Transvaal,  dismissed  the  Canadian  precedent  of  the  grant 
of  self-government  after  rebellion  as  irrelevant,  since  in  the 
Transvaal  there  was  no  parallel  to  the  British  Ontario  which 
balanced  the  non-British  Quebec,  and  declared  that  after  the 
next  election  in  Cape  Colony  the  British  population  of  South 
Africa  would  be,  under  a  semblance  of  equality,  the  ''under- 
dog." He  stated  that  our  generosity  was  interpreted  in  the 
Transvaal  as  tardy  repentance  for  the  war,  and  deplored  the 
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persistent  refusal  of  the  Government  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Colonies  in  regard  to  Preferences  which  he  strongly  advocated 
as  a  step  to  Imperial  consolidation. 

More  pleasing  among  the  indirect  results  of  the  Conference 
was  the  increased  energy  and  enthusiasm  shown  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  Empire  Day,  May  24,  especially  in  the  schools  both  in 
London  and  in  the  Ftovinces.  Moreover,  a  Federal  Conference 
on  Education  attended  by  representatives  from  nearly  all  the 
Colonial  Governments  and  from  most  of  the  Universities  and 
leading  Educational  Associations  of  the  Empire  was  formally 
opened  (with  a  speech  from  the  Earl  of  Crewe)  in  the  Caxton 
Hall,  Westminster.  The  Conference  met  daily  for  more  than  a 
week,  and  discussed  such  questions  as  the  interchange  of  teachers 
between  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  the  teaching  of  English 
to  non-English  speaking  children  in  the  Colonies,  civic  instruc- 
tion, and  various  educational  questions  in  the  light  of  Colonial 
experience. 

But  political  interest  was  speedily  diverted  to  a  subject  nearer 
home.  It  had  at  once  become  apparent  that  the  Nationalist 
rank  and  file  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Irish  Councils 
Bill,  or  with  any  mere  "  instalments  "  of  Home  Bule.  On  its 
appearance  the  Bill  was  spoken  of  by  their  Parliamentary  leaders, 
and  by  some  moderate  Nationalists,  as  a  measure  which  might 
be  tolerated,  subject  to  extensive  amendment  in  Committee; 
and  the  provisions  as  to  education  commended  it  to  the  Gaelic 
League.  But  it  was  violently  denounced  on  various  grounds  by 
the  Dublin  Corporation,  the  extremists  known  as  the  ''  Sinn 
Fein  "  party,  by  Nationalist  dissentients  like  Mr.  Healy,  and  by 
members  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Episcopate.  It  was  expected 
that  Mr.  Bedmond  would  recommend  its  provisional  acceptance, 
subject  to  amendment,  but  his  followers  were  too  much  for  him. 
The  Irish  National  Convention,  the  largest  ever  held  in  Ireland, 
numbering  3,000  delegates,  met  at  the  Mansion  House,  Dublin, 
on  May  21.  Mr.  John  Bedmond  moved  the  first  resolution. 
It  declared  that  nothing  could  satisfy  Irish  national  aspirations 
but  a  measure  giving  to  the  Irish  people  complete  control  of 
their  own  domestic  affairs ;  that,  while  never  wavering  in  that 
belief,  they  bad  been  willing  to  give  fair  consideration  to  any 
scheme  leading  up  to  the  larger  policy  to  which  British  Ministers 
were  pledged,  but  that  the  Bill  was  utterly  inadequate  in  its 
scope,  unsatisfactory  in  its  details,  and  deserving  of  rejection  by 
the  Irish  nation,  and  that  it  confirmed  their  view  that  any  at- 
tempt at  a  settlement  by  half  measures  would  be  entirely  un- 
successful. The  resolution  closed  with  an  appeal  to  the  Irish 
party  to  press  for  the  establishment  of  a  native  Parliament  with 
a  responsible  executive  having  power  over  all  purely  Irish  affairs, 
and  to  the  Nationalist  forces  for  union.  Mr.  Bedmond  said 
that  the  Nationalist  leaders  were  in  no  way  committed  to  the 
Bill ;  the  Goveniment  had  refused  their  advice ;  they  voted  for 
ita  introduction  to  fulfil  their  pledge  to  Ireland,  that  it  should 
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be  submitted  to  a  National  Convention  (Annual  Eegisteb, 
1906,  p.  217).  Had  he  attempted  successfully  to  prevent  its 
introduction,  he  would  have  been  denounced  as  keepmg  Ireland 
from  some  great  unknown  boon.  Had  he  denounced  it  he  would 
have  broken  his  pledga  The  Bill  was  far  better  than  Lord 
Dunraven's  scheme  (Annual  Register,  1904,  p.  242)  which 
the  Nationalist  leaders  were  falsely  charged  with  having  rejected, 
since  it  was  never  offered  to  them.  That  scheme  had  set  up 
the  idea  of  ''Home  Rule  by  instalments,"  and,  while  himself 
believing  that  no  half-way  house  was  practicable,  he  had  agreed 
that  any  scheme  short  of  full  Home  Kule  should  be  considered 
calmly  on  its  merits.  He  had  never  seen  the  Bill  till  it  was 
completed,  and  had  at  once  objected  to  most  of  its  features. 
Recapitulating  his  objections,  he  advised  the  Convention  to 
reject  the  Bill.  On  the  vital  point,  the  constitution  of  the 
Irish  Council,  no  amendment  would  be  accepted.  The  Liberal 
party  must  drop  the  Roseberyite  idea  of  settling  the  Irish  ques- 
tion and  come  back  to  the  standard  of  Gladstone.  The  National- 
ist members  would  press  for  the  immediate  introduction  of  an 
Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  an  Irish  University  Bill  on  Mr.  Bryce*s 
lines  (p.  5),  and  legislation  on  the  lines  of  their  Land  Law 
(Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill  (p.  83).  In  any  case  there  could 
be  no  alliance  between  the  Irish  and  the  Liberal  parties  until 
Home  Rule  was  back  in  the  forefront  of  the  Liberal  programme. 

The  Bill  was  generally  condemned,  one  speaker — Father 
Humphreys — describing  it  as  subversive  of  Catholicism,  which 
caused  Mr.  Devlin,  M.P.,  to  appeal  energetically  for  union 
among  NationaUsts  irrespective  of  creed.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
spoke  commending  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  was  endorsed  by  the  United  Irish  League  of  Great 
Britain  at  its  meeting,  also  held  in  Dublin,  on  the  day  following. 

It  was  freely  stated  by  the  Sinn  Fein  extremists  and  others 
that  Mr.  Redmond  had  been  forced  into  his  action  by  his  sup- 
porters and  that  his  authority  in  the  party  was  greatly  weakened 
by  his  previous  tolerance  of  the  Bill.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  Bill  was  dead  ;  but  the  Unionist  party  demonstrated 
vigorously  against  it — notably  in  Belfast  under  the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry's  presidency  on  May  24 — and  the  Government  on 
the  reassembling  of  Parliament  hesitated  as  to  their  course. 

The  House  of  Commons  reassembled  after  the  recess  on 
Thursday,  May  23.  On  the  Prisons  Vote  that  evening,  Mr. 
Pickersgill  {Bethnal  Green,  S,W,),  referring  to  the  light  thrown 
on  prison  conditions  by  the  imprisoned  passive  resisters  and 
suffragists,  suggested  that  civilians  should  be  appointed  governors, 
and  that  at  least  one  Prison  Conmiissioner  and  one  Inspector 
should  be  a  woman.  In  a  sympathetic  reply  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Home  Secretary,  remarked  that  the  death  rate  of  prisoners 
(•37  per  1,000)  was  the  lowest  known,  and  declared  himself 
converted  to  the  view  that  military  and  naval  officers  could  be 
found   who  made  as  good   governors   as   civilians.     Without 
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pledging  himself,  he  agreed  that  more  should  be  done  to  meet 
the  needs  of  women  prisoners ;  favoured  the  appointment  of  a 
woman  inspector,  and  stated  that  a  Bill  was  in  preparation 
dealing  with  State  reformatories. 

The  Vaccination  Bill  came  up  for  second  reading  next  day, 
May  24.  Briefly,  it  substituted  a  statutory  declaration,  made 
before  a  Conmiissioner  for  Oaths  or  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  for 
the  certificate  given  by  magistrates,  frequently  with  some 
demur,  to  '*  conscientious  objectors"  to  the  process.  Mr.  Bums 
(Battersea),  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  explained 
that  the  Government  had  just  reduced  the  cost  of  vaccination, 
and  had  issued  a  circular  recommending  that  magistrates  should 
be  more  discreet  and  seek  more  uniformity  in  enforcing  the 
Act.  They  could  not  transfer  the  administration  of  vaccination 
from  the  Guardians  to  the  public  health  authorities,  who  were 
the  proper  persons  to  deal  with  it,  until  the  Royal  Commission 
had  reported.  He  remarked  on  the  great  reduction  of  small- 
pox cases,  and  stated  that  the  postponement  of  vaccination 
from  early  infancy  to  a  later  period  would  be  considered.  The 
rejection  had  been  moved  by  Sir  J.  Batty  Tuke  (Edinburgh  and 
St,  Andrews  Universities),  an  eminent  physician,  and  Sir  H.  Craik 
(OUisgow  and  Aberdeen  Universities)  described  the  Bill  as  the 
outcome  of  prejudice  and  ignorance ;  but  it  was  read  a  second 
time  by  122  to  14. 

Earlier  in  the  evening  strong  opposition  had  been  offered  by 
the  financial  resolution  for  the  payment  from  the  Consolidated 
Fund  of  the  expenses  entailed  by  the  Small  Landholders  (Scot- 
land) Bill — comprising  salaries  of  officials,  an  annual  grant  not 
exceeding  85,000/.  for  the  use  of  the  Conmiissioners,  and  com- 
pensation to  members  and  officers  of  the  Crofters'  Commission  ; 
and  the  Government  was  pressed  to  give  an  estimate  of  the 
expenditure.  The  resolution,  however,  was  carried  by  118  to 
17,  but  the  attack  was  renewed  on  Report  (Monday,  May  27). 
An  estimate,  however,  was  declared  to  be  impossible  as  yet ;  and 
the  resolution  was  carried  by  278  to  84. 

The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Bill  for  England,  which 
now  seemed  likely  to  succeed  the  moribund  Irish  Councils  Bill 
as  the  chief  measure  of  the  session,  was  introduced  on  May 
27  by  Mr.  L.  V.  Harcourt  (Rossendale,  N,E.  Lanes),  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works.  The  Government,  he  said,  proposed  to 
set  up  a  class  not  of  small  owners  but  of  occupying,  cultivating 
tenants,  under  public  authority,  and  not  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  private  owners,  with  security  of  tenure,  but  with  no 
system  of  dual  ownership  and  no  saleable  tenant-right.  The 
County  and  Borough  Councils  would  administer  the  i3ill,  or,  in 
their  default,  two  or  more  Commissioners  under  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  These  Commissioners  with  sub-Commissioners 
would  also  inquire  as  to  the  demand  for  small  holdings  or  allot- 
ments, and  would  consider  schemes  prepared  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, or,  when  necessary,  prepare  schemes  themselves.     County 
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Councils  would  be  empowered  to  acquire  the  necessary  land 
by  purchase,  lease,  agreement,  or  compulsion,  and  an  arbitrator, 
if  necessary,  would  fix  the  price.  Leased  land  might  be  taken 
back  by  the  landlord  whenever  required  for  a  purpose  other 
than  agriculture.  United  owners  and  life  tenants  would  have 
the  same  right  of  leasing  as  absolute  owners.  Small  holdings 
would  be  defined  as  exceeding  five  but  not  exceeding  fifty  acres 
and  limited  to  50Z.  in  annual  value.  The  Commissioners  would 
be  empowered  to  pay  the  initial  charges,  the  County  Councils 
to  raise  loans  for  purchase,  the  term  for  repayment  being  ex- 
tended to  eighty  years.  The  whole  interest  and  sinking  fund 
would  have  to  be  met  by  the  rents.  Small  holdings  might  be 
developed  through  allotments ;  the  area  of  these,  now  defined  as 
one  acre,  would  be  extended  to  five  acres,  and  the  authority  for 
acquiring  land  for  them  would  be  the  Parish  Council  or  the 
chairman  of  the  parish  meeting  with  the  overseers.  It  would 
have  power  to  purchase  or  hire  land  compulsorily.  Power  was 
given  to  the  County  Councils  to  transfer  land  they  had  acquired 
to  organisations  for  promoting  small  holdings,  and  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  set  up  holdings  experimentally.  A 
small  holdings  account  would  be  opened  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  for  the  first  year  the  Treasury  would  contribute  100,000/. 
Small  holders  would  receive  statutory  right  for  compensation 
for  their  improvements  on  the  market  gardening  scale,  and 
County  Councils  would  be  empowered  to  promote  co-operative 
societies  and  credit  banks.  He  did  not  think  compulsion  would 
be  greatly  resorted  to,  and,  as  a  limited  owner  himself,  he 
welcomed  it,  as  giving  him  and  his  trustees  more  freedom  of 
action.  The  farmers  should  welcome  the  Bill,  for  there  would 
be  a  prosperous  and  contented  peasantry  who  would  supply 
labour  when  needed.  The  Bill  was  drafted  so  as  to  stand  alone, 
but  was  adapted  to  facilitate  the  application  of  proposals  which 
were  intended  to  follow  it  for  land  valuation. 

Mr.  Long  {South  Dublin),  while  ready  to  approve  any  just 
and  practical  scheme,  laid  stress  on  the  difficulty  of  equipment, 
criticised  the  proposal  to  make  the  small  holders  tenants  in- 
stead of  owners,  and  did  not  think  the  Bill  would  stop  the  rural 
exodus,  which  went  on  where  small  holdings  had  been  the  rule 
for  generations.  Under  compulsory  hiring  the  land  might  re- 
vert to  the  landlord  greatly  deteriorated  ;  a  sacrifice  should  fall 
on  the  nation,  not  on  a  class.  Compulsion,  if  any,  should  be 
confined  to  purchase.  The  Bill  was  welcomed  on  behalf  of  the 
Labour  party  by  Mr.  NichoUs  {NorthaniSy  N,),  and  condemned 
by  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  {Bordesley,  Birmingham)  for  not  establish- 
ing ownership,  mv,  Winfrey  (Norfolk,  N,),  commending  it, 
gave  particulars  indicating  that  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  1892, 
had  been  a  failure  ;  and  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney  {Newport,  Shrop- 
shire) regretted  that  it  contained  no  provision  encouraging 
landlords  to  create  small  holdings.  After  a  reply  from  the 
Solicitor-General,  it  was  read  a  first  time. 
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The  evidence  as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  small  holdings 
promised  by  the  Prime  Minister  (p.  102),  and  subsequently 
adduced  in  a  Parliamentary  paper,  was  denounced  as  flimsy 
and  scanty  by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  May  30.  Examining  it  minutely,  he  pointed  out  that 
a  Conmiittee  of  1890  had  reported  that  compulsory  powers 
would  be  little  used,  that  the  Eeport  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee of  1906  showed  that  such  demand  as  existed  for  small 
holdings  came  from  small  shopkeepers  in  towns,  and  did  not 
indicate  obstruction  by  landowners,  and  that  a  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1906  showed  that  men  brought 
up  on  the  land  were  disinclined  to  undertake  the  risks  of  farm- 
ing, and  that  the  cost  of  equipment  was  a  great  obstacle. 
Landlords  did  not  desire  to  obstruct  the  erection  of  small  hold- 
ings, but  they  had  to  consider  the  interest  of  the  sitting  tenants 
and  the  danger  of  disastrous  experiments ;  still,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  do  their  share  in  bringing  people  back  to  the  land. 

Earl  Carrington,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
vigorously  defended  the  Prime  Minister,  and  declared  that  his 
statement  as  to  "blank  denial"  of  small  holdings  was  not  a 
charge  levelled  at  the  landlords  as  a  class.  Abundant  evidence 
(some  of  which  he  quoted)  had  been  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1906,  that  there  was  such  a  demand.  Agents  and 
large  farmers  objected  to  small  holdings.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  there  were  to  be  no  party  recrimination  over  the  Bill. 

The  subsequent  discussion  added  little  to  the  content  of  these 
speeches,  but  further  information  to  be  supplied  by  County 
Councils  was  promised  as  to  the  demand  for  small  holdings. 

The  next  day,  May  28,  the  House  went  into  Committee  on 
the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Bill  under  the  "  closure  by 
compartment "  resolution.  On  the  first  clause,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  County  Associations  to  attend  to  the  re- 
organisation and  administration  of  military  forces  ''other  than 
Regulars,"  an  amendment  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  preserving  the 
designations  Militia,  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers,  was  opposed 
by  the  Government  and  rejected,  after  much  discussion,  by  212 
to  94.  A  lengthy  debate  then  ensued  on  the  proposed  absorption 
of  the  Militia,  a  point,  however,  on  which  a  compromise  took 
place  subsequently  (June  17  ;  p.  161).  An  amendment  to  exempt 
the  force  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill  was  moved  by  Mr.  F.  E. 
Smith,  and  supported  strongly  by  Mr.  Balfour  on  grounds  of 
economy  as  well  as  sentiment ;  but  Mr.  Haldane  described  it  as 
a  decadent  force,  for  whose  duties  in  war  time,  in  garrison  and 
in  guarding  lines  of  communication  other  provision  would  be 
made,  and  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  260  to  80.  Vis- 
count Valentia  (Oxford)  then  proposed  to  exclude  the  Yeomanry 
from  the  control  of  the  County  Associations.  Mr.  Haldane, 
however,  argued  that  they  would  now  receive  that  training  in 
conjunction  with  other  forces  which  cavalry  required,  and  that, 
if  their  pay  were  to  remain  at  5«.  6d.  a  day,  the  regular  cavalry, 
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receiving  only  Is.  2d.,  would  be  jealous.  Several  members,  how- 
ever, urged  that  the  proposed  reduction  of  pay  should  be  con- 
sidered, but  Mr.  Haldane  gave  an  assurance  that  the  comfort 
of  the  force  would  be  substantially  up  to  the  existing  standard, 
and  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  296  to  89.  The  clause  was 
agreed  to  under  the  **  guillotine  "  without  a  division.  In  clause 
2,  an  amendment  proposed  by  the  Government  was  carried  with- 
out debate  by  291  to  89,  prohibiting  the  new  County  Associa- 
tions from  giving  financial  aid  to  school  cadet  corps  in  respect 
of  boys  imder  sixteen.  This  was  designed  to  meet  the  fears  of 
**  militarism  "  entertained  by  some  Liberals  and  by  the  Labour 
party. 

Next  day,  on  the  report  of  the  resolution  authorising  the  ex- 
penditure for  the  new  Territorial  Army,  Mr.  Buchanan  (Perth- 
shire, E.\  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office,  stated  that  its 
annual  cost  had  at  first  been  estimated  at  2,800,000/.  ;  this  had 
been  recently  increased  by  625,000/.,  of  which  425,0()0/.  repre- 
sented the  cost  of  concessions  made  by  the  War  Secretary  during 
the  debates.  The  actual  cost,  he  believed,  would  be  well  within 
the  Estimates.  This  was  questioned  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Mr. 
Victor  Cavendish  {Derbyshire,  TF.),  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee,  and  some  Liberal  members,  and  fears 
were  also  expressed  by  Mr.  Cavendish  and  later  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  that  the  control  of  the  House  over  the  expenditure 
would  not  be  secured.  After  replies  by  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  the  resolution  was  carried  by  212  to  82. 

On  the  third  clause  of  the  Bill,  directing  the  Army  Council 
to  pay  to  the  County  Associations  such  sums  as  may  be  needed 
to  maintain  the  Territorial  Force  and  for  other  specified  pur- 
poses, attempts  were  made,  but  in  vain,  to  amend  the  clause  in 
such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  control  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the 
House,  and  a  subsection  of  which  Viscount  Castlereagh  (Maid- 
stone) moved  the  omission  on  the  ground  that  it  might  encourage 
the  County  Associations  to  appeal  for  subscriptions  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  force  was  retained  by  307  to  94 ;  Mr.  Haldane 
having  explained  that  the  associations  might  be  allowed  to 
accept  legacies  and  donations,  e.g.,  prizes  for  shooting,  though 
it  was  intended  that  the  national  army  should  be  paid  for  wholly 
out  of  public  funds.  Clause  4  was  also  agreed  to,  but  under 
the  closure  resolution  without  debate. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Criminal  Appeal 
Bill,  adjourned  at  Mr.  Balfour's  suggestion  from  May  8,  was 
resumed  and  concluded  on  Friday,  May  31.  On  the  former 
date  Mr.  Rawlinson  (Cambridge  University)  had  moved  the  re- 
jection of  the  measure,  alleging  that  it  would  cause  heavy  ex- 
pense, that  retrials  would  take  place  without  juries,  and  that 
the  King's  Bench  would  be  overweighted  with  work  ;  and  Mr. 
Salter  (Basingstoke,  Hants)  had  added  that  the  machinery  would 
be  less  effective  than  the  existing  safeguards  at  the  Home 
Office.     Mr.  Akers-Douglas  (St.  Augustine*s,  Kent),   late   Home 
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Secretary,  now  criticised  various  points  in  the  Bill  from  a  non- 
party standpoint,  while  declaring  it  to  be  better  than  that  of 
1906.  He  would  have  preferred  to  empower  the  Appeal  Court 
to  order  a  new  trial  rather  than  to  give  an  appeal  to  it  on 
matters  of  fact ;  he  thought  the  number  of  appeals  would  block 
the  court,  and  the  increased  work  imposed  on  the  judges  would 
set  up  increased  delay  and  expense.  He  approved  the  non- 
interference with  the  prerogative  of  mercy  exercised  on  the 
advice  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  provision  enabling  him 
to  refer  cases  or  particular  points  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Mr.  Gladstone  (LeedSy  W.),  Home  Secretary,  while  agreeing 
that  some  points  must  be  carefully  considered  in  Committee, 
contended  that  the  necessity  for  the  Bill  was  fully  proved  ; 
great  authorities  like  Sir  Harry  Poland  had  advanced  powerful 
arguments  against  it,  but  they  had  not  realised  the  existing 
difficulties.  The  Home  Office  could  not  (juash  a  conviction  or 
pronounce  a  de6nite  judicial  finding.  Its  inquiries  being  confi- 
dential, it  could  not  give  reasons  for  its  decision,  and  hence  was 
often  unjustly  abused.  A  court  could  pronounce  a  final  decision 
and  state  its  reasons.  Under  this  Bill  the  Home  Office  could 
either  deal  with  a  case  as  at  present,  by  independent  inquiry, 
or  could  refer  it  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  power  of  such 
reference  would  be  invaluable.  The  existing  machinery  for  re- 
dressing mistakes  in  criminal  trials  was  insufficient,  and  «the 
question  of  compensation  for  unjust  imprisonment  should  be 
taken  from  the  purview  of  the  Home  Office  and  given  to  a 
Court  of  Law.  Newspaper  retrials  of  criminal  cases  were  a 
public  danger;  the  Home  Secretary  could  not  reply  to  the 
attacks  on  him,  and  the  public  was  deluded  into  regarding  mis- 
carriages of  justice  as  frequent,  whereas  they  were  rare. 

In  the  succeeding  debate  Sir  H.  Vincent  {Sheffield,  Central) 
urged  that  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  should  be  enabled  to 
consider  other  than  strictly  legal  evidence ;  Mr.  Stanger  (Ken- 
iingUm,  N.)  approved  the  permission  of  appeals  on  questions  of 
fact,  and  Mr.  Buckmaster  (Cambridge),  auer  expressing  a  con- 
trary opinion,  condemned  the  frequent  appointment  of  judges 
for  party  services,  and  said  that  if  care  were  taken  for  their  fit- 
ness the  main  reason  for  the  Bill  would  disappear.  Mr. 
Atberley  Jones  (Durham,  N.W.)  would  prefer  that  the  Home 
Office  should  be  provided  with  a  staff  competent  to  inquire  into 
a  case  de  novo  and  advise  whether  there  should  be  a  new  trial, 
and  Mr.  Lyttelton  (St.  Oeorge'a,  Hanover  Square)  agreed  with 
Mr.  Akers-Douglas  in  objecting  to  appeal  on  matters  of  fact,  and 
revived  a  suggestion  supportaj  by  the  judges  in  the  time  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Coleridge,  that  the  Home  Secretary  should 
be  empowered  to  refer  cases  of  special  difficulty  to  the  judges. 
The  Attorney-General  (Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton),  whose  lucid 
speech  was  hstened  to  with  great  interest,  pointed  out  that  in 
recent  years  two  new  factors  had  complicated  the  situation; 
prisoners  could  give  evidence  and  be  cross-examined,  and  a 
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Royal  Commission  had  made  it  clear  that  the  Home  Office  did 
not  correspond  to  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  The  violent 
criticism  of  it  now  customary  hampered  the  Home  Secretary 
in  his  diflBcult  and  delicate  functions.  Few  lawyers  now  dis- 
approved of  the  Bill,  and  that  Conservative  stronghold,  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  seen  no  harm  even  in  a  worse  measure. 
It  was  essential  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  should  be  able  to 
review  questions  of  fact,  and  so  take  into  account  all  the  things 
that  might  have  led  to  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  Judging  from 
civil  cases,  he  believed  the  responsibility  of  juries  would  not  be 
affected ;  the  knowledge  that  there  might  be  an  appeal  would 
increase  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  all  criminal  courts ;  and 
as  to  new  trials,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  final  de- 
cision should  rest  with  the  Court  of  Appeal.  In  a  new  trial  the 
Erisoner  would  certainly  get  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  which  had 
een  created  by  ordering  the  trial  and  the  practical  difficulties 
in  the  way  were  almost  overwhelming.  The  Government  pro- 
posed that  the  rehearing  should  be  on  the  same  lines  as  ap- 
peals in  civil  courts.  It  had  been  said  in  another  place  that 
trial  by  jury  was  being  interfered  with;  but  the  accused  had 
had  it,  and  got  something  more  by  the  Bill.  If  justice  de- 
manded the  creation  of  this  new  tribunal,  considerations  of 
expense  ought  not  to  interfere,  and  the  expense  was  wholly 
speculative.  He  gave  reasons  for  believing  that  appeals  would 
not  be  numerous,  and  pointed  out  that  detention  pending  an 
appeal  would  not  count  as  part  of  the  sentence,  which  might, 
too,  be  increased  on  appeal.  These  considerations  would  deter 
old  criminals  from  appeaUng.  The  Bill  marked  a  better  era  in 
the  history  of  English  law. 

The  second  reading  was  passed  without  opposition,  but  a 
motion  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  (Walton,  Liverpool),  who  had  spoken 
in  its  support,  that  it  be  considered  in  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  was  rejected  by  197  to  43.  Later  (June  28)  on  the 
financial  resolution  authorising  payment  of  expenses  under  the 
Bill,  an  Opposition  proposal  to  limit  the  amount  to  6,000^.  a 
year  was  defeated  by  199  to  32. 

The  Nationalist  refusal  to  consider  the  Irish  Councils  Bill 
had  necessitated  a  revision  of  the  legislative  programme,  which 
was  set  forth  on  June  3  by  the  Prime  Minister  before  a  crowded 
and  attentive  House.  He  repeated  his  assertion  that  the  session 
bad  been  well  spent ;  the  delay  of  Government  Bills  was  due  to 
the  interference  of  last  year's  autumn  session  with  the  work  of 
departmental  officials;  there  would  therefore  be  no  autumn 
session  in  1907.  Reviewing  the  legislation  promised  in  the 
King's  Speech,  he  said  that  the  promised  Licensing  Bill  had 
been  crowded  out,  but  great  progress  had  been  made  with  a 
Bill  which  would  have  the  first  place  in  1908.  After  mention- 
ing the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Bill  and  the  Scottish 
Land  and  Valuation  Bills,  he  said  that  the  Irish  Councils  Bill 
had  deserved  more  attention  than  had  been  given  it  by  the 
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recent  Convention.  Some  of  its  provisions  had  apparently  set 
up  misapprehension,  but  they  might  have  been  modified  in 
Committee.  But,  as  the  Irish  leader  had  accepted  the  decision 
of  the  Convention,  the  Government  recognised  with  regret  and 
disappointment  that  they  could  go  no  farther  with  the  Bill. 
The  introduction  of  an  Irish  University  Bill  could  have  no 
practical  results  this  session,  but  the  Chief  Secretary  would  give 
his  personal  attention  to  the  question  during  the  autumn,  and 
believed  the  present  discordant  views  would  be  harmonised. 
An  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  would  be  introduced  and  passed,  and 
an  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  Miners  framed  in  the  light  of  the  recent 
Report  (published  May  22  ;  see  Chronicle,  p.  14)  he  hoped  would 
be  prepared  and  introduced.  Going  through  the  Bills  he  hoped 
to  pass,  he  mentioned  that  a  Housing  Bill  was  ready  if  neces- 
sary, and,  amid  loud  Opposition  cheers,  that  the  Government, 
with  much  hesitation  and  regret,  had  decided  not  to  proceed  with 
the  Special  BeUgious  Instruction  Bill.  Next  session,  however, 
he  added,  a  comprehensive  measure  would  give  effect  to  Liberal 
views  on  the  control  and  management  of  public  elementary 
schools.  Recapitulating,  he  hoped  to  pass  before  the  proroga- 
tion the  Finance  Bill,  the  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Bill, 
the  Small  Holdings  Bills  for  England  and  Scotland,  the 
Valuation  Bill  for  Scotland,  the  Patents  Bill,  Criminal  Appeal, 
Evicted  Tenants,  and  Women  on  Local  Authorities  Bills,  and 
others  which  he  need  hardly  enumerate.  He  could  not  say, 
however,  what  treatment  these  would  receive  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  the  power  of  destruction  was  so  capriciously 
exercised.  Some  members  had  supposed  that  the  Government 
was  half-hearted  regarding  the  promise  made  on  this  matter  in 
the  King's  Speech,  and  many  inquiries  had  been  made  as  to 
when  the  Government  would  take  action.  He  would  now  re- 
lieve their  anxiety  (loud  cheers).  He  purposed  bringing  for- 
ward a  resolution  on  June  17  or  24,  probably  on  the  later  date. 

Mr.  Balfour  agreed  that  a  series  of  autumn  sessions  was 
impracticable,  but  matters  would  not  be  much  better  without 
an  autumn  session.  The  programme  would  carry  the  House 
well  into  October,  and  many  of  the  Bills  had  not  yet  been  seen. 
Incidentally,  he  remarked  that  the  omission  of  the  Licensing 
Bill  after  the  prominence  given  to  it  in  the  King's  Speech  was 
unfair  both  to  the  King  and  to  the  House.  The  Irish  Councils 
Bill  satisfied  nobody,  and  was  a  most  singular  attempt  to 
govern  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas. 

Mr.  John  Redmond  (Waterford),  after  advocating  regular 
autumn  sessions,  said  that  he  was  not  much  astonished  or  dis- 
appointed by  the  fall  of  the  Irish  Bill.  He  had  tried  to  assist 
the  Government,  but  had  always  believed  that  half  measures 
were  hopeless.  It  was  true  that  there  had  been  some  misunder- 
standing as  to  important  provisions  of  the  Bill — e.g,,  as  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant*s  veto — but  on  the  most  vital  point,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  proposed  body,  be  had  understood  quite  clearly 
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that  an  amendment  they  had  strongly  urged  on  the  Government 
would  not  be  accepted.  The  decision  of  the  Convention  had  not 
been  due  to  clerical  influence,  but  to  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
lay  opinion.  He  regretted  the  neglect  to  deal  with  the  University 
question,  and  believed  Mr.  BirrelFs  task  impossible.  The  dis- 
turbances in  the  West  of  Ireland  were  due  to  the  delay  in  issuing 
the  report  of  the  Dudley  Commission,  which  the  Government 
should  expedite  as  a  basis  for  legislation  in  1908.  The  attitude 
of  Parliament  and  the  Government  showed  that  the  Irish  would 
have,  as  for  the  past  twenty  years,  to  rely  on  themselves  alone. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  (Leicester),  for  the  Labour  party, 
complained  bitterly  that  there  was  to  be  no  autumn  session ; 
Sir  A.  Thomas  (Glamorgan,  E,)  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  not  forget  Wales ;  and  the  discussion,  which  was  irregu- 
lar, then  came  to  an  end. 

Three  days  later  the  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion at  Plymouth  afforded  an  indication  of  the  feeling  among 
active  Liberal  politicians  on  the  action  of  the  Government. 
Strong  speeches  in  their  support  were  delivered  by  Mr,  Shaw, 
M.P.  for  Stafford,  and  others ;  and  the  passing  by  a  large 
majority  of  a  motion  excluding  women  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment from  the  general  committee  of  the  body,  moved  by  Mr. 
Massie  (Crieklade,  Wilts),  provoked  some  protests,  but  had  no 
immediate  effect  on  Liberal  fortunes.  Next  day,  June  7,  the 
Prime  Minister,  speaking  at  a  mass  meeting,  declared  that 
he  had  never  known  greater  harmony  in  the  party ;  certain 
papers  described  the  legislative  programme  as  mismanaged  and 
still  excessive,  but  the  Government  had  not  wasted  a  single  day 
in  the  Commons.  They  had  met  with  two  great  disappoint- 
ments, the  necessity  of  abandoning  a  licensing  Bill  that  year, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  Irish  Councils  Bill.  They  bad  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  Bill  would  be  favourably  received,  but  as 
it  was  not,  it  was,  of  course,  abandoned.  His  own  views  as  to 
Ireland  were  wholly  unchanged ;  but  as  things  were,  silence 
was  better  than  speech.  After  reviewing  with  satisfaction  the 
progress  made  in  the  Commons  with  other  matters,  he  went  on 
to  say  that  there  was  another  House,  which  had  forced  a  quarrel 
on  the  Commons,  and  desired  to  make  it  appear  impotent. 
The  Government  were  not  provoking  a  quarrel  with  the  Lords 
for  party  or  tactical  ends.  The  Lords  were  straining  the  Con- 
stitution ;  they  must  be  given  to  understand  that,  while  the 
Government  were  perfectly  ready  to  legislate  with  due  delibera- 
tion and  give  full  weight  to  the  Lords'  representations,  the 
British  people  must  be  masters  in  their  own  house.  (This 
pronouncement  was  loudly  cheered.)  Speaking  at  Exeter  next 
day  in  reply  to  an  address  presented  by  some  local  Liberals,  the 
Prime  Minister  said  that  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  *'  hustled  and  bustled  into  a  general  election." 

To  return  to  the  House  of  Conmions.  On  June  3  the 
House  had  resumed  consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Terri- 
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torial  and  Reserve  Forces  Bill.  An  amendmeDt  to  clause  5 
(raisingiand  maintenance  of  the  Territorial  Force)  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Ashley  (Blackpool,  Lancashire),  to  the  e£fect  that  of  the  units 
composing  the  force  a  number,  to  be  specified  by  the  Array 
Council,  should  consist  of  men  who  undertook  to  serve  abroad 
whenever  the  first  class  of  the  Army  Reserve  might  he  called 
out.  It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Haldane  as  tending  to  a  three- 
line  organisation  and  contravening  the  principle  that  the  Terri- 
torial Army  was  to  be  for  home  defence ;  and  was  defeated  by 
280  to  77,  the  clause  being  then  carried  by  259  to  78.  On 
clause  6  (provisions  for  the  government,  discipline  and  pay  of 
the  force)  Mr.  Wyndham  moved  that  units  offering  to  serve 
abroad  in  case  of  need  should  be  transferred  from  the  control 
of  the  County  Associations  to  that  of  the  general  officers  com- 
manding in  their  districts;  but  this  was  negatived  by  224 
against  80.  Sir  Howard  Vincent  then  proposed  that  the 
Territorial  Force  should  be  represented  at  the  War  Office  by  a 
separate  department  under  an  officer  ranking  as  the  third 
military  member  of  the  Army  Council ;  and  several  members, 
speaking  for  the  Volunteers  and  Yeomanry,  urged  that  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  in  their  altered  form  should  have  a  military 
representative  on  the  Army  Council.  Mr.  Haldane,  however, 
explained  that  he  would  at  first  himself  represent  the  Territorial 
Force,  having  under  him  a  special  department  controlled  by 
some  one  familiar  with  Volunteer  needs,  and  possibly  an  ad- 
visory committee  appointed  from  the  Territorial  Force ;  eventu- 
ally the  representative  of  that  force  on  the  Army  Council  would 
be  an  experienced  civilian.  The  amendment  was  negatived  by 
295  to  114,  and  clauses  6  and  7  were  passed — the  latter  with 
some  amendment — under  the  guillotine,  by  294  to  113  and  283 
to  123  respectively. 

,Next  day  Viscount  Morpeth  (Birmingham,  S,)  moved  an 
amendment  applying  the  Militia  Ballot  to  the  Territorial  Force. 
Mr.  Haldane,  however,  beUeved  that  the  300,000  men  he  asked  for 
would  come  forward  voluntarily,  and  compulsion  might  be  use- 
less and  mischievous.  The  Militia  Acts  might  be  repealed  later 
as  obsolete,  after  the  force  had  been  absorbed.  The  amendment, 
supported  by  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Arnold -Forster,  was 
negatived  by  261  to  75.  An  amendment  by  Mr.  Ashley  (Black- 
pool, N.  Lanes),  providing  that  no  man  should  be  enlisted  who 
was  not  physically  fit  for  duty,  was  rejected  by  248  to  95,  Mr. 
Haldane  explaining  that  the  existing  tests  for  Volunteers  would 
be  applied,  and  probably  made  more  severe.  Another  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Ashley,  making  it  clear  that  a  recruit  might 
enlist  for  service  in  a  particular  corps,  led  to  a  promise  by  Mr. 
Haldane  to  effect  the  desired  object  by  an  amendment  on  Report ; 
and,  after  several  unavailing  attempts  to  modify  the  conditions 
of  discharge  imposed  by  the  Bill,  the  guillotine  became  operative, 
and  clauses  8  to  12  were  disposed  of  under  it. 

Next  day  (June  5),  on  clause  13,  providing  that  the  places 
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and  periods  of  preliminary  training  shall  be  prescribed  by 
Order  in  Council,  Mr.  Lee  {Fareham,  Hants)  proposed  that  the 
periods  shoald  be  two  months  for  the  infantry,  three  for  the 
cavalry  and  field  artillery ;  but  Mr.  Haldane  contended  that 
rigid  conditions  would  deter  men  from  enlisting.  Mr.  Arnold- 
Forster  and  Mr.  Wyndham  urged  that  the  country  ought  to 
know  that  the  training  was  adequate.  Major  Seely,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  character  told  more  than  training  in 
modem  warfare,  and  shared  Mr.  Haldane's  view  that  rigid 
conditions  might  be  deterrent.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  held  that  the 
Bill  itself  was  not  sufficiently  elastic,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
also  held  that  variety  in  the  degree  of  training  was  requisite, 
advised  the  withdrawal  of  the  amendment,  which  had  served 
its  purpose  of  raising  a  valuable  debate.  This  course  was  taken, 
and  on  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Courthope  {Bye,  Sussex) 
Mr.  Haldane  explained  that  recruits  would  be  instructed  at  local 
centres,  and  he  hoped  that  a  higher  standard  would  be  obtained 
than  that  existing.  The  clause  was  carried  by  271  to  87,  and 
on  the  next  clause,  laying  down  rules  for  the  annual  training, 
Mr.  Haldane  stated  that  his  purpose  was  to  encourage  going 
into  camp  for  fifteen  days  at  least,  eight  days  being  the  mini- 
mum except  under  special  dispensation. 

On  clause  16,  relating  to  the  embodiment  of  the  Territorial 
Force  when  the  Army  Reserve  is  called  out,  Mr.  Arnold- For ster 
delivered  a  spirited  attack  on  the  scheme.  The  embodiment  of 
a  Territorial  Force  of  600,000  men  for  six  months  which  it 
contemplated  he  described  as  merely  make-believe;  it  would 
dislocate  the  Government  service,  Woolwich,  Elswick,  the 
railways,  and  the  great  industries.  He  asked  the  Government 
to  indicate  what  number  of  men  they  could  really  depend  on  to 
come  out.  Mr.  Haldane  declined,  saying  that  the  Government 
meant  to  eliminate  the  class  who  could  not  come  out,  and  it  was 
acting  on  the  same  conviction  that  it  would  get  the  men  as  Mr. 
Amold-Forster  had  exhibited  in  framing  his  scheme  for  a  short 
service  Army  with  a  Reserve  in  civil  employment.  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham and  Mr.  Arnold -Forster  were  not  satisfied,  but  the  clause  was 
carried  by  275  to  112,  and  clauses  17  to  27  were  agreed  to  under 
the  guillotine.  The  Labour  party,  however,  opposed  clause 
19  (punishment  for  failure  to  attend  an  embodiment),  which  was 
earned  by  264  to  145,  and  two  other  clauses  dealing  with 
punishments,  which  were  carried  likewise. 

The  Committee  stage  was  concluded  in  the  following  week, 
on  the  last  allotted  day,  June  10.  On  clause  28  (transitory 
provisions)  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Ashley  (Blackpool,  N, 
Lanes)  to  secure  that  the  units  transferred  to  the  new  Terri- 
torial Force  from  the  Militia,  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  shoald 
retain  their  existing  designations;  but  Mr.  Haldane,  while  de- 
claring his  intention  to  follow  the  course  proposed  as  far  as 
possible,  declined  to  be  bound  by  a  rigid  rule,  though  he  eventu- 
ally promised  to  seek  the  advice  of  a  representative  committee ; 
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and  Mr.  Ashley's  amendment  was  negatived  by  210  to  85.  On 
another  amendment,  he  explained  that  men  in  the  existing 
AuxiUary  Forces,  not  desiring  to  join  the  new  force,  would  be 
released  from  obligation  and  discharged.  On  clause  29  (enlist- 
ment and  training  of  the  special  Reservists)  Mr.  Ashley  moved 
an  amendment  adverse  to  the  enlistment  as  Reservists  of  men 
who  had  not  served  as  Regulars.  Mr.  Haldane  explained  that 
he  did  not  aim  at  providing  a  substitute  for  the  Reserve  proper ; 
the  third  training  battalions  were  to  supply  drafts  to  make 
good  the  wastage  of  war.  The  machinery  of  the  clause  was 
intended  to  fill  up  gaps.  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  ascribed  the  de- 
termination to  establish  the  new  Reserve  to  the  Army  Council's 
knowledge  that  the  regular  Army  Reserve  would  be  madequate 
in  a  great  war ;  it  was  so  in  the  South  African  War,  and  had 
been  reduced  by  Mr.  Haldane.  The  new  special  Reserve  would 
mostly  be  boys  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  on  whom  we  could  not 
depend  to  come  out  in  large  numbers  or  to  be  of  use  at  the 
front.  Mr.  Hobhouse  replied  that  the  regular  Reservists  would 
number  115,000,  and,  with  a  striking  force  of  160,000,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  hurry  immature  soldiers  to  the  front.  Mr. 
Wyndham,  Mr.  Amold-Forster,  and  several  Liberals  as  well  as 
Unionists,  pleaded  for  the  retention  of  the  Militia.  Mr.  Hal- 
dane still  resisted,  declaring  that  his  third  battalion  scheme  had 
the  full  approval  of  the  Army  Council  and  the  Defence  Com- 
mittee. He  explained  that  the  twelve  Irish  Militia  battalions 
would  leave  a  surplus  after  providing  third  battalions  for  the 
eight  Irish  regular  regiments.  Out  of  this  surplus  they  pro- 
posed to  make  twelve  more  battalions,  which  would  furnish 
drafts  if  required,  but  whose  primary  function  would  be  to  serve 
as  units.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  brief  speech,  asked  why  the  English 
and  Scottish  Militia  should  not  perform  similar  double  func- 
tions, and  Mr.  Haldane,  describmg  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  as 
very  important,  promised  to  consider  the  suggestion.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  302  to  108,  and  the  Committee 
stage  completed  after  two  further  divisions. 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  Budget  had  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
John  Morley,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  on  June  6,  in  a 
House  more  fully  attended  than  was  the  custom  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  before  a  crowded  audience  in  the  Strangers'  Galleries, 
many  of  them  native  Indians.  The  unrest  in  India  gave  special 
importance  to  Mr.  Morley's  speech,  which  was  lauded  by  all 
but  the  more  extreme  Radical  section  of  the  House.  In  the 
past  few  weeks,  he  said,  a  wrong  turn  taken  might  have  led  to 
a  dire  disaster,  to  avert  which  Titanic  eflforts  would  have  been 
necessary.  For  the  first  time  British  democracy  in  its  full 
strength  had  come  face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  of  Indian 
government.  The  difficulty  of  combining  personal  government 
with  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  pubhc  meeting  had  now 
become  acute.  After  a  preliminary  appeal  to  the  House  for 
reserve  and  caution  in  speech,  he  dealt  briefly  with  some  lead- 
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ing  features  of  the  Budget.  The  financial  position  was  sound ; 
there  was  ample  and  splendid  security  for  all  loans ;  the  salt 
tax  had  been  further  reduced.  The  surplus  was  due  partly  to 
prosperity,  partly  to  the  decision  to  reduce  Indian  military  ex- 
penditure by  500,000/.  In  the  autumn  a  Committee,  including 
Sir  Robert  Romer  and  Lord  Welby,  was  to  consider  the  re- 
apportionment between  the  India  Office  and  the  War  Office  of 
the  charge  for  maintenance  of  British  troops  in  India.  The 
question  of  railway  extension  was  exciting  ^eat  interest,  and  an 
inquiry  in  progress  into  the  details  of  railway  administration 
would  enable  the  Government  to  ascertain  how  far  the  com- 
plaints of  English  traders  were  well  founded.  On  the  whole 
this  was  a  prosperity  Budget,  but  overshadowed  by  the  plagua 
The  figures  of  deaths  were  appalling,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  population  was  300,000,000;  and  the 
means  of  coping  with  the  scourge  were  occupying  the  un- 
flagging and  zealous  attention  of  the  Indian  Government,  but 
the  difficulties  were  enormous,  particularly  the  reluctance  of  a 
suspicious  people  to  submit  to  sanitary  regulations.  After 
brief  references  to  the  opium  settlement  {postf  Foreign  and 
Colonial  History,  Chapter  VI.)  and  to  the  visit  of  the  Amir,  he 
stated  that  with  regard  to  Lord  Kitchener's  Army  scheme,  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  improved  equipment  was  re- 
quired and  that  special  military  expenditure  must  continue  for 
some  years ;  but  every  item  would  be  vigilantly  scrutinised  both 
in  England  and  India.  He  now  turned  to  the  topic  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  most  members — the  political  and  social  situa- 
tion in  India.  There  had  been  no  vacillation  and  supineness 
on  the  part  of  the  Viceroy.  As  to  the  Fuller  episode  (Annual 
Register,  1906,  p.  380),  while  speaking  highly  of  the  gifts  and 
experience  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  as  well 
as  of  his  action  in  refraining  from  controversy  with  the  Govern- 
ment since  his  return,  Mr.  Morley  pointed  out  that  Sir  J. 
Bampfylde  Fuller  had  determined  to  resign  unless  given  his 
own  way.  Coming  to  the  unrest  in  the  Punjab,  it  was  untrue 
that  the  Colonisation  Act  was  the  main  cause.  Of  twenty-eight 
meetings,  five  referred  to  agricultural  grievances,  the  rest  were 
purely  poUtical.  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  had  been  the  organiser-in- 
chief  of  the  agitation,  which  was  specially  promoted  among  the 
Sikhs,  our  best  soldiers,  and  among  the  military  pensioners; 
and  Mr.  Morley  gave  shocking  examples  of  its  methods. 
Prosecution  would  only  have  advertised  the  movement  and 
made  martyrs  of  the  agitators.  Faced  by  the  risk  of  conflagra- 
tion, it  would  have  been  absurd  for  the  Government  not  to  use 
the  weapon  of  deportation ;  and  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
regulations  of  1818  they  had  no  apolo^  to  ofi'er  (loud  Union- 
ist cheers).  After  deaUng  vnth  the  disturbances  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  he  declared,  as  in  1906,  that  India  must  remain  under 
personal  and  absolute  government.  For  this  he  cited  the 
authority  of  John  Stuart  Mill     But  he  gave  reasons  for  be- 
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lieving  that  the  government  of  India  was  too  hureancratic  and 
over-centralised,  and,  with  the  Viceroy's  concurrence,  he  had 
decided  to  appoint  a  Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  mis- 
chief of  over-centralisation.  We  ought  to  draw  to  our  side  the 
men  whom  the  agitators  were  trjring  to  influence.  The  masses, 
he  believed,  were  on  our  side  already ;  they  might  not  like  us, 
but  they  knew  that  they  depended  on  us  for  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order.  The  small  educated  section  of  the  community, 
who  desired  a  share  of  influence  and  office,  no  doubt  thought 
they  could  work  the  machine  of  government  as  efficiently  as 
British  hands  did  ;  he  was  convinced  that  they  could  not  work 
it  for  a  week.  He  said  most  emphatically,  and  amid  Ministerial 
cheers,  that  the  disturbances  should  not  suspend  reforms.  That 
would  be  regarded  by  the  natives  as  a  sign  of  fear.  The 
Government  had  approved  of  the  constitution  of  an  advisory 
council  of  notables,  and  of  some  substantial  enlargement  both 
of  the  Governor-Generars  Council  and  of  the  Provmcial  Legis- 
lative Councils.  Opportunities  would  also  be  given  for  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  Budget,  and  he  contemplated  no- 
minating one  Indian  member,  or  possibly  two,  to  serve  on  the 
Council  of  India.  In  conclusion,  he  quoted  a  saying  of  General 
Gordon,  that  the  only  way  to  govern  men  was  to  try  to  reaUse 
their  feelings;  and  said  that  any  one  who  wished  to  take  a 
fruitful  part  in  the  ruling  of  India  must  found  himself  on  the 
position  that  British  rule  must  continue.  The  alternative  was 
bloody  anarchy  and  chaos.  In  the  interests  of  the  many 
millions  committed  to  our  care  we  must  continue  to  face  all  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  our  position  in  India  with  a  valiant 
and  hopeful  spirit,  be  the  weather  fair  or  foul.  (This  speech 
was  loudly  cheered,  and  produced  a  most  favourable  impression 
both  in  the  country  and  m  the  House.) 

Earl  Percy  (Kensington,  S.)  congratulated  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  Mr.  Morley  on  the  firmness  shown  in  dealing  with 
recent  events,  but  thought  empowering  the  local  governments 
to  suppress  seditious  newspapers  preferable  to  prosecutions. 
Parliamentary  government  m  India  was,  of  course,  impossible. 
He  criticised  the  proposed  reforms  favourably  on  the  whole,  but 
pointed  out  various  objections  to  details,  deprecated  total  aboli- 
tion of  the  salt  tax  and  free  secular  State  education,  and  re- 
marked that  it  would  be  unjust  to  throw  on  India  the  whole 
loss  caused  by  the  change  in  opium  policy. 

Mr.  G.  Hardy  (Stoumarket,  Suffolk)  moved,  and  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford (Brentford,  Middlesex)  seconded  a  resolution  asking  for 
inauiry  into  the  causes  of  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  in 
Inaia  by  Parliamentary  Committee  or  Boyal  Commission.  This 
resolution,  which  Mr.  Morley  had  incidentally  deprecated  in  his 
speech,  was  discussed  for  a  long  time  in  a  thin  House.  The 
seconder  strongly  condemned  the  repressive  measures  taken  by 
the  Indian  Government ;  Mr.  Smeaton  (Stirlingshire)  attributed 
much  of  the  unrest  to  Lord  Curzon's  *' maladministration '* — 
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the  Delhi  Durbar  of  1903  during  plague  and  just  after  famine, 
the  Official  Secrets  Bill,  the  changes  in  the  Universities  and 
the  Calcutta  municipality,  and  the  invasion  of  Tibet.  Two 
Liberals,  Mr.  A.  Mason  (Coventry)  and  Mr.  Ellis  (RiishcUffe, 
Notts),  late  Under-Secretary  for  India,  supported  the  Govern- 
ment view,  and  Sir  H.  Cotton  (Nottingham,  E.)  deplored  the 
partition  of  Bengal  and  condemned  the  arrest  of  Lala  Lajpat 
Bai,  whose  position  he  compared  to  that  of  Dr.  Clifford  in 
England.  The  Government's  refusal  to  accept  the  resolution 
was  expressed  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  (Bristol,  E.),  Under-Secretary 
for  India,  and  ultimately,  during  an  attack  on  Lord  Curzon  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  O'Donnell  (Newington,  Waltvorth),  a  retired  Indian 
Civil  Servant,  the  debate  was  cut  short  by  the  11  o'clock  rule. 
It  was  never  resumed,  the  vote  being  passed  under  the  guillo- 
tine early  in  August ;  but  the  Liberal  dissentients,  for  some 
time  afterwards,  put  frequent  questions  implying  disapproval  of 
the  repressive  measures  of  the  Government.  On  June  19  such 
questions  were  put  regarding  the  deportation  of  Lala  Lajpat 
Bai,  and  Sir  Howard  Vincent  ejaculated  audibly,  **  Why  not 
shoot  him?''  This  called  out  a  storm  of  Nationalist  out- 
cries. Mr.  MacNeill  asked  the  Speaker  whether  a  clear  incite- 
ment to  murder  could  be  tolerated  in  the  House.  Sir  Howard 
Vincent  explained  that  his  words  were  not  intended  as  a  public 
utterance ;  the  Speaker,  who  had  not  caught  the  remark,  sug- 
gested that  observations  should  not  be  thus  interpolated,  and 
the  incident  closed  after  Mr.  MacNeill  had  remarked  that  any 
one  who  spoke  aloud  in  the  House  spoke  to  the  whole  Empire. 
While  the  Indian  disorders  had  thus  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Ministry  in  a  way  that  satisfied  every  one  but  a  section  of  their 
supporters,  their  alleged  laxity  in  dealing  with  Irish  ''cattle- 
dnving "  gave  the  Unionists  an  excellent  basis  for  attack. 
Frequent  questions  were  put  to  Mr.  Birrell  in  the  Commons, 
and  the  subject  occupied  the  House  of  Lords  on  June  4  and  5. 
The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  asked  the  Government  whether 
they  were  still  of  opinion  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was 
*'  very  satisfactory,"  as  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister ;  and,  after 
strongly  condenming  Mr.  Birrell's  replies,  he  gave  instances 
showing  serious  disorder  in  Clare,  Cork,  Galway  and  else- 
where. After  analysing  various  outrages  and  commenting 
on  judges'  charges,  he  complained  of  the  inflammatory  language 
of  Nationalist  magistrates  as  encouraging  lawlessness,  and 
urged  the  Government  to  take  action.  Lord  Clonbrock  gave 
further  examples  of  the  prevalent  terrorism,  declaring  that  the 
agitation  was  not  directed  solely  against  large  farmers,  and 
complained  that  inadequate  protection  was  given.  Lord  Den- 
man,  for  the  Government,  contended,  citing  statistics,  that 
there  was  practically  no  increase  of  agrarian  crime  or  boycotting 
since  1905.  Ireland  was  on  the  whole  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition, though  Boscommon  and  parts  of  four  other  counties 
were  not  so.     Cattle-driving  could  not  in  itself  be  considered  a 
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very  serious  crime,  and  in  parts  of  Galway  and  Roscommon 
the  Government  believed  that  there  was  a  legitimate  grievance, 
and  if  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  now 
sitting  seemed  likely  to  remove  it,  the  Government  would  not 
fail  to  act  on  them.  He  gave  particulars  of  the  measures 
taken  to  suppress  the  disturbances,  and  declared  that  the 
Government  had  no  desire  to  minimise  their  seriousness,  but  it 
was  equally  undesirable  to  overestimate  them.  The  Earl  of 
Mayo,  in  a  vigorous  speech,  declared  that  parts  of  Ireland  were 
in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  complained  that  Lord  Denman  had 
justified  cattle-driving.  Lord  Barrymore,  Lord  Dunboyne, 
and,  on  the  following  day,  Viscount  Hill,  produced  further 
particulars  of  the  prevalent  lawlessness.  The  Earl  of  Donough- 
more  remarked  favourably  on  the  difference  of  Lord  Denman's 
speech  from  Mr.  Birrell's,  but  strongly  condemned  his  extenua- 
tion of  cattle-driving. 

The  Earl  of  Crewe,  replying  for  the  Government,  insisted 
that  in  the  main  the  state  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  was 
satisfactory,  but  there  were  disturbances  in  some  districts,  due 
to  agrarian  depression,  and  the  Government,  he  intimated, 
were  hoping  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  unrest.  They  recog- 
nised the  rights  of  the  owners  of  the  grazing  lands  to  dispose  of 
them,  but  they  were  bound  to  place  themselves  in  the  position 
of  those  who  held  small,  poor,  uneconomic  holdings  in  view  of 
these  great  empty  farms.  He  defended  the  administration  of 
the  law  and  the  action  of  the  police,  and  explained  that  Lord 
Denman  meant  that  cattle-driving  could  not  be  compared  to 
such  crimes  as  cattle-maiming.  If  magistrates  were  not  doing 
their  duty,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  if  notified,  would  deal  with 
them,  and  the  Government  would  support  him.  To  impute  to 
the  Government  sympathy  with  disorder  and  crime,  tended  to 
encourage  lawlessness.  As  regarded  cattle-driving,  prosecutions 
had  been  ordered,  but  sUch  disorder  as  existed  could  be  dealt 
with  under  the  ordinary  law. 

After  an  emphatic  appeal  from  Lord  Ashbourne  to  the 
Government  to  rise  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility,  the  Marquess 
of  Ripon,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  associated  himself  with  the  Earl  of 
Crewe's  speech,  and  deprecated  the  construction  put  on  Lord 
Denman's  words.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  in  closing  the 
debate,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  Government  were 
now  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland, 
and  hoped  that  they  would  no  longer  hesitate.  A  few  days 
later  (June  12)  Mr.  Birrell,  in  reply  to  a  question,  said  that  he 
expected  owners  "  to  take  the  ordinary  steps  to  secure  their 
property,"  which  was  explained  in  a  further  debate  in  the  Lords 
(June  24)  by  Lord  Denman  to  mean  that  they  should  be  on  the 
spot  to  assist  the  police.  On  this  latter  date  renewed  Ministerial 
assurances  were  given  that  the  law  should  be  upheld. 

The  rejection  of  the  Irish  Councils  Bill  was  further  explained 
in  a  manifesto  issued  by  Mr.  Redmond  by  the  direction  of  a 
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Nationalist  party  meeting  on  June  11.  The  Nationalist  vote, 
they  said,  had  been  given  to  the  Liberals  merely  because  their 
opponents  desired  coercion  and  the  reduction  of  Irish  representa- 
tion ;  the  Government  had  been  misled  by  its  officials  and  the 
representations  of  certain  Irishmen,  and  so  had  brought  in  the 
Bill.  Its  rejection  forced  the  Irish  question  to  the  front,  and, 
if  the  Irish  people  showed  themselves  in  earnest,  they  could 
soon  coerce  any  Government  into  introducing  a  very  different 
measure. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  a  Unionist  demonstration 
against  it  had  been  planned  at  Queen's  Hall,  London ;  and  this 
WAS  held,  as  arranged,  on  June  13,  in  spite  of  the  altered  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Balfour,  its  chairman,  commiserated  Mr.  Birrell  for 
this,  his  second  failure,  and  for  having  united  Ulster  loyalists, 
Parliamentary  Nationalists,  and  extremists  against  the  Govern- 
ment's proposals.  A  new  situation  has  been  bom  of  the  failure. 
Devolution  was  dead,  but  there  were  now  two  dangers ;  first, 
the  Government  having  failed  to  capture  the  Nationalists  with 
legislation,  might  try  to  do  so  by  relaxing  administration.  Lord 
Denman's  statement  as  to  cattle-driving  might  be  a  slip  due  to 
inexperience,  but  it  fitted  only  too  well  with  the  answers  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  in  the  Commons.  The  second  danger,  as  he 
had  predicted  in  that  hall  in  December,  1905,  was  that  they 
were  face  to  face  with  the  Home  Rule  issue.  The  Unionists 
might  be  weak  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  they  had  public 
opinion  behind  them.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  moving  a 
resolution  condemnatory  of  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
summarised  the  points  made  in  the  recent  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords — that  the  police  were  overworked,  the  behaviour  of  the 
local  magistrates  was  scandalous,  and  the  legitimate  courts  were 
being  replaced  by  those  of  the  Land  League ;  and  Mr.  Long 
spoke  to  another  resolution,  urging  the  Unionist  members  to 
place  before  the  electors  the  need  of  an  impartial  and  vigorous 
administration  in  Ireland. 

The  immediate  course  of  events,  however,  did  not  bear  out 
these  Unionist  views.  The  Home  Secretary  had  taken  an  early 
occasion  (June  7)  to  declare  himself  still  a  Home  Ruler ;  the 
Directorate  of  the  Irish  National  League  ratified  the  decision 
of  the  Convention  on  June  20 ;  the  Councils  Bill  was  formally 
withdrawn  on  July  29 ;  but  there  were  no  further  events  verify- 
ing Mr.  Balfour's  anticipations. 

The  effect  on  the  Nationalist  and  Liberal  relations  was 
exemplified  a  little  later  (June  19)  when  Mr.  T.  L.  Corbett 
(Dotun,  N,)  introduced  a  Bill  (which  got  no  further)  authorising 
the  appointment  of  a  Commission  to  inquire  as  to  the  need  for 
the  inspection  of  monastic  and  conventual  institutions.  He 
explained  that  one  of  his  objects  was  to  prevent  the  detention 
of  men  and  women  against  their  will.  Mr.  John  Redmond  tried 
to  stop  the  introduction  on  a  point  of  order,  and  Mr.  W.  Red- 
mond (Clare ^  E.)  deprecated   Liberal  support  of  bigotry  and 
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sectarian  animosity.  But  leave  was  ^ven  to  introduce  the  Bill 
by  125  to  121,  many  Liberals  votmg  in  the  majority.  A 
Nationalist  shouted,  ''  This  puts  an  end  to  the  Liberal  alliance." 

The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Bill  now  took  the  place 
vacated  by  the  defunct  Irish  Councils  Bill.  Its  second  reading 
was  debated  on  June  12  and  13,  and  Mr.  GhapUn  (Wimbledouy 
Surrey),  who  was  generally  welcomed  on  his  reappearance,  pro- 
mised Opposition  support  for  any  measure  tending  to  arrest 
rural  depopulation,  but  cited  evidence  ascribing  it  to  the  fall  of 
prices  due  to  foreign  competition,  and  also  recent  testimony 
that  land  for  small  holdings  and  allotments  could  be  obtained 
vnthout  difficulty. — This  conflicted  with  the  Prime  Minister's 
assertion  (p.  101). — The  act  of  1892,  which  he  himself  had  intro- 
duced, sought  to  add  to  the  number  of  small  owners ;  but  the 
kind  of  tenancy  created  by  the  present  Bill  seemed  to  him  most 
pernicious.  Presumably  the  Government  adopted  it  desiring  that 
losses  should  be  borne  by  the  ratepayers  and  not  the  Treasury. 
In  one  respect  the  Act  of  1892  had  failed;  the  succeeding 
Liberal  Government  had  superseded  it  by  an  Allotments  Act, 
and  the  allotments  had  been  frequently  worked  out  and  given 
up.  The  supersession  of  recalcitrant  County  Councils  by  the 
Agricultural  Commissioners  would  set  up  difficulties ;  at  Epping 
in  1878  a  local  authority  had  come  off  victor  in  a  conflict  with 
the  Government.  Compulsory  leasing  would  be  unfair  to  the 
landlords ;  mortgagees,  disliking  the  security  of  small  holdings, 
might  call  in  their  loans ;  or  tenants,  part  of  whose  holdings 
had  been  taken,  might  surrender  the  rest.  Were  landlords  who 
suffered  and  tenants  who  were  dispossessed  to  be  compensated  ? 
Where  a  landlord  owned  a  whole  parish,  as  compensation  fell 
on  the  rates,  he  would  have  to  compensate  himself.  He  feared 
over-building  on  small  holdings  and  congestion  as  the  result. 
The  subject  should  not  be  made  a  party  question,  and  he  hoped 
for  concessions  in  Committee. 

Mr*  Harcourt  (Rossendale,  N.E.  Lanes)  hoped  this  speech 
did  not  mean  that  the  Opposition  were  *'  willing  to  wound  but 
afraid  to  strike."  The  Government  would  foster  small  hold- 
ings for  which  he  believed  the  demand  was  vndespread,  but 
only  under  sound  economic  conditions.  After  some  remin- 
iscences of  the  debate  on  the  Act  of  1892,  which  he  described 
as  a  ludicrous  and  pathetic  failure,  he  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment left  intact  the  machinery  for  purchase  under  it,  but  they 
meant  to  create  tenancies  under  public  authorities.  Holders 
under  those  authorities  ought  not  to  benefit  by  accretions  of 
value  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  local  community.  Small 
owners  again  might  be  induced  to  sell  for  purposes  other  than 
agriculture,  or  might  misuse  their  land.  Absolute  ownership 
would  absorb  the  capital  needed  for  equipment,  or  let  in  the 
money-lender,  who  might  by  degrees  oust  the  holders,  only  to 
relet  at  exorbitant  rates.  Or,  excessive  charges  might  be  laid 
on  the  land  {e,g,,  for  a  widow),  or,  in  intestacy,  the  law  of  primo- 
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geniture  would  operate,  perhaps  unfairly.  He  wanted  to  see 
small  men  climbing  the  ladder  of  agriculture  by  self-help  and 
self-reliance,  and  a  system  of  leasing  would  enable  them  to  ad- 
vance by  steps.  As  to  equipment,  the  loans  clauses  were  those 
of  the  Act  of  1892,  but  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  believed  that 
the  Bill  would  make  the  land  "blossom  with  bricks  and 
mortar " ;  small  parcels  of  land  would  be  attached  to  existing 
buildings,  and  the  equipment  would  often  be  provided  by  the 
tenants  or  by  the  aid  of  co-operative  societies.  After  dealing  in 
some  detail  with  the  terms  of  loans  to  be  made  under  the  Bill, 
he  said  that  an  owner  would  be  entitled  to  be  compensated  for 
deterioration  of  his  land,  and  that  the  County  Council  by  the 
terms  of  the  lease  would  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion. An  owner  whose  land  was  leased  would  for  the  first  time 
have  a  guaranteed  rent.  There  was  nothing  revolutionary  in 
giving  the  Board  of  Agriculture  power  to  over-ride  defaulting 
County  Councils.  After  disputing  the  view  that  the  Bill  gave 
the  small  holder  insufficient  security  of  tenure,  he  promised 
consideration  to  amendments  enlarging  its  usefulness,  but  not 
to  those  for  its  limitation. 

Of  subsequent  speakers,  two  Welsh  members,  Mr.  Ellis 
Davies  and  Mr.  Hemmerde,  regretted  that  nothing  was  done 
for  the  distressed  small  holders  of  Wales,  the  latter  also  com- 
plaining that  the  Government  had  not  begun  their  land  legisla- 
tion by  introducing  a  Valuation  Bill.  Mr.  Long  (Dublin,  S.) 
remarked  that  there  was  no  machinery  in  the  Bill  to  assist  and 
guide  the  small  holders,  and  that  if  very  successful,  it  would 
destroy  the  landlords  and  large  farmers,  the  pioneers  in  agri- 
cultural improvement.  He  predicted  serious  friction  between 
the  Government  and  the  County  Councils.  The  real  reason 
why  the  Government  preferred  leasing  to  purchase  was  that  a 
certain  section  of  their  followers  wanted  to  put  a  special  tax  on 
ownership ;  90  per  cent,  of  the  class  to  be  benefited  would  pre- 
fer the  latter  tenure. 

Sir  E.  Strachey  {Somerset,  S.)  briefly  replied  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  and  next  day  (June  13)  Mr.  G.  Boberts,  the 
Labour  member  for  Norwich,  regretted  that  the  measure  was 
not  more  comprehensive,  and  that  precedence  had  not  been 
given  to  a  Land  Valuation  Bill  and  a  Registration  of  Title 
Bill.  Sir  W.  Foster  {Hkeston,  Derbyshire)  supported  the  measure 
as  tending  to  check  physical  deterioration ;  but  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood, the  Liberal  member  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  protested 
against  it,  as  contrary  to  Free  Trade,  and  argued  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  enhance  the  value  of  land,  so  that  the  landlords 
would  gain  more  than  the  labourers.  He  moved  an  amend- 
ment, which  found  no  seconder,  deprecating  legislation  author- 
ising public  expenditure  for  the  encouragement  of  one  industry, 
and  aeclaring  that  small  holdings  and  intensive  cultivation 
could  best  be  secured  by  basing  the  rates  on  the  value  of  un- 
improved land. 
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Mr.  Balfour,  after  coDgratulating  Mr.  Wedgwood  on  having 
the  courage  of  his  opinions,  enlarged  on  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  advocating  three  wholly  inconsistent  policies 
for  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively.  Maintaining 
that  the  size  of  holdings  was  due  to  economic  causes,  he  argued 
that  as  the  Government  were  introducing  new  conditions  of 
industry  they  should  help  small  holders  over  the  transition 
period,  and  encourage  them  by  making  them  freeholders.  The 
compulsory  hiring  of  improved  land  in  which  capital  had  been 
sunk  was  unjustifiable ;  it  should  have  been  bought  outright ; 
the  task  imposed  on  the  local  authorities  was  burdensome,  and 
there  should  be  provision  sanctioning  the  creation  of  freeholds. 
It  would  be  impracticable  to  coerce  the  County  Councils,  and 
the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  unsuccessful  experiments 
should  be  borne  by  the  Exchequer.  The  defects  in  the  scheme 
could  be  remedied,  and  by  amendment  it  could  be  made  useful. 

Among  later  speakers.  Sir  F.  Channing  (Northants^  E.)  thought 
that  the  Government  should  introduce  specific  guarantees  for 
the  good  cultivation  of  the  land  leased  and  its  return  unde- 
teriorated ;  Mr.  Bridgeman  (Oswestry)  treated  the  Bill  as  gener- 
ally quite  inadequate,  out  suggested  improvements  in  Conmiittee ; 
and  Mr.  Collings  argued  in  favour  of  peasant  proprietorship  and 
against  mere  occupancy. 

The  Solicitor-General — Sir  W.  Bobson  (South  Shields) — wind- 
ing up  for  the  Government,  pointed  out  that  the  Parish  Councils 
had  done  much  more  to  provide  allotments  than  District 
Councils  had,  and  therefore  the  transfer  of  the  powers  of  the 
latter  to  the  former  contemplated  by  the  Bill  was  not  a  retro- 
grade step.  As  to  the  overnding  of  apathetic  local  authorities 
by  the  Agricultural  Commissioners,  he  invited  Mr.  Balfour's 
co-operation  in  asserting  the  right  of  representative  assembUes 
when  the  Government  introduced  their  resolution  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  there  was  a  precedent  in  the  Education 
(Defaulting  Authorities)  Act  passed  by  the  late  Government. 
The  Opposition  had  rather  exaggerated  the  power  to  be  conferred 
on  the  Commissioners.  A  clause  in  the  Bill  authorised  the 
latter  to  make  experiments  at  the  cost  of  the  Exchequer  to 
prove  the  feasibility  of  small  holdings  in  a  given  locality,  and 
this,  it  was  hoped,  would  bring  the  Conmiissioners  and  the 
Councils  into  agreement.  If  proprietorship  were  established, 
there  was  the  difficulty  of  equipment.  As  to  compulsion,  the 
State  had  always  recognised  a  special  right  and  duty  towards 
landed  property,  and  there  were  twenty-three  Acts  providing  for 
loans  to  landlords.  The  duty  was  to  the  cultivators  and  com- 
munity, not  merely  to  the  owner.  But  the  paramount  urgency 
for  the  Bill  lay  in  rural  depopulation. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  dissentient  voice ; 
but  a  motion  by  Mr.  Balfour  that  it  be  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  was  negatived  by  380  to  107,  and  it 
went  to  a  standing  Committee. 
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In  foreign  affairs  meanwhile  an  important  development  was 
announced.  An  inaccurate  statement  m  a  Paris  evening  paper, 
Messidor  (June  14),  drew  from  the  French  Government  a  semi- 
official explanation  that  Notes  had  been  exchanged  between 
France  and  Spain  pledging  those  Powers  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic  which 
affected  their  freedom  of  communication  with  their  respective 
possessions ;  and  it  was  understood  that  similar  Notes  had  been 
exchanged  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  These  Notes 
might  be  regarded  as  the  logical  result  of  the  Anglo-French 
entente  of  1904,  and  of  the  Franco-Spanish  Agreement  respect- 
ing Morocco.  This,  probably,  represented  the  substratum  of 
truth  in  the  rumour  current  in  April  of  an  Anglo-Spanish 
alliance  (p.  90).  Incidentally  Great  Britain  obtained  for  the 
first  time  an  acknowledgment  of  her  position  and  rights  at 
Gibraltar. 

No  special  political  significance  could  be  attached  to  the  visit 
to  England  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  (June  8-13), 
though  their  relationship  to  the  British  Boyal  family  secured 
them  a  hearty  popular  reception.  They  were  splendidly  enter- 
tained at  Court  and  by  the  City  Corporation,  and  received  an 
address  of  welcome  at  the  Guildhall  on  Jane  10. 

To  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  debates  in  Supply  on 
the  Army  Estimates  on  June  11  had  been  of  exceptional  interest. 
It  had  become  known  that  Messrs.  Eynochs  had  supplied  cordite 
to  the  Government  to  which  a  minute  quantity  of  perchloride 
of  mercury  had  been  added ;  the  effect  was  to  nullify  the  usual 
heat  test  officially  applied  on  its  receipt,  and  the  way  might  be 
opened  for  the  acceptance  of  inferior  and  dangerous  qualities 
of  the  explosive.  Proceedings  had  been  taken  against  the  firm, 
and  the  cordite  in  their  Arklow  factory  seized  under  judicial 
authority;  and  in  this  certain  Nationalist  fnembers  had  dis- 
covered a  new  Irish  grievance.  Mr.  Bellairs  (King's  Lynn),  who 
had  postponed  a  motion  on  the  subject  in  the  interest  of  the 
Indian  Budget  debate,  now  moved  a  reduction  of  the  vote,  and 
referred  to  explosions  ascribed  to  deteriorated  cordite  on  the 
French  battleship  JSna  (March  12),  on  H.M.S.  Fox  and  Revenge, 
at  Woolwich  Arsenal  (Feb.  11),  and  in  land  magazines  in  India. 
Cordite,  he  said,  must  deteriorate  in  storage  and  under  a  high 
temperature,  and  that  doctored  with  perchloride  of  mercury — 
which  had  been  supplied  by  another  firm  as  well  as  by  Eynochs 
— ^might  already  be  dangerous.  In  reply,  Mr.  Haldane  made  an 
interesting  and  learned  speech.  He  explained  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  stopped  deliveries  of  all  cordite  containing  mercuric 
chloride,  and  other  tests  were  being  applied  to  all  suspected  cor- 
dite. The  cordite  at  Woolwich  was  there  to  be  tested  ;  it  was 
not  from  Eynochs,  and  had  become  doubtful  in  India.  He  was 
reticent  about  the  Woolwich  explosion,  because  certain  new  and 
very  promising  explosives  had  been  stored  there.  After  explain- 
ing the  mode  of  action  of  these  high  explosives  and  the  method 
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of  making  them  safe,  he  illustrated  their  safety  when  properly 
handled  by  telling  tlae  House,  amid  much  laughter,  that  he 
had  often  brought  a  cordite  walking  stick  within  its  precincts. 
But  cordite  had  to  be  tested,  in  ways  which  he  explained,  to 
see  that  it  did  not  deteriorate.  Mercuric  chloride  acted  as  an 
antiseptic  in  gun  cotton,  but  he  strongly  condemned  its  ^- 
dition  to  cordite,  where  its  sole  purpose  was  to  mask  the  heat 
test.  If  there  were  any  risk  they  would  destroy  all  the  sus- 
pected cordite,  but  if  by  testing  they  could  make  sure  that  it 
was  good,  it  was  well  to  do  so.  They  had  submitted  the  ques- 
tion of  its  treatment  to  perhaps  the  strongest  scientific  com- 
mittee which  ever  sat,  and  everything  would  be  done  under 
their  advice. 

Mr.  Amold-Forster,  expressing  apparently  the  prevalent 
view,  regarded  this  statement  as  satisfactory,  and  further  as- 
surances were  subsequently  given ;  but  Mr.  Bellairs  pressed 
his  amendment,  which  was  defeated  by  196  to  23.  Some  time 
later,  however,  on  the  Home  Office  vote  (June  27)  the  Home 
Secretary  read  out  the  terms  of  a  settlement  between  his  de- 
partment and  Messrs.  Eynoch,  providing  that  litigation  should 
cease,  and  that  the  firm  should  not  use  mercuric  chloride  in 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  for  the  Services. 

The  Territorial  and  Reserve  Forces  Bill  was  considered  on 
report  on  Monday,  June  17,  and,  on  an  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  exempting  the  Militia  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  first  clause,  Mr.  Haldane  agreed  to  the  demand  of 
June  10  (p.  151).  It  could  be  done  without  altering  the  Bill, 
and  under  the  powers  of  organisation  conferred  by  it  the 
effect  would  be  to  transfer  to  the  first  line  the  Militia  battalions 
(substantially  101),  which  were  worth  preserving.  The  rest 
would  go  into  the  Territorial  Army,  and  the  battalions  which 
were  taken  would  belong  to  the  Regular  Army.  The  training 
would  be  six  months  in  the  first  year,  and  afterwards  fifteen 
davs.  The  Militia  would  have  to  serve  abroad.  The  financial 
effect  would  be  small.  The  Militia  would  come  in  under  Part 
III.  of  the  Bill  (Reserve  Forces),  care  being  taken  to  preserve 
as  far  as  possible  the  regimental  names  and  traditions.  Mr. 
Balfour  expressed  his  grateful  sense  of  the  concession,  as  did 
two  Liberal  members,  Mr.  Warner  (Lichfield^  Staffs)  and  Mr. 
McCrae  (Edinburghy  E.).  Mr.  Arnold-Forster,  however,  could 
only  regard  it  as  a  beginning.  Amendments  exempting  the 
Yeomanry  and  the  Volunteers  from  the  operation  of  Clause  1 
having  been  withdrawn,  Viscount  Morpeth  {Birmingham,  S.) 
moved  an  amendment  to  secure  adequate  representation  of  the 
local  authorities  on  the.  county  associations.  Mr.  .Haldane  said 
that  his  first  idea  was  to  make  the  associations  representative 
bodies,  but  the  Volunteers  declared  that  they  would  not  be  a 
County  Council  Army,  and  therefore,  after  consulting  with 
Volunteer  officers,  he  thought  it  right  that  the  associations 
should  be  largely  appointed  by  the  Army  Council,  but  he  hoped 
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that  the  county  authorities  would  have  an  honourable  share  in 
the  work  of  the  association  which  would  be  kept  by  various 
means  in  touch  with  the  War  Office.  The  amendment  was 
negatived  by  265  to  99.  Mr.  Ashley  moved  an  amendment  en- 
abling each  association  to  form  its  own  scheme  and  send  it  to 
the  -Amny  Council  for  approval.  This  was  negatived  by  267  to 
89,  majority  178.  Subsequently  Sir  H.  Craik  moved  an  amend- 
ment reversing  the  decision  (p.  144)  to  withhold  State  assist- 
ance from  school  cadet  corps  consisting  of  boys  below  sixteen 
years  of  age.  This  led  to  a  brisk  debata  Mr.  Haldane  declared 
that  though  boys*  brigades  were  good  things,  he  had  no  money 
to  spare  for  them.  Mr.  Wyndham  charged  the  Government  with 
setting  up  a  class  distinction.  In  the  great  public  schools  the 
cadet  corps  would  continue  to  be  encouraged,  while  the  children 
in  the  elementary  schools  were  to  be  vowed  to  mere  industrial- 
ism. Mr.  Bennett  {Woodstock,  Oxfordshire)  considered  the  mili- 
tary training  of  very  young  children  as  futile  and  as  wasting 
time ;  French  schools  had  given  up  their  cadet  corps.  Sir  W. 
Collins  (St.  Pancrasy  W.)  objected  to  premature  specialisation 
of  any  kind,  and  held  that  we  should  show  our  sincere  desire 
for  peace,  especially  during  the  Hague  Conference.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  Mr.  Balfour  appealed  to  the  Government 
to  reconsider  their  decision,  but,  the  closure  resolutions  operat- 
ing, the  amendment  was  negatived  by  304  to  114. 

Next  day,  an  amendment  proposed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
(Gravesend)  to  secure  that  the  men  in  the  Territorial  Army 
should  receive  three  months'  training  on  enlistment,  besides 
enabling  Mr.  Haldane  to  explain  very  fully  the  constitutional 
safeguards  on  embodiment,  led  to  the  revelation  that  the  whole 
of  that  force  would  not  be  embodied,  much  less  brought  into 
the  field,  at  one  time.  Another  amendment  led  to  an  arrange- 
ment, suggested  by  Mr.  Balfour,  that  the  Army  Council  should 
be  empowered  to  make  special  provisions  as  to  calling  up  those 
arsenal  workmen  or  others,  either  individually  or  in  their  units, 
who,  though  enlisted  in  the  Territorial  Force,  would  be  more 
needed  in  other  capacities  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  penal 
clauses  of  the  Bill  were  criticised  with  some  indignation  in  very 
different  quarters,  but  were  eventually  retained  by  large  majori- 
ties. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  next  day,  June  19,  after  a 
scantily  attended  debate.  Mr.  Amold-Forster  remarked  that 
only  about  nine  of  its  thirty-eight  clauses  had  been  adequately 
treated  in  Committee,  so  that  detailed  discussion  was  left  to  the 
Lords.  But  the  substance  of  the  Bill,  he  said,  had  vanished. 
Three  of  its  original  features,  specially  repugnant  to  the  Opposi- 
tion, had  disappeared  ;  the  Militia  was  now  not  to  be  destroyed, 
the  special  contingent  would  consequently  not  be  brought  into 
existence,  and  the  contemplated  injury  to  the  Yeomanry  had 
been  deferred  for  three  years.  The  Volunteers,  too,  were  as 
before,  except  for  the  creation  of  county  asooci^tious  which 
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would  matter  little  and  probably  never  come  into  existence. 
He  did  not  regard  the  Bill  as  adding  to  the  strength  of  the 
Army  in  time  of  war.  They  were  no  nearer  the  possession  of 
a  striking  force,  and  the  expeditionary  force  of  160,000  men 
was  a  myth.  In  eighteen  months  nothing  had  been  done  to 
make  the  Army  more  efficient,  and  a  good  deal  to  make  it  less 
so.  He  disclaimed  party  considerations ;  his  only  ambition  was 
that  we  should  have  an  Army  which  should  win.  But  the  con- 
cession made  respecting  the  Militia  (p.  161)  was  a  step  towards 
a  real  Territorial  Army,  though  developments  would  be  needed. 
For  the  Bill  itself  no  one  would  be  any  the  better  or  worse. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean,  Glouoester)  put  a  lower 
value  on  the  concession  as  to  the  Militia.  In  the  course  of  a 
lengthened  criticism  he  urged  that  the  civilian  territorial  Army 
should  have  independent  representation  on  the  Army  Council, 
and  doubted  whether  the  Bill  was  worth  the  time  it  had  taken 
up.  The  division  into  two  lines  was  arbitrary,  the  Regular 
line  was  based  on  principles  both  costly  and  ineffective,  and 
permanent  reduction  of  expenditure  would  be  impracticable. 

Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  (Galway)  announced  that  the  National- 
ists would  oppose  the  Bill.  Its  appeal  to  patriotism  involved 
trust  in  the  people,  and  the  Irish  Councils  Bill  was  a  perfect 
roonmnent  of  distrust.  Mr.  Lea  (St.  Pancras,  E.)  declared 
that  the  Bill  would  foster  a  spirit  of  jingoism,  and  Mr.  Hender- 
son (BarTiard  Castle,  Durham),  for  the  Labour  party,  condemned 
it  as  tending  to  increase  militarism  and  military  expenditure, 
and  as  altering  the  civil  character  of  the  Volunteers.  Mr. 
Wyndham  (Dover)  said  that  the  Opposition  could  not  oppose  the 
third  reading,  but  could  accept  no  responsibility  for  this  legisla- 
tion ;  and  in  a  broad  general  survey  of  the  measure,  pleaded 
against  rigidity  and  over-symmetry  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Auxiliary  Forces. 

Mr.  Hiftldane,  in  reply,  recognised  gratefully  that  the  Opposi- 
tion generally  had  given  hope  of  laying  a  foundation  by  joint 
efforts  for  reorganising  the  forces  of  the  Crown.  As  a  lawyer, 
he  declared  that  those  forces  could  not  possibly,  as  suggested, 
have  been  reorganised  without  this  Bill.  If  on  the  Liberal  side 
they  were  more  concerned  with  social  than  with  military  prob- 
lems, they  were  less  fettered  by  their  military  members  than  the 
Opposition.  In  this  new  and  vigorous  Parliament  they  had 
seized  a  golden  opportunity.  The  penal  provisions  were  less 
oppressive  than  those  existing  for  the  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers ; 
and  he  defended  his  adhesion  to  the  Cardwell  system  for  the 
Regular  Army ;  and  gave  his  reasons  for  not  approving,  as  an 
alternative,  a  large  short-service  Anny,  supported  by  Reserves. 
Under  the  Militia  scheme  as  modified  there  would  be  12,000 
more  men  available  for  supplying  the  wastage  of  war.  Sum- 
marising the  broad  principles  of  his  scheme,  he  said  be  first 
aimed  at  getting  a  highly  mobile  expeditionary  force,  which  was 
orgaoieed  by  the  Army  Order  of  January  14  (p.  4) ;  next  at 
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putting  the  auxiliary  services  on  a  Militia  basis,  i.e.,  formed  from 
the  civilian  population  ;  and,  thirdly,  at  bringing  the  Army  into 
closer  contact  with  the  nation.  That  implied  a  second  line,  for 
v^rhich  a  local  character  and  organisation  was  requisite.  The 
Bill  was  part  only,  but  an  essential  part,  of  a  large  scheme.  The 
tone  of  the  discussions  showed  that  Army  policy  was  getting 
to  a  stage  independent  of  party. 

After  other  speeches,  the  Bill   was  read  a  third  time  by 
286  to  63. 

In  Supply  next  day,  June  20,  Sir  F.  Banbury  (City  of  Lon- 
don) called  attention  to  the  interest  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  Meux's  brewery,  which  held  a  contract — for  which, 
however.  Lord  Tweedmouth  was  in  no  way  responsible — to 
supply  the  Navy  with  beer.  In  1900,  the  Liberals,  especially 
Mr.  Haldane,  had  attacked  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  a  similar 
connection  with  Kynochs,  and  had  urged  that  Ministers  should 
declare  their  connection  with  firms  tendering  for  Government 
contracts  before  the  tenders  were  made.  Sir  F.  Banbury's 
action  was,  therefore,  retaliatory.  Mr.  Haldane  urged  that  it 
made  a  difference  when  the  company  was  public,  but  other 
members  denied  that  the  distinction  was  applicable.  Subse- 
quently the  Opposition  divided  the  Committee  on  the  votes  for 
military  armaments  and  for  barracks,  it  being  alleged  that 
Piershill  Barracks,  at  Edinburgh,  and  others  were  insanitary, 
but  were  beaten  by  large  majorities. 

A  more  exciting  debate  arose  later  on  the  Colonial  Oflice 
vote,  in  which  Mr.  Fell  (Great  Yarmouth)  moved  a  nominal  re- 
duction, urging  that  the  grant  of  an  independent  legislature  to 
the  Orange  River  Colony,  announced  in  the  letters  patent 
published  on  June  10,  should  be  delayed  till  after  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  Transvaal  Constitution.  Mr.  Mackarness 
(^Newbiiry,  Berks),  from  a  different  standpoint,  urged  delaying  the 
nomination  of  the  Second  Chamber  for  the  Colony  until  after 
the  elections,  that  it  might  be  so  selected  as  to  secure  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Lyttelton  (St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square),  who  incidentally  expressed  admiration 
of  the  speeches  of  General  Botha  in  England,  remarked  that 
there  was  a  British  as  well  as  a  Dutch  point  of  view,  and  ex- 
pressed doubts  whether  strict  impartiality  was  being  observed. 
He  condemned  the  contemplated  guaranteed  loan  as  unfair  to  the 
urban  and  mainly  British  population  who  paid  85  percent,  of  the 
taxation,  while  half  the  loan  was  to  be  spent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rural  Dutch  ;  and  he  commented  unfavourably  on  the  coincident 
modification  of  the  Transvaal  Chinese  labour  policy.  To  replace 
Chinese  by  natives,  if  there  were  over-pressure,  would  double  or 
even  triple  the  death-rate  in  the  mines.  Moreover,  General 
Botha  in  1903  had  declared  for  cutting  up  the  native  reserves 
into  fanns,  so  that  the  Liberals  might  be  sending  to  the  mines 
unfit  labourers,  forced  into  them  by  having  their  reserves  broken 
up,  besides  removing  the  barrier  protecting  the  natives  against 
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arbitrary  acts.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  would  never  permit 
unjust  discrimination  against  the  British  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  delivered  a  spirited  reply.  The  late 
Ministry  had  attempted  to  delay  self-government  in  the  new 
Colonies  while  they  were  raising  up  a  new  population  in  them 
to  counter-balance  the  Dutch.  To  boom  the  mines  and  create 
an  artificial  development,  they  had  imported  Chinese,  but  all 
these  plans  had  been  vi8ionar>\  The  importation  had  reduced 
white  labour  in  the  mines  and  half  the  Johannesburg  population 
and  even  some  of  the  land  settlers  had  voted  for  Dutch  candi- 
dates. From  these  **  nightmare  pilgrimages "  the  Liberal 
Government  had  recalled  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  country. 
Manhood  suffrage  had  been  introduced  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  Transvaal,  because  many  points  specially  desired  by  the 
British  were  conceded  to  them,  and  this,  which  the  Dutch 
desired,  was  balanced  against  these  concessions.  Had  the 
Orange  River  Colony  been  treated  diffierently  the  Government 
would  have  been  supposed  to  be  discriminating  against  it. 
**  We  have  reached  the  end  of  Chinese  labour  "  (loud  Ministerial 
cheers).  The  decision  had  been  left  to  the  Transvaal  Parliament 
to  avoid  uniting  the  population,  and  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
against  **  Downing  Street  dictation."  Their  policy  had  been 
vindicated.  He  attacked  Mr.  Lyttelton  for  seeming  to  suggest 
that  the  natives  might  be  forced  into  the  mines,  and  denounced 
the  statement,  made  courteously  by  Mr.  Lyttelton,  but  repeated 
uncourteously  outside,  that  the  Transvaal  Government  had  been 
bribed  to  get  rid  of  the  Chinese.  The  loan  would  have  been 
raised  in  any  case,  but  the  Ministry  **  wanted  to  show  that  there 
were  other  credit  resources  in  the  world  besides  those  depend- 
ing on  the  favour  of  the  Witwatersrand  connection  *'  (loud 
Ministerial  cheers).  He  hoped  the  Opposition  leaders  would  not 
take  up  an  attitude  on  the  loan,  the  Constitution,  and  land 
settlement  which  would  lead  them  into  permanent  and  declared 
antagonism  with  the  Dutch. 

The  Ministerial  plan  for  dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords 
was  produced  on  Monday,  June  24.  There  had  been  much 
speculation  as  to  its  nature,  and  the  delay  had  set  up  rumours 
of  Ministerial  divisions.  Two  kinds  of  reform  had  meanwhile 
l)een  nmch  canvassed  independently,  the  Swiss  **  facultative  " 
referendum,  and  alterations  in  the  existing  House.  In  the 
Nation  of  March  9,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  had  advocated  a 
solution  of  the  latter  kind  (p.  66).  The  Opposition  had  made 
light  of  the  Ministerial  scheme.  When  the  date  for  its  intro- 
duction was  fixed,  Mr.  Balfour  had  asked  for  a  fortnight's  con- 
sideration of  its  terms  (June  11).  The  Prime  Minister  replying 
that  the  volume  mi«^'ht  be  gi'eat,  but  the  preface  was  not  likely 
to  be  long,  the  Opposition  leader  asked  if  the  whole  volume  was 
not  to  be  (compressed  into  the  preface?  ''The  preface,"  was 
the  reply,  "  will  deal  only  with  the  qu(»stion  whether  the  volume 
is  to  be  printed."     This  accurately  represented  the  procedure 
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of  the  Government.  The  resolution,  placed  on  the  notice  paper 
on  June  14,  declared  that,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  by  their  elected  representatives,  the 
power  of  the  other  House  to  alter  or  reject  Bills  passed  by  this 
House  must  be  so  restricted  by  law  as  to  secm-e  that  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  Parliament  the  final  decision  of  the  Commons 
should  prevail.  This  The  Times  regarded  as  a  device  for  post- 
poning the  introduction  of  the  "  volume  "  till  a  more  opportune 
time  for  dissolution. 

For  a  time  the  debate  seemed  likely  to  be  interfered  with  by 
a  House  of  Lords  (Eestriction  of  Powers)  Bill,  introduced  by  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  to  call  attention  to  the  Ministerial  neglect  of  the 
resolution  condemning  blocking  motions,  carried  unanimously 
on  March  27  (p.  74).  This  manoeuvre  was  foiled  by  the  threat  of 
a  Saturday  sitting  at  which  a  resolution  would  have  been  passed 
removing  the  block  which  the  Speaker  ruled  that  the  Bill  would 
set  up;  and  this  threat,  coupled  with  an  intimation  that  the 
procedure  might  be  expedited,  effected  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Bill. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  a 
house  crowded  in  every  part,  and  before  a  closely  packed  Peers' 
Gallery.  He  began  by  explaining  that  the  Ministry  were  follow- 
ing the  famous  precedents  of  1678  and  1860 ;  to  carry  out  their 
views  a  Bill  would  be  necessary,  and  his  resolution  was  designed 
primarily  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  House.  The  principle 
affirmed  was  strictly  Constitutional.  It  was  admitted  even  by 
the  Peers  that  the  will  of  the  people  must  prevail  in  the  long 
run,  and,  apart  from  referendum  or  plebiscite,  it  could  only  be 
ascertained  by  treating  the  elective  House  as  its  exponent. 
Where  the  parties  differed  was  as  to  the  point  where  the 
supremacy  of  the  Commons  became  effective.  When  the 
Unionists  were  in  power,  the  Lords  made  almost  indecent 
haste  to  recognise  that  supremacy;  but  under  a  Liberal 
Government,  the  Lords  were  supposed  to  know  the  will  of  the 
electorate  better  than  the  Commons.  The  Opposition  leader 
had  been  guilty  of  the  "  treachery "  of  calling  on  the  Lords  to 
override  the  Commons.  Peel,  or  Palmerston,  or  Disraeli  could 
not  conceivably  have  treated  the  House  as  Mr.  Balfour  had. 
Before  the  first  Reform  Act  the  Lords  had  virtually  controlled 
the  Commons,  and  so  the  two  Houses  had  acted  in  harmony  ; 
the  most  recent  examples  of  the  Lords'  interference  were  a 
sample  of  what  had  been  happening  ever  since  1832.  After 
referring  to  the  treatment  by  the  Lords  of  the  Education  Bill, 
the  Plural  Voting  Bill,  and  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill,  the  Prime 
Minister  declared  that  the  doctrine  that  the  Government  *'  had 
no  mandate  "  for  particular  legislation  was  foreign  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  an  invention  of  the  Lords,  and  the  Lords*  assump- 
tion of  a  right  to  force  a  dissolution  was  a  usurpation  of  the 
Royal  prerogative.  Amid  general  and  intense  attention  he  pro- 
ceeded to  outline  the  plan  of  the  Government.     When  the  two 
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Houses  found  agreement  on  a  Bill  impossible,  a  conference,  of 
small  dimensions  and  sitting  in  private,  would  be  held  between 
members  appointed  in  equal  numbers  by  the  two  Houses,  in 
order  to  arrive  at.  a  common  agreement  which  the  Government 
might  be  able  to  adopt.  Should  the  conference  be  unproduc- 
tive, and  the  same  Bill,  with  or  without  modifications,  or  a 
similar  Bill,  be  introduced  after  a  substantial  interval — he  had 
in  mind  a  minimum  of  six  months  except  in  cases  of  great 
urgency — it  would  be  passed  in  the  Commons  under  limita- 
tions as  to  time,  discussion  being  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to 
any  new  matter  in  it,  and  then  sent  to  the  Lords  again.  Should 
the  Houses  still  differ  there  might  be  another  conference,  but 
should  they  again  disagree  the  Bill  would  be  reintroduced  and 
passed  swiftly  through  the  Commons  in  the  form  last  agreed  to, 
and  sent  to  the  Lords  with  an  intimation  that  unless  carried  in 
that  form  it  would  be  passed  over  their  heads.  Yet  again  there 
would  be  a  conference,  and  another  effort  to  agree.  This  plan 
would  prevent  hasty  or  arbitrary  action.  To  guard  against  un- 
desirable legislation  by  an  effete  Parliament,  the  duration  of 
Parhaments  should  be  shortened  to  five  years.  The  referendum 
he  condenmed  as  destructive  of  Parliamentary  Government  and 
likely  to  be  called  into  operation  only  under  Liberal  Ministries. 
The  policy  he  had  sketched  would  have  to  receive  statutory  form, 
and  the  Government  would  exercise  their  discretion  in  selecting 
the  time  for  introducing  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Balfour  (City  of  London)  thought  that  the  Prime  Minister 
had  confined  himself  too  closely  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Commons ;  they  might  think  occasionally  of  the  rights  of 
the  people.  He  himself  thought  that  the  country  approved  of 
the  Lords'  amendments  to  the  Education  Bill ;  in  any  case, 
the  fate  of  the  Bill  had  not  aroused  the  indignation  alleged. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  the  predominant  partner.  With 
the  control  of  our  administrative  machinery,  with  the  character 
of  the  great  legislative  measures  introduced,  with  money  Bills, 
the  Lords  had  little  or  nothing  to  do ;  the  question  was  whether 
that  House  should  be  made  still  more  subordinate  in  the  sphere 
of  legislation.  In  legislation  time  was  not  essential,  and  Parlia- 
ment should  pause  before  momentous  decisions.  Both  sides 
agreed  that  the  people  made  mistakes  and  an  authority  was 
needed  to  see  that  the  consistent  and  persistent  will  of  the 
people  was  obeyed.  The  electorate  was  the  heir  of  the  past  and 
a  trustee  for  posterity,  and  there  must  be  provision,  as  in  other 
countries,  for  the  permanence  and  continuity  of  institutions. 
He  did  not  think  any  '*  averaging  machinery  "  for  this  purpose 
could  be  found  better  than  the  ••subordinate  assembly"  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  An  elective  Chamber  would  inevitably  come 
into  collision  with  the  Commons  in  regard  to  administrations 
and  there  would  be  serious  deadlocks.  Under  the  Ministerial 
plan  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893  would  have  become  law 
against  the  will  of  the  people.     The  resolution  was  intended  to 
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carry  out  not  that  will,  but  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  moment,  or  rather  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Sir  Henrj^ 
Campbell-Bannerman  belonged  to  a  school  of  Badicalism  which 
aimed  mainly  at  altering  the  legislative  machinery;  its  social 
legislation  was  brought  in  to  be  rejected,  and  its  intention  had 
been  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  L^ords  whose  present  function 
was  to  see  that  the  people's  will  was  really  carried  out.  If  the 
Government  were  sincere,  why  did  they  propose  to  defer  inde- 
finitely the  introduction  of  the  Bill  foreshadowed  ?  The  Prime 
'Minister  was  treating  the  Constitution  as  a  means  of  reviving 
the  waning  popularity  of  the  Ministry. 

Mr.  Shackleton  (Clitheroe,  N.E.  Lancs)^  who  had  carried  a 
banner  in  the  demonstrations  against  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1884,  held  that  the  proposals  of  the  Government  were  too 
generous ;  working  men  desired  an  ending,  not  a  mending  pro- 
cess. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ridsdale,  the  Liberal  member  for 
Brighton,  who  had  put  down  an  amendment  that  both  Houses 
should  be  based  on  the  elective  principle  and  that  spiritual 
Peers  should  not  sit  in  Parliament,  argued  that  the  Commons 
ought  not  to  be  uncontrolled,  there  should  at  least  be  a  redistri- 
bution scheme,  and  even  then  a  third  party  might  hold  the 
balance  and  control  legislation.  After  other  speeches,  Sir 
William  Anson  {Oxford  University)  cited  Mr.  Bryce's  dictum 
that  the  need  of  a  Second  Chamber  was  an  **  axiom  of  political 
science."  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  (Cleveland,  Yorkshire),  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  said  that,  among  the 
alternative  proposals,  a  reformed  Upper  House  would  mean  a 
weaker  House  of  Commons,  a  referendum  would  put  questions 
of  extreme  detail  before  the  electorate  and  would  amount  to  an 
annual  general  election,  with  a  fresh  advantage  to  wealth  ;  and 
as  to  a  settlement  by  dissolution,  the  Liberal  Government  could 
not  give  the  Lords  an  opportunity  of  turning  them  out  once  a 
year.  Total  abolition  of  the  Lords  was  regarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment as  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  They  could  not  let 
agitation  be  an  ordinary  feature  of  the  Constitution,  and  they 
proposed  to  settle  the  question  once  for  all. 

In  the  debate  next  day,  June  25,  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  J. 
Lawson  Walton  {Leeds,  S.),  declared  that  procedure  by  resolu- 
tion was  the  only  constitutional  way  of  asserting  the  privileges 
of  the  Commons.  To  create  Peers  enough  to  give  a  Liberal 
majority,  to  withhold  writs,  to  stop  supplies,  would  violate  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  To  Mr.  Balfour's  suggestion  that  he 
might  officiate  at  a  guillotine  in  Palace  Yard  (p.  13),  he  appended 
a  companion  picture  of  the  ex-Premier  directing  artillery  against 
a  barricade.  In  early  times  the  House  of  Lords  was  representa- 
tive, being  an  assemblage  of  the  great  feudatory  lieges  of  the 
Crown  ;  but  its  present  position  had  no  justification,  and  its 
action  demonstrably  had  oeen  and  must  be  influenced  by  party 
considerations.  The  plan  of  the  Government  coupled  with 
quinquennial  Parliaments,  would  offer  ample  opportunity  and 
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security  for  due  deliberation.  The  resolution  was  not  hostile  to 
the  Lords ;  it  merely  defined  their  powers  as  a  Chamber  of 
Review,  which  was  their  proper  function.  Should  the  Govern- 
ment proposals  be  rejected  the  Lords  would  risk  destruction. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  derided  the  claim  of  the  Commons  to 
represent  the  people's  will,  citing  in  proof  the  Liberal  attacks 
on  the  late  House ;  indeed,  the  decisions  of  the  Commons  fre- 
quently represented  only  the  views  of  the  Cabinet.  The  method 
of  ascertaining  the  real  will  of  the  people  by  dissolution  was 
doubtless  clumsy;  he  would  prefer  a  referendum,  at  the  demand 
of,  say,  one-fourth  of  the  electorate  and  with  stringent  regula- 
tions against  custom.  There  ought  to  be  a  clearer  issue  than 
that  presented  by  the  verbiage  and  ceremonial  of  the  resolution. 
Let  the  question  of  abolition  of  the  Lords  be  faced  boldly. 

Mr.  MacNeill  (Donegal,  E,),  speaking  for  the  Nationalists, 
mentioned  a  number  of  Irish  Bills  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Mr. 
A.  Henderson  {Barnard  Castle,  Durham)  moved  the  Labour 
amendment,  declaring  that  the  Upper  House  represented  interests 
opposed  to  the  general  well-being,  was  a  hindrance  to  national 
progress,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  He  declared  that  organ- 
ised labour  had  an  ever-increasing  indictment  against  the  Lords, 
and  quoted  a  vigorous  condemnation  of  that  House  from  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Captain  Kincaid-Smith  {Stratford, 
Warwickshire),  a  Liberal,  while  favouring  reform  of  the  Lords, 
condemned  leaving  the  Commons  uncontrolled  in  legislation. 
Later,  Mr.  Lyttelton  argued  that  the  pending  inquiry  into  the 
reform  of  the  Lords  (p.  114)  made  the  Ministerial  proposal  in- 
opportune. The  Government  really  meant  to  establish  a  single- 
chamber  Constitution  under  the  guise  of  a  moderate  reform. 
After  laying  stress  on  the  varied  experience  of  the  Peers  as 
members  of  the  Commons,  in  public  and  municipal  service,  or 
as  colonial  governors,  he  declared  that  on  the  Education  and 
Home  Rule  Bills  the  evidence  showed  that  the  Lords  had 
represented  the  feeling  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  followed,  savagely  attacked  the 
Upper  House.  It  had  disputed  the  authority  of  a  newly  elected 
Parliament,  and  so  incited  the  people  to  violence.  The  Govern- 
ment were  not  committed  to  every  detail  of  their  scheme ;  this 
was  merely  the  beginning  of  the  struggle.  The  Second  Chamber 
was  one-sided,  hereditary,  unpurged,  unrepresentative,  irrespon- 
sible, absentee.  He  defied  the  Opposition  to  cite  an  instance  of 
settled  controversy  in  which  the  Lords  had  been  right.  (Cries  of 
'*  Home  Rule.")  Home  Rule  was  not  a  settled  controversy. 
(Vociferous  cheering.)  After  denouncing  the  Bishops  as  Peers 
of  Parliament,  he  declared  that  the  Upper  House  should  be  re- 
garded, not  as  a  national  institution,  but  as  a  party  instrument 
used  unscrupulously  against  one  party  in  the  State.  The  abo- 
lition of  its  veto  was  vital  to  the  Liberal  party,  which  sincerely 
desired  to  efEect  great  social  reforms. 

On  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  debate  (June  2())  the  ex- 
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citement  and  interest  reached  its  height.  Mr.  Campbelt, 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland  in  the  late  Government,  instanced 
the  Irish  Councils  Bill  as  introduced  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
Lords.     Would  any  Minister  say  that  it  was  meant  to  pass  ? 

Mr.  Birrell  replied  amid  cheers,  **Iwill.*'  Mr.  Campbell, 
while  not  questioning  Mr.  Birrells  sincerity,  adhered  to  his 
view.  Later,  he  challenged  the  Government  to  name  an  instance 
produced  of  open  defiance  by  the  Lords  of  the  people's  will. 
(Mr.  J.  M.  Eobertson  cited  their  opposition  to  the  tramways 
over  Westminster  Bridge,  but  this  was  received  with  uproarious 
laughter.)  Let  the  Government  adopt  the  Labour  amendment 
as  a  practical  issue. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  after 
ridiculing  Mr.  Campbell's  speech  as  composed  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Irish  Councils  Bill,  went  on  to  show  with  some 
minuteness  that  had  the  proposed  scheme  been  in  existence  the 
Home  Eule  Bill  of  1893  could  not  have  come  into  operation 
against  the  will  of  the  people,  because  a  new  Parliament 
would  have  been  returned  m  time  to  pass  a  Bill  nullifying  it. 
No  Government  could  now  force  through  an  obviously  un- 
popular measure ;  their  followers  would  not  let  them.  The 
Government  scheme  was  a  medium  course,  which  left  the 
Lords  substantial  power  to  deal  with  indefensible  Bills.  There 
had  been  no  out  and  out  defence  of  the  Lords  during  the 
discussion,  and  even  many  Unionists  thought  the  existing 
situation  indefensible.  As  to  the  record  of  the  Lords,  let  them 
take  the  exclusion  of  Nonconformists  from  the  Universities  and 
the  delay  in  settling  the  Church  rate  question.  For  the  treatment 
of  the  Education  Bill  of  1906  bigotry  was  the  only  excuse.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  the  weightiest  and 
most  sagacious  leaders  in  the  House  of  Lords,  were  left  out  of 
the  conference  to  enable  the  Bill  to  be  rejected.  The  Irish 
Land  Bill  of  1870,  and  an  Artisan  Dwellings  Bill  of  1868,  were 
also  measures  the  Lords  had  mutilated.  The  Tories  had  been 
the  real  destroyers,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  Licensing  Bill  had 
deprived  the  public  of  the  reversion  of  licences.  Where  was  the 
defender  of  property  then,  this  trusty  mastifif  that  ran  away  at 
the  first  snarl  of  a  Trade  Union  ?  The  House  of  Lords  was 
rather  Mr.  Balfour's  poodle.  It  had  put  the  burden  of  work- 
men's compensation  on  capital  only,  ignoring  the  owners  of 
mining  royalties ;  and  it  had  pillaged  the  railways  when  they 
sought  to  acquire  land.  If  the  House  of  Commons  wanted  to 
destroy  the  country,  administration  would  be  a  much  more 
effective  method  than  legislation.  A  statesman  need  only 
pick  a  quarrel  with  some  other  nation,  and  spend  another 
250,000,000^.  in  war.  That  had  been  done  without  check,  and 
without  even  a  debate.  [Mr.  Lyttelton,  **  With  the  approval  of 
your  colleagues."]  Possibly,  but  on  false  statements  as  to  the 
facta  [Here  there  was  a  prolonged  scene.  The  Deputy  Speaker — 
the  Speaker  being  absent  at  Oxford — had  been  unable  to  catch 
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the  exact  words  used ;  but  eventually  Mr.  Lloyd-George  sub- 
stituted "  inaccurate"  for  " false.*']  The  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  afraid  of  revolution ;  but  the  Lords  would  not  prevent 
revolution ;  their  only  share  in  it  would  lie  in  creating  it. 
Every  great  Liberal  statesman  for  the  last  half  century  had  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  about  the  Lords;  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
said  progress  was  impossible  while  this  barrier  stopped  the 
way. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  {Walton,  Liverpool)  asked  if  the  Ministers 
who  belonged  to  the  Liberal  League  had  changed  their  views 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  South  African  War,  and  remarked  that 
School  Boards  had  been  abolished  and  the  Licensing  Bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  He  dealt  forcibly  with  Mr.  Winston 
Churchiirs  "  brilliant  but  rancorous  "  speech,  remarked  on  the 
difference  between  the  Ministerial  scheme  and  the  proposal  in 
the  Nation,  scouted  the  **  soleum  mummery  "  of  the  proposed 
conferences,  and  charged  the  Ministry  with  preparing  to  squan- 
der time  that  might  be  used  to  pass  social  reforms. 

Among  subsequent  speakers,  Major  Benton  {Oainsborough, 
Lines),  a  Liberal,  declared  his  intention  of  voting  against  both 
resolution  and  amendment ;  and  Earl  Percy  {Kensington,  S.) 
made  a  very  able  and  ingenious  speech.  He  first  contested 
very  effectively  all  the  positions  on  the  Labour  amendment, 
and  then  declared  it  preferable  to  the  resolution.  This  latter 
meant  that,  to  give  efifect  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commons,  the 
people  must  have  no  opportunity  of  saying  whether  those 
wishes  corresponded  with  their  own.  It  was  an  attack  on  the 
Boyal  veto;  it  would  be  unworkable  in  practice,  and  would 
perpetuate  and  increase  the  alleged  Liberal  grievance.  Its 
real  purpose  was  to  give  the  Ministry  more  control  over  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  would  be  passed  by  a  huge  majority, 
but  its  ultimate  fate  would  be  that  of  the  Irish  Councils  Bill. 
It  would,  however,  draw  pubhc  attention  to  the  need  of  so 
reforming  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  restore  something  of 
its  independence  of  the  Ministry. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  winding  up  the  debate, 
remarked  in  reply  to  Earl  Percy,  that  the  veto  of  the  Crown 
was  obsolete,  and  that  it  was  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single 
Parliament  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  supreme. 
He  confessed  that  he  hard  been  a  slow  and  reluctant  convert  to 
the  Ministerial  scheme.  He  despaired,  however,  of  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Lords  of  a  modtis  vivendi  on  any  old  constitu- 
tional lines.  The  situation  was  urgent,  and  other  plans  would 
have  taken  too  long  to  develop.  He  was  not  afraid  of  single- 
Chamber  government,  but  did  not  think  the  nation  would  ap- 
prove of  it. 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  315  to  100,  and  the  resolu- 
tion carried  by  432  against  147.  The  result  was  received  with 
loud  and  prolonged  cheers.  About  twenty  Liberals  and  a  few 
Unionists  voted  with  the  Nationalists  and  Labour  members  for 
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the  amendment,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  Lil)erals  abstained  from 
the  division  on  the  resolution. 

The  Unionist  Press  ridiculed  the  Ministerial  plan,  but  on 
various  grounds ;  the  Ministerialists  received  it  favourably, 
though  on  further  consideration  some  doubts  were  expressed 
as  to  its  details. 

Mr.  Balfour  had  put  his  main  contentions  more  plainly  at  a 
dinner  given  to  him  by  the  Junior  Constitutional  Club  on  June 
26.  There  was,  he  said,  an  excessive  amount  of  bad  political 
metaphysics  in  the  present  House.  A  single  House  of  Commons 
required  a  check  on  its  action,  and  a  better  check  was  alBForded 
by  the  House  of  Lords  than  bv  anv  alternative  method,  either 
the  veto  of  the  Sovereign,  which  would  be  wielded  by  the 
Ministers,  the  referendum — which,  however,  he  indicated  that 
he  might  accept  as  a  last  resort — or  an  elective  Chamber,  which 
would  compete  with  the  Commons.  The  House  of  Lords  was 
attacked  because  of  the  disparity  of  parties  in  it,  but  that  he 
thought  was  a  transitory  phenomenon. 

Meanwhile  the  second  reading  of  the  Territorial  and  Re- 
serve Forces  Bill  had  been  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
June  25  by  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  Under-Secretary  for  War. 
Much  of  his  speech,  and  of  the  whole  debate,  consisted  of 
technical  statement  or  criticism  defying  adequate  summary. 
He  explained  in  considerable  detail  the  composition  of  the  ex- 
peditionary force,  and  showed  that  the  Government  had  reverted 
to  the  Cardwell  terms  of  enlistment  and  had  based  their  pro- 
posals for  a  reserve  to  supply  the  wastage  of  war  on  the  Card- 
well  territorial  system.  In  outlining  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  Bill,  he  explained  fully  the  revised  position  of  the  Militia 
in  the  scheme.  Of  the  existing  124  Militia  infantry  battalions 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  sixty-six  in  Great  Britain  and  eight  in 
Ireland  would  become  third  battalions  to  supply  the  Regular 
Infantry  with  drafts,  and  the  men  would  have  to  accept  hability 
to  service  abroad.  Their  strength  would  be  500,  excluding  the 
permanent  staff,  and  they  would  receive  six  months'  training 
on  enlistment  and  fifteen  days*  annual  training  exclusive  of 
musketry  instruction.  Of  the  remaining  fifty  battalions,  fifteen 
British  and  twelve  Irish  would  be  asked  to  accept  similar  liabili- 
ties as  fourth  or  fifth  battalions.  All  these  101  battalions,  how- 
ever, would  (as  far  as  possible)  be  used  as  units,  and  their 
cori)orate  existence  preserved.  The  strength  of  these  fourth  and 
fifth  battalions  would  be  800.  In  the  remaining  twenty-three 
battalions  the  men  might  elect  to  join  the  selected  battalions  of 
the  special  contingent  or  remain  with  their  unit  when  it  be- 
came part  of  the  Territorial  Army,  or  they  would  complete  their 
period  of  service  in  their  present  regiments  and  not  be  called 
up  for  training.  He  gave  financial  details  which  brought  the 
total  cost  of  the  new  Anny  up  to  85,100,000/.  annually,  apart 
from  charges  for  barracks,  stores,  arms,  horses,  etc.  ;  remarked 
that  compulsion  would  not  help  much  towards  the  defence  of 
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the  Empire,  and  argued  that  the  country  could  depend  on  a 
voluntary  system. 

Viscount  Midleton,  better  known  as  Mr.  St  John  Brodrick, 
Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  immediate  predecessor  at  the  War  Office, 
followed,  and  was  cheered  on  his  first  speech  in  the  Upper 
House.  He  complained  forcibly  of  the  reduction  of  the  Artillery 
and  the  treatment  of  the  Militia,  and  predicted  that  the  County 
Association  system  would  be  very  costly. 

Earl  Roberts  said  that  the  proposals  were  in  many  respects 
a  great  advance,  and  given  the  limitation  of  expenditure  and 
other  conditions  accepted  by  the  Government,  a  much  better 
scheme  could  hardly  have  been  devised.  But  the  only  facts 
that  seemed  to  him  fundamental  were  the  military  dangers 
threatening  the  Empire,  the  only  final  and  true  principle  that 
of  citizen  service.  The  Bill,  therefore,  was  quite  inadequate. 
He  examined  critically  the  situation  which  would  arise  on  war 
breaking  out,  and  declared  himself  unable  to  regard  Mr.  Hal- 
dane's  scheme  as  a  barrier  against  compulsory  service. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  followed  with  a  thoughtful  and  practi- 
cal speech.  He  suggested  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
reorganise  the  Auxiliary  Forces  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  Commission  in  1904,  and  declared  that,  if 
Militia  conmianding  officers  were  given  complete  control  of  their 
own  recruiting,  the  Militia  would  find  men  for  both  itself  and 
the  line,  give  foreign  service  enhstment  on  embodiment,  in- 
creased recruit  training,  and  voluntary  transfer  to  the  line  in 
war  time.  He  hoped  that  offer  would  be  considered.  Later, 
Viscount  Milner,  following  on  Earl  Roberts's  Hues,  said  that  he 
had  learned  in  South  Africa  that  it  was  impossible  to  improvise 
soldiers;  and>did  not  believe  England  was  safe  from  a  serious 
invasion.  National  service  he  regarded  as  the  only  solution. 
Other  speeches  followed. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin,  resuming  the  debate  next  day,  June  26, 
gave  detailed  answers  to  various  questions  asked  in  the  debate. 
He  said  that  the  Army  had  in  no  way  been  impaired  by  the 
changes  introduced.  There  had  been  no  reduction  in  the 
artillery,  and  the  Army  Council  were  in  full  agreement  with 
what  had  been  done.  There  would  be  more  men  with  the 
colours,  and  they  would  be  more  fit  than  hitherto.  With  regard 
to  the  Militia,  the  revised  arrangements  would  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  efficiency,  but  they  could  adopt  nothing  that 
would  involve  compulsion  such  as  the  proposals  of  the  Norfolk 
Commission.  The  forces  would  be  equal  to  an  emergency  in  the 
case  of  a  raid,  and  the  Bill  provided  the  framework  on  which 
they  could  work  for  the  organisation  of  a  Territorial  Army. 
After  a  number  of  other  speeches,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
thought  that  the  scheme  was  so  elastic  as  to  be  elusive,  and  in 
his  view  many  of  the  drastic  reductions  were  not  counter- 
balanced by  the  proposals  in  the  Bill.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  would  have  a  serious  effect  in  weaken- 
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ing  the  fighting  efl&ciency  of  the  Army,  and  was  glad  that  the 
Militia  had  been  to  an  extent  preserved.  He  condemned  especi- 
ally the  reduction  of  units.  The  Bill  was  most  obscure  in 
regard  to  the  County  Associations.  The  Territorial  Army  was 
only  the  Volunteers  in  a  new  dress.  The  Yeomanry  was  satis- 
factory, and  had  made  extraordinary  progress  of  late  years. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division. 

Earl  Boberts  repeated  and  emphasised  his  view  of  the  duty 
and  necessity  of  personal  military  service  for  Imperial  defence 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Service  League  on  June 
26.  It  was  not  to  be  service  in  the  Regular  Army,  but  in  a 
great  national  reserve  of  trained  men,  whose  obligations  should 
be  solely  those  of  home  defence,  though  many  would  doubtless 
volunteer  for  service  abroad.  He  stated  also  that  a  scheme 
would  be  brought  out  when  Mr.  Haldane's  plan  had  assumed  its 
final  shape. 

The  weekly  debates  on  Supply,  meanwhile,  continued  to 
bring  out  features  in  the  administrative  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  Board  of  Trade  vote  (June  27) — when  Sir  John 
Brunner  {Northwich,  Cheshire)  advocated  a  bold  policy  of  public 
works,  even  if  the  national  debt  had  to  be  increased — Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  mentioned  that  commercial  agents  were  to  be  appointed 
to  do  consular  work  in  the  Colonies ;  that  commercial  missions 
were  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  studying  their 
industrial  development ;  that  in  England  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  a  voluntary  wages  census,  and  for  the  collection 
of  information  on  hours  of  labour  and  the  cost  of  living  in 
different  towns.  As  regarded  railway  rates,  the  Board  would, 
as  far  as  possible,  maintain  to  traders  their  existing  advantages. 
Steps  were  being  taken  to  reduce  the  excessive  hours  worked  by 
railway  men  on  certain  lines.  As  to  railway  nationalisation, 
which  had  been  referred  to  in  the  debate,  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
ways had  been  enormous,  owing  to  circumstances  for  which  the 
companies  were  not  wholly  responsible,  the  investor's  remunera- 
tion was  not  extravagant,  and,  though  special  facilities  might 
quite  rightly  be  demanded,  the  public,  rather  than  the  investors, 
should  pay. 

Similarly,  the  second  reading  debate  on  the  Telegraph  (Money) 
Bill  (June  21  and  28)  afforded  an  opening  for  a  statement  by 
the  Postmaster-General  (Mr.  Buxton)  on  the  financial  position 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  service.  On  the  second  reading 
Mr.  Harold  Cox  (Preston)  had  moved  an  amendment  deprecating 
further  capital  expenditure  on  that  service  until  Parliament 
had  before  it  a  full  statement  of  the  financial  results  of  their 
past  working  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  Mr.  Buxton  ex- 
plained that  the  main  causes  of  loss  on  the  telegraph  service 
had  been  sixpenny  telegrams,  free  delivery,  and  cheap  Press 
rates,  all  introduced  at  the  wish  of  the  House.  The  Bill  would 
enable  the  Post  OflBce  to  raise  further  sums — which  would  be 
done  gradually  and  in  short  term  annuities,  to  be  taken  largely 
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by  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank — with  which  to  carry  on  the 
telephone  business  till  1911,  when  the  National  Telephone 
system  would  be  purchased.  He  mentioned  that  he  desired  the 
telephone  system  to  be  carried  on  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

A  few  days  later  (July  12)  an  Address  to  the  Crown  was 
moved  by  the  Attorney-General,  praying  for  the  appointment  of 
an  additional  judge  in  the  King's  Bench  Division,  where  business 
was  greatly  in  arrears.  It  was  carried  eventually  by  155  to  41. 
It  was  explained  that  further  reforms  might  be  expected ;  but 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  thought  that  three  new  judges  were  needed, 
and  Mr.  Buckmaster  (Cambridge)  condenmed  the  circuit  system. 
That  this  caused  any  waste  of  time  was  denied  by  Lord  Alver- 
stone,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  when  a  similar  Address  was 
agreed  to  on  July  29  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Crown,  of 
course,  complied. 

The  legislative  programme,  however,  continued  to  afford  the 
chief  subjects  of  political  interest.  The  Committee  Stage  of  the 
Finance  Bill,  which  began  on  Monday,  July  1,  gave  rise  to 
several  interesting  debates.  On  clause  1,  reimposing  the  tea 
duty  of  Sd.  till  July  1,  1908,  Mr.  Nield  (Ealing,  Middlesex)  pro- 
posed that  the  duty  should  be  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  not 
exceeding  bd.  per  lb.  He  reminded  the  Ministerialists  of  their 
votes  on  proposals  to  reduce  the  tea  duty  in  1904  (Annual 
Begisteb,  1904,  p.  148)  and  of  their  declarations  in  favour  of  a 
"free  breakfast  table."  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
however,  replied  that  the  retention  of  the  duty  was  not  final, 
but  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  would  reduce  the  revenue 
by  at  least  800,000/.,  which  he  could  not  afford.  For  seventy 
years,  moreover,  ad  valorem  duties  on  tea  had  been  resisted  as 
being  unworkable  by  the  Customs.  Nor  would  the  working 
classes  benefit  greatly  by  the  change,  for  much  of  the  tea  they 
consumed  probably  cost  more  than  lOd.  per  lb.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlam  agreed  with  Mr.  Asquith  ;  Mr.  Eedmond  said  that 
Ireland  used  more  expensive  tea  than  England,  and  would  get  no 
relief ;  Mr.  Kees  (Montgomery  Distriot),  speaking  for  the  Anti-Tea 
Duty  League,  said  they  wanted  a  reduction,  but  not  an  ad  valorem 
duty;  and,  after  further  references  to  the  inconsistencies  of 
Ministers,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  212  to  18.  A  more 
practical  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bridgeman  (Oswestry, 
Shropshire)  reducing  the  duty  to  4d.  It  was  supported  by 
spokesmen  of  the  Labour  and  Irish  parties,  and  by  Tariff  Re- 
formers, but  Mr.  Asquith,  while  holdmg  out  hopes  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  indirect  taxation  in  1908,  stated  that  a  reduction  of  the 
tea  duty  now  would  not  benefit  the  consumer  and  would  dislo- 
cate the  Budget,  and  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  195  to 
136,  the  relatively  small  majority  drawing  Opposition  cheers. 
Mr.  Bees  had  explained  incidentally  during  the  discussion 
that  members  of  the  Anti-Tea  Duty  League  were  only 
pledged  to  ''effective  action  *'  against  the  duty,  and  a  negative 
▼ote  OD  that  QQomon  would  be  ineffective,     An  amendment 
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reducing  the  duty  to  id,  on  tea  from  British  possessions,  moved 
by  Mr.  Fell  (Great  Yarmouth),  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Asquith  as 
unnecessary,  and  by  Mr.  C.  Eoberts  (Lincoln)  as  inviting  Russian 
retaliation ;  and  was  rejected  by  217  to  53,  and  the  clause  passed 
by  184  to  71.  Later,  on  clause  2,  an  attempt  by  Colonel  Lock- 
wood  to  compel  reconsideration  in  1908  of  the  additional  war 
duties  on  tobacco,  beer,  and  spirits,  by  continuing  them  only 
till  July  1  of  that  year,  was  met  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer with  the  statement  that  these  duties  would  not  be  re- 
duced by  the  existing  Government,  and,  after  some  protests  on 
behalf  of  the  liquor  trade,  was  defeated  by  197  to  99. 

Next  day  (July  2)  the  omission  of  clause  11,  increasing  the 
death  duties,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hicks-Beach  (Tewkesbury, 
GUmo).  He  stated  that  the  duties  had  caused  many  country 
houses  to  be  shut  up,  and  argued  that  the  clause  would  stimu- 
late division  of  properties  inter  vivos  to  the  detriment  of  the 
revenue.  Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover)  and  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney 
(Newport,  Shropshire)  condemned  the  duties  respectively  as 
burdening  agriculture  and  driving  capital  abroad,  and  as  pro- 
moting rural  depopulation.  On  the  other  side,  Mr.  Runciman 
(Dewsbury),  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pointed  out  that  the  fears 
expressed  when  the  duties  were  established  in  1894  had  not 
been  realised,  and  that  the  proposed  increase  affected  only  large 
estates ;  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  pointed  out  that  France,  Ger- 
many and  Italy  were  increasing  their  direct  taxation,  which  com- 
prised progressive  death  duties,  faster  than  Great  Britain ;  many 
members  thought  the  Budget  too  moderate.  Mr.  McKenna, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  remarked  that  foreign  in- 
vestments also  paid  death  duties,  and  that  they  now  found 
increased  favour  because  the  range  of  trustee  investments  had 
been  greatly  widened  by  the  late  Government.  He  did  not  hold 
that  direct  and  indirect  taxation  ought  each  to  contribute  per- 
manently an  equal  amount  to  the  revenue.  In  an  ideal  system, 
the  whole  revenue  would  be  raised  out  of  income  tax  and  the 
death  duties,  and  trade  would  be  relieved  of  its  burdens  (great 
laughter).  He  spoke  only  his  own  view.  He  would  gladly  see 
income  tax  extended  downwards  as  well  as  upwards  rather  than 
increase  of  indirect  taxation.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who 
described  Mr.  McKenna's  views  as  amazing,  argued  that  the 
increase  of  the  duty  on  large  fortunes  would  be  likely  to  increase 
evasion,  which  was  easier  for  the  very  rich ;  the  new  occupiers 
of  country  houses,  who  had  come  there  owing  to  the  death 
duties,  were  far  less  desirable  than  the  old.  Eventually  the 
debate  was  closured  and  the  clause  carried  by  815  to  H'2. 

On  clause  16,  providing  for  the  payment  into  the  Exchequer 
of  the  proceeds  of  duties  previously  ear-marked  for  local  taxation 
accounts  (Annual  Register,  1888,  p.  82),  Mr.  Leif  Jones 
(Appleby,  Westmoreland)  moved  to  except  duties  on  licences  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicants,  fearing  that  the  provision  would  operate 
adversely  to  the  reduction  of  public  houses.     On  an  assurance 
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by  Mr.  Asqaith,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  licence 
duties  would  be  dealt  with  in  1908,  he  offered  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  but  the  Opposition  forced  a  division,  and  it  was  re- 
jected by  234  to  47. 

Later,  Mr.  Harmood  Banner  (Everton,  Liverpool),  supported 
by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  (Worcestershire,  E,\  urged  that  the 
interests  of  the  local  authorities  should  be  considered.  The 
liocal  Government  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
had  pointed  out  that  the  contemplated  increase  of  the  duties 
would  probably  diminish  the  resultant  revenue  and  so  lessen  the 
amount  available  in  aid  of  local  taxation.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  reply,  admitted  that  the  duties  on  intoxicants 
and  motor  cars  might  be  raised  in  1908,  and  he  undertook  to 
provide  at  a  later  stage  that  in  case  of  readjustment  local 
authorities  should  not  receive  less  than  they  had  received  for 
the  last  three  years  on  an  average.  This  was  approved  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  and  the  clause  was  agreed  to. 

The  third  day  of  the  Committee  (July  3)  was  devoted  to  the 
income-tax  proposals.  Mr.  James  Mason  {Windsor)  moved  to 
reduce  the  tax  from  1^.  to  lid,  in  the  pound.  It  was  the  only 
dastic  tax,  he  said,  available  for  a  national  emergency,  and  one- 
third  of  its  existing  amount  had  been  added  for  war  purposes. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  dechned  to  accept  the  reduc- 
tion in  view  of  our  large  indebtedness ;  but  he  said  he  had  never 
stated  that  the  existing  rate  of  Is.  would  be  permanent.  He 
gave  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  danger  of  evasion  was  not 
serious  even  with  the  tax  at  2s,  The  necessity  for  the  continu- 
ance of  a  war  tax  did  not  cease  with  the  war ;  but  by  reduction 
of  expenditure  they  should  aim  at  getting  back  to  prior  condi- 
tiona  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  supported  the  reduction,  but 
was  reminded  that  he  himself  had  added  the  last  Id.  in  time  of 
peace,  and  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  256  to  95.  On  the 
clause  reducing  the  tax  to  M,  in  the  pound  on  the  earned  por- 
tion of  an  income  not  exceeding  2,000/.,  a  proposal  by  Mr. 
Jowett  (Bradford,  IF.)  to  fix  the  limit  at  1,000/.  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Asquith  in  the  interest  of  the  minor  business  and  profes- 
sional men,  on  whom  the  tax  bore  too  heavily,  and  was  rejected 
by  237  to  45.  After  other  amendments  had  been  disposed  of, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed  to  treat  pensions  as 
earned  income  and  therefore  subject  to  deduction ;  but  a  pro- 
posal to  treat  income  from  land  farmed  by  the  owner  as  "  earned '' 
was  defeated  by  263  to  85. 

During  the  rest  of  the  week  two  Irish  questions  occupied 
much  Parliamentary  time.  On  July  4  the  vote  for  the  Queen's 
Colleges  in  the  Irish  Estimates  enabled  Mr.  Kettle  (Tyrone,  E,) 
to  bnng  up  the  question  of  Irish  University  education.  The 
Queen's  Colleges,  he  said,  had  failed  to  meet  the  popular  needs, 
and  the  [Roman  Catholic]  University  College  in  Stephen's 
Oreen  had  secured  more  distinctions  than  all  of  them  together 
for  the  last  five  years.     Trinity  College  did  not  attract  Roman 
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Catholics  ;  it  was  neither  free,  nor  modern,  nor  Irish,  and  it 
did  not  do  enough  for  science.  He  called  on  the  Government 
to  fulfil  their  promise  by  adopting  the  scheme  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Bryce  (p.  5).  He  preferred,  however,  a  two  -  college 
scheme ;  and  he  condemned  the  alternative  Robertson  scheme 
[concentrating  on  the  Royal  University  and  leaving  Trinity 
College  alone].  By  way  of  protest  against  the  non-fulfilment 
of  the  Government's  promises,  he  moved  to  reduce  the  vote  by 
100/.  Mr.  Gwynn  (GcUway),  who  liked  neither  the  Robertson 
nor  the  Bryce  scheme,  suggested  as  the  best  solution  a  new 
democratic  University  without  tests,  but  necessarily  Catholic 
in  atmosphere.  Sir  E.  Carson  (DMin  University)  urged  a 
prompt  settlement  in  the  interest  of  Trinity  College  which  he 
eulogised  as  a  liberal  institution,  mentioning  that  it  had  abo- 
lished tests  in  1873  and  had  olBfered  to  set  up  separate  instruc- 
tion for  each  creed.  How  could  it  go  farther  ?  The  Catholic 
hierarchy  proscribed  the  college  and  then  abused  it  because 
there  were  no  Catholics  in  it.  They  also  rejected  the  Queen's 
Colleges  as  *' godless."  He  objected  to  any  interference  with 
Trinity,  but  was  quite  prepared  to  assist  in  creating  a  Univer- 
sity acceptable  to  Catholics.  Another  Unionist  member,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Gordon  (Londonderry,  S.),  objected  to  endowing  a 
denominational  University  out  of  public  funds ;  Mr.  Healy 
pressed  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  in  the  King's  Speech, 
and  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  **  betrayed  "  Chief  Secre- 
tary ;  Mr.  Butcher  (Cambrtdge  Univ.)  favoured  a  Catholic  Uni- 
versity without  tests,  and  under  preponderant  lay  control ;  and 
several  other  members  advocated  various  divergent  solutions. 
Mr.  Birrell,  replying  on  the  whole  debate,  began  by  strongly 
commending  the  work  of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  the  only  one 
which  he  had  been  able  to  visit ;  and  went  on  to  say  that 
Trinity  College,  by  its  atmosphere,  failed  to  meet  Presbyterian 
as  well  as  Catholic  wants.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
redress  the  Roman  CathoHc  grievance ;  it  was  especially  the 
duty  of  those  members  who  refused  Ireland  Home  Rule.  Apart 
from  the  religious  difficulty,  he  thought  the  University  educa- 
tion needed  was  more  simple  and  more  elastic  than  that  given 
by  Trinity  College.  He  denied  that  he  had  been  *' betrayed" 
over  the  Irish  Councils  Bill.  His  University  Bill  had  been 
crowded  out.  Mr.  Bryce  was  the  quintessence  of  knowledge 
on  University  questions ;  his  scheme  had  been  largely  supported 
by  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  and  he  himself 
thought  that  it  had  not  been  understood  in  Trinity  College  and 
that  by  its  modification  its  opponents  might  be  disarmed.  Finally, 
he  promised  to  spend  the  autumn  in  Ireland,  and  to  try  to  dis- 
cover a  solution  acceptable  to  Irish  Catholic  |)arents  and  priests. 
The  delays  in  the  working  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase 
Act  of  11)08  had  been  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Clonbrock  oil  Monday,  July  1,  who  pointed  out  that  of 
applications   amounting   to   51,000,000/.   under   the   Act   only 
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18,000,000/.  had  been  dealt  with  in  three  and  a  half  years.  The 
Earl  of  Dunraven,  who  stated  that  arrears  would  accumulate, 
and  regretted  the  rejection  of  the  Irish  Councils  Bill,  regarded 
the  main  cause  of  the  trouble  as  the  lack  of  money  to  finance 
the  Act.  Lord  Denman,  and  subsequently  the  Earl  of  Crewe, 
explained  in  some  detail  the  operations  undertaken  under  the 
Act,  and  invited  suggestions  from  Irish  landlords,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  admitting  that  the  Government 
were  recognising  the  gravity  of  the  question,  complained  of  the 
new  rules  introduced  by  the  Irish  Executive  in  1906.  The 
matter  was  dealt  with  more  lucidly  in  the  Commons  on  Friday, 
July  5.  Mr.  John  Redmond  ( Watcr/ord)  moved  that  the  exist- 
ing method  of  providing  money  for  land  purchase  had  broken 
down,  and,  if  continued,  would  so  burden  the  ratepayers  as  to 
endanger  the  whole  purchase  scheme.  He  first  complained 
that  recently  the  Irish  ratepayers  had  been  called  upon  to  pay 
nearly  71,000/.  in  the  form  of  abatements  on  the  grants-in-aid 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  Irish  County  Councils,  to  make  good 
losses  incidental  to  the  management  of  the  Act ;  and  then 
pointed  out  that  Irish  Land  Stock  had  been  floated  at  a  loss  of 
12  to  15  per  cent,  which  fell  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Irish 
Development  Fund.  In  two  or  three  years  that  fund  would 
be  exhausted,  and  then  the  loss  would  fall  on  the  Guarantee 
Fund,  consisting  of  Ireland's  share  in  certain  Imperial  revenues 
and  grants  for  educational,  poor-law,  and  other  purposes. 
The  withholding  of  these  funds  would  stop  the  system  of  Irish 
government.  Should  the  loss  on  flotation  continue,  the  Irish 
ratepayers  w^ould  lose  600,000/.  a  year  for  sixty-eight  and  a  half 
years,  or  41,000,000/.  in  all.  The  immediate  losses,  which  were 
distinct  from  this,  should  fall  on  the  Development  Fund  in 
accordance  with  the  speech  of  Mr.  Wyndham  in  introducing 
the  Land  Bill  in  1903.  How  would  the  Government  deal  with 
the  loss  on  flotation?  The  money  needed  for  land  purchase 
should  be  raised  bv  an  issue  of  Consols,  which  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  '2^  per  cent,  land  stock.  The  National  Debt  Commis- 
sioners might  then  charge  the  Land  Commission  2J  per  cent, 
on  the  money  required,  leaving  \  per  cent,  over  for  these  losses. 
Mr.  Kunciman  (Detosbunj),  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  explained 
that  further  issues  of  land  stock  in  1906  would  be  made  to  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  only,  so  that  the  bonus  dividend 
would  be  dispensed  with.  **  Advance  dividend"  would  be  met 
by  a  rearrang(?ment  of  interest  payments.  **  temporary  arrears" 
would  remain  on  the  Development  Grant,  "accrued  interest" 
was  dealt  with  under  the?  Labourers  Act,  1906.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
( Artiyllj  sut,'g(\sted  issuing  scrip  re<leemal)le  in  a  certain  number 
of  years  instnid  of  cash  payment  for  land  ;  and  Mr.  Healy  sug- 
gested making  the  Land  Stock  a  8  per  cent,  stock  and  letting 
Ireland  bear  part  of  the  loss.  Possibly  it  might  fall  on  the 
landlords'  bonus.  He  charged  the  Treasury  otticials,  however, 
with  **  ingrained  hatred  "  for  Ireland. 
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Mr.  Birrell  declared  that  a  loss  on  flotation  had  always  been 
contemplated,  and  was  intended  to  fall  on  the  Development 
Grant  and  ultimately  on  the  Guarantee  Fund.  The  payment  of 
the  landlords  in  stock  instead  of  cash  would  violate  the  bargain 
made  in  1903,  the  stock  being  al  a  discount ;  and  the  landlords' 
bonus  must  not  be  used  for  meeting  the  discount  charges,  though 
it  might  be  made  to  pay  some  portion  of  the  loss.  The  issue  of 
new  stock  at  8  per  cent,  was  favourably  viewed  by  the  Treasury, 
but  would  require  legislation  and  would  not  obviate  all  loss. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wished  to  reduce,  not  to  in- 
crease Consols,  and  the  idea  that  the  Treasury  should  bear  the 
loss,  though  approved  by  "all  creeds  and  classes"  in  Ireland, 
would  be  differently  viewed  hera  He  promised  to  submit  here- 
after some  plan  for  reducing  the  loss  to  the  ratepayers,  and  in- 
vited suggestions  from  them  and  from  the  landlords. 

Mr.  Wyndham  (Dover),  after  also  condemning  the  proposal  to 
pay  landowners  in  stock,  declared  that  it  was  never  intended 
that  the  losses  connected  with  the  finance  of  the  Act  should  be 
made  good  by  the  ratepayers.  The  losses  on  flotation  were 
partly  balanced  by  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  sinking 
funds  under  the  earlier  Land  Purchase  Acts.  Unless  the  Govern- 
ment thought  that  Consols  were  never  to  go  up  again,  there  was 
no  justification  for  great  alarm  or  for  hasty  action. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  endorsed  Mr.  Birrell's 
statement  as  to  the  intended  incidence  of  losses  on  flotation  of 
land  stock,  and  his  promise  of  a  solution  in  1908  if  possible. 
After  some  further  speeches  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Speaking  on  the  same  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  bankers  and  merchants  of  London,  Mr.  Asquith 
briefly  referred  the  depression  in  gilt-edged  securities  partly  to 
the  destruction  of  capital  in  wars  and  otherwise,  and  partly  to 
the  prosperous  state  of  trade,  which  made  investors  unwilling 
to  be  content  with  3  per  cent.  There  was  no  need  for  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  investment  and  remuneration  of  capital  in 
Great  Britain. 

The  apprehensions  referred  to,  though  studiously  fostered 
later  in  the  year,  were  but  little  stimulated  by  the  result,  de- 
clared an  hour  or  two  later,  of  the  Jarrow  election.  The  seat, 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Mark  Palmer  (Liberal),  the 
maker  of  Jarrow  and  its  representative  since  1885,  was  won  by 
the  Labour  candidate,  Mr.  Pete  Curran,  who  received  4,G98 
votes ;  Mr.  Kose  Innes  (U.)  followed  with  8,930 ;  Mr.  Spencer 
Leigh  Hughes,  a  rising  Liberal  journalist,  obtained  8,474 ;  and 
Mr.  J.  O'Hanlon  (Nationalist),  2,122.  The  result  was  a  sur- 
prise, Mr.  Leigh  Hughes  having  been  expected  to  win.  The 
Tariff  Kef ormers  had  fought  with  great  energy,  even  publish- 
ing a  fanciful  "map  of  the  decayed  industries  of  Tyneside." 
But  they  had  been  supported  by  only  one-fourth  of  the  elector- 
ate. Mr.  O'Hanlon's  candidature  was,  of  course,  another  sign 
of  the  end  of  the  Liberal-Nationalist  alliance. 
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The  Prime  Minister,  meanwhile,  had  been  announcing  at  a 
reception  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  that  the  Ministry  were 
unscathed,  and  stronger  than  when  Parliament  met  in  1906. 
He  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  weakness  of  the  defence 
of  the  House  of  Lords  offered  by  the  Opposition  ;  ridiculed  the 
allegation  that  the  Ministry  wanted  to  escape  from  their  promises 
by  tinkering  the  Constitution,  and  scoffed  at  the  coming  vote  of 
censure. 

Alarmist  statements  concerning  the  Navy,  made  especially  in 
the  Standard  and  Morning  Post,  and  emphasised  in  the  Spectator, 
had  been  the  subject  of  explanations  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
July  4.  Earl  Cawdor,  **  in  no  spirit  of  party  hostility,"  had  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  mformation  as  to  the  pre- 
scribed and  actual  strength  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  the  number  of 
vessels  under  repair,  the  names  of  those  (if  any)  taking  their 
place ;  whether  night  practice  was  being  given  to  the  torpedo 
flotilla  of  the  Nore  division,  and  what  were  its  actual  and  avail- 
able numbers.  Lord  Tweedmouth,  in  reply,  had  said  that  he 
desired  to  keep  nothing  back,  but,  in  the  public  interest,  some 
matters  could  only  be  communicated  privately  to  Earl  Cawdor 
and  the  Opposition  leadera  As  to  the  Press  campaign,  he  knew 
what  "good  copy  **  meant,  but  thought  the  Press  ill-informed. 
Its  statements  ought  not  to  be  echoed  by  officers  on  active 
service.  After  remarking  that  the  distribution  of  ships  must 
vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  that  the  Home  Fleet  was 
still  under  development,  he  stated  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  leading  navies,  bringing  the  **  Dilke  return  '*  virtually  up 
to  date.  On  June  1,  1907,  Great  Britain  had,  omitting  types 
"  more  or  less  obsolescent,"  39  first-class  battleships  ;  the  United 
States,  18 ;  Germany,  11 ;  France,  13 ;  Japan,  9.  Of  armoured 
cruisers  less  then  twenty  years  old,  Great  Britain  had  32 ;  the 
United  States,  12 ;  France,  18 ;  Germany,  6 ;  Japan,  10.  In 
comparisons  of  speed,  armour,  and  armament.  Great  Britain 
came  out  extremely  well.  In  the  Channel  Fleet  the  prescribed 
strength  was  14  battleships,  of  which  the  eight  King  Edwards 
surpassed  any  foreign  ships.  The  other  six  would  be  changed 
for  a  homogeneous  class,  and  then  the  fleet  would  be  a  match 
for  any  fleet  or  probably  any  combination  of  fleets  in  the  world. 
There  were  attached  to  it  also  the  First  Cruiser  Squadron  (lately 
in  America),  three  protected  cruisers,  a  despatch  ship,  and  a 
repair  vessel.  It  was  short  of  two  battleships,  undergoing  their 
annual  refit,  and  of  one  cruiser,  the  latter  replaced  by  a  fully 
manned  substitute.  A  number  of  fully  manned  ships  of  the 
Home  Fleet  had  been  temporarily  attached  for  manoeuvres  to 
the  Channel  Fleet.  The  destroyer  flotilla  at  the  Nore  had 
systematic  night  training,  and  so  had  the  ships  with  nucleus 
crews.  As  to  the  destroyers  available  for  sea  within  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours,  he  could  only  speak  privately ;  but  123 
destroyers  belonged  to  the  Home  Fleet,  of  which  70  were  in 
commission  with  full  crews — he  gave  particulars  of  their  em- 
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ployment — and  50  had  nucleus  crews.  The  Home  Fleet  stood 
third  in  gunnery  among  the  six  principal  fleets.  Earl  Cawdor  re- 
cognised the  fulness  of  the  reply,  and  thought  it  would  allay  some 
of  the  rumours  prevalent ;  but  the  alarmists  were  not  silenced, 
though  the  Opposition  leaders  never  supported  them. 

The  promised  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  had  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Birrell  on  June  27  and  described  by  him  as  a  means  of  en- 
abling Parliament  to  keep  faith  with  the  Irish  people.  It  aimed 
at  quickening  the  restoration  of  the  evicted  tenants,  of  whom  some 
2,000  had  still  to  be  dealt  with,  by  enabling  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners to  purchase  the  land — compulsorily  if  need  be,  for  the 
sake  of  expedition — needed  for  their  settlement,  and  to  declare 
any  land  so  acquired  to  be  an  estate  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Purchase  Acts.  Any  occupying  tenant  dispossessed  to  replace 
a  previous  holder  would  be  provided  with  as  good  land  elsewhere, 
or  receive  compensation.  The  sums  needed  for  equipment  and 
compensation  would  come  from  the  reserve  fund  established  by 
the  Act  of  1891  and  afterwards  from  the  Parliamentary  Vote  for 
the  Land  Commission.  The  second  reading  (Monday,  July  8)  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Moore  {Ai-mcujh,  N.),  who  strongly  condemned  the 
main  features  of  the  Bill,  and  argued  that  it  aimed  at  giving  the 
Estates  Commissioners  a  permanent  tenure  independent  of  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Barrie  {Londonderry,  N.)  connected  it  with  the  Nn.*  ion- 
alist  action  at  Jarrow.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  (Tyrone,  S,),  who  had 
succeeded  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  (p.  108),  defended  the  measure  v.nd  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  and  remarked  that  the  landloids  had 
fared  very  well  under  the  Act,  having  received  on  an  average 
twenty-five  years'  purchase  besides  12  per  cent,  bonus.  Every 
claim  for  reinstatement  had  been  investigated  on  the  si)()t  by  a 
commissioner,  and  the  men  evicted  through  incapacity  or  thrift- 
lessness  had  been  ruled  out.  The  Land  Act  of  1U08  had  wholly 
failed  in  the  restoration  of  evicted  tenants  and  the  enlargement 
of  uneconomic  holdings,  and  it  had  not  been  intended  that  all  the 
funds  should  be  absorbed  in  land  purchase  by  well-to-do  tenants. 
The  agrarian  movement  was  making  way  again,  but  the  im- 
provement in  the  West  was  wonderful,  the  area  of  lawlessness 
was  very  limited,  and  not  a  man  or  beast  had  been  injured.  It 
was  due  to  impatience  of  the  interruption  in  the  working  of  the 
Land  Act. 

Mr.  Long  {Diihlin,  S.)  argued  that  the  first  object  of  the 
Government  should  be  to  get  rid  of  uneconomic  holdings,  that 
compulsion  was  unnecessary  and  in  this  form  unprecedented, 
and  that  the  Estates  Commissioners  should  not  be  entrustc'd 
both  with  the  duty  of  purchase  and  with  fixing  the  i)rice.  The 
Government  would  not  be  able  to  limit  the  numbers,  and  land 
might  be  taken  compulsorily  even  from  estat(»s  where  there 
had  been  no  evictions.  The  proposed  alteration  of  the  tenure 
of  the  Estates  Commissioners  would  put  them  outside  J'arlia- 
mentary  criticism. 
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Among  subsequent  speakers  Mr.  Sloan  (Belfast y  S.\  a  Unionist, 
dissociated  himself  from  the  other  Ulster  members,  but  thought 
the  compulsory  clause  should  be  amended  in  Committee  ;  and 
Mr.  Campbell  (Dublin  University),  in  the  course  of  a  severe 
criticism  of  the  Bill,  said  that  in  114  out  of  116  *'  Plan  of 
Campaign  "  estates  all  difficulties  had  been  settled  by  agreement ; 
only  two  were  left,  the  Clanricarde  and  the  Lewis.  In  the  latter 
it  was  only  a  question  of  price.  There  was  no  limit  to  the 
possible  number  of  tenants  to  be  satisfied  and  no  power  of 
appeal  to  an  independent  body  against  compulsory  purchase. 
The  real  reason  of  the  Bill  was  the  independence  it  gave  to  the 
Estates  Commissioners.  Ministers  had  yielded  to  the  threats 
of  the  Nationalists.  Mr.  John  Redmond  (Water/ord)  described 
Mr.  Campbell's  speech  as  an  echo  of  those  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  earlier.  Restoration  by  voluntary  arrangements  had 
broken  down.  In  1,259  cases  the  commissioners  could  not  pro- 
ceed without  compulsory  powers,  and  from  only  ten  persons  out 
of  1,752  approached  had  they  succeeded  in  purchasing  un- 
tenanted land.  It  was  a  courageous  Bill ;  he  wished  Mr.  Birrell 
had  had  as  free  a  hand  in  his  other  Irish  legislation. 

Mr.  Birrell,  after  a  reference  to  Mr.  Campbell's  speech,  said 
that  the  debate  had  emphasised  the  necessity  of  rapid  action. 
The  tenants  had  been  kept  out  long  enough.  Compulsory 
powers  were  necessary,  for  the  commissioners  had  various 
mterests  to  consider,  and  could  not  give  up  all  the  untenanted 
land  for  the  benefit  of  these  tenants.  Every  case  had  been  in- 
spected and  reported  on  to  the  three  commissioners,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  80,000  acres  would  have  to  be  purchased  for 
about  2,000  tenants.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  landlord 
would  receive  less  than  its  value  for  his  land,  and  the  com- 
missioners would  still  be  subject  to  the  chastening  criticism 
of  Parliament.  It  was  time  to  put  two  of  them  on  the  same 
conditions  of  tenure  as  the  third. 

The  motion  for  rejection  was  negatived  by  315  to  98,  and 
the  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

A  return  was  moved  for  two  days  later  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore  which  should  give  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  evicted  tenants  whom  it  was  proposed  to  re- 
store, but  it  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to  the 
reopening  of  all  the  cases  inquired  into.  The  motion,  it  was 
explained,  had  been  on  the  paper  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  which,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  de- 
clared during  the  debate,  went  considerably  beyond  the  terms  of 
the  bargain  on  which  was  based  the  Land  Act  of  1903. 

A  better  opportunity  for  attack  on  tlic  Government  occun'cd 
on  July  9,  when  the  Finance  Bill  was  further  considered  in  Com- 
mittee in  the  ('ommons.  The  sugar  duties  retained  in  the 
Budget  had  always  l>een  unpopular  among  Libemls,  and  many 
were  pledged  to  vote  for  tlieir  abolition.  To  test  their  sincerity, 
Mr.  F.  E.  bmith  (  Walton,  Liverpool)  had  given  notice  of  Jin  amend- 
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ment  in  this  sense,  but  he  did  not  move  it,  and  the  way  was  left 
open  for  the  milder  proposal  of  Mr.  Harold  Cox  (Preston)  that 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  Finance  Act  of  1901  should  be  reduced 
by  one-half  from  October  1.  This  led  to  an  animated  debate. 
Mr.  Cox  began  by  arguing  that  there  was  no  longer  a  necessity 
to  retain  South  African  War  taxation,  and  then  contended  that 
Ministers,  though  not  definitely  pledged  at  the  election  to  old- 
age  pensions,  were  so  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  the  sugar  duty, 
and  that  the  definite  pledge  had  the  first  claim.  He  denounced 
the  duty  as  vicious,  bemg  a  tax  both  on  food  and  on  raw  material, 
and  added  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  the  electorate  under- 
stand what  difference  there  was  between  it  and  a  tax  on  com. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  asking  the  Opposition 
whether  they  really  meant  to  vote  for  the  remission  of  a  tax  in- 
troduced by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  to  **  broaden  the  basis  of 
taxation,"  denied  that  the  Government  were  pledged  either  in 
regard  to  this  tax  or  to  old-age  pensions.  He  himself  was 
pledged  to  a  reduction  of  taxation  only  after  expenditure  had 
been  reduced  and  better  provision  made  for  the  redemption  of 
debt.  He  regarded  the  duty  as  a  necessary,  though  transient, 
evil,  but  before  abolishing  it  he  would  have  to  arrange  to  fill  the 
gap  left  by  the  loss  of  the  6,000,000Z.  which  it  brought  in.  He 
could  not  do  that  this  year,  but  he  had  hoped  that  by  his  Budget 
he  had  paved  the  way  for  reductions  in  indirect  taxation  and 
the  development  of  a  policy  of  fruitful  social  reform. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  reminded  the  Chancellor  of  his  vote  for 
remitting  the  duty  in  1905,  and  said  that  he  had  at  any  rate 
encouraged  his  supporters  to  promise  its  abolition.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  members  on  the  Liberal  side  were  pledged  to  that 
course.  A  number  of  Liberal  members  then  spoke,  some  of 
them  declaring  that  they  felt  bound  to  vote  for  the  amended 
clause,  others  that  their  pledges  did  not  bind  them  to  vote  for 
the  abolition  of  the  duty  at  an  inopportune  moment.  Mr. 
Stephen  Gwynn  (Galway)  and  Mr.  Snowden  (Blackburn)  re- 
spectively announced  that  the  Nationalists  and  the  Independent 
Labour  party  would  support  the  amendment,  Mr.  Snowden 
complaining  that  nothing  had  yet  been  done  by  the  Government 
to  ease  working  class  burdens,  and  declaring  that  the  Budget 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  ignominious  Liberal  defeat  at  Jarrow. 
The  amended  clause  was  rejected  by  312  to  175,  an  unexpectedly 
large  majority ;  indeed,  great  doubt  had  been  felt  as  to  the  re- 
sult. Only  three  or  four  Liberals  voted  in  the  minority,  but 
many  abstained. 

The  debate  proceeded,  but  was  presently  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  death  m  the  precincts  of  the  House  of  Sir  Alfred  Billson 
(Staffordshire,  N.W.).  The  Prime  Minister,  in  announcing  the 
fact,  paid  a  brief  tribute  to  him  and  moved  according  to  pre- 
cedent.    The  House  at  once  adjourned. 

The  Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill,  introduced  May  13, 
was  read  a  second  time  on  July  10.      Embodying  a  recom* 
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mendation  of  a  Select  Committee  of  1906,  it  proposed  to  add 
a  column  to  the  Scottish  Valuation  Bolls,  giving  the  capital 
value,  or  what  the  land  divested  of  improvements  might  be 
expected  to  fetch  in  the  open  market.  Mr.  Remnant  {Holhorn, 
Finsbury)  moved  and  Mr.  Younger  (Ayr  Burghs)  seconded  its 
rejection,  the  former  describing  the  report  as  containing  crude 
fallacies  derived  from  Henry  George.  The  Solicitor-General  for 
Scotland — Mr.  Ure  (Linlithgow) — replied  that  it  merely  set  up  a 
new  standard  of  rating  which  would  contract  and  expand  accord- 
ing to  the  enterprise  of  a  community,  since  on  that  enterprise  de- 
pended the  value  of  town  lands.  Men  who  held  land  back  and 
contributed  nothing  to  the  rates  would  now  be  ratepayers. 
Owners  of  sites  carrying  decayed  or  unsuitable  buildings  would 
have  to  pay  more  rates ;  and  owners  of  plots  carrying  buildings 
of  greater  value  thau  the  sites  justified  would  pay  less.  The 
di£&;ulty  and  expense  involved  had  been  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Balfour  (City  of  London)  severely  criticised  the  Bill.  The 
Government  must  be  contemplating  an  immense  and  funda- 
mental change  in  local  taxation,  and  it  was  no  secret  that  they 
were  being  instigated  by  believers  in  the  doctrines  of  Henry 
George.  Every  one  knew  that  the  Solicitor-General  would 
have  liked  to  include  feu  duties,  but  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
frightened  by  the  well-founded  alarm  set  up  in  Scotland,  had  de- 
clared they  did  not  mean  to  break  contracts.  [The  reference  was 
to  a  deputation  of  owners  of  feu  duties,  which  had  waited  on  the 
Prime  Minister  on  June  28.  Such  taxation  had  been  suggested 
by  the  Select  Conmaittee  of  1906.]  If  they  did  not,  the  Bill 
would  lose  its  most  ardent  supporters  in  Scotland.  Even  were 
the  doctrine  of  unearned  increment  accepted,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  rates  on  the  land,  for  in  a  civilised 
community  every  one  inherited  wealth  to  which  he  had  not  con- 
tributed. After  some  criticisms  of  details  he  declared  that  the 
Lord  Advocate's  economic  pronouncements  had  stopped  the  sale 
of  feus  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  Government  were  treating  the 
country  as  an  experimenting  ground  for  wild  crotchets.  Mr.  A. 
Dewar  (Edinburgh^  S.)  cited  the  example  of  New  Zealand  in 
support  of  the  Bill ;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  J.  M.  Henderson 
(Aberdeenshire,  TT.),  a  Liberal,  strongly  opposed  it.  After  a  number 
of  other  speeches,  the  Lord  Advocate — Mr.  T.  Shaw  (Hawick 
Burghs) — wound  up  the  debate.  He  did  not  deny  that  changes 
of  assessment  and  rating  were  in  the  minds  of  the  Government. 
Their  proposals  were  founded,  not  on  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Henry 
George,  but  on  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  1901  on  which 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  sat,  and  which  declared  that  much 
was  to  be  said  for  rating  site  values.  They  had  other  reports 
behind  them,  and  even  local  Acts  concerning  Manchester  and 
London.  They  regarded  the  settlement  of  this  question  as  pre- 
paratory to  that  of  the  housing  problem,  and  they  also  thought 
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that  the  capital  value  of  the  land  might  legitimately  be  taken 
note  of  by  Parliament  when  proposals  were  made  for  the  trans- 
fer of  property  to  public  bodies.  At  Bosyth  the  price  obtained 
had  been  85  years'  purchase ;  in  other  cases  the  prices  had  been 
124, 136,  and  even  435  years'  purchase.  Railways  were  rated  on 
different  principles  altogether.  The  question  was  at  the  root  of 
housing,  health,  and  social  reform. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  294  to  76  and  the  Bill  read  a 
second  time. 

The  Territorial  and  Beserve  Forces  Bill,  meanwhile,  had 
been  dealt  with  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Committee  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  July  8  and  9.  Much  of  the  discussion  was  techni- 
cal, but  the  salient  features  were  as  follows.  The  Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth explained  in  detail  the  system  of  county  associations 
(post,  Chapter  IV.).  The  Duke  of  Bedford  moved  successfully  to 
eliminate  the  Militia  from  the  Territorial  Forces,  and  the  Earl  of 
Portsmouth  explained  among  other  particulars  that  the  Govern- 
ment would,  as  far  as  possible,  undertake  that  when  the  third 
and  fourth  battalions  were  ordered  abroad,  their  own  officers 
should  go  with  them,  and  that  not  more  than  half  the  officers  in 
these  battalions  should  be  Regulars.  An  amendment  by  the  Earl 
of  Scarbrough  to  remove  the  Yeomanry  from  the  Territorial 
Force  led  to  an  important  discussion.  Earl  Roberts  and  Vis- 
count Midleton  hoped  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  reduce  the 
number  of  mounted  troops,  and  several  Peers,  among  them  Lord 
Methuen,  deprecated  reducing  the  pay  of  the  Yeomanry.  Even- 
tually the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  promised  to  consult  Mr.  Haldane 
as  to  how  far  these  views  could  be  met.  On  the  second  day, 
however,  the  House  took  a  step  of  greater  significance  by  elimi- 
nating, on  the  motion  of  Lord  Methuen,  the  proviso  inserted  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  May  28,  forbidding  financial  assist- 
ance to  cadet  corps  in  respect  of  boys  under  sixteen.  Earl 
Roberts  strongly  urged  the  permission  of  such  assistance,  in  the 
interest  of  boys  who  would  otherwise  become  loafers  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  lively  debate,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  declared 
that  the  amendment  raised  no  question  of  interference  with  the 
privileges  of  the  other  House  ;  the  money  would  really  come  out 
of  the  voluntary  subscriptions  which  would  supplement  the 
funds  of  the  associations.  Probably  the  Commons  would  rein- 
sert the  proviso  ;  then  they  would  be  able  to  place  the  facts 
before  the  countrv,  and  he  believed  they  would  raise  a  weight  of 
opinion  w^hich  no  Government  could  disregard.  The  anioiul- 
ment  was  nevertheless  objected  to  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  as  a 
breach  of  the  Commons'  privileges,  and  also  as  running  counter 
to  a  strong  current  of  public  and  working-class  opinion  ;  but  it 
was  adopted  l)y  l-SO  to  31.  The  remainder  of  the  J-Jill  was  dis- 
posed of  the  same  evening,  the  most  important  events  bcin^'  an 
attempt  by  the  Marquess  of  SalislTury  to  make  moredcfinile  the 
Ministerial  concessions  regarding  the  Militia,  and  thi'  passing  by 
54  votes  to  21  of  an  amendment  moved  by  Viscount  Midleton, 
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giving  Parliament  power  to  object  to  Orders  in  Council  under 
Clause  28. 

It  had  been  intimated  earlier  (p.  136)  that  the  new  Minister  of 
Education  would  seek  to  carry  out  by  administrative  means  the 
policy  embodied  in  the  abortive  Education  Bill  of  1906.  Early 
in  July  new  regulations  were  issued  :  (a)  imposing  a  conscience 
clause  on  training  colleges  ;  (b)  preventing  the  foundation  of  new 
denominational  training  colleges  or  denominational  hostels  in 
connection  with  undenominational  training  colleges ;  (c)  for- 
bidding denominational  religious  instruction  in  secondary  schools 
except  at  the  specific  request  of  parents,  in  which  case  it  must 
not  be  paid  for  out  of  public  money  ;  (d)  imposing  a  conscience 
clause  on  all  secondary  schools,  irrespective  of  their  trust  deeds. 
The  training  colleges,  moreover,  were  warned  not  to  refuse 
students  applying  for  admission  on  the  ground  of  rehgious  creed 
or  **  social  antecedents,"  or  to  require  an  interview  before  ac- 
ceptance ;  so  that  (as  the  practice  of  arranging  candidates  who 
had  passed  the  qualifying  examination  in  order  of  merit  had 
recently  been  given  up)  it  was  difficult  to  know  on  what  principle 
their  selection  was  to  be  made.  The  tendency  of  the  new 
regulations  was  to  break  up  the  collegiate  life  of  the  denomina- 
tional institutions,  and  to  exclude  some  of  those  students  for 
whom  these  had  been  founded ;  but  it  was  claimed  by  the 
defenders  of  the  Government  that  the  training  colleges  had  been 
chiefly  supported  out  of  public  funds. 

Ail  this  was  clearly  a  bye-product  of  the  conflict  with  the 
Lords;  and  on  the  Education  Vote  (July  11)  Mr.  McKenna 
offered  no  explanation,  but  left  the  Opposition  to  begin  the 
debate.  Mr.  Balfour  condemned  this  course,  and  denounced  the 
new  procedure  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional,  inasmuch  as  the 
grant  (p.  85)  of  100,000/.  for  building  new  schools  in  unspecified 
districts  was  contrary  to  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  which  for- 
bade grants  of  public  money  for  building  elementary  schools. 
The  Government  were  thus  overriding  a  statute  by  administra- 
tive action.  The  other  proposals  were  unparalleled  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  future  Government  would  have  to 
rectify  those  acts  of  injustice  by  similar  means.  He  moved  to 
report  progress.  Mr.  McKenna  explained  that  he  had  refrained 
from  speaking  to  save  time ;  his  policy  and  proposals  had 
been  fully  explained  (March  13  and  May  15),  and  the  prefaces 
to  the  publications  of  his  department  rendered  further  state- 
ments ne<^dless.  The  debate,  apparently  to  Mr,  Balfour's  an- 
noyance, was  then  allowed  to  drop,  and  his  motion  negatived 
by  \di)  to  97.  Sir  William  Anson,  however,  renewed  the  attack, 
which  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  I^oland  (Kerry,  S.)  and  Mr.  J. 
Kedinond  (Watfirh^nl),  who  regarded  the  new  training  college* 
regulations  as  a  dcclanition  of  war  aj^ainst  denominational  insti- 
tutions, and  the  fornitT  moved  to  reduce  the  vote.  On  the  other 
hand,  two  Lil)enil  inrnibcrs.  Mr.  Kvans  (.Mid  (Uamonjan)  and  Mr. 
Harvey  [Rochdale)  coniniended  the  Government,  and   asked  for 
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greater  stringency  as  to  the  sanitation  and  staffing  of  elementary 
schools.  Mr.  McKenna,  in  reply,  maintained  that  he  was  merely 
developing  principles  contained  in  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 
The  grant  of  100,000/.  contravened  the  Education  Act  of  1870, 
but  it  would  receive  legislative  sanction  by  the  Appropriation 
Act,  which  lasted  only  for  a  year.  **  Lodging  grants  "  would  still 
be  given,  though  not  the  grants  to  denominational  hostels ;  the 
denomination  ought  to  pay  for  its  atmosphere.  He  could 
not  relieve  the  public  from  such  a  payment  by  Bill,  because  the 
House  of  Lords  would  not  pass  it.  As  regards  the  complaints 
of  insufficient  space  in  denominational  schools,  it  was  impossible 
to  close  the  schools,  and  undesirable  and  difficult  to  coerce  the 
local  authorities,  but  they  were  being  urged  to  raise  the  school 
buildings  to  the  requisite  standard.  The  new  regulations  had 
not  been  framed  in  hostility  to  the  interests  represented  by  the 
Opposition.  Mr.  Balfour  reminded  the  House  that  coercion  of 
local  authorities  was  contemplated  by  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill,  and  repeated  his  strictures  on  the  course  taken  by  the 
Government.  The  rest  of  the  debate  was  mainly  concerned 
with  this  subject,  though  attention  was  also  called  to  the  defec- 
tive supply  of  teachers,  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Provision 
of  Meals  Act,  and  other  topics;  and  eventually  Mr.  Boland's 
amendment  was  rejected  by  220  to  97.  But  fresh  grievances 
arose  later  (p.  19B). 

Though  these  discussions  did  little  harm  to  the  Govern- 
ment, its  policy  in  the  Near  East  had  been  so  stated  as 
to  disappoint  many  of  its  supporters.  An  important  and 
influential  deputation,  headed  by  the  Primate,  and  including 
three  other  Bishops,  several  Peers  and  leading  Nonconformist 
ministers,  and  many  members  of  Parliament,  nearly  all  Liberal, 
had  approached  Sir  Edward  Grey  respecting  the  condition  of 
Macedonia  on  July  9.  In  reply  to  the  speeches,  which  inti- 
mated a  belief  that  no  progress  was  being  made.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  replied  that  the  evil  now  in  Macedonia  was  different  from 
the  Turkish  oppression  to  deal  with  which  the  reforms  had  been 
instituted.  They  had  achieved  considerable  success,  and  the 
new  Financial  Commission  and  the  funds  to  be  derived  from 
the  increased  Customs  duties — the  proper  application  of  which 
Great  Britain  had  taken  the  lead  in  securing — must  produce 
some  good  effect.  But  the  intervention  of  the  Powers  had  set 
up  an  expectation  of  partition,  and  the  bands  of  the  rival  nation- 
alities were  **  pegging  out  claims."  The  plan  that  a  Governor 
of  Macedonia  should  be  appointed  by  the  Powers  [suggested  in 
Lord  Lansdowne's  despatch,  Sept.  29,  1903],  could  not  be  put 
forward  by  us  alone,  and  would  offend  some  Powers  and  em- 
barrass others.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  were  not  the 
whole  conscience  of  Europe.  We  should  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  suppressing  the  outrages  of  the  bands,  and  on  judicial  reform. 
We  intended  to  do  our  utmost  to  maintain  the  concert  of  Europe, 
but,  acting  inside  the  concert,  to  make  it  as  effective  as  possible. 
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We  mast  remember  that  Powers  nearer  Macedonia  had  a  special 
local  interest.  The  influence  of  the  Government  should  be  used 
to  press  for  improvement.  As  this  seemed  a  retrogression  from 
Lord  Lansdowne's  position  when  in  office,  it  caused  profound 
disappointment  among  those — mostly  Liberals — who  were  in- 
terested in  Macedonia. 

This  pronouncement,  however,  could  make  no  difiference  as 
regards  party  politics,  and  there  the  material  provided  by  the 
Colonial  Conference  still  furnished  the  most  promising  basis  for 
an  Opposition  attack.  The  publication  of  the  Colonial  Confer- 
ence 6lue  Book  gave  the  TarifiF  Eeformers  an  occasion  to  move 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  for  rejecting  Colonial  Pre- 
ferenca  Mr.  Balfour,  it  was  rumoured,  consented  to  this  course 
only  under  strong  pressure  Indeed,  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club  (July  9),  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  de- 
clared that  the  Opposition  leader  had  never  adopted,  and  had 
actually  disclaimed,  the  Tariff  Beform  programme;  and  that 
both  he  and  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  S3m[ipathised  with  Free 
Trade.  However,  the  vote  of  censure  was  put  down  for  July 
16  ;  many  amendments  were  placed  on  the  paper,  but  only  one, 
that  adopted  by  Ministers,  was  actually  debated. 

The  debate  was  delayed  for  a  short  time  by  a  motion  of 
breach  of  privilege.  Questions  had  recently  been  asked  in  the 
House  as  to  a  defective  rudder  supplied  to  H.M.  battleship 
King  Edward  VIL  by  the  Ayrshire  Foundry  Company.  Its 
defects  had  been  hidden  by  electric  welding,  executed  in  secret 
on  a  Sunday  by  certain  servants  of  the  company,  and  revealed 
some  time  afterwards  by  a  discharged  employee.  The  defect 
had  been  made  good,  the  company  had  ceased  to  work  for  the 
Government,  and  the  law  officers  had  recommended  that  no 
proceedings  should  be  taken.  One  of  the  directors,  however — 
Sir  James  Smith — had  been  on  the  Birthday  Honours  List  of 
new  knights ;  and  Mr.  Hugh  Lea  {Si,  Pancras,  E,)  had  asked 
the  Prime  Minister  on  July  11  whether  it  was  proposed  to  take 
any  action  against  him.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  re- 
plied in  the  negative,  eulogising  Sir  James  Smith  and  exonerat- 
mg  the  directora  Mr.  Lea  then  put  a  supplementary  question 
— Was  Sir  James  Smith  knighted  as  being  chairman  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  Election  Committee,  or  as  director  of  the 
Ayrshire  Foundry  Company,  or  for  subscribing  to  Liberal  party 
funds  ?  The  Speaker  intervened,  stating  that  the  Prime  Minister 
was  not  responsible  to  the  House  for  his  advice  to  the  Sovereign 
regarding  honours,  and  Mr.  Lea  then  wrote  to  the  newspapers, 
pointing  out  that  this  Government  was  pre-eminently  pledged 
to  democratic  ideals,  and  stating  that  at  the  time  of  the  debate 
on  the  House  of  Lords'  veto  (p.  165)  he  had  vainly  attempted  to 
ask  the  Prime  Minister  for  an  assurance  that  the  Government 
would  make  no  new  Peers  or  recommend  any  one  for  baronetcies 
"or  other  forms  of  so-called  honour,"  these  being  bought  by 
subscriptions  to  party  funds.     From  these  funds,  also,  grants 
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were  made  towards  election  expenses,  and  then  the  Whips  held 
their  recipients  to  what  they  looked  on  as  a  bargain.  This  last 
charge  was  brought  before  the  House  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
{Maryleboney  E.),  who  moved  that  the  letter  was  a  breach  of 
privilege,  implying  that  Ministries  used  a  fund  obtained  by  dis- 
creditable means  to  corrupt  members ;  and  that  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  allegation. 
Mr.  Lea,  who  was  cheered,  read  a  carefully  prepared  explana- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  he  had  desired  to  maintain  the  reputation 
of  the  House;  a  similar  allegation  had  often  been  made — 
notably  by  the  Saturday  Review  against  the  Unionist  Ministry 
in  December,  1905 — and  an  inquiry  should  be  made,  possibly  by 
a  Secret  Select  Committee  of  the  House.  He  then  withdrew 
under  direction  of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  the  House  had  shown  itself  increasingly  unwilling  to  take 
notice  of  breaches  of  privilege,  that  such  notice  was  advisable 
only  in  extreme  cases,  and  that  he  moved  that  the  House  pro- 
ceed to  the  business  of  the  day.  The  late  and  the  present  Liberal 
chief  whips,  he  added,  explicitly  denied  the  charge  of  coercing 
members  in  the  way  suggested.  Mr.  Balfour  offered  a  similar 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  whips,  but  Lord  E.  Cecil, 
desiring  investigation,  felt  bound  to  press  for  a  division,  when 
the  Prime  Minister's  amendment  was  carried  by  235  to  120. 

Later  in  the  session  Mr.  Lea  took  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  Eeport  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  (Aug.  22)  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  rudder  again ;  and  the  full  explanations 
given  by  Mr.  Lambert  showed  that  the  directors  had  not  been 
cognisant  of  the  act  of  their  servants,  and  that  the  rudders  sup- 
plied had  stood  ample  tests  in  practical  use. 

The  breach  of  privilege  disposed  of,  Mr.  Lyttelton  rose  to 
move  his  resolution,  regretting  that  the  Government  had  declined 
the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  Colonial  Premiers  to  consider 
favourably  any  form  of  Colonial  Preference  or  any  measures  for 
closer  commercial  union  of  the  Empire  on  a  Preferential  basis. 
After  endorsing  on  behalf  of  his  party  the  Premiers'  views  of 
taxation  and  Preference,  and  commenting  on  the  speeches  of 
Ministers  at  the  Conference — unfavourably  to  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill's,  favourably  to  those  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Mr.  Lloyd-George — he  complained  that  the  last- 
named  Minister  had  declined  to  treat  the  Colonies  differently 
from  foreigners,  and  combated  some  of  his  arguments.  He 
denied  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  tax  raw  material,  argued 
that  the  French  treaty  gave  a  Preference  to  France  over  the 
Cape  (Mr.  Asquith  interjected  that  the  Preference  was  to  light 
over  heavy  wines),  and  complained  that  the  Government  \vt)uld 
not  use  existing  duties  to  meet  the  demand  for  Preference.  The 
urban  democracy  would  see  that  no  protective  tax  was  imposed 
on  food.  The  Government  failed  to  grasp  the  principle  of 
wider  citizenship  held  by  the  Opposition,  but  this  would  eventu- 
ally triumph. 
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Mr.  Scares  (Barmtaple,  Devon)  moved  as  an  aniendnient  that 
the  permaneDt  unity  of  the  British  Empire  would  not  be  secured 
through  Preferential  duties  based  on  the  protective  taxation  of 
food.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Simon  {WalthamstoWy  Essex)  in 
a  very  successful  speech.  The  Earl  of  Konaldshay  (Homsey, 
Middlesex)^  a  new  member,  also  made  a  success  by  a  maiden 
speech,  pointing  out  that  a  large  minority  in  the  country  was  in 
favour  of  Colonial  Preference.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  com- 
mented on  the  curious  situation  set  up  by  the  motion.  The 
Government  were  to  be  censured  for  keeping  their  promise  to 
the  electors.  But  this  was  rather  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
general  election.  The  amendment  was  intended  to  define  a 
clear  issue.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  had,  as  usual,  not  described  the 
precise  steps  to  follow  the  adoption  of  Preference.  The  country 
was  never  told  what  taxes  would  be  imposed  and  without  that 
discussion  was  impossible.  Such  Preference,  moreover,  would 
discriminate  viciously  between  different  classes  of  producers. 
A  Preference  had  been  asked  for  on  wine  and  tobacco  avowedly 
that  the  principle  might  be  conceded  to  defeat  which  the 
Government  had  been  returned.  Mr.  Churchill  dealt  at  length 
with  the  proposal  made  earlier  by  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  at  the 
Conference  (p.  123),  to  impose  a  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem  surtax  on 
all  goods  imported  into  the  Empii-e,  and  asked  if  the  vast 
machinery  requisite — including  certificates  of  origin  and  strict 
assessment — would  be  erected  for  only  a  1  per  cent.  tax.  If 
the  money  was  to  be  found,  he  preferred  subvention  to  Pre- 
ference, because  the  whole  yield  of  the  tax  by  which  the  sub- 
vention would  be  raised  would  go  to  the  Exchequer.  After 
dealing  at  some  length  with  the  economic  objection  to  Prefer- 
ence, and  pointing  out  that  to  the  Colonies  the  change  would  be 
merely  an  application  of  their  present  system,  but  to  us  a  fiscal 
revolution,  he  added  that  there  could  be  no  surer  way  of  creat- 
mg  an  anti-Colonial  party  in  Great  Britain  than  by  associating 
the  Colonies  with  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Mr.  Chaplm  (Wimbledon,  Surrey)  put  the  case  for  Tariflf  Ke- 
form ;  Mr.  Curran  (Jarrow,  DurJiam),  in  a  maiden  speech,  de- 
clared that  even  this  Government  was  not  sufficiently  **  Free 
Trade  "  for  the  Independent  Labour  party,  who  objected  to  tax- 
ing any  kind  of  important  commodity,  and  stood  for  Tariflf 
lieform  and  independent  public  ownership.  Lord  Robert 
C«cil  {Marylebone,  E.)  supported  the  motion,  lx3ing  in  favour  of 
Preference  when  it  only  meant  the  remission  of  existing  taxes. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  con- 
tested Mr.  Chaplain's  arguments  by  figures,  showing  inter  alia 
that  the  increase  of  our  trade  in  protected  foreign  markets  had 
in  the  past  five  years  been  lt),0()0,000/.  against  14,(K)0,000/.  in 
Colonial  markets.  But  the  real  interest  of  the  debate,  he  said, 
centred  round  Mr.  Balfour's  coming  speech.  The  vote  of 
censure  was  meant  for  him.  Here  was  an  army  pursuing  its 
own  general ;  for  years  he  had  dodged  them  successfully  ;  would 
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he  to-night  show  them  a  clean  pair  of  heels?  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  went  on  to  ridicule  the  notion  that  the  Colonial  Premiers 
would  be  content  with  a  little  Preference  on  wine,  tobacco,  and 
Canadian  rye  whisky;  but,  in  fact,  the  complaint  came  not 
from  them,  but  from  people  at  home  who  wanted  a  2s.  duty  on 
com.  If  Tariff  Reformers  wanted  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  the 
Colonies,  let  them  attack  the  embargo  on  Canadian  cattle.  He 
did  not  doubt  the  sacrifices  made  for  us  by  the  Colonies,  but 
Ireland  had  made  proportionately  greater  sacrifices  for  the 
Empire,  and  the  Opposition  had  slammed  the  door  on  her. 
The  first  obligation  of  the  motherland  was  to  her  41,000,000 
people  at  home.  The  nearer  they  could  bring  the  Colonies  the 
better ;  the  people  at  home  would  see  how  they  did  without  a 
State  Church,  settled  the  education  question,  and  got  on 
without  tricks  and  dodges  for  defeating  the  will  of  the  people. 
The  motion  was  a  proposal  to  set  one  democracy  in  the  Em- 
pire preying  on  another. 

Mr.  Balfour,  after  remarking  on  the  number  of  attacks 
ingeniously  compressed  into  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  peroration, 
argued  that  the  amendment  was  very  ambiguous,  and  that  the 
support  given  to  it  tended  to  evade  the  issue,  which  was  Colonial 
Preference.  He  rallied  Mr.  Lloyd-George  on  his  attempt  to 
**  redeem  his  character,  as  I  am  doing  my  best  to  redeem  mine  " 
(a  confession  received  with  loud  laughter).  Mr.  Lloyd -George 
had  to  eflEace  the  impression  created  by  his  recognition  at  the 
Conference  of  the  value  of  Colonial  Preference.  He  himself 
thought  it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  some  immediate 
sacrifices  for  Preference.  (There  were  loud  Ministerial  cries  of 
"On  what?"  but  Mr.  Balfour  gave  no  particulars.)  But  he 
did  not  think  those  sacrifices  were  required.  The  present  basis 
of  taxation  would  be  broadened ;  it  was  not  his  business  to  say 
now  how  it  should  be  done.  At  any  rate  it  was  better  not  to 
promise  than  to  give  promises  which  were  not  fulfilled.  The 
new  taxes  should  be  used  for  giving  preference  to  the  Colonies. 
There  was  no  fear  that  any  plan  proposed  by  his  supporters 
would  lead  to  the  dominion  of  great  financial  corporations. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he  wanted  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  definite  point.  As  to  Preference  on  the  basis 
of  existing  duties,  the  Opposition  themselves  had  bound  us  to 
give  no  Preference  on  Colonial  sugar,  and  97  per  cent,  of  the 
tea  we  used  came  from  the  Colonies.  As  to  broadening  the  basis 
of  taxation  and  giving  Preference  to  the  Colonies,  would  Mr. 
Balfour  tax  corn?  —  meat?  —  wool?  —  butter?  (Ministerial 
shouts  of  "Answer.")  Mr.  Balfour  had  no  answer  to  any  of 
these  questions.     He  left  the  matter  there. 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  404  votes  to  111 ;  the  figures 
were  received  with  great  cheering  and  laughter,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  carried.  The  Prime  Minister  asked  if  the  decision 
would  be  inserted  in  the  journals  as  given  nem,  con.,  but  the 
Speaker  said  he  had  heard  a  few  faint  cries  of  "  No." 
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Three  Opposition  members  abstained,  one  (Mr.  Cameron 
Corbett)  voted  with  the  Government,  and  seven,  including 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  issued  a  statement  that,  while  supporting 
the  vote  of  censure,  they  disapproved  of  Colonial  Preference 
based  on  the  taxation  of  corn,  raw  material,  or  meat 

Mr.  Balfour  had  not  satisfied  his  supporters,  but  they  de- 
rived some  comfort  from  the  thought  that  the  party,  except 
an  insignificant  minority,  was  committed  to  the  principle  of 
Colonial  Preference. 

The  subject  being  thus  temporarily  disposed  of,  the  Commons 
turned  on  July  18  to  the  more  prosaic  details  of  Home  Office 
administration.  The  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
(Leeds,  W.),  in  his  introductory  statement  on  the  Home  Office 
Vote,  promised  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  miners,  and  the  creation 
of  a  distinct  Mines  Branch  of  the  Home  Office ;  referred,  amid 
cheers,  to  the  King's  intention  to  institute  a  decoration  for 
gallantry  in  rescues  in  mines,  and,  turning  to  the  results  of 
factory  inspection,  explained  the  steps  taken  to  reduce  industrial 
poisoning,  to  improve  sanitation,  to  abate  long  hours  in  the  fruit- 
preserving  industries,  to  check  "time-cribbing,"  and  provide 
for  dock  inspection.  He  laid  stress  on  the  great  amount  of 
work  done  by  the  Home  Office,  which  had  increased  that  year 
by  20  per  cent.,  and  he  added  that  the  168  inspectors  of  the  de- 
partment were  too  few  for  their  work,  but  that  he  could  not 
yet  make  definite  proposals  to  Parliament  for  an  increase.  In 
the  subsequent  discussion.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Forest  of  Dean, 
Glouc)  intimated  that  too  little  was  being  done  to  check 
phosphorus  poisoning  and  to  promote  the  use  of  leadless  glaze 
for  pottery.  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  long  hours  worked 
in  the  jam-making  and  fish-curing  industries,  and  in  London 
florists'  shops.  Mr.  Bamsay  Macdonald  (Leicester)  complained 
of  the  sharp  distinction  made  between  inspectors  and  assistant 
inspectors,  and  of  the  unpractical  character  of  the  examination 
for  the  inspectorate,  and  asked  (unsuccessfully)  for  an  inquiry 
by  a  committee  of  experts  into  the  administration  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshops  Department.  After  further  criticism 
by  Labour  and  other  members,  and  an  appeal  from  Sir  Samuel 
Scott  (MaryUbone,  W.)  to  reduce  the  burdens  on  the  London 
cab  industry,  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  the  Under-Secretary, 
promised  revision  of  the  regulations  in  the  trades  subject  to 
lead  poisoning,  and  of  those  affecting  emergency  trades,  such  as 
fruit  preserving,  besides  a  special  mquiry  into  the  fish-curing 
industry.  He  replied  to  the  criticisms  on  the  constitution  of 
the  inspectorate,  and  said  that  the  reduction  of  charges  on  cabs 
was  mainly  a  question  of  finance ;  the  police  fund  could  not 
afford  to  lose  money.  Mr.  Akers-Dougias  commended  the  work 
of  the  department  generally,  and  made  some  references  to  the 
Aliens  Act.  Mr.  Smeaton  (Stirlingshire)  moved  a  reduction  of 
the  vote  in  order  to  criticise  the  administration  of  the  law  re- 
stricting vivisection,  and  pointed   out   that   in  1905,  of  some 
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2,000  to  3,000  cases,  twenty-three  only  were  subjected  to  inspec- 
tion, and  that  the  salaries  of  the  two  inspectors  were  respectively 
500  and  350  guineas.  He  suggested  that  higher  fees  should  be 
charged  for  licences,  and  that  there  should  be  more  inspectors. 
In  his  reply,  the  Home  Secretary  defended  the  inspectors  under 
the  Vivisection  Act,  and  stated  that  he  would  not  go  deeply 
into  the  subject  until  the  Boyal  Commission  had  made  its  final 
report. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  {Walton,  Liverpool)  then  called  attention  to 
the  Edalji  case  (Chronicle,  p.  13),  and  urged  Mr.  Edalji's  claims 
to  compensation.  He  maintained  that,  in  regard  to  the  series 
of  anonymous  letters  which  were  imputed  to  Mr.  Edalji  by  the 
police  and  regarded  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  standing  in  the  way  of 
his  receiving  compensation,  the  police  had  shown  bias  against 
Mr.  Edalji,  and  that  his  character  should  be  vindicated  by  a 
public  inquiry.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  only  five  minutes  left 
to  reply,  appealed  with  some  warmth  to  the  House  to  remember 
that  the  case  had  been  tried  before  a  jury,  had  been  for  years 
before  the  Home  Office,  had  been  submitted  to  two  Lord  Chan- 
cellors and  to  the  law  officers  of  the  late  Government,  and  had 
been  assisted  in  by  every  kind  of  expert  advice.  The  House 
was  not  and  should  not  be  a  Court  of  Appeal.  This  speech  was 
cheered ;  and  the  debate,  then  cut  short,  was  never  resumed,  the 
vote  being  eventually  passed  under  closure. 

The  next  day  brought  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  most  of  the 
House.  The  Colne  Valley  election,  necessitated  by  the  eleva- 
tion to  the  Peerage  of  Sir  James  Eitson  (Liberal),  resulted  in  the 
return  of  Mr.  Victor  Grayson,  the  Socialist  candidate,  by  3,648 
votes,  a  majority  of  153  over  Mr.  Philip  Bright  (Liberal),  a  son  of 
John  Bright.  Mr.  Wheler  (Unionist  and  Tariff  Eeformer)  re- 
ceived 3,227  votes — less  than  any  Unionist  in  the  history  of  the 
constituency.  The  result  was  partly  a  personal  triumph  for  Mr. 
Grayson,  who  had  for  some  time  been  working  in  the  district, 
and  who  was  only  twenty-five.  But  he  was  the  first  avowed 
Socialist  ever  returned  to  Parliament,  and  the  result  was  treated 
as  highly  significant  both  by  many  non-Socialists  and  by  himself. 

On  the  Beport  Stage  of  the  Territorial  and  Beserve  Forces 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  (July  21)  a  compromise  was  effected  on 
the  vexed  question  of  financial  aid  to  cadet  corps  (pp.  144,  162) 
by  an  amendment  moved  by  Lord  Esher,  permitting  such  aid  to 
be  given  by  county  associations  out  of  money  not  voted  by 
Parliament.  The  means,  it  was  expected,  would  be  provided  by 
voluntary  subscription.  A  Government  amendment,  providing 
that  the  adjutants  and  staff  sergeants  of  the  permanent  staff  of 
the  regiments  or  battalions  of  the  Territorial  Force  need  not  be 
Eegulars,  was  rejected  by  108  to  38,  though  provision  was  made 
for  special  exceptions ;  and,  among  other  changes,  the  applica- 
tion of  Part  III.  of  the  Bill  to  the  Militia  was  deferred  for  one 
year  to  enable  commanding  officers  to  explain  the  new  condi- 
tions of  service  to  their  men. 
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The  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  on  July  23.  The  Earl  of 
Wemyss,  who  had  twice  taken  occasion  to  raise  a  debate  on 
certain  provisions  of  the  measure  before  it  had  reached  the 
House,  described  it  as  revolutionary,  and  read  a  protest  to 
which  he  invited  signatures  and  which  he  desired  to  have  en- 
tered on  the  journals.  This  document  declared  that  the  Bill 
destroyed  the  ancient  foundations  of  the  existing  military 
system,  of  which  certain  valuable  features  were  specified.  The 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  speaking  for  the  Opposition,  declared 
that  the  Bill,  though  much  improved  in  that  House,  was  only 
a  great  outline,  the  value  of  which  would  depend  on  the  way 
the  gaps  were  filled  up.  The  responsibility  for  it  must  rest  with 
the  party  opposite.  He  acknowledged,  however,  the  concilia- 
tory attitude  taken  up  by  Mr.  Haldane,  and  hoped  for  a  similar 
attitude  on  the  Bills  to  come. 

The  Qualification  of  Women  (County  and  Borough  Councils) 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Upper  House  on  July  23.  In 
moving  the  second  reading  on  June  12,  the  Earl  of  Crewe  had 
explained  that  its  object  was  merely  to  provide  that  a  woman 
should  not  be  disqualified  by  sex  or  marriage  from  being  a 
councillor  or  alderman  of  any  County  or  Borough  Council,  though 
there  was  a  proviso  that  a  woman  elected  as  chairman  or  mayor 
should  not  be  an  ex-officio  justice  of  the  peace.  The  Bill,  which 
was  supported  by  the  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  Southwark, 
had  passed  the  second  reading  by  111  to  33,  though  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Halsbury  and  Lord  James  of  Hereford, 
as  a  step  to  woman  suffrage ;  and  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
while  regarding  the  woman  suffrage  demonstrations  as  irrelevant 
to  it,  had  suggested  a  reference  to  a  Select  Committee.  Such 
a  motion  had  been  made  by  Lord  Belper  on  June  17,  coupling 
it  with  an  instruction  to  inquire  and  report  on  alternative 
methods  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  women  in  Local 
Government,  but  the  proposal  was  withdrawn  on  July  4.  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  had  subsequently  been  made  (July  11)  to 
provide  that  women  should  be  elected  as  aldermen,  i.e.,  by  co- 
optation.  Another  amendment,  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Camper- 
down,  providing  that  a  woman  should  not  be  elected  chairman 
of  a  County  Council  or  mayor  of  a  borough,  was  carried  by 
61  to  49 ;  but  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  original  provision 
was  'restored,  and  the  measure  eventually  passed  into  law. 
Four  women  were  returned  under  it  at  the  election  in  November. 
A  similar  Bill  was  passed  for  Scotland. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Liberal  griev- 
ance in  respect  to  the  preponderance  of  Conservative  county 
magistrates  (Annual  Register,  190G,  p.  253)  was  laid  before 
the  Prime  Minister  by  a  deputation  of  members  of  Parliament 
on  July  27.  They  complained  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  relied 
too  much  on  the  Lords-Lieutenant,  and  that  suitable  Liberals 
were  still  frequently  rejected.  The  reply  was  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  appointed  3,997  new  magistrates,  of  whom  about 
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3,000  were  believed  to  be  Liberal ;  but  the  Prime  Minister  con- 
demned the  existing  system  and  invited  suggestions  for  a  change. 
When,  on  April  22,  the  Marquess  of  Bath  had  called  attention  to 
the  memorial  above  referred  to,  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  justice  was  fairly  administered,  but  had 
desiderated  machinery  eliminating  political  considerations ;  and 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  had  approved  the  statement  and 
expressed  his  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  facilities  offered  by  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  free  venti- 
lation of  important  subjects  were  illustrated  on  July  24  in  an  im- 
portant debate  on  University  Reform,  having  special  reference 
to  Oxford.  The  subject  had  been  treated  for  some  weeks  in 
The  Times  by  several  Oxford  tutors,  who,  however,  did  not  re- 
present the  whole  University ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham 
now  asked  the  Government,  in  view  of  the  changes  in  English 
higher  education  since  the  report  of  the  commission  of  1877, 
and  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  older  Universities  in 
adapting  themselves   to  modem  conditions,  to  advise   the  ap- 

E ointment  of  a  new  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry,  to  secure  the 
est  use  of  the  resources  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  the  benefit 
of  all  classes.  Great  changes,  he  said,  had  taken  place  since  1877 
in  education,  and  also  in  the  balance  of  power ;  the  Universi- 
ties needed  machinery  to  displace  men  who  would  never  become 
serious  students  and  make  room  for  those  who  were  eager 
for  knowledge.  Such  eagerness  was  proved  by  the  existence  of 
the  Workers*  Educational  Association  and  Ruskin  College  at 
Oxford.  Probably  two-fifths  of  College  scholarships  went  to  men 
who  could  do  without  them.  He  hinted  at  the  re-estabhshment 
of  the  local  connections  of  the  Colleges,  the  abolition  of  Prize 
Fellowships,  and  an  increase  of  contributions  to  the  University 
from  some  Colleges  whose  wealth  was  believed  to  have  recently 
increased.  They  did  not  want  the  older  Universities  to  become 
technical  and  professional,  but  to  keep  their  own  studies  and 
develop  them,  especially  political  science.  It  was  said,  "  Let  the 
Universities  reform  themselves  " ;  time  might  be  given  them, 
but  there  would  have  to  be  an  inquiry  in  the  end,  as  a  basis  for 
legislation  without  which  reform  was  impossible. 

The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  speaking  for  Cambridge,  contended 
that  it  had  adapted  itself  to  modern  needs ;  the  Earl  of  Pillen- 
borough  attacked  compulsory  Greek;  the  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
referring  only  to  Oxford,  associated  himself  with  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham,  and  recognised  the  great  service  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  higher  education  in  founding  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
as  well  as  in  setting  the  nation  thinking  by  starting  the  wave  of 
Tariff  Reform.  Lord  Burghclere  advocated  delay  for  fear  of 
checking  private  bounty ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  while  not 
dissociating  himself  from  the  demand  for  a  Commission,  also  gave 
some  reasons  for  caution,  remarking  incidentally  that  the  failure 
of  Oxford  was  rather  the  superficial  honours  man  than  the  pass 
man.     The  Earl  of  Crewe  reviewed  the  reasons  for  and  against 
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the  appointment  of  a  commission  and  said  that  the  Government 
wanted  information  and  time  for  consideration ;  and  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne,  after  a  similar  review,  concurred  in  this  conclusion, 
incidentally  expressing  his  regret  at  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University. 

The  new  educational  policy  of  the  Government  (p.  187)  was 
further  elucidated  by  an  important  deputation  of  Bishops,  Peers, 
and  leading  educationists,  led  by  the  Primate,  which  waited  on 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  McKenna  on  July  20.  The  Pri- 
mate pointed  out  that  the  training  colleges  of  the  future  would 
be  for  day  students  and  secular,  so  that  the  teachers  they  trained 
would  have  had  no  preparation  for  giving  religious  instruction. 
Hitherto  safeguards  had  been  provided  against  this  peril  by  the 
religious  training  colleges,  in  connection  with  which  there  were 
some  undenominational  hostels,  and  by  denominational  hostels 
in  connection  with  the  secular  colleges,  and  Churchmen  had 
been  planning  such  hostels,  but  now  their  plans  were  useless. 
Moreover,  the  training  college  authorities  had  only  a  fortnight 
in  which  to  recast  their  rules  of  admission.  In  the  last  twelve 
years  Churchmen  had  spent  some  210,000/.  on  training  colleges 
and  hostels,  and  there  would  now  be  no  reason  for  them  to  do 
sa  The  new  rules  of  admission,  moreover,  would  be  unwork- 
able. Several  Bishops  and  lay  Churchmen  having  spoken,  Mr. 
McEenna  contested  some  of  the  more  technical  objections 
raised,  pointed  out  incidentally  that  the  deputation  differed 
among  themselves  as  to  the  kind  of  religious  teaching  required 
— Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  for  example,  had  repudiated  the  common 
Christian  Bible  teaching  which  Sir  Thomas  Acland  had  desired 
to  see  established — and  reminded  them  that  he  was  spending 
public  money,  and  that  nothing  was  said  of  the  wishes  of  the 
public.  Some  conversation  followed  as  to  the  method  of  select- 
mg  candidates  for  admission  under  the  new  restrictions,  and 
ultimately  the  Prime  Minister  wound  up  the  interview  by  de- 
claring that  these  complicated  questions  could  be  settled  by  the 
reciprocal  application  of  a  little  common  sense.  The  deputation, 
however,  departed  unsatisfied.  A  Boman  Catholic  deputation, 
headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  which  waited  on  the 
Premier  on  July  25,  frankly  objected  to  the  imposition  of  a 
conscience  clause  as  disturbing  the  religious  life  of  their  colleges  ; 
but  it  also  got  no  satisfaction  beyond  an  assurance  from  the 
Premier  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  no  desire  to  harm 
those  institutions  in  the  least  degree.  Later,  a  Free  Church 
deputation  waited  on  the  Government  to  urge  it  to  resist  the 
others. 

The  subject  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry  on  July  25,  but  he  and  the  Primate, 
who  followed  him.  added  little  to  the  protests  previously  made 
—  the  Archbishop,  however,  warning  the  House  that  the  changes 
would  result  in  producing  a  lower  type  of  teacher.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  also  attacked  the  regulations  as  a  Roman  Catholic  ; 
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the  Earl  of  Crewe  generally  defended  the  course  taken  by  the 
Government ;  and  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  winding  up  the  debate, 
contended  that  the  grants  proposed  in  contravention  of  the  Act 
of  1870  were  really  a  mode  of  giving  effect  to  a  clause  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1902,  allowing  schools  to  be  built  for  min- 
orities, which  had  never  yet  been  successfully  worked.  Later 
(August  30)  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  and  four  other  Bishops 
sent  a  formal  protest  against  the  regulations  to  the  Prime 
Minister. 

A  little  later  other  educational  grievances  were  ventilated  in 
both  Houses.  On  August  5,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  moved  the 
adjournment  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
Merionethshire  Education  Authority  in  withholding  the  teachers' 
salaries  in  non-provided  (Church)  schools,  and  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  against  them  under  the  Defaulting  Authorities 
Act  of  1904.  Mr.  McEenna  replied  that  this  could  not  be  done 
until  the  managers  had  incurred  expenses  ;  the  teachers'  obvious 
remedy  was  to  sue  the  managers,  making  the  local  authority  co- 
defendants.  Later,  Mr.  Osmond  Williams  (Merionethshire),  speak- 
ing as  an  earnest  Churchman,  explained  that  the  County  Council 
had  resolved  not  to  levy  a  rate  for  denominational  schools  of 
which  they  had  not  complete  control.  Hitherto  the  teachers 
had  been  paid  out  of  Government  grants,  which  no  longer 
sufl&ced.  They  should, have  resigned ;  the  schools  would  then 
have  been  closed,  and  the  teachers  re-engaged  by  the  County 
Council,  probably  at  higher  salaries.  The  Attorney-General 
endorsed  Mr.  McKenna's  view  of  the  legal  position,  and,  after 
other  speeches,  Mr.  Balfour  wound  up  the  debate  with  an  attack 
on  the  Government  and  the  motion  was  rejected  by  145  to  78. 
Four  days  later,  however,  Mr.  McKenna  informed  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  that,  if  the  managers  paid  the  salaries,  the  County  Educa- 
tion Authority  had  intimated  that  it  would  not  object  to  their 
repayment  by  the  Board  of  Education — though  he  added  that  he 
could  not  promise  that  the  repayment  would  take  place.  Still, 
the  debate  had  produced  an  appreciable  eflfect.  This  and  other 
educational  grievances  were  also  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  August  16,  and  the  new  building  grant  (p.  85)  was 
criticised  there  in  the  debate  on  the  Appropriation  Bill  on 
August  21  (p.  218),  but  the  course  of  the  Education  Department 
was  not  altered. 

The  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  completed  a  stormy  passage 
through  Committee  on  July  24.  The  Irish  Unionists  and 
some  of  their  English  comrades  began  the  proceedings  (July 
17)  by  attempting  to  limit  the  number  of  tenants  benefited 
and  the  amount  of  land  taken,  and  resisted  the  proposals  for 
compulsory  expropriation  and  the  removal  of  ** planters"  so 
vigorously  that  it  seemed  clear  that  they  would  contest  every 
provision  in  the  Bill.  On  July  22,  therefore,  the  Prime 
Minister  moved  a  ** guillotine"  resolution,  allotting  four  more 
days  among  its  remaining  stages,  beyond  the  debate  of  that 
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evening.  The  two  parties,  he  argued,  dififered  only  as  to  the 
means  of  restoring  the  tenants ;  the  questions  of  compulsion 
and  expropriation  had  been  fully  debated,  and  the  rest  could  be 
adequately  dealt  with  under  the  proposed  time  table.  Mr. 
Balfour  declared  that  the  closure  enabled  the  Government  to 
evade  discussion  on  details  which  divided  their  followers,  and 
that  the  House  was  transferring  all  legislative  power  to  the 
Ministry.  Mr.  John  Redmond  drew  a  Home  Rule  moral ;  and 
after  some  further  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Campbell  contended 
that  in  1903  it  was  understood  that  compulsion  should  not  be 
used  to  make  room  for  the  evicted  tenants,  the  resolution  was 
carried  by  293  to  85. 

The  rest  of  the  Bill  was  similarly  contested  (July  22,  23,  24, 
29)  though  in  a  way  that  involved  waste  of  time  on  a  few  points 
and  neglect  of  the  rest.  The  amendments  moved  by  Unionist 
members,  and  rejected  by  large  majorities,  were  designed :  (a) 
to  limit  the  amount  of  land  to  be  taken ;  (b)  to  limit  the  number 
of  evicted  tenants  who  could  be  restored,  it  being  stated  that 
claimants  were  coming  from  America  and  the  Antipodes;  (o) 
to  secure  a  public  hearing  before  any  planter  was  dispossessed— 
under  which  arrangement  Mr.  Birrell  said  thirteen  years  would 
be  needed  to  carry  out  the  restoration ;  and  (d)  to  alleviate,  in 
various  ways,  the  hardship  inflicted  on  the  **  planters  "  by  dispos- 
session. A  Nationalist  amendment,  admitting  tenants  evicted 
since  the  Land  Act  of  1903  to  the  benefits  of  the  Bill,  was 
erroneously  declared  carried  by  the  chairman,  and  the  mistake 
was  put  right  on  Report ;  a  concession  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment bringing  within  the  operation  of  the  measure  planters 
who  had  agreed  to  purchase  their  holdings  since  January  1, 
1907  ;  and  there  were  two  noisy  scenes  in  Committee  over  it  on 
Report — the  most  important  being  due  to  the  revelation  of  an 
alleged  attempt  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  Unionist  member  for  North 
Armagh,  to  put  pressure  on  Mr.  Commissioner  Bailey  by 
threatening  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  department 
when  the  Unionists  returned  to  power.  In  the  result  all  the 
Opposition  amendments  were  rejected  by  large  majorities.  The 
Irish  Estimates  were  discussed  on  July  25.  Two  days  earlier, 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  vainly  attempting  to  get  more  time  for  the 
statement  of  Unionist  grievances  against  Irish  administration, 
had  incidentally  denounced  as  a  '*  complete  misstatement  '*  the 
allegation  that  Mr.  Wyndham  had  resigned  the  Chief  Secretary- 
ship (Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  59)  in  consequence  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  Ulster  membera 

On  the  vote  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Irish  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  (Tyrone,  S.l  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
successor  (p.  108)  in  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Board,  made 
a  long  and  detailed  statement,  referring  inter  alia  to  the  recent 
reports  of  a  Committee  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  department, 
and  mentioned  also  that  it  was  proposed  to  spend  9,700/.  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  but  30,000/.  was  really  required.     The  work  of 
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the  Board  was  criticised  somewhat  unfavourably  by  Mr.  Hay- 
den  (Roscommorij  &),  while  Mr.  Butcher  (Cambridge  Unweniiy) 
regarded  the  majority  report  as  an  authoritative  and  final 
answer  to  the  carping  political  criticisms  of  the  Department 
under  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  had  been  dismissed  for  attempt- 
ing to  divert  people's  minds  from  the  industry  of  politics.  He 
deprecated  the  proposal  for  the  subvention  of  industries  made 
in  the  minority  report.  [The  ground  alleged  for  it  was  that 
England  had  destroyed  Irish  industries  by  statute.]  Mr.  Bal- 
four now  intervened,  and,  after  a  tribute  to  Sir  Horace  Plun- 
kett,  asked  for  a  clear  statement  of  the  policy  regarding  such 
subventions  favoured  by  "this  Free  Trade  Government.'*  If 
they  could  give  100,000/.  to  build  schools  in  contravention  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  (p.  198),  they  could  give  what  subventions 
they  pleased  despite  another  Act.  He  thought  the  industrial 
successes  of  Belfast  might  be  repeated  elsewhere  in  Ireland. 
Agriculture  could  best  be  improved,  as  in  Denmark,  by  educa- 
tion ;  but  he  did  not  think  Ireland  could  be  turned  by  subven- 
tions from  an  agricultural  into  a  manufacturing  community. 
Mr.  Russell,  who  described  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  as  exceptionally 
interesting,  replied  that  he  was  in  favour  of  spending  freely  in 
Ireland,  and,  under  special  conditions,  he  also  favoured  subven- 
tions.    After  further  discussion,  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  for  the  Chief  Secretary's  salary  and  expenses, 
Mr.  Long  (Dublin  S.)  attacked  the  Government  vigorously  for 
their  laxity  in  repressing  agrarian  crime,  and  declared  that  he  and 
his  friends  daily  received  letters  describing  the  disorder  in  the 
South  and  West.  [Mr.  Birrell  interjected  that  he  had  seen  a 
number  of  such  letters,  but  a  close  examination  showed  that  one 
man  signed  all  the  signatures.  Pressed  by  Mr.  Long,  however, 
he  admitted  that  there  were  also  many  genuine  letters.]  The 
names  of  the  writers,  Mr.  Long  continued,  could  not  be  dis- 
closed, or  their  lives  would  be  made  intolerable.  Had  not 
agrarian  offences  increased,  and  had  not  farms  been  surrendered 
because  the  occupiers  could  not  stay  there  safely  ?  He  moved 
a  reduction  of  the  vote.  After  other  speeches,  Mr.  Birrell  said 
that  the  subjects  that  might  fairly  be  discussed  under  this  vote 
might  occupy  a  Parliament  during  the  six  or  seven  years  of  its 
life.  The  figures  as  to  consumption,  tuberculosis,  and  lunacy 
in  Ireland  were  terrifying;  and  education,  the  poor  law,  and 
several  other  subjects  might  each  occupy  the  House  for  more 
than  an  evening.  He  said  one  evening,  because  they  were  trying 
to  do  in  Parliament  work  that  Irishmen  themselves  ought 
to  do  in  Ireland.  He  admitted  that  there  was  lawlessness  in  a 
small  part  of  Ireland — Gal  way,  Roscommon,  parts  of  Tipperary 
and  King's  County,  Queen's  County  and  Lei  trim — but  he  at- 
tributed it  to  an  eagerness  of  the  people,  who  in  Roscommon 
were  cramped  into  bog  land,  to  become  owners  of  the  gazing 
lands.  This  feeling  had  been  encouraged  by  the  land  legislation 
of  1903.     The  situation  was  less  satisfactory  than  in  Mr.  Bryce's 
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time,  but  cattle-driving  was  not  cattle-lifting.  There  were 
forty-one  cases  in  the  first  six  months  of  1906.  The  executive 
had  not  failed  in  any  way  to  provide  protection  for  the  graziers, 
and  he  was  doing  all  he  could.  Beliance  on  the  ordinary  law, 
however,  and  a  recognition  of  the  case  for  legal  transfer  of  the 
grazing  lands,  would  be  more  effective  than  applying  the  Crimes 
Act.  The  cases  of  boycotting  did  not  supply  material  for  censure 
of  the  Government.  After  other  speeches,  progress  was  re- 
ported, and  the  vote  was  carried,  with  others,  under  closure  on 
July  31. 

The  ''massacre  of  the  innocents"  attracted  a  considerable 
audience  on  July  26.  The  Prime  Minister,  in  making  the 
customary  motion  for  the  suspension  of  the  rule  terminating 
opposed  business  at  11  p.m.  on  the  first  four  days  of  the  week 
and  5  p.m.  on  Fridays,  regretted  that  legislation  was  behindhand, 
partly  owing  to  the  time  spent  on  procedure  and  on  the  Army 
Bill.  Eight  Government  Bills  must  be  dropped,  among  them 
the  Municipal  Milk  Dep6ts  Bill  and  the  Poisons  and  Pharmacy 
Bill ;  eleven,  which  he  specified,  would  pass  if  not  keenly  opjposed, 
and,  besides  the  Appropriation  Bill  and  the  Army  Bill,  he 
enumerated  twenty-five  measures  with  which  the  Government 
was  resolved  to  proceed.  Of  these  only  three  were  likely  to  be 
opposed  seriously  :  the  two  Scottish  Land  Bills  and  the  Evicted 
Tenants  Bill.  With  energy  and  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the 
House  the  prorogation  might  take  place  on  August  24. 

Mr.  Balfour  bantered  the  Prime  Minister  on  his  sanguine 
spirit  in  putting  forward  a  programme  which  might  have 
been  regarded  as  excessive  six  months  earlier.  The  EngUsh 
Land  Bill  might  be  added  to  the  ''contentious "  category,  and, 
in  view  of  the  discussion  needed  for  the  Scottish  Bills,  the 
House  might  be  sitting  till  October.  The  Transvaal  Loan  Bill 
raised  a  number  of  formidable  issues,  and  it  would  be  an  out- 
rage on  the  liberties  still  left  to  the  House  to  curtail  discussion. 
A  whole  week  of  Parhamentary  time  had  been  wasted  in  de- 
bating a  barren  resolution  against  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
ridiculed  the  disappointed  hopes  of  temperance  reformers.  Had 
the  Irish  Councils  Bill  not  failed  they  would  have  been  involved 
also  in  the  Serbonian  bog  of  quasi-Home  Rule  legislation. 
He  complained  strongly  also  of  the  effect  of  the  reform  of  pro- 
cedure in  leaving  Bills  to  be  revised  by  the  Upper  House ;  he 
did  not  wish  it  to  surpass  the  Commons  as  a  deUberative 
assembly. 

After  a  defence  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the 
procedure  of  the  Government,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  said  that  no 
relief  could  be  given  but  by  devolution.  The  Government  had 
given  too  much  time  to  the  Army  Bill,  and  Labour  legislation 
was  falling  into  arrears.  Without  devolution  and  autumn  sittings 
the  guillotine  must  be  used  more  and  more.  Mr.  Bamsay  Mac- 
donald  (Leicester)  expressed  the  disappointment  of  the  Labour 
members  at  the  slowness  of  Parliament ;  Mr.  Evans  (Mid  Gla- 
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morgan)  advocated  autumn  sessions ;  and,  after  other  speeches, 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  very  severely  criticised  the  Govern- 
ment's plans  and  the  new  procedure ;  and  Lord  Bobert  Cecil 
attributed  the  difficulties  generally  recognised  to  the  rigidity  of 
the  party  systenL  As  no  speech  could  influence  a  vote,  recourse 
could  only  be  had  to  indirect  methods  of  opposition. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  replymg  on  the  whole  de- 
bate, again  declared  that  the  only  radical  cure  for  congestion 
of  business  was  devolution.  Failing  this,  Grand  Committees 
alone  would  enable  the  House  to  get  through  its  work,  and 
even  this  plan  must  fail  if  members  were  bent  on  destroying 
measures  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish  Small  Holders  Bill. 
Mr.  Chaplin,  who  had  also  spoken,  had  lamented  the  decadence 
of  Parliament,  but  of  that  he  saw  no  signs.  Indeed  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many  members  well  qualified  to  speak  was  one  of 
the  obstacles  to  despatch. 

Eventually  the  resolution  was  carried  after  closure  by  233 
to  58. 

More  than  a  fortnight  before  (July  15)  some  conversation 
had  taken  place  in  the  Upper  House  on  the  probable  course  of 
business ;  and  on  July  29  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  moved  that 
for  the  rest  of  the  session  all  Bills  coming  from  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  so  printed  as  to  show  any  parts  passed  by 
means  of  the  closure.  The  motion  was  deprecated,  partly 
because  the  results  might  be  misleading,  and  partly  as  likely  to 
be  resented  in  the  other  House,  and  was  withdrawn.  But  the 
evil  it  anticipated  was  fully  realised ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
session  was  a  race  against  time,  which  severely  taxed  the 
endurance  of  members,  but  proved  successful. 

The  Finance  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Commons  on 
July  30,  after  four  hours'  debate.  On  its  Report  Stage  (July  16) 
a  few  small  amendments  had  been  made  and  others  rejected,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  the  latter  being  one  moved  by  Mr.  Court- 
hope  (Rye,  Sussex)  allowing  death  duties  on  land  to  be  paid  in 
land.  On  the  present  occasion,  after  criticisms  from  both  sides 
and  two  lengthy  attacks  by  Tariff  Beformers  on  the  existing 
fiscal  system,  Mr.  Pete  Curran  (Jarrow)  expressed  his  amaze- 
ment that  the  time  of  the  House  should  thus  be  taken  up. 
He  said  that  he  had  realised  through  visits  to  the  United 
States  and  Germany  that  taxation  on  imported  goods  was 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  workers.  The  ideal  of  the 
Labour  party  was  international  reciprocity  and  the  removal  of 
tariff  walls.  It  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Finance  Bill,  and 
would  continue  to  press  for  a  "  free  breakfast  table  "  and  old- 
age  pensions.  After  other  speeches,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  replied  briefly,  chiefly  answering  criticisms  on  his 
proposals  for  redemption  of  debt.  Referring  to  a  speech  he 
had  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  new  offices  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institution 
in  which  he  had  said  that  securities  had  ''  touched  bottom,*' 
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he  said  that  too  much  had  been  made  of  his  very  guarded  ex- 
pressions, which  did  not  refer  to  the  immediate  future  of  the 
market ;  but  that  our  credit,  and  the  prices  of  gilt-edged  securi- 
ties, compared  favourably  with  German  conditions.  He  could 
not  legally  apply  the  Sinking  Fund  to  Irish  Land  Stock,  but  he 
had  allowed  savings  bank  deposits  to  be  invested  in  that  stock, 
and  the  requirements  of  the  Transvaal  Governments  for  the 
next  twelve  months  would  be  raised  on  short-dated  securities 
which  he  proposed  to  provide.  He  had  reduced  chiefly  the 
floating  debt,  which  was  now  manageable  ;  and  his  alternatives 
in  the  application  of  the  Sinjiing  Fund  were  the  War  Loan  and 
Consols.  After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
mainly  devoted  to  Tariff  Reform,  a  division  was  challenged  by 
the  Labour  members,  and  the  Bill  read  a  third  time  by  232 
votes  to  91. 

The  proposed  grant  of  50,000/.  to  Earl  Cromer  in  recognition 
of  his  services  as  Agent  and  Consul-General  in  Egypt  and  in 
response  to  a  message  from  the  Crown  presented  July  24  was 
then  moved  by  the  Prime  Minister.  The  proceedings  on  the 
Finance  Bill,  however,  had  retarded  the  debate,  and  it  was 
interrupted  later  by  a  futile  motion  for  adjournment  made  by 
Sir  E.  Sassoon  (Hythe)  to  protest  against  the  intended  ratification 
of  the  Radio-Telegraphic  Convention  (Annual  Register,  1906, 
p.  247).  The  Prime  Minister,  after  remarking  that  this  was 
the  first  proposal  of  such  a  grant  to  an  eminent  civilian  adminis- 
trator, eulogised  Lord  Cromer's  services  in  Egypt,  mentioning 
that  during  his  twenty-four  years  there  the  population  had  been 
increased  by  3,000,000,  the  burden  of  taxation  reduced  by  nearly 
25  per  cent.,  and  the  charge  for  interest  on  the  debt  diminished 
by  890,000/.  a  year.  But  his  work  for  liberty  in  Egypt,  for  the 
revival  of  justice,  and  for  education,  was  cause  for  even  greater 
pride.  Lord  Cromer  disbelieved  in  attempts  to  force  the  Egyp- 
tian people  into  a  Western  mould,  but  had  studied  their  char- 
acter, their  grievances,  and  their  needs,  and  hoped  to  enable 
them  to  develop  along  their  own  lines.  His  wise  and  under- 
standing administration  and  his  respect  for  the  Egjrptian  race 
entitled  him  to  be  considered  a  great  Nationalist  administrator. 
Had  he  cared  to  dazzle  the  world  with  sensational  results  he 
could  have  easily  found  capitalists  ready  to  develop  Egypt  on 
Western  lines ;  but  he  saw  that  its  regeneration  could  only  be 
effected  through  the  Egyptians  themselves.  In  parting  with  him 
the  Government  and  the  country  were  losing  a  public  servant, 
who  in  harassing  complications  had  been  a  tower  of  strength, 
and  whose  courage,  resource,  wisdom  and  loyalty  had  never  failed. 

This  tribute  to  the  retiring  statesman  was  cordially  cheered 
by  the  House  and  warmly  endorsed  by  Mr.  Balfour,  who  de- 
clared that  his  efforts  had  raised  Egypt  from  the  lowest  depth 
of  economic  degradation  to  a  financial  and  moral  prosperity 
in  which  she  stood  alone  among  Oriental  nations.  Ever>'thing 
he  had  undertaken  he  had  accomplished,  and  he  had  surmounted 
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diplomatic  and  social  difficulties  in  a  way  that  should  win  the 
permanent  gratitude  of  the  Egyptian  people.  He  also  deserved 
such  gratitude  as  this  country  owed  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
her  sons. 

Mr.  W.  Eedmond  (Clare,  E,)  opposed  the  grant  pursuant  to 
notice.  The  only  precedent,  he  said,  was  the  grant  of  25,000/. 
to  Sir  Rowland  Hill  for  his  postal  reform,  but  no  such  benefit 
had  been  conferred  by  Lord  Cromer,  whose  considerable  services 
to  the  finances  of  Egjrpt  should  not  be  rewarded  by  the  tax- 
payers of  Great  Britain.  If  Lord  Cromer,  why  not  Lord 
Milner  ?  Lord  Cromer  was  sent  out  to  facilitate  the  evacuation 
of  E^pt,  and  he  had  made  it  a  British  provinca  Apart  from 
pubhc  works  and  finance,  his  administration  had  been  a  foilure. 
The  important  posts  in  the  Army  and  the  Civil  Service  were 
mainly  held  by  Englishmen.  But  the  great  blot  on  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  Denshawi  incident,  a  sickly  tragedy  and  a  hor- 
rible act  of  cruelty.  Almost  his  last  words  on  leaving  Egypt 
were  hostile  to  Eg}rptian  national  sentiment  and  self-govern- 
ment. This  speech,  which  had  been  impatiently  heard,  was 
followed  by  others  in  a  like  sense  from  Mr.  Kettle  (Tyrone,  E.) 
and  Mr.  Grayson,  the  new  Socialist  member  for  Colne  Valley. 
The  latter  denounced  the  Government  fiercely  for  proposing  the 
grant.  Their  mandate,  he  said,  was  to  vote  every  cent  at  their 
disposal  to  solve  ghastly  social  problems.  The  issue  was  be- 
tween organised  capital  and  organised  labour  determined  to 
work  out  its  own  destiny. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  a  closely  reasoned  and  very  impressive 
speech,  brought  the  debate  back  to  its  original  ground.  He 
laid  great  stress  on  the  difficulties  Lord  Cromer  had  had  to  face, 
and  intimated  that  the  British  taxpayer  was  indebted  to  him, 
not  only  for  what  he  had  done,  but  for  what  he  had  avoided. 
It  was  most  unfair  to  make  the  Denshawi  incident,  which  took 
place  when  Lord  Cromer  was  out  of  the  country,  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  a  depreciation  of  his  whole  work.  After  recapitulating 
the  chief  features  of  the  incident,  and  promising  eventual  recon- 
sideration of  the  sentences.  Sir  E.  Grey  vindicated  Lord  Cromer 
from  the  charge  of  treating  the  Egyptians  as  an  inferior  race, 
and  appealed  to  the  House  to  recognise  the  most  distinguished 
and  honourable  public  service  abroad  that  had  come  before  the 
House  in  living  memory. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  254  to  109,  the  minority  con- 
sisting of  Nationalists,  Labour  members,  and  about  40  Radicals. 
A  **  humble  address  of  thanks  and  concurrence  *'  in  the  King's 
message  had  been  carried  earlier  in  the  evening  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  nem.  diss,,  after  cordial  testimony  by  the  Ministerial  and 
Opposition  leaders  to  the  greatness  of  Lord  Cromer's  work  ;  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  mentioning  that  the  Anglo-French 
etUente  would  hardly  have  been  obtainable,  at  any  rate  in  its 
existing  strength,  but  for  Lord  Cromer's  high  position  among 
the  foreign  representatives  in  Egypt. 
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The  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  August 
2  by  228  to  49,  after  a  debate  of  four  and  a  half  hours,  in  which 
the  main  reasons  for  opposing  it  were  forcibly  re-stated  by 
various  Ulster  members,  by  Viscount  Castlereagh  (^Maidstone), 
who  moved  the  rejection,  and  by  Mr.  Long,  who  summed  up  the 
Opposition  case.  Mr.  Birrell,  replying  in  a  genial  speech,  re- 
setted that  its  most  critical  parts  had  never  been  reached,  while 
the  underlying  principles  had  been  debated  repeatedly.  Now, 
however,  some  of  the  (][uestions  avoided  in  Committee  had  been 
raised,  and  on  one  pomt,  as  to  costs,  raised  by  Mr.  Long,  he 
promised  an  amendment  in  the  Lords.  He  agreed  that  there 
were  some  planters  whom  it  would  be  improper  to  turn  out,  but 
he  must  decline  to  limit  the  Commissioners'  discretion.  The 
Bill  would  be  an  act  of  justice  and  generosity,  and  would  help 
to  make  his  successor's  task  easier. 

Important  statements  were  made  in  Committee  of  Supply 
on  July  31  on  specific  points  in  the  naval  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  vote  for  Shipbuilding  and  Repairs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty — Mr.  E.  Robertson  (Dundee) — informed  the 
House  that  cooling  apparatus  would  be  supplied  for  all  magazines 
in  which  cordite  was  stored,  and  all  suspected  cordite  would  be 
destroyed ;  that  the  destroyer  flotilla  was  superior  in  essentials 
to  those  of  foreign  navies ;  that  the  Government,  having  estab- 
lished British  superiority  in  armoured  cruisers,  was  studying 
two  new  and  smaller  types,  to  be  included  in  the  programme 
for  1908 ;  and  that,  as  regards  the  alleged  neglect  of  repairs  in 
the  Home  Fleet,  the  sum  spent  was  larger  than  that  allotted  by 
the  late  Government  or  proposed  by  the  responsible  officers. 
He  gave  specific  particulars,  showing  a  satisfactory  state  of  things, 
declared  that  the  discharges  from  the  dockyards  had  been  ex- 
aggerated, and  strongly  protested  against  the  imputations  of 
cheeseparing  made  by  the  extremists  within  the  Navy  League. 
Their  charges,  however,  had  been  repelled  by  the  main  body. 
As  to  the  battleship  programme  he  stated  that  two  ships  would 
be  laid  down,  the  third  deferred  until  they  knew  the  line  taken 
by  other  Powers  at  the  Hague.  Subsequently  Mr.  Lambert, 
Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  completed  the  refutation  of  the 
Press  alarmists  by  reading  out  a  series  of  false  or  exaggerated 
newspaper  statements  with  the  official  replies.  A  number  of 
dockyard  grievances  were  then  ventilated  by  Labour  members, 
and  an  amendment  reducing  naval  expenditure  moved  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Macdonald  (Falkirk  Burghs)  was  rejected  by  263  to  86. 

The  inspection  of  the  Home  Fleet  by  the  King  off  Cowes  on 
Saturday,  August  3,  perhaps  helped  to  quiet  the  naval  alarmists. 
According  to  figures  given  by  The  Times,  the  Fleet  numbered 
in  all  240  vessels,  of  which  188  were  present  at  the  ceremony. 
Of  the  rest,  twenty-two  (battleships  and  cruisers)  were  available 
at  five  days'  notice ;  seven  submarines,  with  a  "  mother  ship," 
were  cruising  off  the  East  coast ;  two  battleships,  four  cruisers, 
nineteen  destroyers  and  a  submarine  were  under  repair,  and 
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three  cruisers  were  being  fitted  for  special  service.  Among  the 
vessels  present  were  eleven  battleships,  ten  large  armoured 
cruisers,  six  first-class  protected  cruisers,  five  auxiliary  ships, 
and  six  scouts.  The  fleet,  therefore,  might  reasonably  seem 
adequate  for  national  defence  in  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  and 
the  visits  of  the  King  to  the  German  Emperor  at  Wimelmshohe 
on  August  14,  and  next  day  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Ischl, 
though  initiating  no  n^w  departure  in  foreign  policy,  were  taken 
respectively  as  confirming  the  improvement  in  British  relations 
with  the  German  Government  and  the  long-standing  friend- 
ship with  Austria-Hungary. 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Office  Vote  (August  1)  gave  rise 
to  a  miscellaneous  discussion.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  pointed  out 
that  under  the  Sugar  Convention,  sugar-using  industries  had 
benefited  without  injuring  consumers,  the  average  price  having 
been  lower  than  for  the  ten  years  previous  to  its  conclusion, 
that  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  British  Empire  had  in- 
creased, and  the  West  Indies  had  been  directly  benefited.  The 
Government  policy  would  endanger  all  these  results.  Already 
a  movement  for  developing  a  beet  sugar  industry  in  England 
had  been  checked.  [Particulars  had  been  given  by  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  3 ;  2,000  acres  near 
Sleaford  had  been  destined  for  sugar  beet,  and  a  factory  would 
have  been  erected  to  employ  120  men  in  winter.]  The  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Bonar  Law  continued,  had  disturbed  or  threatened 
to  disturb  prosperous  industries  merely  to  satisfy  those  sup- 
porters who  had  given  pledges  on  these  questions  before  the 
general  election.  Dr.  Rutherford  (Brentford^  Middlesex)  ad- 
vocated the  extension  of  representative  institutions  and  the 
creation  of  a  national  University  in  Egypt,  and  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  the  country  and  its  ultimate  admission  to  the  freedom 
enjoyed  by  the  Transvaal.  Mr.  A.  J.  King  (Knutsford,  Cheshire), 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  while  commending  the 
earlier  utterances  of  the  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  with 
regard  to  the  Hague  Conference,  in  a  maiden  speech,  regretted 
the  apparent  weakening  of  British  efiforts  in  the  promotion  of 
peace,  and  looked  forward  to  the  disbandment  of  our  Army  and 
Navy  in  favour  of  an  international  police  and  reliance  on  the 
justice  of  our  claims.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  urged  the  Foreign  Office  to  press  for  reform  of  the 
present  system  of  Government  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  insist- 
mg  that  its  annexation  by  Belgium  should  be  subject  to  the 
Berlin  Act  and  the  treaties.  The  Congo  State  admmistration, 
however,  was  defended,  as  in  1906,  by  Mr.  McKean  (Monaghan, 
S,)  at  great  length.  He  described  the  charges  against  it  as  a 
fraud  comparable  to  the  South  Sea  Bubble  or  the  Pigott 
forgeries,  and  cited  in  contradiction  the  recent  testimony  of 
various  travellers  and  of  consular  reports.  The  rdgime  was 
not  perfect,  but  **  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,**  and  atrocities 
had   been  committed  in  British  dominions,  e,g,,  in   Western 
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Australia  and  Uganda.  The  friendship  of  Belgium,  too,  would 
be  useful  to  us  in  a  Continental  war.  Mr.  Hugh  Law  {Donegal, 
W,)  dismissed  these  arguments  as  irrelevant,  and  then  turned 
to  the  Denshawi  incident,  appealing  for  a  remission  of  the 
punishments,  and  to  Macedonia,  urging  especially  that  executive 
powers  should  be  given  to  the  European  officers  of  gendarmerie. 
Subsequent  speeches  dealt  also  with  the  pending  Anglo-Bussian 
Agreement,  which  Mr.  Lynch  {Bi'pon,  W,R,  Yorks)  thought  likely 
to  injure  British  trade  in  Persia ;  with  Zanzibar,  the  consular 
training,  and  the  opium  traffic.  Sir  E.  Grey,  in  reply,  first 
answered  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  The  motive  of  the  Government 
was  to  protect  the  sugar  trade,  which  was  made  somewhat  pre- 
carious by  the  Sugar  Convention.  We  were  large  consumers 
and  comparatively  small  producers,  and  the  Government  had 
endeavoured  to  secure  that  Great  Britain  should  not  be  artifici- 
ally bound  by  the  decision  of  other  Powers  to  a  restricted 
market.  Benefits  might  accrue  to  parts  of  the  Empire  under 
the  Sugar  Convention,  but  they  had  always  contended  that  no 
such  benefit  should  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  whole.  The 
Denshawi  incident  was  exceptional,  not  typical,  and  he  again 
held  out  hopes  of  the  ultimate  revision  of  the  sentences.  Edu- 
cational progress  in  Egypt  must  depend  on  her  Budget,  and  her 
Government  must  be  left  to  decide  what  reform  should  be  taken 
up  in  any  year.  A  premature  withdrawal  of  British  rule  from 
Egypt  would  only  open  the  way  to  the  old  corruption,  oppres- 
sion, and  injustice.  But  he  did  not  wish  to  discourage  self- 
government  as  an  ultimate  ideal.  Turning  to  the  Hague 
Conference,  he  was  as  impressed  as  ever  with  the  pathetic 
helplessness  of  mankind  under  the  burden  of  armaments,  but 
they  must  not  go  too  fast  for  the  other  leading  countries  of  the 
world.  He  vindicated  the  services  of  the  British  delegates  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  Mr.  McKean's  defence  of  the  Congo  s^minis- 
tration  could  only  apply  to  districts  where  there  was  no  rubber. 
Every  one  knew  that  a  system  of  forced  labour  existed,  and  if 
the  proceeds  were  used  for  private  profit  it  was  not  a  tax,  but 
slavery.  No  such  system,  he  was  convinced,  could  live  imder 
any  Parliament  in  Europe,  and  he  hoped  that  Belgium  would 
assume  responsibility  under  conditions  providing  a  remedy. 
But  it  was  desirable  to  leave  her  free,  and  not  to  complicate  the 
debates  in  her  Parliament  by  introducing  the  idea  that  she  had 
to  act  under  menace.  In  Macedonia  our  honour  was  engaged, 
but  it  was  safe,  because  no  country  had  been  more  active 
than  Great  Britain  in  urging  reforms.  But  part  of  our 
strength  in  Europe  was  due  to  our  reputation  of  desiring 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  if  we  were  to  push  matters  so  far  as 
to  threaten  disturbance,  our  influence  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  concert  would  be  diminished.  The  pace  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  general  opinion  of  the  Powers.  The  Anglo-Bussian 
Agreement  was  designed  to  remove  all  sources  of  quarrel.  The 
degree  of  the  friendship  developed  must  depend  on  public  opinion. 
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The  misrule  on  the  Congo  had  been  the  subject  of  many 
public  meetings  of  protest,  and  had  been  brought  before  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Monkswell  on  July  30.  He  described 
the  administration  of  the  Congo  State  as  spoliation  throughout, 
condemned  by  a  crushing  mass  of  evidence.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  emphasised  the  gravity  of  the  question  and  re- 
ferred to  the  suggestion  made  recently  by  Sir  Harry  Johnston, 
that  it  might  lead  to  the  total  rejection  of  European  civilisation 
by  the  natives  of  West  Africa.  The  promotion  of  the  well- 
being  of  the  natives  had  been  expressly  laid  down  as  a  condi- 
tion of  our  concurrence ;  but  the  whole  object  of  the  European 
owners  was  gain.  The  Congo  Government  was  also  condemned 
by  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh  (with  some  reservations),  by  the 
Earl  of  Mayo,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Southwark.  Replying  for 
Ministers,  Lord  Fitzmaurice  said  that  the  Congo  Government 
had  deliberately  disregarded  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
and  adopted  principles  which  necessarily  brought  it  to  its  present 
terrible  position  at  the  bar  of  Europe.  The  question  presented 
great  difficulties,  and  we  were  bound  to  exhaust  all  other  means 
before  taking  extreme  action.  In  the  early  autumn  they  ex- 
pected to  have  the  proposals  of  the  Belgian  Government,  and  he 
deprecated  hasty  action  which  might  endanger  the  success  of 
their  aims.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  said  that  he  spoke 
that  his  silence  might  not  be  misunderstood.  The  same  cruelties 
continued  to  exist,  but  neither  the  drastic  remedy  of  sending  a 
gunboat,  nor  a  conference  of  unwilling  Powers,  was  likely  to  be 
successful.  He  agreed  with  Lord  Fitzmaurice  in  favouring  an- 
nexation by  Belgium  and  deprecating  action  that  might  hmder 
it.     The  motion  was  ultimately  withdrawn. 

The  last  month  of  the  session  was  occupied  mainly  by  hasty 
legislation  after  hurried  debates.  The  Butter  and  Margarine 
Bill  (p.  83)  had  been  discussed  on  Report  for  several  hours  on 
July  26.  More  definiteness  was  given  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  butter  substitutes,  including  the  mixture  of  milk  and  fat 
known  as  ''milk-blended  butter*'  under  names  suggesting  that 
they  were  butter ;  but  strong  opposition  was  shown  to  the  pro- 
posed permission  of  water  up  to  24  per  cent,  in  the  "  milk- 
blended  "  article  as  against  16  per  cent,  m  genuine  butter,  which, 
however,  was  passed  oy  133  to  22.  The  Bill  eventually  became 
law.  So  did  the  Merchant  Shipping  (Tonnage  Deduction  for 
Propelling  Power)  Bill  on  August  2;  and  the  Public  Health 
(Regulations  as  to  Food)  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  that  date, 
Mr.  John  Burns  explaining  that  it  would  give  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  control  over  the  condition,  preparation  and  storage  of 
foods  liable  to  become  unsound,  such  as  tinned  meats.  Under 
the  existing  law,  even  if  known  to  be  bad,  these  could  not  be 
seized  unless  exposed  for  sale.  Regulations  were  needed  requiring 
evidence  of  the  condition  under  which  they  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  any  regulations  made  under  the  Bill  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.    The  Criminal  Appeal  Bill  passed  its  Report 
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Stage  (begun  July  19)  and  its  third  reading  in  the  early  morning 
July  30,  after  a  debate  lasting  from  before  midnight  to  6.30  a.m. 
Various  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made  to  limit  the  right  of 
appeal  on  questions  of  fact  under  the  Bill,  or  to  delay  its  opera- 
tion till  additional  judges  had  been  appointed,  by  amendments 
moved  by  Mr.  Salter  (Basingstoke,  Hants),  Mr.  Cave  (Kingston, 
Surrey),  Sir  W.  Anson  (Oxford  University),  Mr.  Eawlinson  (Cam- 
bridge University)  and  others.  Eventually  the  third  reading  was 
carried  by  102  to  28.  On  July  31  all  the  outstanding  votes  on 
Supply  were  closured  and  passed  by  majorities  of  about  230,  the 
Opposition  strength  being  about  80.  The  Eeports  of  Supply 
were  treated  similarly  next  day,  the  attendance,  and  therefore 
the  majorities,  being  smaller.  The  Education  (Administrative 
Provisions)  Bill,  reviving  various  points  in  Mr.  BirrelFs  Bill  of 
1906,  including  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children,  though 
described  by  Mr.  McKenna  as  non-contentious,  was  debated  for 
two  hours  on  August  1,  was  read  a  second  time  at  2  a.m.,  was 
welcomed  in  the  Lords,  and  eventually  became  law.  Besolutions 
for  the  closure  in  compartments  of  the  Report  Stage  of  the 
Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Bill  and  of  the  Small  Holdings  Bill 
were  passed  respectively  on  August  5  and  9,  after  acrimonious 
debates.  Three  days  were  allotted  for  the  former ;  the  Prime 
Minister  mentioned  that  it  had  met  with  strenuous  opposition 
during  its  twenty-two  days  in  Grand  Conmiittee  by  members 
who  feared,  groundlessly,  that  its  principles  might  be  extended 
to  England.  Mr.  Balfour,  deriding  the  resolution,  suggested 
that  the  severance  effected  by  the  Bill  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  might  interfere,  for  example,  with  the  extinction  of 
rabies.  Members  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  had  hardly 
been  able  to  attend  the  Grand  Committee,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Scotland  had  had  two  arguments — one,  that  so  excellent  a  Bill 
had  never  been  presented,  the  other,  and  more  effective,  **  that 
the  question  be  now  put."  Moreover,  during  the  Report  Stage, 
the  second  exceptionally  foolish  measure  of  the  session,  the 
Land  Valuation  Bill,  was  to  be  proceeded  with  in  Committee. 
This  was  too  heavy  a  tax  on  Scottish  members.  The  Prime 
Minister's  action  proved  the  need  of  a  second  revising  Chamber. 
Mr.  Balfour's  contentions  were  combated  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who 
declared  that  the  Bill  had  received  **  anxious,  detailed,  and  even 
meticulous  *'  consideration  in  Grand  Committee,  but  Mr.  Long, 
who  had  led  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  there,  mentioned  that  the 
Scottish  Secretary  had  promised  to  consider  thirty  different  out- 
standing points  on  the  Report  Stage.  Mr.  Sinclair,  Scottish 
Secretary,  defended  himself  with  spirit,  imputing  wilful  obstruc- 
tion  in  Grand  Committee  to  the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  After 
various  amendments  extending  the  time  had  been  rejected,  the 
resolution  was  carried  by  176  to  53,  and  that  on  the  Small 
Holdings  Bill  on  August  9  by  167  to  48. 

The  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time  in 
the  HouBe  of  Lords  on  Mondq^y,  August  6,  on  the  motion  of  thq 
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Earl  of  Crewe.  The  debate  necessarily  reflected  those  in  the 
Commons.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  commented  ad- 
versely on  the  increased  number  of  claimants  for  restoration, 
on  the  contemplated  displacement  of  planters  by  land  leagners, 
and  on  the  substitution  of  extremists  for  hard-working  sub- 
commissioners  (Annual  Begister,  1906,  p.  96).  He  recognised 
that  compulsion  was  necessary,  but  amendments  would  be  pro- 
posed rendering  it  less  liable  to  abuse,  and  also  providing  a  court 
of  appeal  enjoying  a  calmer  atmosphere  than  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners and  able  to  deal  with  questions  of  law  and  fact.  A 
number  of  Irish  Peers — Lord  Atkinson,  Lord  Clonbrock,  Lord 
Barrymore,  Viscount  Massereene,  the  Earls  of  Arran  and  Ma^o 
— either  condemned  the  Bill  in  toto  or  severely  criticised  its 
main  provisions;  the  Earls  of  Dunraven  and  Donoughmore 
were  rather  less  unfavourable.  The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde, 
"  as  one  of  the  parties  intentionally  aimed  at  by  the  Bill,"  sur- 
prised the  House  by  a  carefully  prepared  speech  against  it. 
Compulsory  expropriation,  he  said,  could  only  be  justified  on  the 
principle  that  the  one  must  give  way  to  the  many ;  but  here 
it  would  benefit  only  the  evicted  tenant  and  injure  the  landlord 
and  the  planter.  This  was  the  "  apotheosis  of  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign." On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Denman  and  Lord  Hemp- 
hill, the  latter  speaking  with  an  extensive  experience  of  Ireland, 
warmly  supported  the  Bill;  the  Lord  Chancellor  indicated  a 
number  of  points  that  were  rather  for  Committee  than  for  a 
second  readmg  debate;  and  Viscount  Midleton  wound  up  for 
the  Opposition  with  a  statement  that  amendments  would  be 
pressed  altering  the  tribunal,  protecting  the  planter,  and  secur- 
mg  the  inviolability  of  agreements  under  previous  Acts.  After 
a  protest  by  the  Marquess  of  Eipon  that  it  was  intended  to  kill 
the  Bill  in  Committee,  the  second  reading  wairS  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division. 

Interesting  speeches  were  made,  two  days  later,  especially 
by  Unionist  Free  Traders,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Finance 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  commented 
generally  on  the  finance  of  the  year,  pointing  out  that  the  re- 
ductions made  in  expenditure — considerably  less  than  1  per  cent, 
on  the  Supply  Services— did  not  justify  Mr.  Asquith's  attacks  on 
the  extravagance  of  the  late  Government.  An  increase  was  far 
more  likely  in  the  future  than  a  reduction.  He  deprecated 
universal  old-age  pensions.  The  increase  of  the  death  duties 
would  lead  to  evasion ;  differentiation  of  income  tax  had  been 
adopted  without  sufficient  reason ;  incomes  from  land  and 
houses  were  relatively  taxed  heavily ;  a  higher  licence  duty 
would  probably  not  increase  revenue,  and  a  tax  on  motors 
should  go  to  maintain  highways.  He  regretted  the  abolition  of 
the  coal  export  duty,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  only  through 
the  sugar  and  tea  duties  that  the  masses  were  obliged  to  contri- 
bute to  necessary  national  expenditure.  Incidentally  he  strongly 
deprecated  protective  duties  as  likely  to  produce  much  less  than 
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their  advocates  expected.  The  maintenance  of  a  shilling  income 
tax,  or  its  increase,  he  regarded  as  grossly  unsound  finance,  en- 
dangering our  best  financial  weapon  in  war  tima  He  wished 
to  impress  on  the  Government  the  danger  of  drifting  in  their 
financial  policy  and  abolishing  important  sources  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion. Lord  Eversley  laid  stress  on  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  paying  for  naval  and  military  works  by  loans  effected  by  the 
present  Government,  and  generally  defended  their  policy.  Lord 
Avebury  condemned  the  maintenance  of  the  shilling  income 
tax  and  regarded  the  Budget  as  discouraging  thrift,  lessening 
independence,  and  weakening  family  ties  of  responsibility.  Lord 
Glantawe  approved  the  removal  of  the  coal  tax.  Lord  Faber 
commended  some  features  of  the  Budget,  especially  the  large 
Sinking  Fund,  but  feared  the  next  Budget  and  its  successor ;  and 
Viscount  Goscben,  differing  from  Lord  Faber,  thought  the  Gov- 
ernment's action  was  contributory  to  the  financial  depression. 

Little  need  be  said,  in  view  of  the  eventual  fate  of  the 
measure,  of  the  Beport  Stage  of  the  Small  Landholders  (Scot- 
land) Bill,  which  was  taken  in  the  Commons  on  August  6,  7 
and  8.  The  attendance  was  not  large;  but  vigorous,  though 
vain,  resistance  was  offered,  especially  (a)  to  the  proposal  to 
transfer  to  the  new  Scottish  Agricultural  Conmiissioners  the 
powers  exercised  in  Scotland  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on 
the  Diseases  of  Animals  Act ;  (6)  to  the  extension  of  the  Crofters 
Acts  throughout  Scotland ;  (c)  to  the  institution  of  compulsory 
hiring;  (d)  to  provisions  believed  likely  to  affect  the  landlords* 
property  or  rights  prejudicially.  Among  the  incidents  of  the 
debate  were  a  defence  of  compulsory  hiring  by  the  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland,  on  the  analogy  of  the  compulsion  exer- 
cised by  a  patentee  to  give  licences  to  work  his  patent,  and  a 
defence  by  the  Lord  Advocate  of  dual  ownership  in  Ireland  as 
leading  up  to  purchase.  Some  slight  concessions  were  made  to 
the  landlords  by  the  Government.  A  Liberal  Scottish  member, 
Mr.  Munro  Ferguson,  supported  one  of  the  amendments.  On 
the  third  reading  (August  9)  Mr.  Cochrane  (Ayrshire,  N.)  moved 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  severely  criticising  its  drafting  as  a 
specimen  of  **  legislation  by  reference,"  and  challenging  the 
statement  of  the  Scottish  Law  Oflficers  that  there  had  been 
frequent  and  arbitrary  evictions  in  Scotland.  The  experience 
of  the  Crofters  Acts  did  not  encourage  the  hope  that  the  Bill 
would  check  rural  depopulation,  though  it  might  produce  an 
artificial  demand  for  small  holdings.  A  policy  of  purchase 
would  have  been  preferable,  and  ten  times  as  much  as  Scotland 
was  to  get  had  been  found  for  Ireland.  The  rejection  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Thomson  (Lanark,  N.W.),  who,  how- 
ever, gratefully  recognised  the  fulfilment  by  the  Secretary  of 
Scotland  of  the  pledges  given  in  the  Standing  Committee. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  i>ointed  out  that  all  the 
important  provisions  of  the  Bill  had  been  sustained  by  most 
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satisfactory  majorities.  The  Crofters  Act,  it  was  said,  had  not 
checked  rural  depopulation,  but  it  did  not  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  new  holdings.  He  enlarged  on  the  uses  of  small  holdings, 
notably  fruit  growmg,  as  employing  much  labour  and  increasing 
rent ;  and,  after  justifying  the  provisions  for  security  of  tenure 
and  fair  rent,  he  declared  that  the  Government  were  merely 
endeavouring  to  put  all  tenants  into  the  position  of  tenants  of 
good  landlords.  The  only  right  taken  from  the  landlord  was 
that  of  arbitrary  eviction.  The  opposition  came  not  from  the 
farmers,  but  from  the  landlords,  mistakenly.  The  Bill  was  not 
merely  the  Bill  of  the  Scottish  OflBce,  but  of  the  Government, 
and  it  had  the  almost  unanimous  support  of  the  Scottish  Liberal 
members. 

After  other  speeches,  Mr.  Balfour  summed  up  for  the  Op- 
position. He  mentioned  that  the  wages  of  farm  servants  were 
lowest  in  Scotland  where  there  were  most  small  holdings,  the 
inference  being  that  the  abler  farm  servants  became  small 
holders,  so  that  the  elaborate  machinery  of  the  Bill  was  un- 
necessary. Again,  the  migration  townwards  was  not  less,  but 
greater,  from  Scottish  and  Irish  districts  with  small  holdings 
than  from  those  where  large  farms  prevailed.  The  Crofters  Act 
was  not  such  a  success  as  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  had  de- 
scribed; crofters  from  Barra  had  seized  land  let  to  another 
tenant  and  openly  defied  the  law.  (Sir  J.  Dewar  {Invemess-shire) 
interrupted  to  say  that  the  lawlessness  was  due  to  the  absence 
of  provision  in  the  Act  for  the  creation  of  new  holdings.)  Many 
of  the  crofters,  too,  had  not  token  advantage  of  the  Crofters* 
Acts  and  many  tenants  had  freed  themselves  from  its  fetters. 
(Here  the  Scottish  Secretary  intervened  with  a  correction,  and 
some  controversy  took  place.)  He  disbelieved  in  the  economic 
success  of  these  holdings ;  it  was  said  they  would  •  raise  the 
status  of  the  holders,  but  a  Scottish  farm  servant  was  the  most 
independent  of  human  beings.  In  the  Lowlands  agricultural 
conditions  differed  widely  from  those  of  the  Highlands  and 
resembled  those  of  England,  which  was  to  be'treated  differently. 
Fixity  of  tenure  was  not  ownership,  and  under  it  less  capital 
would  be  put  into  the  land.  One  well-considered  measure 
should  be  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  country  where  conditions 
were  similar. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  ridiculed  Mr.  Balfour's 
fears.  The  late  Premier,  he  said,  had  made  just  the  same  sort 
of  speeches  against  the  Crofters  Act  and  based  his  condemna- 
tion of  it  now  on  the  single  instance  of  Barra.  He  wished  to 
annex  to  England  all  Scotland  but  the  Highlands.  The  reason 
this  Bill  did  not  give  ownership  was  that  the  Scottish  people 
desired  fixity  of  tenure.  Mr.  Balfour  had  asked  about  the 
genesis  of  the  Bill ;  at  any  rate,  he  would  be  able  to  tell  the 
House  its  exodus,  and,  if  that  was  unfavourable,  there  would  be 
a  deuteronomy.  Hiring  had  worked  well  among  the  crofters ; 
it  was  so  arranged  here  as  to  be  fair  both  to  landlords  and 
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fanners,  and  the  latter  had  no  cause  for  alarm.  The  farmers 
would  gain  too,  by  the  creation  of  a  Scottish  Department  of 
Agriculture.  EidicuUng  "  the  bogy  of  dual  ownership/'  he 
said  that  in  Ireland  the  Land  Court  had  been  an  indispensable 
condition  of  the  purchase  system,  and  that  the  system  of  judicial 
rent  and  of  land  purchase  by  instalments  could  not  continue 
side  by  side.  The  great  crime  of  this  Bill,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Opposition,  was  that  it  left  the  tenant  independent  of  his  land- 
lord and  secure  in  his  tenure. 

The  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  negatived  by  190  to  63. 

The  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  was  nrst  taken  in  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  August  9,  the  Irish  Peers  being  present 
in  force.     The  first  amendment,  moved  by  Lord  Atkinson,  im- 
posed considerable  restrictions  on  the  compulsory  powers  of 
purchase  vested  by  the  Bill  in  the  Estates  Commissioners,  sub- 
jected their  procedure  to  the  Lands  Clauses  Act,  and  provided  an 
appeal  from  their  decision.     It  was  opposed  by  the   Earl   of 
Crewe  as  wrecking  the  Bill,  but  carried,  after  some  discussion, 
by  153  to  34.     On  the  proposition  of  the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry, the  nimiber  of  evicted  tenants  was  limited  to  2,000; 
and  an  amendment  moved  by  Lord  Bobertson  and  somewhat 
modified  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  pro- 
tecting those  ''  planters  *'  who  had  entered  into  agreements  to 
purchase  their  land  before  May  1,  1907,  or  who  were  genuinely 
farming  it,  was  carried  by  146  to  31.     This  amendment  was 
opposed  by  the  Government  on  the  ground  that  the  date  May 
1 — substituted  for  that  of  January  1  in  the  Bill — might  leave 
room  for  agreements  intended  to  evade  the  Act  and  undertaken 
in  the  expectation  of  its  being  introduced.     The  rights  of  the 
planters  were  very  strongly  advocated  by  the  Opposition.     On 
Monday,  August  12,  an  amendment  by  Lord  Atkinson  providing 
for  an  appeal  from  the  orders  of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
High  Court  or  to  the  Judges  of  Assize  was  resisted  by  the  Earl 
of  Crewe  on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  leading  to  delays 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Bill  to  avoid ;  but  it  was  carried 
without  a  division.     An  amendment  by  Lord  Barrymore,  pro- 
viding that  compensation  might  be  awarded  in  respect  of  arrears 
of  rent  due  by  the  tenant  when  evicted,  or  of  advances  to  him, 
was  carried  by  151  to  39.     The  rest  of  the  clauses  were  dis- 
posed of  rapidly ;  the  sporting  rights,  however,  were  reserved 
to  the  vendor  under  compulsory  purchase,  by  102  to  26,  and 
clause  13,  making  the  Commissioners  irremovable  except  by 
Address  to  the  Crown  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  was 
struck  out  by  127  to  30;   and  the  Bill  passed  through  Com- 
mittee.    Its  further  progress,  however,  was  less  troubled,  be- 
cause, as  the  Earl  of  Crewe  subsequently  suggested,  the  storm 
exerted  its  chief  force  on  the  Scottish  Bill.     The  Report  Stage 
was  disposed  of  on  August  15,  the  operation  of  the  measure 
l>eing  limited  to  three  years  instead  of  four,  as  proposed  by  the 
Government ;    an   attempt   by   Lord   Eversley   to  alter   Lord 
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Eobertson*8  amendment  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  the 
compulsory  expropriation  under  special  circumstances  of  planters 
(whom  he  described  as  mostly  adventurers)  was  rejected  by  126 
to  28.  Some  concession  was  made  by  the  Government  in  re- 
spect of  appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Estates  Commissioners, 
and  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  next  day,  August  16 ;  but 
it  was  clear  from  the  speeches  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  that 
alterations  were  expected  in  the  Commons. 

The  Scottish  Land  Bill  had  been  less  fortunate.  The  second 
reading  was  moved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  August  9.  There 
was  an  unusually  strong  feeling  in  Scotland,  he  said,  in  regard 
to  the  land  question.  The  rural  population  was  a  fifth  of  the 
whole,  but  in  ten  years  it  had  decreased  by  nearly  5  per  cent. 
In  England  and  Wales  8  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  over- 
crowded ;  in  Scotland  46  per  cent.  In  Edinburgh  the  propor- 
tion was  one  in  three;  in  Glasgow  and  Dundee  one  m  two. 
Hence  physical  deterioration,  and  the  Bill  would  help  to  check 
the  rural  exodus  to  which  this  state  of  things  was  partly  du& 
He  went  through  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  very  carefully, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  Crofters  Act  had  not  fulfilled  the  ap- 
prehensions expressed  when  it  passed,  and  had  been  a  blessing. 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  had  given  notice  of  an  amendment 
declaring  that  the  House,  while  anxious  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion of  small  holdings  under  reasonable  conditions,  declined  to 
proceed  with  a  Bill  mtroducing  the  evils  inseparable  from  the 
divided  ownership  of  land.  The  method  of  the  Bill,  he  said, 
was  the  worst  possible,  tha  landlord  was  both  deprived  of  his 
rights  and  relieved  of  his  duties;  the  Bill  was  bad  for  agri- 
culture, the  tenant,  and  the  country.  For  small  holdings  to 
succeed  they  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  landlord  class, 
but  that  co-operation  had  been  elaborately  made  impossible.  If 
the  Land  Court  and  divided  ownership  were  taken  out,  he 
would  cordially  support  the  Bill.  Lord  Tweedmouth  said  that 
he  did  not  accept  every  word  of  the  Bill,  but  small  holdings 
were  indispensable  and  no  alternative  had  been  suggested.  The 
Earl  of  Eosebery  then  delivered  a  vigorous  and  impassioned 
speech  against  the  Bill.  He  was  going,  he  said,  to  vote  for  the 
English  Land  Bill,  and  he  could  not  stultify  himself  by  voting 
for  both,  though  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  vote  against  a  Govern- 
ment which  he  had  worked  hard  to  bring  in,  and  to  which  he  sin- 
cerely wished  well  as  a  bulwark  of  Free  Trade.  The  English 
Bill,  some  people  said,  was  meant  for  use ;  the  Scottish  to  pro- 
vide material  for  an  autumn  campaign  against  the  House  of 
Lords.  Eural  depopulation  was  goin^  on  in  France,  Germany 
and  the  State  of  New  York  ;  small  holdmgs  had  existed  generally 
in  Scotland,  and  had  declined,  because  small  holders  could  make 
more  as  labourers.  Experiments  should  be  tried  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  not  of  the  landlord.  The  Bill  had  been  brought 
out  without  adequate  investigation,  and  in  the  face  of  the  ad- 
verse report  of  a  commission  sent  to  investigate  small  holdings 
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in  Denmark  ;  its  principle  was  essentially  vicious,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  crofter  system  into  the  Lowlands  was  to  supersede  the 
highest  farming  in  the  world  by  the  most  backward.  The 
methods  of  the  Bill  were  as  vicious  as  its  principle ;  the  appoint- 
ments under  it,  he  strongly  hinted,  would  be  jobbed ;  and  the 
landlords  were  preserved  much  as  a  Guy  Fawkes  was,  for 
annihilation  by-and-by.  It  had  been  admitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  that  House  that  the  Bill  contained  dual  ownership; 
its  machinery  was  an  affront  to  Scotland,  the  money  given  was 
not  enough  to  carry  out  its  vicious  principle,  and  he  would  not 
vote  for  the  introduction  into  Scotland  of  the  poisonous  bacillus 
of  the  Irish  agrarian  system. 

In  the  subsequent  debate  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  strongly 
supported  the  Bill,  insisting  that  there  was  a  growing  demand 
for  small  holdings  in  Scotland,  and  Lord  Lovat  spoke  favour- 
ably of  some  of  its  details,  while  condemning  its  pnnciples ;  but 
it  was  strongly  denounced  by  other  peers,  and  Earl  Cawdor 
suggested  that  the  House  should  read  it  a  second  time,  con- 
sider it  with  the  other  Land  Bills,  and  enact  for  Scotland  the 
amended  provisions  of  the  English  Bill  and  those  of  this  Bill — 
also  amended — relating  to  the  crofting  districts,  but  should  re- 
fuse to  extend  to  that  country  the  Irish  land  system.  This 
suggestion,  as  the  Marquess  of  Bipon  at  once  remarked, 
rendered  further  debate  academic  ;  and  next  day  Lord  Carring- 
ton  while  defending  the  measure  and  emphasising  the  Scottish 
support  of  it,  said  that  if  the  language  used  by  Lord  Bosebery 
and  other  speakers  was  meant  seriously,  the  Bill  had  better  be 
thrown  out  at  once.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  winding 
up  the  debate,  conmiented  on  the  silence  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary (the  Earl  of  Elgin)  and  the  weakness  of  other  Ministerial 
advocacy,  so  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  send  to  Ireland  for 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  The  BiU  would  open  the  way  to  the 
Irish  system,  which  had  failed  egregiously ;  but  the  Opposition 
were  prepared  to  do  for  Scotland  what  they  would  do  for 
England,  and  he  therefore  (following  Earl  Cawdor)  suggested 
the  postponement  of  the  second  reading  till  the  English  Bill 
was  oefore  them.  The  Marquess  of  Bipon  strongly  protested 
against  this  course,  but  Lord  Balfour  agreed  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  and  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne*s  motion  for  ad- 
journment was  carried  by  162  to  30. 

The  Beport  Stage  of  the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Bill 
had  been  taken  in  the  Conmions  under  the  closure  resolution 
on  August  12,  13  and  14.  The  proceedings  on  the  first  day 
were  unexciting.  One  or  two  slight  concessions  were  made  by 
the  Government,  but  a  number  of  amendments  were  rejected, 
designed  either  to  modify  its  range  or  to  keep  the  administra- 
tion of  the  measure  clear  of  local  party  politics,  and  to  give  the 
County  Councils  a  freer  hand.  A  more  interesting  debate, 
however,  arose  on  August  13,  when  Sir  J.  Dickson  Poynder 
moved  an  amendment  giving  County  Councils  the  power  to  sell 
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as  well  as  to  lease  land  for  small  holdings.  The  real  objection 
to  sale,  he  said,  that  was  felt  by  the  Labour  members  and  some 
Liberals,  was  based  on  their  desire  to  extinguish  all  private 
ownership.  Another  Liberal,  Mr.  Bertram  (Hitchin,  Herts), 
seconded  the  amendment ;  but  Mr.  Harcourt  objected  that  there 
was  no  great  demand  for  purchase,  that  the  capacity  to  culti- 
vate land  might  not  be  inherited,  that  absolute  ownership 
would  tie  down  the  small  owner,  and  that  land  could  still  be 
sold  to  such  owners  under  the  Act  of  1902.  Several  Liberal 
members  advocated  the  amendment,  and  the  Solicitor-General 
opposed  it  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  small  owner,  who 
could  hope  for  only  3  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  was  under  tempta- 
tion to  sell,  and  because,  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1894,  the  land  hired  by  County  Councils  was  over  ten  times  that 
purchased  by  them.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  which  excited 
great  interest,  pointed  out  that  small  proprietorship  was  in 
complete  conformity  with  Liberal  and  Badical  traditions,  and 
was  still  held  of  necessity  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
H«  ridiculed  the  diflference  in  the  policies  of  the  Government — 
small  ownership  in  Ireland,  small  holdings  with  fixity  of  tenure 
in  Scotland,  and  small  holdings  without  it  in  England.  He 
urged  the  Labour  members,  who  believed  in  Land  Nationalisa- 
tion, not  to  destroy  for  a  theoretical  crotchet  the  friendly  rivalry 
between  cultivators,  large  and  small,  by  which  alone  land  could 
be  cultivated  successfully. 

Mr.  Harcourt  was  appealed  to  by  Sir  J.  Dickson  Poynder  to 
leave  the  Ministerialists  free  to  follow  their  convictions,  but  he 
declined,  saying  that  the  amendment  would  enable  an  obstructive 
County  Council  to  defeat  the  aim  of  the  Bill  by  declining  to  let  and 
offering  to  sell ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  217  to  84.  Several  other 
amendments  were  then  debated  and  rejected  by  large  majorities, 
and  the  Bill  was  disposed  of  up  to  clause  25,  debate  on  two 
clauses  being  **  guillotined.**  Next  day,  two  amendments  of 
some  interest,  moved  by  Mr.  Ellis  Da  vies  {Eifion,  Carnarvonshire), 
received  some  Liberal  support,  but  were  rejected.  One  provided 
that  local  authorities  might  hire  land  compulsorily  for  more  than 
thirty-five  years.  The  other  aimed  at  securing  for  the  Councils 
the  **  betterment  '*  due  to  their  own  eflforts.  This  latter  was 
refused  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  would  estrange  landlords  ; 
in  support  of  the  former  it  was  argued  that  the  short  term 
would  force  up  rents  and  prevent  adequate  expenditure  on 
buildinga  An  amendment  permitting  the  landlord  to  compel 
the  local  authority  to  purchase  the  land  after  the  expiry  of  the 
thirty-five  years*  compulsory  leasing  was  rejected  by  235  to  61. 
After  several  divisions,  under  the  guillotine,  on  Government 
amendments,  the  Bill  was  ordered  for  third  reading. 

Just  at  this  time  the  diflBculties  of  the  Government  and  the 
Irish  Secretary  were  increased  by  more  serious  rioting  in  Belfast 
than  in  any  year  since  1886.  A  strike  among  the  dockers  and 
carters,  followed  by  the  threat  of  a  similar  movement  amongst  the 
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Boyal  Irish  Constabulary,  made  it  advisable  to  send  troops  into 
the  city,  and  by  July  31  these  numbered  nearly  6,000.  This  step 
created  some  feeling  among  the  Nationalists,  and  though  the 
police  strike  was  averted,  the  assistance  of  the  military  was  re- 
quired on  August  9,  10  and  11  to  check  the  violence  oflfered  by 
the  strikers'  pickets  to  the  men  who  continued  at  work.  On 
Sunday,  August  11,  the  military  and  police  were  assaulted  by 
the  mob  in  Cullingtree  Boad  and  Falls  Eoad — in  former  years  a 
centre  of  Nationalist  disturbance — and  on  the  Sunday  evening 
the  street  was  repeatedly  cleared  by  cavalry  charges,  many 
soldiers  and  police,  however,  being  injured  by  stones  or  broken 
bottles.  These  disturbances  were  apparently  only  indirectly  con- 
nected with  the  strike,  and  were  due  to  the  resentment  of  the  mob 
at  the  presence  of  the  military.  On  Monday,  August  12,  the 
rioting  began  again ;  the  Biot  Act  was  read,  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  fire,  and  four  persons  were  shot.  On  August  13,  in 
reply  to  a  question  suggesting  arbitration  from  Mr.  Pete  Curran 
(Jarrow),  Mr.  Birrell  stated  that  two  representatives  of  the 
Labour  Federation  were  being  sent  over  to  this  end,  with  an 
official  of  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and 
two  days  later  the  strike  was  settled,  on  terms  stated  to  be 
favourable  to  the  employers.  The  Labour  representatives 
generally  had  dealt  with  the  dispute  in  a  tone  of  moderation ;  but 
Mr.  Grayson,  the  newly  elected  member  for  Colne  Valley  who 
had  visited  Belfast  shortly  before,  was  charged  with  having 
counselled  the  mob  to  resort  to  stones  and  broken  bottles  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  Huddersfield  on  Sunday,  August  11,  and 
reported  next  day  in  a  Belfast  paper  prior  to  the  most  serious 
disturbance.  He  contested  the  accuracy  of  the  report,  not  very 
successfully,  and  Mr.  Birrell  made  light  of  his  interference. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Appropriation  Bill  (Aug.  15),  Mr.  Pete 
Curran  (Jarrow)  in  a  speech  exhibiting  great  moderation,  urged 
that  the  troops  should  not  have  been  sent  to  Belfast  without 
inquiry.  After  several  speeches,  Mr.  Birrell  announced  that  the 
strike  was  practically  settled,  and  defended  the  authorities' 
action  in  asking  for  troops  and  in  putting  the  Biot  Act  in  force. 
It  had  been  necessary  to  repress  the  desperate  and  almost  suc- 
cessful attack  on  the  police  barracks,  and  the  troops  had  not 
exceeded  their  duty.  The  police  had  now  returned  to  their 
allegiance  and  the  executive  was  ready  to  consider  their  griev- 
ances. 

The  Appropriation  Bill  had  offered  the  usual  facilities  for  criti- 
cism of  the  action  and  policy  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Balfour 
had  begun  by  attacking  their  extended  use  of  Grand  Committees 
and  the  guillotina  He  expressed  himself  confident  that  they 
hated  these  methods,  but  they  had  brought  in  their  Bills  too  late 
and  had  overtaxed  the  legislative  machine.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  in  reply,  thought  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  exagger- 
ated the  evils,  and  that  the  session  would  prove  a  legislative 
success.     Faults  in  the  Grand  Committees  could  be  remedied 
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in  time  ;  but  the  Committees  must  be  trusted  to  do  their  work, 
and  must  work  with  a  view  to  passing  the  Bills.  The  Govern- 
ment detested  the  guillotine,  and  would  consider  whether  some 
impartial  authority  could  not  allocate  the  time  to  Bills.  The 
time  allotted  had  not  been  spent  to  the  best  advantage  He 
believed  the  House  was  quite  equal  to  its  task. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  hastened  to  point  the  moral — Devolu- 
tion ;  and  then  Mr.  Crooks  (Deptford)  and  other  Labour  mem- 
bers drew  attention  to  the  discharges  from  Woolwich  Arsenal. 
Mr.  Haldane,  in  a  most  sympathetic  reply,  pointed  out  that  the 
War  OflBce  was  limited  to  the  requirements  of  the  financial 
year,  and  could  not  manufacture  on  speculation.  Two  com- 
mittees had  considered  the  question ;  the  minimum  strength  of 
the  departments  outside  Woolwich  would  now  be  8,400,  or  with 
Woolwich  11,800 — nearly  that  of  the  peace  years  1894-95. 
Hereafter  there  would  be  stability  of  employment.  The  new 
building  grant  and  the  training  college  regulations  (p.  197)  were 
then  again  discussed,  but  without  any  further  developments. 

Attention  was  then  called  by  various  members  to  dififerent 
points  in  foreign  affairs — among  them  the  sentences  on  the 
Denshawi  prisoners,  the  danger  to  Siam  arising  from  her  treaty 
with  France,  and  the  position  in  Macedonia.  In  reply,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  said  that  some  of  the  Denshawi  sentences  might 
be  revised  hereafter,  but  nothing  would  be  gained  by  reviving 
the  question  ;  that  Siam  was  the  best  judge  of  her  interest  in  the 
French  Treaty,  which  was  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement ;  that  we  had  in  no  way  abnegated  our  right 
to  propose  Macedonian  reforms,  but  if  other  Powers  put  forward 
reforms  likely  to  be  accepted,  we  would  support  them,  and  that 
we  had  actually  been  using  our  influence  to  promote  the  cause 
of  reform.     Ultimately  the  Bill  passed  its  second  reading. 

These  matters,  however,  were  of  relatively  slight  interest  com- 
pared with  that  attaching  to  the  fate  of  the  four  Land  Bills  of  the 
Government.  The  situation  on  Saturday,  August  17,  was  this : 
the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  had  passed  the  Lords  in  a  form  likely 
to  prove  unacceptable  in  the  Commons  ;  the  first  Scottish  Bill 
had  been  killed  by  the  threat  of  evisceration  in  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee ;  the  second,  the  Land  Valuation  Bill,  was  still  in  the 
Commons,  but  not  likely  to  pass  the  Lords ;  the  English  Bill  was 
ready  for  presentation  to  them,  and  was  accepted  on  the  whole 
by  the  Opposition.  The  latter  preferred  ownership  to  hiring ; 
but  in  the  debate  on  the  third  reading  (Aug.  17)  Sir  Edward 
Strachey  argued  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  it  the  sequel 
to  compulsory  purchase ;  and  Mr.  Masterman  (West  Ham,  N,), 
who  mentioned  that  in  Grand  Committee  the  discussion  had 
been  full,  fair,  and  unobstructed,  protested  in  advance  against 
any  mutilation  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lords,  whom  he  described 
as  engaged  in  an  **  orgy  of  destruction.**  The  Ministerialists 
must  regard  this  measure  as  the  irreducible  minimum.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  administration  of  the  Bill  should 
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have  been  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  central  authority, 
which  shoiild  have  been  empowered  to  organise  local  committees ; 
and  he  regretted  that  there  was  no  serious  attempt  in  it  to  pro- 
mote home  colonisation,  which  would  train  men  to  become 
small  holders.  Dockers  and  the  unemployed  could  not  be 
turned  out  to  work  on  the  land  at  random.  Bural  depopulation 
was  far  greater  in  Great  Britain  than  anywhere  except  Ireland, 
and  the  old  village  life  had  elements  of  tenacity  and  strength 
lacking  in  the  towns. 

Mr.  Balfour,  after  contesting  the  view  that  the  existing  land 
system  was  responsible  for  rural  depopulation,  expressed  a 
belief  that  small  holdings  were  largely  advocated  on  social 
rather  than  on  economic  grounds.  If  so,  the  system  would 
require  constant  and  costly  fostering,  and  the  holders  might  be 
demoralised.  It  might  be  true,  that  rural  life  was  inherently 
more  healthy  than  town  life,  but  he  should  like  more  evidence. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  on  great  manu- 
factures under  rural  conditions,  and,  if  so,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation must  be  mainly  urban.  The  country  had  decided,  he 
thought  rightly,  when,  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  that  its 
development  should  be  industrial,  and  they  should  accept 
the  consequences.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Chaplin,  remarking  that 
much  of  the  Bill   had   never  been  discussed  in   the  House, 

E leaded  for  consideration  of  reasonable  amendments  inserted 
y  the  House  of  Lords  —which  he  said  had  at  least  free  speech — 
in  the  same  conciliatory  spirit  as  the  Opposition  had  exhibited 
towards  the  Bill. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  after  brief  references  to 
previous  speeches,  described  the  Bill  as  the  most  startling  and 
ambitious  of  recent  changes  in  the  agricultural  system  of  any 
country.  He  did  not  claim  finality  for  it,  but  it  was  a  bold 
scheme  designed  to  meet  an  urgent  need.  Our  land  system  was 
unique ;  he  was  not  blind  to  its  merits,  but  as  regards  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  it  was  unsuccessful.  Its  evils  were  qualitative  as  well 
as  quantitative ;  the  young  and  vigorous  left,  and  there  was  a 
tendency  to  impoverishment,  physical  and  moral.  He  did  not 
think  the  Bill  would  have  a  rapid  effect,  but  he  hoped  it  would 
recreate  self-reliance,  independence,  and  enterprise.  He  de- 
fended the  different  treatment  of  Scotland  by  pointing  out  first 
that  such  difference  was  customary,  next,  that  Scotland  had 
machinery  which  had  worked  for  twenty-five  years  and  set  up 
20,000  small  holders,  and  the  Government  adopted  and  ex- 
tended it;  in  England  there  was  a  derelict  Act  under  which 
only  200  acres  had  passed  to  small  cultivators.  After  again 
defending  the  mechanism  of  the  Bill,  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  his  description  of  the  position  of  the  rural  labourer  would 
not  be  taken  to  imply  a  class  war.  But  worse  than  a  class  war 
was  a  land  system  which  regulated  men's  lives,  apportioned  their 
toil,  provided,  or  assumed  to  provide,  their  homes  and  on 
occasion   their   opinions.     If   strong  and   bitter   feelings   were 
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aroused,  the  fault  would  not  lie  with  the  Commons.  He  closed 
with  a  warning  to  the  House  of  Lords — describing  it  as  neither 
a  threat  nor  an  appeal,  but  a  statement  of  obvious  fact — that 
this  bold,  though  moderate  Bill  was  not  susceptible  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Bill  was  passed,  the  Opposition  desisting  from  an  at- 
tempt to  challenge  a  division.  UnHke  that  for  Scotland,  it  bad 
an  unexpectedly  smooth  course  in  the  Lords.  It  was  read  a 
second  time  without  a  division  on  Tuesday,  August  19.  Lord 
Garrington  was  conciliatory  in  moving  it,  laying  special  stress 
on  the  power  given  to  the  landlord  to  resume  possession  under 
certain  circumstances  of  land  hired  compulsorily,  and  the  restric- 
tions on  the  acquisition  of  land.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
made  a  sympathetic  speech,  pointing  out  that  much  had  been 
done  to  create  small  holdings  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 
There  was  some  criticism  of  detail,  but  no  opposition  in  prin- 
•  ciple,  and  Lord  St.  Aldwyn  remarked  that  the  Prime  Minister's 
warnings  or  threats  were  unnecessary.  The  Committee  stage 
was  taken  on  August  21  and  22.  Many  amendments  were  put 
down,  but  most  of  them  merely  affected-details.  Amendments 
were  passed  against  the  wish  of  the  Government :  (1)  striking 
out  words  requiring  that  the  Commissioners  in  inquiring  as  to 
the  demand  for  small  holdings,  should  have  regard  to  the 
**  actual  or  prospective  "  demand  ;  (2)  extending  the  facilities  for 
Parliamentary  interference  with  the  schemes  made ;  (3)  provid- 
ing for  purchase  as  well  as  hiring,  which  was  opposed  by  Lord 
Courtney  of  Penwith  and  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn,  but  carried  by 
116  to  40 ;  and  others  of  less  significance.  On  the  second  day 
no  divisions  were  taken.  On  the  Eeport  stage  (Saturday, 
August  24)  regret  was  expressed  that  the  Conmiissioners  had 
not  been  named  in  the  Bill ;  and  amendments  were  passed 
again  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Government,  one  of  which 
omitted  the  provision  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  should  step 
in  when  a  County  Council  failed  to  fulfil  its  obligations ;  but  an 
amendment  enabling  a  landlord  to  require  the  County  Council 
to  purchase  was  not  pressed,  as  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  stated, 
only  through  shortness  of  time  and  the  danger  of  losing  the 
Bill.  On  the  third  reading,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  re- 
gretted that  the  Bill  should  have  been  sent  up  so  late  in  the 
session,  that  the  Prime  Minister  should  have  warned  them  not 
to  amend  it,  and  that  landowners  should  be  compelled  to  let 
their  land  under  unfair  conditions.  After  a  reply  from  the 
Marquess  of  Eipon,  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  without  a 
division. 

The  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  had  been 
in  suspense  since  June  8,  when  its  Report  stage  had  com- 
menced; and  various  attempts  to  delay  or  eviscerate  it  had 
been  defeated  by  majorities  of  six  or  seven  to  one.  On  August 
13,  however,  the  Prime  Minister  had  announced  that  the 
Government  would  take  it  up.     Next  day  it  was  considered 
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after  11  p.m.,  and  opposed  all  night  by  a  small  band  of  Unionists, 
among  whom  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Viscount  Helmsley,  Mr.  L. 
Hardy  and  Mr.  Evelyn  Cecil  were  prominent.  To  shorten  the 
proceedings,  Sir  Brampton  Gurdon,  who  had  charge  of  the 
measure,  moved  to  omit  the  preamble,  which  Lord  Bobert 
Cecil  thereupon  declared  should  be  retained  and  extended  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  Bill  as  the  first  step  in  sweeping  away  all 
restraints  on  marriage,  except  those  founded  on  consanguinity. 
The  motion  was  carried  by  238  to  40,  and  various  wrecking 
amendments  were  defeated,  the  minority  at  last  dwindling  to 
17.  The  BiU  was,  however,  amended  in  two  important  points — 
the  clergy  were  protected  both  in  solemnising  such  marriages 
and  in  refusing  to  solemnise  them ;  and  marriage  with  a  divorced 
wife's  sister  in  the  Ufetime  of  the  wife  was  expressly  forbidden. 
The  closure  was  once  moved  by  Mr.  Haldane  on  behalf  of  the 
Government;  and  the  Bill  was  eventually  read  a  third  time 
without  a  division,  after  strong  protests  from  Lord  B.  Cecil 
and  Mr.  Hardy.  The  House  adjourned  at  6.5  a.m.  on  August 
15. 

Li  the  House  of  Lords  the  second  reading  was  moved  by 
Lord  Tweedmouth  on  August  20,  and  the  rejection  by  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  asked  if  their 
lordships  had  thought  out  the  consequences  of  the  proposed 
change.  It  would  upset  a  rule  going  back  into  the  early  years 
of  Christianity :  but  apart  from  that,  was  it  right  or  wrong ; 
was  it  thoughtfully  demanded,  and  would  it  not  create  more 
evils  and  hardships  than  it  relieved  ?  From  his  experience  he 
declared  positively  that  it  was  not  demanded  and  would  do  harm 
to  the  motherless  children  in  whose  interest  it  was  asked  for  by 
keeping  their  aunt  away.  The  Bill  was  strongly  defended  by 
Lord  James  of  Hereford,  who  insisted  that  no  law  should  be 
recognised  in  the  matter  but  that  of  Parliament,  and  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor;  opponents  included  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  explained  that  the  Boman  Church  regarded  such  marriages 
not  as  inmioral,  but  as  contrary  to  Church  law,  which  might  be 
overridden  in  special  cases ;  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  declared 
that  in  nine  years*  experience  of  East  London  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  marriage  law  as  a  grievance,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Salisbury  and  Hereford.  The  last-named  prelate  declared 
that  no  one  had  ever  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  depre- 
cated the  abandonment  of  any  acknowledged  principle  safe- 
guarding domestic  life.  Earl  Nelson  and  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  also  spoke  against  the  Bill.  The  Earl  of  Crewe 
wound  up  the  debate  for  the  Government,  and  the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  111  to  79.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  sixteen  Bishops  voted  in  the  minority. 

The  history  of  the  Bill  as  jointly  summarised  by  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  and  by  The  Times  of  August  20,  was  as  follows :  Until 
1835  such  marriages  were  not  void,  but  voidable  by  legal  action. 
To  bar  such  voiding,  however,  a  friendly  suit  could  be  brought 
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and  dropped,  and  this  was  held  to  bar  any  other  action.  In 
1835  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  having  married  his  deceased 
wife's  half-sister,  induced  Parliament  to  make  such  marriages 
no  longer  voidable ;  but,  under  pressure  from  the  Bishops,  they 
were  made  illegal  for  the  future.  A  Bill  for  their  legalisation 
was  first  introduced  in  1841,  and  promoted  for  many  years  by 
the  Marriage  Law  Beform  Association,  but  resisted  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  1879  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  King  Edward  VII.,  presented  petitions  in  its 
favour,  the  latter  adding  an  expression  of  his  own  opinion,  and 
it  was  perhaps  the  only  measure  on  which  the  Boyal  Dukes  ever 
voted.  The  Bill  nearly  passed  that  House  in  1882  and  1883,  and 
actually  passed  it  in  1896.  The  Commons  had  thrice  passed  it, 
in  1890,  1891  and  1901 ,  the  last  time  by  279  to  122 ;  but  it  had 
been  abandoned  for  lack  of  time. 

The  Bill  passed  through  Committee  on  August  23.  A  long 
debate  arose  on  an  amendment  moved  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  which  aimed  at  leaving  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  outside  the  Bill.  A  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's 
sister  solemnised  by  a  clerg3mcian  would,  under  this  amendment, 
be  invalid ;  so  that  clergymen  need  not  be  asked  to  lend  their 
churches,  to  give  out  banns,  or  to  oflBciate.  This^pro vision,  the 
Primate  mentioned,  had  appeared  in  previous  Bills  and  had 
been  adopted  in  South  Africa,  Canada  and  Jersey,  and  it  would 
make  the  Bill  work  smoothly.  Many  of  the  clergy  would  ab- 
solutely refuse  to  do  anything  to  facilitate  such  marriages. 
Lord  Tweedmouth  said  that  he  would  agree  to  an  amendment 
cancelling  the  compulsion  on  a  clergyman  to  permit  such  mar- 
riages to  be  celebrated  in  his  church,  but  he  should  be  free  to 
permit  such  celebration  if  he  chose.  After  further  discussion, 
the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  supported  Lord  Tweedmouth 's 
view,  and  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  108  to  65.  Lord 
Tweedmouth's  amendment  above  mentioned  was  then  agreed 
to,  and  a  clause  was  inserted  at  the  instance  of  the  Primate 
providing  that  a  clergyman  should  not  be  relieved  by  the  Act 
from  ecclesiastical  censure  for  performing  such  marriages. 
The  only  other  proposal  of  importance  was  made  by  Viscount 
Goschen — that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  report 
whether  other  amendments  should  be  made  in  the  law  of 
marriage  to  bring  the  principle  of  the  prohibited  degrees  into 
conformity  with  that  of  the  Bill.  This  was  supported  by  some 
opponents  of  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  other  relaxations  would 
be  asked  for,  but  eventually  it  was  not  pressed.  An  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  at  the  Report  stage  (Aug.  26)  by  Lord 
Courtney  of  Penwith  to  relieve  clergymen  of  ecclesiastical 
censure  for  marrying  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth  declining  to  interfere  with  the  Church's  discipline  over 
its  servants.  On  the  third  reading  the  Primate  said  that  Church 
law  and  State  law  were  now  first  placed  in  sharp  opposition. 
He  had  not  succeeded  in  reducing  the  resultant  difficulties  by 
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getting  the  clergy  placed  outside  the  law ;  he  must  now  try  and 
reduce  them.  He  believed  that  the  Bill  would  have  less  eflfect 
than  was  expected. 

Four  other  Bills  introduced  by  private  members  were  taken 
up  by  the  Government,  deaUng  respectively  with  limited 
partnerships,  lights  on  vehicles,  the  regulation  of  advertise- 
ments and  the  notification  of  births.  All  were  passed,  the  first 
three  with  some  little  amendment  by  the  Upper  House ;  the 
fourth,  originally  introduced  by  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  and  backed 
by  members  from  both  sides,  provided  that  births  must  be 
notified  within  thirty-six  hours  of  their  occurrence  by  the  father, 
or  in  his  absence,  by  the  midwife  or  medical  man  in  attendance. 
The  aim  was  to  give  opportunity  for  charitable  aid,  and  so  de- 
crease infant  mortality.  An  amendment  relieving  the  medical 
man  from  obligation  to  notify  was  left  to  the  House,  but  rejected 
by  87  to  19  (Aug.  23).  On  that  date  the  Companies  Bill, 
originally  introduced  into  the  Upper  House  (p.  59)  and  amended 
there  in  some  details  on  May  2,  was  also  amended  on  Beport 
in  the  Commons  and  passed.  So  was  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Bill,  extending  to  laundries,  whether  commercial  or 
"  institutional,"  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Bill  of  1901.  This 
raised  a  difficulty  with  the  Boman  Catholics  which  was  com- 
promised later  (p.  231);  on  this  occasion  a  Labour  amendment, 
reducing  the  maximum  number  of  days  on  which  overtime  was 
permitted  from  60  to  30,  was  defeated  in  the  interest  of  water- 
mg  places  and  hotels  by  179  to  66.  The  Judicature  (Ireland) 
Bill  abolishing  two  judgeships,  passed  with  trifling  opposition 
from  the  Ulster  members.  The  Criminal  Appeal  Bill,  read  a 
second  time  in  the  Lords  on  August  5,  was  amended  in  Com- 
mittee on  August  8  at  the  instance  of  the  Earl  of  Halsbury, 
but  against  the  wish  of  the  Government,  by  a  provision 
(carried  by  54  to  32)  that  an  appeal  on  the  question  of  fact, 
or  of  mixed  law  and  fact,  should  only  be  allowed  if  certified 
for  by  the  judge  who  had  tried  the  prisoner.  An  alterna- 
tive, allowing  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  decide  whether  the 
appeal  to  it  should  be  permitted,  was  inserted  later.  In  cases 
of  murder,  too,  the  right  of  unconditional  appeal  allowed  to 
prisoners  was  struck  out.  In  this  form  the  Bill  ultimately 
passed. 

Amidst  all  this  hurried  domestic  legislation,  the  Transvaal 
Loan  Guarantee  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  Commons 
on  August  19.  Announced  on  May  9,  the  plan  had  been  at- 
tacked by  Opposition  members,  chiefly  through  questions  in  the 
House,  as  a  bribe  to  the  Transvaal  Ministry  to  get  rid  finally 
of  Chinese  labour ;  and  attempts  had  been  made  to  suggest 
that  it  should  be  contingent  on  the  removal  of  some  of  the  dis- 
abilities imposed  on  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal,  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March 
19  and  May  29.  The  necessary  financial  resolution  had  been 
passed  after  a  brief  debate  late  on  the  night  of  August  12 ;  and 
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the  second  reading  was  made  the  occasion  for  an  active  debate, 
though  with  a  relatively  sparse  attendance.  The  loan  was  to  be 
5,000,000Z.,  with  an  Imperial  guarantee  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
defended  the  measure  elaborately.  He  cited  six  precedents  for 
guaranteeing  a  loan  to  a  self-governing  Colony,  and  also  laid 
stress  on  the  loan  of  35,000,000^.  guaranteed  by  the  Unionist 
Government  to  assist  the  Transvaal,  then  promised  self-govern- 
ment, to  recover  from  the  war.  The  money  was  required  for 
land  banks  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  population,  re- 
ductions and  abatements  under  the  head  of  repatriation  expenses, 
land  settlement  and  agricultural  development.  Much  of  the 
proposed  expenditure  would  be  reproductive,  the  loan  would  be 
secured  on  the  assets  of  the  Transvaal,  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  on 
the  debt  of  the  Colony.  There  would  be  retrenchment  in  the 
Civil  Service  and  the  constabulary,  altogether  amounting  to 
250,000Z.  a  year,  or  more  than  would  be  needed  for  the  loan 
charges.  Going  on  to  the  charge  of  ''bargain,"  he  said  that 
both  the  British  and  the  Transvaal  Governments  desired  to 
promote  repatriation ;  had  the  latter  been  forced  to  raise  a  loan 
independently,  it  would  have  gone  to  the  mining  magnates, 
**  the  defenders  of  the  gilt-edged  Union  Jack,"  who  would  have 
made  the  retention  of  Chinese  labour  a  condition.  More 
African  natives  were  coing  to  the  mines,  improved  machinery 
was  being  introduced,  but  the  industry  could  not  command  the 
confidence  of  investors,  being  a  threatened  industry,  while 
Chinese  labour  continued.  After  regretting  that  the  question 
was  to  be  dealt  with  on  crude  party  lines,  he  closed  with  a 
eulogistic  reference  to  the  proposed  gift  of  the  Cullinan 
diamond  to  the  King  (p.  247). 

The  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lyttelton,  who 
mentioned  that  in  all  the  precedents  quoted  by  Mr.  Churchill 
something  valuable  was  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  guarantee. 
He  condemned  the  preference  shown  to  one  self-governing 
Colony,  and  complained  that  the  English  population  which  paid 
85  per  cent,  of  the  taxation,  would  bear  the  burden,  and  the 
Dutch  would  benefit.  The  loan  had  helped  to  depreciate 
Consols ;  the  real  motive  for  the  guarantee  was  the  determination 
of  the  Government  to  get  rid  of  the  Chinese  **  slaves"  who 
refused  all  inducements  to  be  freed.  There  was  no  bargain 
between  the  Governments,  but  there  was  a  mutual  gratification. 
The  Government  should  have  secured  recognition  of  the  claima 
of  the  Civnl  Servants  and  the  British  Indians  to  better  treatment. 
They  had  previously  surrendered  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  30,000,000/.  war  contribution  without  lifting  a  finger  in  the 
interest  of  the  Indians. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  described  Mr.  Lyttelton*a 
speech  as  a  veiled  attack  on  the  grant  of  self-government  He 
denied  with  great  emphasis  that  there  had  been  any  bargain, 
and  points  out  (bat  no  self-governing  Colony  had  sent  a  word 
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of  protest.     The  security  was  fully  adequate,  but  the  step  should 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  justice  and  policy. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  endorsed  Mr.  Lyttelton's  views  in  a  vigor- 
ously denunciative  speech,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  speaking  as  a 
candid  critic,  argued  that  in  view  of  the  position  of  the  British 
Indians,  of  the  natives,  which  concerned  South  Africa  generally, 
and  of  the  expenditure  of  part  of  the  proceeds  on  the  Delagoa 
Bay  Railway,  which  affected  Natal,  the  matter  could  not  be 
treated  as  one  of  internal  Transvaal  administration.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  had  prophesied  the  exact  course  of  affairs 
now  being  revealed.  In  view  of  all  this  he  strongly  opposed 
the  loan,  as  did  Mr.  Harold  Cox  for  the  sake  of  the  British 
Indians.  After  several  speeches,  the  Attorney-General  wound 
up  for  the  Government,  maintaining  that  the  loan  was  necessary, 
that  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  arrangement  about  the 
British  Indians  was  not  a  reason  for  opposing  it,  and  that,  as 
the  policies  of  General  Botha  and  of  the  Government  were 
identical,  there  was  no  room  for  a  bargain.  It  was  before  the 
election  that  General  Botha  had  announced  his  intention  that 
the  Chinese  should  go  home  when  their  indentures  expired. 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  opposed  the  Bill,  and  Mr.  Churchill 
replied.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  199  to  62.  Three 
Liberals  and  a  Labour  member  were  among  the  minority. 
The  Bill  passed  through  its  remaining  stages  without  difficulty ; 
though  on  the  third  reading  (August  21)  some  Liberal  and 
Labour  members  pressed  for  assurances  that  the  Transvaal 
Government  was  not  going  to  sanction  the  continuance  of 
Chinese  labour.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  however  (Aug.  27),  it 
was  strongly  opposed  on  its  second  reading  by  Viscount  Milner 
and  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn.  The  latter  condemned  it  as  involv- 
ing an  unfair  preference  to  a  single  Colony  and  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent. The  former  declared  that  he  should  feel  almost  cowardly 
if  he  did  not  protest.  Such  guaranteed  loans  to  a  self-governing 
Colony,  though  rare,  might  occasionally  be  justifiable ;  but  here 
the  loan  was  a  burning  question  of  Transvaal  politics.  The 
Government  were  taking  the  part  of  one  section  of  the  popula- 
tion against  another,  and  saddling  on  the  minority  a  ourden 
they  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  bear.  He  dealt  closely  with 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  question,  declaring  that  an  estimate 
based  on  the  fall  in  values  in  the  preceding  two  years  of  the 
assets  of  the  strongest  and  most  solid  business  concerns  in  the 
Transvaal  indicated  a  decline  in  those  of  the  whole  country  of 
some  50  per  cent.  The  interest  of  the  loan  would  be  paid, 
doubtless,  but  in  view  of  the  great  fall  of  revenue  it  was  un- 
reasonable to  impose  the  burden,  especially  on  the  protesting 
minority.  The  loan  was  to  be  spent  on  the  economic  super- 
structure of  the  Colony,  while  the  basis,  the  mining  industry, 
was  being  subjected  to  ruinous  interiference.  Five  millions 
would  soon  be  spent,  and  if  the  Transvaal  Government  were 
to  harass  that  industry,  the  Colony  would  be  ruined.     In  reply, 
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the  Earl  of  Elgin  said  that  Lord  Milner's  standpoint  was  so 
different  from  his  own  as  to  preclude  discussion ;  the  loan  was 
an  exception,  forced  on  the  Government  by  the  coming  into 
existence  of  a  new  Colony  after  a  great  war.  The  Bill  then 
passed  through  all  its  stages. 

Another  African  Colony  was  provided  for  less  controversially 
by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time 
in  the  Commons  on  August  22.  The  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  a  Nigerian  railway  had  been  announced  by 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  on  August  5 ;  and  the  Bill  provided 
the  necessary  funds.  He  now  explained  that  the  line  would 
go  from  Baro,  seventy  miles  up  the  Niger,  to  Bida,  Zungeru, 
Zaria  and  Eano,  and  would  be  completed  throughout  by  1911. 
It  would  develop  a  new  cotton-growing  region  and  save  Lanca- 
shire from  dependence  on  the  United  States,  and  it  would  also 
have  a  strategic  value.  There  was  some  criticism  of  the  cost, 
but  it  was  explained  that  economies  would  be  made  on  the  rolling 
stock  and  stations,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  remarked  that  so  far 
as  regarded  its  commercial  uses,  the  plan  was  inconsistent  with 
the  Free  Trade  policy  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Churchill,  how- 
ever, replied  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  improving 
communication  and  erecting  tariff  walls.  Provisions  were  also 
made  by  the  Bill  for  aid  to  the  Jamaican  Government  in  view 
of  the  recent  earthquake. 

It  may  here  be  added  that  the  new  contract  with  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  for  the  carriage  of  mails  to  the 
East  was  passed  by  the  Commons  on  August  23  after  some  pro- 
tests by  Labour  members  as  to  the  treatment  of  Lascars  on  the 
company's  ships. 

Amidst  this  mass  of  practical  work,  however,  the  fate  of  the 
Land  Bills  was  the  chief  subject  of  interest.     The  Land  Values 
(Scotland)  Bill  was  considerenl  on  Report  in  the  Commons,  and 
read  a  third  time  on  August  20,  taking  nearly  twelve  hours.     A 
new  clause  was  moved  by  Mr.  Harold  Cox  {Preston),  making  the 
Act  "  adoptive  "  on  the  ground  that  the  declaration  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Mr.  Asquith  that  they  would  not  tax  feu  duties  or 
interfere  with  existing  contracts  had  set  up  a  new  situation  and 
changed  the  attitude  of  at  least  one  town  (Greenock)  towards  the 
Bill     The  Lord  Advocate — Mr.  T.  Shaw  {Hawick  Burghs) — 
pointed  out  that  since  the  Bill  was  merely  designed  to  ascertain 
the  truth  about  land  values,  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  the  col- 
lection of  statistics  optional.     Mr.  Balfour  argued  that  the  Bill 
could  not  be  discussed  without  reference  to  the  schemes  which 
might  be  founded  on  it,  some  of  them  incompatible  with  the 
idea  of  private  property.     The  valuation  would  cost  2,000,000/. 
(another  member  put  it  at  4,000,(X)0/.)  and  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  nation.     The  agitation  for  the  taxation  of  land  values  had 
already  undermined  confidence  in  forms  of  proj^erty  in  which 
working  men  were  interested,  and  he  believed  when  it  was 
realised  that  the  valuation  would  be  costly  it  would  be  regarded 
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with  little  favour.  Localities,  therefore,  should  be  given  the 
option  of  refusal.  In  the  subsequent  discussion,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  denied  that  the  valuation  would  be  costly,  and 
Mr.  Chiozza  Money  (Paddingtotiy  K),  a  well-known  Liberal, 
strongly  condemned  the  policy  of  taxing  land  values  only, 
advocated  by  Mr.  Henry  George  and  attributed  to  many  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill.  Eventually  the  proposed  clause  was  rejected 
under  closure  by  248  to  58,  some  few  Liberals  being  in  the 
minority.  Other  amendments  were  defeated,  among  them  one 
by  Mr.  Balfour,  limiting  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  burghs, 
which  was  negatived  by  241  to  54 ;  and,  after  a  protest  by  him 
against  the  compression  throughout  of  the  discussion,  the  third 
reading  was  passed  by  172  to  33. 

After  this  exhausting  labour,  the  House  considered  the 
Lords'  amendments  to  the  Evicted  Tenants  (Ireland)  Bill  from 
3.30  to  7.30  A.M.  (August  21).  Mr.  Birrell  stated  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  general  course  proposed  by  the  Government.  They 
would  meet  the  other  House  by  restricting  the  duration  of  the 
Act  to  four  years — it  had  suggested  three — and  in  some  other 
respects.  The  amendments  which  made  appeals  almost  certain 
in  all  cases,  and  burdened  the  restored  tenant  with  heavy  costs, 
with  payment  of  compensation  and  arrears  of  rent,  would  make 
the  Bill  quite  useless ;  its  rejection  would  have  been  preferable. 
But  the  Government  would  agree  to  certain  appeals — on  the 
value  of  the  land,  from  the  Estates  Commissioners  to  the  exist- 
ing Judicial  Commissioner,  Mr.  Justice  Wylie ;  on  questions  of 
fact,  of  mixed  questions  of  fact  and  law,  and  on  the  question  of 
asking  the  planters  to  quit.  After  unfavourable  comments  from 
opposite  standpoints  by  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  John  Bedmond,  the 
Lords*  amendment  limiting  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  Estates 
Commissioners  to  acquire  land  was  disagreed  with  by  154  to  22 ; 
that  limiting  the  number  of  evicted  tenants  to  be  restored  to 
2,000  by  144  to  21 ;  that  setting  up  an  appeal  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive form  by  141  to  19 ;  that  reserving  sporting  rights  by 
136  to  19 ;  and  that  modifying  the  tenure  of  the  Estates  Com- 
missioners by  139  to  19. 

The  fate  of  the  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Bill  was 
settled  on  August  21.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne,  as  to  Ministerial  intentions,  the  Marquess  of 
Kipon  said  that  he  understood  that  the  Opposition  proposed  to 
apply  the  English  Land  Bill  to  Scotland  and  to  make  one  or 
possibly  two  new  Bills  out  of  the  Scottish  Bill.  It  would  be 
mconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  any  Government  to  allow  its 
Bills  to  be  thus  transformed,  and  the  Commons  would  never 
agree  to  it.  What  did  the  Opposition  propose  to  do?  The 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  explained  that  they  were  quite  ready 
to  take  the  Bill  on  Friday,  August  28,  when  they  would  have 
considered  the  English  Bill.  They  would  not  assent  to  the 
creation  of  an  Irish  Land  Court  in  Scotland,  but  they  would 
preserve  the  crofting  clauses,  with  some  changes  and  possibly 
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additions,  and  would  apply  to  Scotland  provisions  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  English  Bill.  They  would  read  the  Bill  a 
second  time  with  the  intention  of  amending  it.  The  Marquess 
of  Bipon,  it  was  afterwards  stated,  heard  this  declaration  im- 
perfectly; he  then  replied  that  the  Bill  might  be  taken  on 
Friday,  but  at  the  end  of  the  sitting  he  announced  that  the 
Government  had  determined  not  to  proceed  with  it  thus  trans- 
formed. This  decision  was  deplored  by  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne  and  the  Earl  of  Bosebery,  the  latter  of  whom  laid 
stress  on  the  deprivation  it  inflicted  on  the  crofters ;  and  it 
was  somewhat  imexpected,  since  several  Highland  members 
had  memorialised  the  Ministry  to  proceed  with  the  "  crofting 
clauses."  Almost  at  the  same  hour  as  the  conversation  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  however,  the  Scottish  Liberal  Executive  had 
condemned  the  course  contemplated  by  the  Opposition,  and  the 
members  in  question  subsequently  endorsed  the  Ministerial 
decision. 

Next  day,  August  22,  there  was  an  exciting  sequel  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Gulland  (Dumfriesshire) 
the  Prime  Minister  said  that  there  was  no  authority  from 
Scotland  for  the  course  contemplated  by  the  Opposition.  If  the 
Crofters  Acts  were  not  extended — as  proposed  by  the  Bill — to 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  it  would  be  necessary  to  select  the  parts 
to  which  they  should  be  made  applicable,  and  that  would  take 
some  months.  The  second  readmg,  therefore,  would  be  an 
utter  farce.  Who  was  to  control  legislation  for  Scotland  ;  the 
Scottish  representatives,  or  the  Peers  and  a  small  section  of  the 
Commons  ?  The  provisions  objected  to  would  be  again  intro- 
duced and  passed  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  the  Commons ; 
the  other  House  would  be  invited,  either  to  reject  those  pro- 
visions honestly,  or  to  pass  the  Bill  with  amendments  not  in- 
consistent with  its  main  purpose  and  principles. 

The  issue  raised  was  the  control  of  Scottish  affairs,  and  on 
that  the  Government  had  no  doubt  as  to  their  course.  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  described  this  reply  as  a  manifesto,  defended 
the  Lords  and  condemned  the  Government  for  depriving  the 
crofters  of  the  legislation  they  desired.  The  Prime  Minister's 
policy  was  clearly  dictated  by  a  desire  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  could  not  have  selected  a  worse 
subject 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Morton  {Sutherland)  the  Prime  Minister 
stated  that  the  representatives  of  the  crofter  counties  had  sub- 
mitted themselves  loyally  to  what  was  considered  the  best 
policy  and  tactics.  The  last  word  provoked  a  storm  of  derisive 
cheers  from  the  Opposition,  which  constrained  the  Prime 
Minister  to  sit  down.  When  he  rose  again,  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain  rose  also,  and  the  Speaker  intervened  to  suggest 
that  the  whole  of  the  discussion  was  irregular,  and  that  it  might 
best  be  ended  by  introducing  as  little  contentious  matter  as 
possible    After  a  few  supplementary  words  from  the  Prime 
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Minister,  therefore,  the  incident  closed.  During  its  progress 
the  cheers  and  counter-cheers  had  been  almost  incessant. 

The  Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill  was  disposed  of  on  Monday, 
August  26,  by  a  more  direct  method  than  its  fellow  measure. 
Its  second  reading  was  moved  by  Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalzell, 
who  ridiculed  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  valuation  under  it, 
contemplated  careful  consideration  in  Committee  of  the  change 
proposed  in  the  system  of  rating,  and  scouted  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  a  basis  for  '*  predatory  schemes."  Lord*  Robertson 
moved  an  amendment  condemning  the  Bill  as  merely  causing 
fruitless  expense  and  prejudicing  important  questions  as  to 
taxation  and  rating,  which  it  made  no  attempt  to  solve ;  and 
he  vigorously  denounced  it  as  in  fact  committing  Parliament  to 
land  nationalisation  in  the  expiring  hours  of  the  session.  After 
a  long  debate,  partly  anticipated  in  the  Commons,  but  in  which 
great  stress  was  laid  on  the  lack  of  time  afforded  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill,  and  (by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  on 
the  objections  to  the  policy  of  taxing  land  values,  the  second 
reading  was  negatived  by  118  to  31,  and  Lord  Robertson's 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Meanwhile  the  House  of  Commons  was  engaged  with  the 
Lords'  amendments  to  the  two  remaining  Land  Bills.  The 
alterations  in  the  Lords*  amendments  to  the  Evicted  Tenants 
Bill  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Peers  only  a  few  hours  previ- 
ously and  their  amendments  were  not  yet  available ;  but 
the  Prime  Minister  intimated  that  the  House  must  ^o  on. 
Mr.  Birrell,  in  moving  that  the  amendments  be  considered, 
explained  the  course  contemplated  by  the  Government.  Men- 
tioning first  a  point  which  he  regarded  as  of  supreme  importance, 
he  observed  that  the  Lords  had  adhered  '*  with  grim  pertinacity  " 
to  Lord  Robertson's  amendment  preventing  the  compulsory 
expropriation  of  planter  tenants  who  were  bond  fide  farmers. 
This,  he  said,  meant  the  triumph  of  Lord  Clanricarde,  and  de- 
prived the  Bill  of  its  greatest  value  in  his  own  eyes,  its  pacifica- 
tory message  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  His  interest  in  it  was  now 
largely  gone ;  but  he  was  advised  that  what  was  left  of  it  would 
be  of  considerable  value,  and  he  was  prepared  to  yield  to 
superior  force.  He  would,  therefore,  ask  the  House  to  let  the 
amendment  stand.  Of  the  other  amendments,  he  would  pro- 
pose to  disagree  with  Lord  Atkinson's  providing  that  a  landlord 
should  be  paid  **  compensation  "  instead  of  **  fair  market  value  " 
for  the  land,  though  the  Government  were  willing  to  give  an 
appeal  on  the  value  of  the  land  and  to  make  it  clear  that  land 
must  not  be  taken  if  the  owner's  other  land  would  be  thereby 
injured  in  value ;  the  Lords'  limitation  of  the  number  of  tenants 
who  might  be  restored  compulsorily  to  2,000  would  not  be 
opposed,  because  the  number  could  not  reach  that  figure ;  the 
amendment  regarding  appeals  he  could  not  accept,  but  there 
would  be  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Justice  Wylie,  with  two  assessors ; 
that  reserving  the  sporting  rights  to  owners  would  be  conceded ; 
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and  so  the  Government  had  shown  their  desire  to  secure  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  even  in  a  mutilated  form. 

After  a  defence  by  Mr.  Long  of  the  Lords*  action,  Mr.  John 
Redmond  repudiated  the  Bill  in  toto  as  it  stood.  He  charged 
the  Lords  and  the  Opposition  with  a  desire  to  cause  turmoil  in 
Ireland  that  winter,  and  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  fatal 
to  peace  than  their  wrecking  of  this  Bill.  Clearly,  if  Ireland 
desired  useful  legislation  she  must  make  her  movement  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  menacing  to  overcome  opposition.  He  saw 
trouble  ahead  among  the  excluded  Clanricarde  tenants,  and  they 
would  have  the  sympathy  of  their  countrymen. 

Mr.  Balfour  condemned  Mr.  Redmond's  speech,  as  an  in- 
citement to  violence,  and  ridiculed  the  prediction  that  the 
landlords  desired  to  provoke  an  agitation  against  themselves; 
and,  after  a  denunciatory  speech  from  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
(Scotland,  Liverpool),  the  Nationalists  declined  to  discuss  the  Bill 
as  amended,  and  walked  out.  It  was  then  dealt  with  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Birreirs  statement. 

The  Lords'  amendments  to  the  English  Small  Holdings  Bill 
were  next  considered  for  more  than  six  hours.  Mr.  Harcourt 
{Bossendale,  N.E.  Lanes)  said  that  they  were  of  three  classes. 
Some  were  explanatory,  or  had  been  accepted  by  the  Government. 
These  they  would  accept.  Some  were  either  nonsensicpJ  or 
mischievous,  sometimes  both.  Others  were  purely  destructive. 
A  nicely  balanced  machine  like  this  Bill  could  easily  be  put  out 
of  gear  by  rough  handling,  and  some  of  the  amendments  made 
were  positively  treacherous  if  they  were  the  manoeuvres  of 
allies.  Ten  of  the  Lords*  amendments  would  be  accepted  and 
eighteen  disagreed  with. 

In  the  subsequent  discussion  Mr.  Masterman  (West  Ham, 
N,),  in  a  speech  described  by  Mr.  Balfour  as  smacking  more 
of  the  political  partisan  than  of  the  social  reformer,  complained 
that  all  the  Lords*  amendments  were  directed  to  the  protection 
of  class  interests,  and  that  the  Bill  had  better  be  dropped  than 
passed  as  it  was  ;  and  Mr.  Jesse  CoUings  and  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
protested  against  attacks  on  the  Peers.  The  first  amendment 
disagreed  with  had  deprived  the  central  authority  of  its  power 
to  carry  out  schemes  refused  by  a  local  authority,  and  to  re- 
cover the  cost  from  such  authority ;  and  Mr.  Chaplin's  amend- 
ment, omitting  this  latter  provision,  was  rejected  by  145  to  44. 
The  option  of  purchase  given  to  small  holders  by  the  Lords 
was  struck  out  by  121  to  80  on  the  ground  that  County  Councils 
would  take  advantage  of  it  to  evade  their  responsibilities ;  the 
amendment  reserving  sporting  rights  was  also  disagreed  with, 
though  Mr.  Harcourt  proposed  and  carried  words  making  clear 
that  they  should  be  taken  account  of  in  fixing  the  rent,  and  the 
amendment  providing  that  the  rent  of  land  compulsorily  hired 
should  be  fixed  by  arbitration  instead  of  by  valuation  was  also 
disagreed  with  by  187  to  89,  the  Solicitor-General  (Sir  W. 
Robson)  condemning  arbitration  as  costly  and  dilatory. 
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The  situation  was  thus  extremely  critical ;  but  next  day 
(Tuesday,  August  27)  the  Lords  judiciously  gave  way.  In 
rather  more  than  an  hour's  discussion  they  waived  those  of 
their  amendments  to  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Commons,  and  waived  also  nearly  all  those  in 
the  Small  Holdings  Bill,  even  that  introducing  purchase  as  an 
alternative  to  hiring.  They  retained,  however,  that  providing 
for  arbitration  instead  of  valuation  in  fixing  the  rent  of  land 
hired  compulsorily ;  but  the  Commons  having  modified  this 
amendment  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  so  far  as  to 
allow  arbitration  on  the  compensation  payable  to  a  tenant  dis- 
placed in  order  to  provide  small  holdings,  the  Lords  gave  way. 
On  two  other  points  of  very  minor  importance  a  compromise 
was  effected,  and  the  Bill,  like  the  Evicted  Tenants  Bill,  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Assent  just  before  the  prorogation. 

The  last  days  of  the  session  saw  other  hurried  compromises. 
The  Cabs  and  Stage  Carriages  (London)  Bill,  passed  after  the 
dispute  as  to  the  restoration  of  the  privileged  cab  system  at  the 
London  stations,  which  was  desir^  by  the  Lords,  had  been 
settled  by  an  agreement  that  the  system  should  be  abolished  for 
two  years  experimentally.  Power  was  reserved  for  the  Home 
Secretary  to  reinstate  it,  and  was  exercised  in  respect  of  all  but 
the  terminal  stations  on  December  IL  In  the  Marriage  with 
a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  the  Lords'  amendments  were 
agreed  to  after  a  strong  protest  from  Mr.  Napier  (Faversham^ 
Kent)  against  the  amendment  giving  a  clergyman  the  right  to 
refuse  his  church  for  the  celebration  of  such  marriages.  The 
Criminal  Appeal  Bill  was  accepted  by  the  Commons  with  the 
Lords'  amendments,  a  motion  by  Mr.  Salter  {Basingstoke)  to  dis- 
agree with  that  modifying  the  power  of  appeal  (p.  223)  being  re- 
jected on  August  19  by  90  to  19.  The  Vaccination  Bills  for 
England  and  Scotland  were  also  slightly  amended  in  the  Lords 
and  accepted  by  the  Commons  (Aug.  22, 23).  In  the  Factory  and 
Workshop  Bill  (p.  223)  a  compromise  was  effected  in  regard  to 
**  institutional  "  laundries,  in  which,  it  was  believed,  long  hours 
were  sometimes  worked  and  insanitary  conditions  were  prevalent. 
It  had  been  complained  in  a  letter  to  the  Press  signed  by  Bishop 
Gore  of  Birmingham  and  various  eminent  charitable  workers 
(July  3)  that  the  Bill  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  Liberals  had  for- 
merly desired  (Annual  Register,  1895,  p.  54  ;  1901,  p.  179),  and 
that  imperfect  information  would  be  afforded  under  it  to  workers 
in  such  laundries  of  the  means  of  redress.  Roman  Catholics,  on 
the  other  hand,  argued  that  such  institutions  often  sheltered  a 
class  most  difficult  to  manage,  and  that  inspection  would  destroy 
discipline.  The  compromise  provided  that,  as  a  rule,  the  In- 
spector should  not  examine  inmates  except  in  the  presence  of 
the  managers  or  their  representative ;  but  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  might  suspend  the  provision  where  there  was  reason  to 
suspect  the  violation  of  the  Act.  The  Public  Health  Bill,  which 
the  Lords  had  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  was  hastily  passed 
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by  them  with  some  amendment,  and  accepted  by  the  Commons. 
The  passing  of  the  Qualification  of  Women  Bill  has  been  already 
noted  (p.  195).  A  number  of  other  Bills  were  passed  likewise, 
though  several  Peers  complained  bitterly  that  no  time  was  given 
for  amendment  or  even  for  due  consideration  of  them. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  Boyal  Commission  at  midday 
on  Wednesday,  August  28.  The  King's  Speech  "  in  His  Majesty's 
own  words,'*  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  referred  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  visits  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  and  of 
Prince  Fushimi,  to  the  Anglo-Spanish  Agreement  (p.  160),  and 
to  the  Hague  Conference  then  sitting,  and  expressed  a  hope  for 
satisfactory  results.  ''  Certain  passing  difiSculties  "  in  India  had 
not  deterred  the  Government  from  framing  plans  for  improving 
the  machinery  of  administration,  and  steps  had  already  been 
taken  to  place  Indian  members  on  the  Indian  Council.  The 
Home  Fleet  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  very  high  praise.  The 
Speech  also  referred  to  the  grant  of  full  self-government  to  the 
Orange  Eiver  Colony,  and  alluded  specifically  to  seventeen  of 
the  measures  passed,  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Act  being 
mentioned  as  removing  a  grievance  of  long  standing.  The 
Speech  concluded  with  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  two 
Houses  for  the  zeal  devoted  to  their  arduous  labours  and  an 
invocation  of  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  results. 

The  session  had  been  fruitful  in  practical  and  soberly  demo- 
cratic legislation,  though  fears  were  expressed  by  impartial 
observers  that  the  scanty  and  ill-apportioned  discussion  of  much 
of  it  might  have  left  serious  difficulties  to  be  discovered  when  it 
became  operative.  Fifty-six  Bills  had  been  passed ;  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  had  been  consider- 
ably altered,  and  the  closure  had  never  been  applied  more 
rigorously.  In  administration  individual  Ministers,  though 
leaving  their  more  advanced  supporters  dissatisfied,  had  con- 
tinued to  falsify  the  forebodings  of  their  opponents.  As  Secre- 
tary for  India,  Mr.  John  Morley  had  shown  vigour,  firmness  and 
independence ;  as  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  in- 
spired general  confidence,  though  he  had  disappointed  the  hu- 
manitarian public  by  his  excess  of  caution  respecting  Macedonia 
and  Egypt,  by  the  instructions  to  the  British  delegates  at  the 
Hague,  and  by  consenting  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  the  re- 
actionary Bussian  Government.  He  had,  moreover,  shown  that 
it  was  still  possible  for  a  Foreign  Secretary  to  sit  in  the  Commons. 
Mr.  Asquith's  Budget  was  a  new  departure  ;  and  he  had  been  able 
to  tell  a  popular  audience  at  Hartham  Park,  Wilts,  on  August 
24,  that  in  the  two  years  ending  March,  1908,  the  National  Debt 
would  have  been  reduced  by  23,200,000/.,  3,550,000/.  of  taxation 
remitted,  military  and  naval  expenditure  reduced  by  9,000,000/., 
and  that  the  income  tax,  allowing  for  abatements,  would  be  only 
9ji.  in  the  pound.  Mr.  Birrell's  position  had  not  been  seriously 
shaken  by  the  loss  of  his  Bills  ;  the  Prime  Minister's  influence 
had  been  augmented ;   and  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Mr.  Harcourt, 
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and  other  Ministers  had  considerably  raised  their  reputations. 
One  Peer — the  Earl  of  Sefton,  Master  of  the  Horse — had 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Government,  and  two  or  three 
Ldberal  members  were  disposed  to  revolt ;  but  the  Cabinet  was 
still,  to  all  appearance,  harmonious  and  strong  in  popular  sup- 

B>rt  The  Opposition  was  still  divided  and  discontented  ;  Mr. 
alfour's  vigorous  leadership  in  the  House  had  been  imperfectly 
seconded  by  his  party,  who  had  seldom  mustered  there  in  full 
force;  Tariff  Beform  had  made  no  visible  progress  at  bye-elections, 
and  the  Australian  tanff  had  given  it  a  fresh  blow.  The  conflict 
with  the  House  of  Lords  was  declared  by  Liberal  Ministers  to 
be  the  most  serious  question  in  politics,  and  they  were  preparing 
for  an  autumn  campaign.  It  was  felt  that  the  struggle  would 
be  more  acute  and  more  complex  during  the  next  session,  and 
much  was  made  in  the  Opposition  Press  of  the  growth  of  the 
forces  of  Labour  and  of  Socialism. 


CHAPTER  V. 

• 

Signaiare  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement — The  Trade  Union  Congress — Old- 
Age  Pensions — Mr.  Haldane  and  the  Army — Establishment  of  the  County 
Associations — The  King  and  the  Lords-Lieutenant — Party  Controversy  in  the 
Recess ;  Fears  of  Socialism ;  Unionist  Divisions — Kirkdale  Election — Prospect 
for  1908 — The  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Question — The  Church  Congress  and 
Politics — The  Prime  Minister  at  Edinburgh — Mr.  Lloyd-George  on  Welsh 
Disestablishment — The  Coming  Education  Bill;  Parental  Rights — Mr. 
Asqaith  on  Socialism — Lord  Rosebery*s  Speeches  at  Glasgow  and  elsevrhere 
— ^The  Prime  Minister  at  Dunfermline — Mr.  John  Morley  on  India — Lord 
Cromer  Receives  the  Freedom  of  the  City — Speeches  at  the  End  of  October — 
The  Municipal  Elections — The  Railway  Servants'  Agitation ;  Points  in  the 
Controversy;  Mr.  Lloyd-George  Intervenes;  a  Strike  Averted — Women's 
Suffrage  Agitation  ;  Liberal  Meetings  Disturbed — Mr.  Lloyd-George  on  the 
Suffragists'  Policy — The  Irish  County  Councils  and  the  Losses  on  Land  Stock 
— The  Guildhall  Banquet ;  Sir  John  Fisher  on  the  Navy — State  of  ihe  Navy 
— The  Prime  Minister  on  Foreign  Affairs — The  Congo  Agitation — Reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Ofiioe — The  King's  Birthday — The  German  Emperor's 
Visit— Other  Roval  Visits — Mr.  Birrell  at  Southampton— Tariff  Reform  and 
the  Unionists — The  Prime  Minister  at  Bristol ;  His  Illness — Unionist  Confer- 
ence at  Birmingham — Resolution  on  Tariff  Reform — Mr.  Balfour's  Speech — 
Its  Reception  by  the  Press — Mr.  Asquith's  Comment — Lord  Milner  on  Taiiff 
Reform  and  Social  Reform — Earl  Cromer's  Defence  of  Free  Trade — Letters 
from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  George  Hamilton — Mr.  Bonar  Law 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil— West  Hull  Election— Ireland ;  Outrage  on  Mr.  Blake; 
Mr.  Birrell  in  Ulster;  Abortive  Trials  for  Cattle-Driving;  Mr.  Redmond's 
Extenuations ;  Mr.  Birrell  and  the  Irish  Landowners'  Convention  ;  Cattle- 
Driving  Abates  ;  Nationalist  Compromise ;  University  Reform — Small  Hold- 
ings— Medical  Inspection  of  Children— Licensing  Reform — Naval  Works  at 
Rosyth  ;  Final  Decision—  Mr.  LIovd-George  Intervenes  in  the  Cotton  Trade 
Dispute— Speeches  of  December;  Lord  Lansdownc  at  Sheffield  and  Glasgow 
— Lord  Milner  Advocates  Wages  Boards — Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  the 
Dreddnoughfg  Boilers — Mr.  Asquith  at  Nottingham  and  Aberdeen — Mr. 
Haldane  on  the  Monarchy — Mr.  Haldane  at  Hanley — Sir  Bklward  Grey  at 
Berwick — Application  of  the  Pro  vision  of  Meals  Act — The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Training  Colleges — Mr.  Haldjne's  Army  Scheme  ;  Progress- 
Lord  Cunon  as  an  Irish  Representative  Peer— The  Outlook  for  1906. 

Throughout  8€pteinl)er,  except  in  Ireland,  there  was  a  truce 
in  political  warfare.     The  Anglo-Bussian  Agreement,  or  set  of 
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Agreements  (Foreign  and  Colonial  History,  Chapter  V.),  had  been 
signed  on  August  31 ;  but  its  full  terms  were  not  published 
until  September  24,  and  it  was  received  with  disfavour  only  by 
advanced  Liberals,  who  deplored  mainly  the  danger  involved  to 
the  nascent  political  life  of  Persia,  and  the  prospect  that  the 
autocracy  of  Russia  might  be  strengthened  and  her  Government 
emboldened  to  place  a  loan  in  London.  The  agreement  might, 
indeed,  provide  a  counterpoise  to  Germany  by  restoring  the 
weight  of  Russia  in  the  Councils  of  Europe.  But  even  that  was 
held  to  be  doubtful. 

Something  was  contributed  to  domestic  politics  by  the  Trade 
Union  Congress,  held  at  Bath  (Oct.  2-7),  and  the  most  largely 
attended  on  record.  The  demands  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee comprised  the  miners'  legal  eight  hours*  day,  a  reduction 
of  hours  in  all  trades,  further  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unemployed,  compulsory  State  insurance,  poor  law  amendment, 
legal  restriction  of  systematic  overtime,  and  a  non-contributory 
and  non-discriminating  old-age  pension  scheme.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Gill,  M.P.  for  Bolton,  the  president,  specially  advocated  this  last 
item,  leaving  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  find  the  money, 
but  suggesting  **  unearned  increment,*'  mining  royalties,  and 
large  fortunes  as  new  sources  of  income.  The  resolutions 
passed  advocated  secular  education,  demanded  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords — the  alternative  of  **  mending  "  it  finding  no 
favour — old-age  pensions  of  5s.  per  week  for  all  persons  over 
sixty,  public  works  for  the  unemployed,  and  legislation  on  hous- 
ing, and  condemned  compulsory  military  training.  It  was  an- 
nounced during  the  week  that  the  Northumberland  Miners' 
Union  had  decided  to  join  the  Miners*  Federation,  thus  remov- 
ing the  chief  opposition  to  the  eight  hours*  movement.  Other- 
wise the  Labour  party  got  little  farther  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

A  contributory  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  was  put  forward 
on  September  3  by  Lord  Avebury  and  other  eminent  authorities 
on  economic  and  social  problems,  but  it  found  little  favour  with 
the  advocates  of  the  reform.  But  Mr.  Haldane,  speaking  on 
September  7  at  Ballomil,  Abernethy,  specified  the  question  of  the 
aged  poor  as  among  those  with  which  the  Government  must  deal, 
though  only  by  instalments.  After  reviewing  with  satisfaction 
the  achievements  of  the  Government,  and  expressing  his  con- 
viction that,  while  the  Opposition  was  deeply  committed  to  Pro- 
tection, the  silent  voters  were  still  Free  Traders,  he  mentioned 
that  the  Government  had  substituted  **  home  killed  '*  for  **  home 
bred  **  in  the  contracts  for  meat  for  the  Army  ;  the  meat  was  the 
same  as  before,  but  the  cost  was  50,000/.  or  00,000/.  less,  the 
price  of  a  battalion  ;  and  that  an  understanding  among  manu- 
facturers of  horse-shoes  to  put  up  prices  to  the  War  Office  had 
led  that  department  to  buy  its  horse-shoes  in  America,  saving 
15  to  17  per  cent,  and  getting  quicker  delivery. 

At  the  end  of  that  week  Mr.  Haldane,  speaking  at  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  new  quarters  for  the  Scottish  Horse  (a  very  success- 
ful Volunteer  organisation)  at  Blair  AthoU,  summarised  once 
more  the  main  features  of  his  Army  Scheme.  For  Scotland 
they  would  have  a  Lowland  and  a  Highland  division,  the  latter 
with  three  mountain  batteries ;  and  the  transition  would  take 
place  on  March  31,  1908.  He  laid  special  stress  on  the  desire 
of  the  Government  to  lay  no  onerous  burdens  on  the  Volunteers. 
Volunteers  would  be  required  to  engage  for  four  years,  but 
would  be  allowed  to  resign  on  short  notice  ;  they  would  be  asked 
to  train  for  fifteen  days  each  year,  but  for  those  who  could  not 
do  so — perhaps  one-fifth — there  would  be  an  eight-day  camp ; 
and  the  officers  would  have  additional  training  at  other  times. 
He  had  about  3,000,000/.  to  spend  on  the  Territorial  Army. 
He  sketched  the  method  of  forming  and  working  the  associa- 
tions, and  hoped  they  would  be  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Simultaneously  with  the  delivery  of  this  speech  the  War 
Office  published  a  model  scheme  for  establishing  a  county 
association,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  first  steps  to  be  taken, 
and  **  provisional  notes,"  entering  into  full  details  of  its  forma- 
tion and  functions.  The  association  would  be  composed  of  a 
president  (the  Lord-Lieutenant),  a  chairman,  vice-chairman, 
and  secretary,  and  members  appointed  by  the  Army  Council. 
At  least  half  these  would  be  officers  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  territorial  forces  within  the  country ;  the  rest  would  be 
appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  County  and  Borough 
Councils  and  any  University  within  the  county.  Its  work 
would  be  to  raise  the  territorial  force,  incorporating  existing 
units  of  the  old  Auxiliary  Forces,  if  practicable,  and  to  maintain 
it.  It  would  provide,  clothe,  and  equip  the  men,  but  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  training  of  the  units,  which  would 
devolve  on  the  general  commanding;  and  it  would  receive  a 
yearly  grant  from  Army  funds,  to  be  distributed  among  certain 
specified  objects  as  it  thought  fit.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
Lords-Lieutenant  might  begin  by  calling  meetings  of  likely 
members  of  such  an  association,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Army  Council  and  the  local  military  commanders,  might  sub- 
mit material  enabling  the  Army  Council  to  frame  a  scheme. 
By  the  end  of  October — to  anticipate  the  order  of  time — more 
than  a  dozen  county  associations  were  in  process  of  formation, 
and  on  October  26  the  King  entertained  the  Lords-Lieutenant 
at  Buckingham  Palace  and  addressed  them  on  their  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  force.  The  Act,  he  said,  revived  much 
of  the  importance  formerly  belonging  to  their  office ;  the  mihtary 
authorities  would  render  all  possible  help,  but  ultimate  success 
must  depend  on  the  goodwill  and  public  spirit  of  the  nation, 
guided  by  the  Lords-Lieutenant  and  the  County  Associations. 
He  was  confident  that  they  would  employ  their  best  endeavours 
to  carry  out  this  high  work.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  behalf 
of  the  assembly,  ma<le  a  suitable  response. 
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The  political  speeches  of  the  autumn  consisted  largely  of 
material  already  repeatedly  used  in  Parliament.  The  Unionists 
denounced  especially  the  laxity  of  the  Government  in  repressing 
cattle-driving  in  Ireland,  and  predicted  emphatically  that  Social- 
ism would  swallow  up  Liberalism.  Much  familiar,  but  scarcely 
relevant,  matter  was  reproduced  in  certain  Unionist  organs  as  to 
the  danger  involved  by  Socialism  to  personal  liberty  and  enter- 
prise, marriage  and  the  family  ;  but  many  Unionists,  especially 
the  more  thorough-going  followers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  (but 
in  a  less  degree)  Lord  Milner,  advocated  old-a^e  pensions  and 
various  other  measures  hitherto  regarded  as  socialistic — among 
the  most  marked  examples  being  a  speech  by  Mr.  W.  Rutherford, 
M.P.,  at  Kensington  early  in  October,  which  specified  railway  and 
canal  nationalisation,  payment  of  members,  adult  suj&age,  taxa- 
tion of  land  values,  State  employment  for  the  unemployed,  and 
State  feeding  and  clothing  of  school  children,  as  among  Unionist 
aims.  These  Unionists,  in  fact,  adopted  much  or  most  of  the 
Labour  programme ;  only  they  proposed  to  get  the  funds  from 
**  the  foreigner  "  through  Tariff  Reform,  instead  of  from  the  rich 
through  heavier  direct  taxation  of  incomes,  land  values,  and 
inherited  property.  Moreover,  the  Unionist  party  was  torn  by 
the  fiscal  controversy,  and  many  of  its  members  were  engaged 
in  adverse  criticism  of  its  leaders,  hoping  thereby  to  promote 
reunion  on  the  basis  either  of  resistance  to  socialism  or  on  some 
scheme  of  Tariff  Reform.  The  controversy  was  actively  con- 
ducted in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Morning  Post ;  and 
the  Tariff  Reformers  expressed  profound  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Balfour  and  with  the  tolerance  extended  to  Free  Trade  Union- 
ists. Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  at  a  Liberal  Unionist  demonstration  at 
Birmingham  on  September  23,  described  the  party  as  **  going 
through  the  wilderness  without  a  Moses,**  and  Mr.  Balfour*s 
leadership  as  damping  enthusiasm  and  halting  between  two 
opinions.  But  they  had  a  fresh  obstacle  in  the  new  Australian 
tariff,  which  was  bitterly  resented  in  the  great  manufacturing 
centres  and  was  formally  deprecated  on  September  27  by  the 
Australasian  section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Some,  however,  notably  a  little  later  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  New- 
castle (Oct.  10),  and  the  Council  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League 
about  the  same  time,  declared  this  tariff  rather  favomtbble  to 
British  trade  than  otherwise,  but  this  was  not  the  general 
opinion.  The  Liverpool  (Kirkdale)  election  (Sept.  27)  was 
treated  as  confirmatory  of  the  fears  of  Liberal  Socialism.  It 
was  a  contest  between  a  Unionist,  Mr.  McArthur,  and  Mr. 
Hill,  who  received  Liberal  and  Irish  support,  though  a  Labour 
candidate,  and  a  Socialist  except  in  name.  Mr.  McArthur  won, 
but  his  victory  was  ascribed  largely  to  the  ultra-Protestant  char- 
acter of  Liverpool  Unionism. 

Meanwhile  occasional  indications  of  next  year's  programme 
were  given  by  members  of  the  Government  or  otherwise. 
Speaking  at  a  Municipal  Conference  at  Letch  worth  on  Sep- 
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tember  20,  Dr.  Macnamara  stated  thivt  the  Housiug  Bill  of  1908 
would  follow  to  some  extent  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  1906.  Its  machinery  would  tend  to  improve  sanitation  in 
rural  areas,  and  it  would  empower  local  authorities  to  purchase 
land  compulsorily  for  housing  schemes.  On  the  Education  Bill, 
a  speech  during  the  Eirkdale  contest  (Sept.  21)  by  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  gave  the  Roman  Catholics,  at  any  rate,  hope 
of  special  treatment  for  their  schools — damped,  however,  later ; 
and  on  licensing  **  the  trade  **  at  a  convention  at  Carnarvon 
prepared  for  defence.  On  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Rosebery,  at  Glasgow  (Sept.  20),  intimated  that  the  Select 
Conmiittee  (p.  115),  of  which  he  was  chtiirman,  would  shortly 
report ;  and  he  strongly  supported  the  continuance  of  a  Second 
Chamber,  which  was  now  suffering  rather  from  its  omissions  in 
the  past  than  from  its  acts. 

Side  issues  and  echoes  of  recent  controversy  tended  to  com- 
plicate the  political  situation.  During  September  much  dis- 
cussion had  taken  place  as  to  the  proper  attitude  of  the  clergy 
under  the  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Act,  which 
was  treated  by  the  High  Church  clergy  and  laity  as  conflicting 
with  the  higher  "law  of  the  Church."  The  Bishop  of  London, 
in  a  letter  published  in  his  diocesan  magazine  for  September, 
said  that  no  clergyman  should  either  perform  such  a  marriage 
or  lend  his  church  for  one ;  nor  should  any  clergyman  whose 
deceased  wife's  sister  was  keeping  house  for  him  send  her  away 
in  consequence  of  the  Act.  Several  other  Bishops  formally  con- 
demned the  measure,  but  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  declared  that 
the  great  danger  of  the  Church  was  not  Disestablishment,  but 
"denationalisation,"  and  that  while  he  disapproved  of  such 
marriages,  the  Church  should  not  set  up  an  ancient  ecclesiastical 
canon  against  the  better  trained  inteUigence  of  to-day.  Lord 
Lindley  in  an  article  published  in  The  Times  of  September  23, 
expressed  his  belief  that  no  clergyman  could  be  judicially  censured 
or  suspended  or  deprived  of  his  benefice  for  solemnising  or  per- 
mitting such  a  marriage,  and  pointed  out  that  "Church  law" 
and  Canon  law  were  not  recognised  as  laws  in  the  same  strict 
sense  as  State  law.  Ultimately  it  appeared  that  the  clergy  were 
accepting  the  situation.  During  October,  indeed,  Lord  Halifax 
had  collected  8,700  signatures  of  clergy  to  a  letter  assuring  the 
Primate  of  their  support  in  vindicating  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  enforce  the  marriage  law  on  its  members  as  set  out  in  the 
table  of  prohibited  degrees.  But  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  at  his 
Diocesan  Conference  (Oct.  23)  said  that  the  Act  must  now  be 
obeyed  unless  conscience  clearly  intervened  with  some  absolute 
prohibition;  there  was  no  Scriptural  prohibition  of  such 
marriages  which  could  fairly  be  quoted  as  a  law  of  God,  and, 
if  they  held  that  Church  canons  must  override  statute  law  they 
were  heading  straight  for  Disestablishment.  Next  day  the  sub- 
stance was  published  of  a  letter  by  the  Primate  to  his  diocese, 
condemning  the  Act,  and  reconmiending  the  clergy  to  say  that 
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such  marriages  should  take  place  elsewhere  than  in  church,  but 
saying  so  as  advice  only,  and  adding  that  he  would  not  regard 
as  disloyal  or  disrespectful  any  incumbents  who,  on  careful  con- 
sideration, should  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

On  a  remoter  issue  the  Church  Congress  at  Yarmouth 
(Oct.  1-4)  had  occasioned  a  remarkable  pronouncement  from  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  presiding  as  diocesan,  and  speaking  with 
Colonial  experience.  He  tended  to  treat  Disestablishment  as 
a  gain  to  the  Church,  though  a  loss  to  the  State  and  foreign 
missionary  work.  On  other  political  topics  the  Congress  was 
also  illuminative.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  argued  that  on 
the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  the  special  conditions  of 
the  various  nations  made  it  possible  to  teach  altruism  and  the 
civic  virtues  independently  of  religion,  but  in  England  this  was 
impossible.  He  urged  that  religious  teaching  should  be  given 
in  all  schools  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  that  a  sufficient 
number  should  be  qualified  to  give  it ;  but  not  necessarily  to 
each  child  every  day.  In  the  discussion  on  temperance,  Mr. 
Barclay  (a  brewer)  argued  that  the  cause  would  be  better  pro- 
moted by  working  with  the  trade  than  against  it,  and  suggested 
inter  alia  that  "tied  houses"  (to  which  temperance  advocates 
were  specially  hostile)  were  likely  to  be  better  controlled  than 
others.  A  time  limit  and  heavier  taxation  of  the  trade  would, 
in  his  view,  be  **  legalised  robbery,''  for  26  percent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  the  sales  of  beer  by  his  firm  went  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  a  first  charge,  and  it  had  to  pay  for  licences  besides. 
At  the  Congress,  however,  such  views  were  probably  exceptional. 

The  autumn  political  campaign  was  regularly  opened  by  a 
speech  from  the  Prime  Minister  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Edin- 
burgh, on  Saturday,  October  5.  In  two  sessions,  he  said,  the 
Government  had  achieved  as  much  as  some  entire  Parliaments ; 
but  what  was  uppermost  in  their  minds  was  what  they  had  failed 
to  do  through  causes  beyond  their  control.  For  Scotsmen,  the 
past  session  had  been  one  of  legislative  wreck;  the  Lords' 
action  on  the  Scottish  Small  Landholders  Bill  was  a  denial  of 
Scotland's  right  to  separate  legislation,  and  one  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  speeches  had  shown  that  they  were  wedded  to  the 
patriarchal  system.  The  experience  of  Wales  showed  that 
small  holdings  would  stop  rural  depopulation.  He  justified  the 
Bill  in  considerable  detail,  and  denounced  the  rejection  of  the 
Land  Values  Bill.  The  dominant  political  fact  of  the  day  was 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  made  the  subordinate  Chamber, 
and  its  decisions  treated  as  of  no  account.  The  situation  must 
be  dealt  with;  and,  after  explaining  the  resolution  carried  in 
June  (p.  171),  he  stated  that  the  two  Scottish  Bills  would  be  sent 
back  to  the  Lords  early  in  1908,  and  there  might  be  a  confer- 
ence. But  the  issue  must  go  to  the  country.  The  Lords  would 
probably  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  Bill  giving  effect 
to  the  Commons'  resolution  ;  but,  if  need  were,  the  Government 
would  appeal  to  the  country,  and  he  knew  that  it  would  not 
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appeal  in  vain.  In  replying  to  a  vote  of  thanks,  the  Premier 
added  that  the  Upper  House  had  a  useful  function  in  the  reason- 
able amendment  of  Liberal  Bills. 

In  Unionist  quarters  this  speech  was  attacked  (notably 
by  Mr.  Long  at  Inverness  on  Oct.  17)  as  ignoring  all  but  very 
minor  political  issues ;  and  treated  as  a  veiled  demand  for  a 
single  Chamber,  and  as  unlikely  to  evoke  a  response  even  in 
Scotland ;  but  it  struck  the  keynote  of  subsequent  Liberal 
utterances.  These,  however,  were  substantially  reproductions 
of  familiar  arguments,  and  generally  need  no  separate  notice. 
At  Tranent  on  October  8  Mr.  Haldane  took  credit  for  the 
Government  for  pursuing  a  middle  course ;  intimated  his  desire 
to  see  the  House  of  Lords  made  a  smaller  and  a  better  body ; 
and  declared  that  the  reform  projected  by  the  Government 
would  merely  transfer  constitutional  responsibility  to  the 
Conmions.  At  Cardiff  on  October  10  Mr.  Lloyd-George  ad- 
dressed a  Welsh  Nonconformist  Convention,  which  had  de- 
manded the  introduction  of  a  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  in 
1909  and  had  exhibited  impatience  at  its  delay.  The  House  of 
Lords,  he  said,  must  be  dealt  with  first.  He  had  never  been 
near  the  Transvaal,  yet  for  its  sake  he  had  risked  his  seat,  his 
livelihood,  his  very  life ;  he  was  not  going  to  sell  Wales. 

At  LlantiUiopertholy,  near  Abergavenny,  on  October  14, 
Mr.  McKenna  told  his  constituents  that  the  Bill  would  contain 
two  principles  already  embodied  in  Mr.  Birrell's  measure  of 
1906,  public  control  of  public  expenditure,  and  the  appointment 
of  teachers  without  denominational  or  religious  tests.  It  would 
be  as  short  and  simple  as  possible,  and  if  the  Lords  ventured 
to  reject  it,  the  Government  would  go  to  the  public  with  a  clear- 
cut  issue.  At  a  Diocesan  Conference  (Oct.  23)  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  predicted  that  ultimately  parental  wishes  would 
determine  the  character  of  the  religious  teaching  of  their 
children ;  and,  somewhat  later,  a  Parents'  League  was  formed 
by  Churchmen  to  assert  parental  rights.  The  Marquess  of 
Salisbury  was  President,  and  the  Primate,  a  number  of  the 
Bishops,  and  prominent  High  Church  and  Evangelical  laymen 
were  among  its  supporters. 

Opposition  speakers,  meanwhile,  laid  stress  on  Tariff  Reform 
as  the  chief  constructive  portion  of  the  Unionist  programme, 
and  attacked  all  parts  of  the  Liberal  policy,  which  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  at  Perth  on  October  21  described  as  a  **  jumble.'*  They 
concentrated  their  criticisms,  however,  on  two  points,  the  state 
of  Ireland — which  Mr.  Long  had  repeatedly  dealt  with  earlier 
in  the  month — and  the  Sociahst  peril ;  and  Mr.  Bamsay 
Macdonald's  speech  on  October  14  at  Bradford  had  shown  that 
the  Independent  Labour  party  were  both  decidedly  Socialistic 
and  bitterly  critical  of  the  Government.  It  was  to  the  Socialist 
peril  thai  Mr.  Asquith  devoted  most  of  his  speech  at  Lady- 
bank  on  October  19.  In  a  sense,  he  said,  we  were  all  Social- 
ists ;    experience   had   shown   that  certain   wants,   needs  and 
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services  could  only  be  provided  for  adequately  by  the  community ; 
each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits ;  Liberals  and  Socialists 
parted  company  only  when  liberty  in  its  positive  and  not  its 
negative  sense  was  threatened.  Liberty  meant  more  than  the 
mere  absence  of  coercion  or  restraint ;  it  meant  the  power  of 
initiative,  the  free  play  of  intelligence  and  will,  the  right,  so 
long  as  a  man  did  not  become  a  danger  or  a  nuisance  to  the 
community,  to  use  as  he  thought  best  his  faculties  and  oppor- 
tunities. But  he  was  not  much  afraid  of  Socialism  in  England. 
An  advanced  Labour  member,  seeing  for  the  first  time  the  opening 
of  Parliament  by  the  King,  had  remarked  that  the  ceremonial 
''  would  take  a  lot  of  abolishing,"  and  before  Socialism  came 
they  would  have  to  get  rid  not  only  of  such  ceremonial,  but  of 
some  elementary  sentiments  of  human  nature.  Only  the  Liberal 
party  could  combat  Socialism,  because  it  had  no  entangling 
alliances  with  monopolies  and  class  interests.  Property,  like 
the  Monarchy  and  the  Constitution,  would  be  safer  if  we  re- 
moved the  sense  of  injustice  attaching  to  some  of  its  existing 
conditions. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Eosebery,  at  a  luncheon  at  Glasgow 
on  October  23,  repeating  the  arguments  he  had  used  against  the 
Scottish  Small  Holdings  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  added 
that  it  involved  a  complete  interference  with  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  If  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  battering-ram  against 
the  Lords,  he  said,  the  debility  of  that  body  must  be  ^eat  in- 
deed. But  if  the  House  of  Lords  perished,  it  could  die  in  no 
better  cause.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  Lord  Kosebery 
made  two  amusing  non-political  speeches ;  the  first  on  his  en- 
rolment as  a  guild  brother  of  the  Bonnetmakers  and  Dyers*  In- 
corporation, the  next  at  a  dinner  in  antique  style  given  by 
Provand's  Lordship  Literary  Club  in  the  Trades'  House,  when 
he  enlarged  on  the  benefits  brought  to  Scotland  by  the  Union. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  another  impressive  non-poUtical 
speech  made  by  him  shortly  before,  at  Leith,  on  October  12, 
after  unveiling  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria.  In  this  he  eulogised 
Her  Majesty,  and  dwelt  on  the  great  social  progress  achieved  in 
her  reign  and  on  the  training  and  example  that  had  caused 
••  Edward  the  Pacificator  '*  to  follow  **  Victoria  the  Good." 

The  Prime  Minister,  speaking  at  Dunfermline  on  October 
22,  vigorously  replied  to  Mr.  Long's  criticism  of  his  Edinburgh 
speech.  Mr.  Long  had  charged  him  with  neglecting  external 
questions  ;  but  social  reform  was  the  true  Imperial  policy,  and 
the  aim  of  the  measures  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Foreign  afifairs 
had  never  been  better  managed ;  the  Government  had  thrown 
their  whole  weight  on  the  side  of  peace,  amity  and  arbitration ; 
the  Anglo-Bussian  Agreement,  part  of  Liberal  policy  for  fifteen 
years,  would  conduce  to  peace,  good  feeling,  and  saving  of  cost 
all  round ;  and  no  incident  in  our  Colonial  history  had  been 
more  splendid  than  our  gift  of  representative  institutions  to  the 
new   South  African   Colonies.     The   Unionist    methods  were 
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different — war,  a  half-hearted  partnership,  and  consolidation  of 
the  Empire  by  setting  all  the  States  by  the  ears  over  tariffs. 
After  ridiculing  the  disguising  of  Protectionists  as  Tariff  Ee- 
formers  and  of  **  Moderates  "  as  Municipal  Reformers,  he  empha- 
sised the  moderation  of  his  scheme  for  reforming  the  relations 
of  the  two  Houses,  ridiculing  the  *'  Gilbertian  idea  "  of  strength- 
ening the  hereditary  chamber  so  that  it  might  better  thwart 
its  elected  collaborator.  It  was  said  that  the  Government  was 
breaking  up,  and  that  its  bills  were  merely  to  **  fill  up  the  cup  ** ; 
but  the  cup  was  full  to  overflowing;  it  was  full  when  he 
entered  Parliament.  They  beheved  the  nation  would  welcome 
the  scheme.  He  closed  with  a  defence  of  the  Scottish  Land 
Values  Bill,  pointing  out  that  it  was  based  on  the  principle, 
though  not  on  the  details,  of  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission on  Local  Taxation  signed  by  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Balfour,  two  eminent  Treasury  officials,  and  Professor 
Stuart  of  Cambridge.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  indeed,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Prime  Minister,  published  on  November  4,  pointed 
out  that  the  Report  in  question  referred  solely  to  urban  site 
values ;  but  Sir  Henry's  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  rating  on 
capital  value  was  not  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

An  interlude  in  strictly  party  warfare  was  afforded  by  the 
speech  of  Mr.  John  Morley  at  Arbroath  on  Indian  affiairs  on 
Monday,  October  21,  which  was  addressed  less  to  the  Opposition 
than  to  dissentients  in  his  own  party  and  did  not  entirely  still 
their  criticism.  He  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of 
abandoning  his  Liberal  principles;  the  first  and  commanding 
task  of  Britain  in  India  was  to  keep  order,  quell  violence,  and 
sternly  insist  on  impartial  justice.  Mr.  Eeir  Hardie  had  said 
that  what  suited  Canada  would  suit  India ;  this  was  the  height 
of  political  folly.  The  Government  of  India  would  neither  be 
hurried  by  impatient  idealists  nor  driven  into  needless  coercion 
by  repressionists.  The  situation  was  not  dangerous,  but  re- 
quired serious  and  urgent  attention.  They  wanted  to  rally 
the  moderates  if  they  could  not  satisfy  the  extremists  ;  their  line 
would  remain  the  same.  Young  educated  Indians  had  read 
Milton,  Burke,  Macaulay  and  Stuart  Mill,  and  were  intoxicated, 
as  we  had  been,  with  their  great  ideas ;  but  as  Burke  had  said, 
many  weary  steps  had  to  be  taken  by  those  who  endeavoured 
to  form  out  of  a  great  mass  a  true  political  personality.  The 
Government  were  appealing  to  the  better  mind  of  the  people 
of  India.  The  root  of  the  unrest  was  racial,  not  political,  and 
the  appointment  of  Indian  members  on  the  Council  of  India 
was  intended  to  do  something  to  meet  this  racial  dislike.  After 
mentioning  the  dangers  of  famine  and  plague,  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  be  deterred  from  pursuing  to  the  end  a  policy  of 
firmness  and  slow  reform. 

A  second  episode  of  importance  at  this  time  was  the  speech 
of  the  King  to  the  Lords-Lieutenant  (Oct.  26,  p.  235);  a  third  was 
the  presentation  on  October  28  of  the  freedom  of  the  City  to 
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Lord  Cromer  at  the  Guildhall.  In  his  speech  of  acknowledgment, 
Lord  Cromer  said  that  he  could  have  done  little  in  Egypt  but 
for  adventitious  circumstances.  Foreign  affairs  had  been  lifted 
out  of  party  strife,  and  this  had  facilitated  the  conclusion  of  the 
Anglo-French  Convention  by  **  that  very  eminent  diplomatist 
His  Majesty  the  King,  and  Lord  Lansdowne."  It  had  been 
followed  by  the  Anglo-Eussian  Convention,  the  criticisms  on 
which  he  dismissed  with  the  remiurk  that  the  key  to  success  was 
to  attend  exclusively  to  one's  own  business.  This  freedom  from 
party  strife  made  continuity  of  policy  possible  and  enabled  per- 
manent officials  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  partiality.  After 
a  eulogy  of  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  and  a  parenthetical  reference  to 
the  faddists  in  England  and  their  Egyptian  sympathisers  who 
looked  to  London  as  **  a  sort  of  political  Mecca,**  he  gave  inter- 
esting particulars  of  the  drain  of  gold  to  Egypt,  where  it  was 
largely  hoarded ;  referred  to  recent  over-speculation,  and  con- 
cluded by  pointing  out  that  prosperity  was  dependent  on  policy, 
and  that  the  extremists  could  be  conciliated  only  on  terms  which 
in  India  and  Ireland  would  spell  political  suicide,  and  in  Egypt 
would  involve  a  relapse  into  past  misgovernment  and  disorder. 
This  speech,  also,  was  resented  by  advanced  Liberals. 

The  numerous  platform  utterances  at  the  end  of  October  call 
only  for  the  barest  mention.  Mr.  Asquith  at  Tayport  (Oct.  30) 
urged  that  the  House  of  Lords,  like  the  Monarchy,  might  con- 
tinue and  increase  its  influence,  even  without  the  veto;  Mr. 
Long  at  Wolverhampton  denounced  Mr.  Asquith*s  speech  on 
Socialism,  and  the  state  of  Ireland ;  Viscount  Milner  had  taken 
up  the  same  theme  at  Guildford  (Oct.  29)  at  a  dinner  inaugurat- 
ing a  Surrey  Liberal  Unionist  Association,  at  which  Viscount 
Midleton  extolled  the  work  of  the  Unionist  coalition  from  1895 
to  1906 ;  Mr.  Haldane  at  Newcastle  declared  that,  even  if  Tariff 
Eeform  ever  got  into  the  King's  Speech,  a  responsible  Liberal 
minority  could  prevent  its  getting  farther;  and  he  and  Mr. 
Ltoyd-George,  at  the  Welsh  National  Convention  at  Ehyl,  em- 
phasised the  promise  of  Welsh  Disestablishment. 

Less  encouragement  was  derived  by  the  Opposition  from  this 
platform  warfare  than  from  the  considerable  Conservative  and 
Unionist  gains  at  the  municipal  elections  of  November  1,  notably 
in  Birmingham,  and  in  many -places  where  Liberals  had  won 
seats  at  the  general  election,  e.g.,  Bristol,  Devonport,  Ipswich, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Northampton,  Norwicn,  and 
about  fifty  smaller  towns.  The  numbers  of  seats  won  ultimately 
given  were :  Unionists,  135 ;  Liberals,  22 ;  Labour,  22 ;  In- 
dependents, 4 ;  Socialists,  5  ;  the  last  named  after  contests  in 
about  thirty  towns,  so  that  the  Socialist  peril  did  not  seem  for- 
midable as  yet.  Some  of  the  successes — notably  those  in  Liver- 
pool, and  also  those  in  Swansea,  Newport  and  Cardiff — were 
undoubtedly  due  to  resentment  at  the  education  policy  of  the 
Government.  But  it  also  seemed  probable  that,  as  in  London 
in  March,  the  tide  had  turned  against  municipal  extravagance ; 
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and  on  November  6  the  London  Municipal  Society  issued  a 
statement  showing  decreases  in  the  rates  in  various  London 
boroughs,  varying  from  IJd.  to  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound,  since  the 
elections  of  November,  1906.  Matter  of  more  immediate  con- 
cern than  the  strife  of  pohtics  was  afforded  by  the  agitation 
organised  by  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants 
among  the  railway  men  for  better  wages,  shorter  hours,  and 
above  all  "  recognition  "  of  their  union  by  the  companies.  As 
early  as  January  19  a  detailed  list  of  their  demands  had  been 
submitted  to  the  various  boards  of  directors,  comprising, 
amongst  other  points,  an  eight  hours'  day  for  trainmen,  50 
per  cent,  additional  pay  for  Sunday  duty,  and  the  presence  and 
assistance  of  union  officials  whenever  deputations  of  railway 
servants  submitted  grievances  to  the  directorates.  During  the 
summer  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  M.P.  (Derby),  the  society's  secretary, 
had  addressed  a  number  of  meetings  of  the  men  in  support 
of  the  agitation.  The  North-Eastern  Railway  Company  had 
accorded  recognition  in  1897,  after  an  arbitration  by  Lord 
James  of  Hereford  ;  but  the  chairmen  of  the  other  great  com- 
panies, at  their  half-yearly  meetings  in  July  and  August,  had 
generally  declined  to  concede  the  men's  demands.  Railway 
dividends,  they  said,  were  low,  rates  and  fares  were  fixed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  so  that  the  companies  could  not,  like  ordinary 
traders,  recoup  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  public  for  the 
extra  expenditure  entailed  by  meeting  the  men's  demands,  and 
they  could  not  allow  third  parties  to  come  between  their 
servants  and  themselves  and  share  the  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  the  lines.  These  contentions  were  best  ex- 
emplified in  the  speech  of  the  chairman  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  on  July  30.  He  declared  that 
the  men's  programme  would  reduce  the  company's  dividend,  then 
3}  per  cent.,  to  If  per  cent.,  and  that  the  resultant  reduction 
of  traffic  facilities  would  be  ruinous  to  East  Anglia.  In  the  Great 
Eastern  and  South-Eastem  Railways  the  members  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  were  not  relatively 
numerous ;  but  the  total  number  of  railway  employees  was 
about  581,000,  the  higher  grades  numbering  220,000,  of  whom 
only  97,000  were  members  of  that  society.  The  struggle  was 
complicated  to  some  extent  by  the  rivalry  with  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Railway  Servants  of  the  Associated  Society 
of  Engineers  and  Firemen.  The  men's  case  was  stated  in  a 
pamphlet,  '*  The  Railwaymen's  Charter,"  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  directors  declared  to  contain  exaggerations;  but 
September  and  October  saw  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
agitation,  and  a  growth  in  the  membership  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants.  On  September  1,  speaking  at 
Cardiff,  Mr.  Bell  stated  that  the  executive  of  the  society,  to 
give  the  directors  another  chance,  had  determined  to  take 
a  ballot  of  the  members — the  papers  being  returnable  October 
28-*on  the  question  whether  they  should  give  notice  to  ter- 
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minate  their  engagements  in  order  to  secare  representation 
by  the  society's  officials  to  negotiate  the  national  programme. 
In  the  interval,  Mr.  Bell  proposed  a  conference ;  but  the  reply 
of  the  Council  of  the  Railway  Association,  representing  the 
directors,  received  on  October  14,  declined,  on  the  ground  that 
the  matter  concerned  the  individual  companies  and  their 
respective  stafifs,  and  added  that  no  advantage  could  arise 
from  such  a  conference.  The  Railway  Servants*  Annual  Con- 
gress at  Middlesbrough  (Oct.  7,  8)  had  meantime  stimulated 
the  agitation  and  endorsed  the  demand  ;  sympathy  had  been 
shown  by  other  bodies  of  Trade  Unionists,  and  steps  were  being 
taken  to  unite  the  men's  associations — the  Engineers  and  Fire- 
men's Society,  however,  dissenting.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  on 
October  23  issued  a  long  statement  embodying  the  views  of  his 
board  on  the  crisis,  pointing  out  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  recognition,  attacking  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  and  declaring  that  its  demand  was  only  the  first  move 
in  a  deep-laid  campaign  against  the  existing  economic  order. 
Preparations  were  actively  made  on  both  sides  for  a  strike. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had 
already  shown  his  practical  interest  in  railway  matters  by 
attending  the  inquiry  held  by  an  inspector  from  his  department 
into  the  Shrewsbury  accident  of  October  15 ;  and  at  this 
juncture  he  invited  representatives  of  the  companies  to  a  private 
and  informal  conference,  which  met  at  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
October  25  and  31,  November  1  and  6,  while  a  Cabinet  Council 
held  on  November  5  was  believed  to  have  been  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  situation,  then  very  grave.  On  November  1 
a  conference  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants  after  a  long  sitting  in  private  at 
Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  intimated  that  the  refusal  of  the 
companies  to  meet  their  representatives  and  discuss  the  terms 
of  an  amicable  settlement  constrained  them  to  call  out  the  men 
in  accordance  with  the  mandate  given  by  the  recent  ballot.  On 
Sunday,  November  3,  a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis,  M.P.,  being  in  the  chair,  and  about  a 
dozen  Liberal  and  Labour  members  of  Parliament  supporting 
him ;  and  Mr.  Bell,  after  emphasising  the  men's  grievances, 
especially  as  regarded  low  wages,  long  hours,  and  Sunday  em- 
ployment, stated  that  of  the  97,631  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  88,134  had  voted  in  the  ballot — 
76,925  for  a  strike  and  8,773  against.  He  pointed  out  also  that 
the  non-union  men  who  had  professed  **  loyalty**  to  the  com- 
panies were  mainly  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  service,  or  in  the 
rural  districts,  so  that  they  could  be  of  little  use  to  the  companies 
in  the  event  of  a  strike. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  November  6,  however,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  strike  had  been  averted  by  the  agreement  of  the 
companies  and  the  three  railwaymen's  unions  to  accept  a 
scheme  of  conciUation  and  arbitration.     Sectional   boards  for 
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each  company  composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employed  (the  latter  elected  by  groups  and  districts)  were  to 
deal  with  disputes  relating  to  hours  and  wages,  and,  if  unable  to 
agree,  were  to  refer  them  to  a  Central  Conciliation  Board,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  company  and  of  the  employees* 
side  of  each  sectional  board  ;  ultimately  an  appeal  was  provided 
to  a  single  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  Speaker  and  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls,  or  by  one  of  them  if  the  other  was  unable  to  act. 
This  arbitrator's  decision  should  be  binding.  To  keep  down  the 
expenses — which  would  be  divided  between  the  parties — counsel 
should  not  be  employed.  The  agreement  was  to  run  for  six 
years,  and  to  be  terminable  thereafter  by  twelve  months*  notice 
from  either  side.  Incidentally  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Bell  that 
special  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  had  been 
shown  by  the  King. 

The  settlement,  though  unfavourably  criticised  by  a  trade 
unionist  organ,  earned  congratulations  from  both  sides  for  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  and  the  Government,  and  was  a  leading  topic  for 
some  days  in  the  speeches  of  Ministerialists.  Otherwise  these 
added  httle  to  pohtical  history,  except  that  the  disturbances  set 
up  by  women  sufitagists  and  their  male  sympathisers  became 
specially  acute,  notably  at  a  meeting  addressed  by  Mr.  McKenna 
at  Brighton  (Nov.  11),  when  Mr.  Bidsdale,  one  of  the  borough 
members,  intimated  that  he  must  reconsider  his  opinion,  hitherto 
favourable  to  the  women's  cause;  at  Mr.  Asquith's  meeting 
at  Nuneaton  (Nov.  16),  (from  it  some  forty  women  were 
carried  or  hustled  out,  resisting  vigorously,  amid  groans  from 
male  supporters),  Mr.  Haldane's  at  Sheffield  (Nov.  20),  Mr. 
Gladstone's  at  Leeds  (Nov.  20  and  22),  and  elsewhere.  Answer- 
ing a  deputation  of  suffragists  at  Glasgow  on  November  21,  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  said  that  though  he  himself  and  the  Prime 
Minister  were  strongly  in  favour  of  women's  enfranchisement, 
no  Bill  could  be  introduced  until  the  question  had  been  before 
the  country  in  a  definite  and  concrete  form,  and  had  been 
discussed  by  the  electors  as  they  had  discussed  previous  exten- 
sions of  the  franchise.  Welsh  Disestablishers  had  held  meetings 
in  almost  every  parish.  Let  women  educate  their  sex.  Their 
demand  was  reasonable,  for  they  had  more  interest  than  men 
in  pending  social  questions.  Mrs.  Fawcett,  while  not  sympa- 
thising with  the  suffragists'  methods,  replied  in  The  Times  (Nov. 
23)  that  women  had  been  holding  meetings  for  forty  years, 
but  little  notice  had  been  taken  of  them ;  and  the  interruptions 
went  on,  though  means  were  eventually  found  to  cope  with 
them  better,  e.g.,  at  meetings  addressed  by  Mr.  Asquith  at 
Nottingham  on  December  10,  and  by  Mr.  Haldane  at  Hanley 
on  December  16. 

More  immediate  significance  attached  to  the  question  venti- 
lated by  a  deputation  from  the  General  Council  of  Irish  County 
Councils  to  the  Premier  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
November  6,  asking  that  the  ratepayers  of  Ireland  should  be 
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relieved  of  the  eventual  losses  on  the  flotation  of  Land  Stock 
(p.  179).  A  S3mapathetic  reply  was  given,  with  a  promise  of 
plans  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry 
then  in  progress. 

At  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  on  November  9,  Sir  John 
Fisher,  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  oflScial  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  much-canvassed  naval  changes  (p.  181),  re- 
plied for  the  Navy,  and  mentioned  that  in  the  recent  North 
Sea  manoeuvres  there  had  been  twenty-six  battleships,  twenty- 
five  cruisers,  and  over  fifty  other  vessels,  which  altogether  were 
superior  to  any  other  fleet ;  yet  that  was  only  a  fraction  of  the 
British  power.  The  gunnery  was  splendid,  and  Englishmen 
might  sleep  quietly  in  their  beds.  He  ridiculed  especially  a 
story  that  100,000  German  soldiers  had  been  practising  em- 
barcation  ;  only  one  regiment  had  done  so.  This  story  came 
from  a  letter  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  in  the  Westminster  Gazette  of 
October  2,  written  after  a  week  spent  on  board  a  man-of-war  as 
naval  correspondent,  to  the  effect  that  according  to  the  general 
opinion  in  the  service  the  fleet  had  never  been  more  eflicient  or 
better  prepared  for  warfare,  though  some  misgivings  had  been 
set  up  by  its  redistribution.  It  was  desired  that  the  Channel 
Fleet  should  be  fully  organised,  ready  to  proceed  to  the  German 
coast  at  an  hour's  notice.  Mr.  Lucy  had  also  referred  to  Sir 
John  Fisher  as  an  autocrat.  Some  critics,  however,  found  the 
First  Sea  Lord's  speech  too  boastful,  and  a  message  published 
the  same  day,  but  signalled  on  November  4,  from  Rear-Admiral 
Sir  Percy  Scott,  commanding  the  First  Cruiser  Squadron,  to 
H.M.S.  Roxburgh,  resenting  the  necessity  of  recalling  her  to 
meet  the  Kaiser  at  Portsmouth,  was  formally  stigmatised  by 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  the  Admiral  in  command  of  the  Chan- 
nel Fleet,  as  **  contemptuous  in  tone  and  insubordinate  in 
character,"  and.  was  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  loga 
Some  attempts  were  made,  but  in  vain,  to  press  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  Navy ;  but  Sir  Percy  Scott  in  a  speech  on 
that  subject  on  December  18  was  so  eulogistic  of  naval  eflBciency 
as  to  remove  the  impression  created  by  the  incident.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  naval  manoeuvres  in  the  North  Sea  in  October  were 
stated  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  to  have  been  very  instructive. 

To  return  to  the  Guildhall  Banquet,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  after  a  reference  to  the  railway  settlement  and  a 
eulogy  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  said  that  the  Hague  Conference 
had  not  reached  their  expectations,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
arrest  or  armaments,  on  which  he  had  been  over-sanguine,  but 
in  other  respects  it  had  done  useful  work,  both  for  the  preven- 
tion of  war  and  the  amelioration  of  its  conditions,  especially  as 
regarded  neutrals.  He  regarded  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement 
as  a  great  addition  to  the  securities  for  peace,  and,  after  a  refer- 
ence to  India,  spoke  of  the  wide  and  deep  feeling  prevalent  with 
reference  to  the  Congo.  He  must  speak  with  reserve,  he  said, 
pending  the  discussion  in   the  Belgian   Parliament,  and  any 
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attempt  by  an  outside  Power  to  influence  the  decision  would  be 
justly  resented ;  but  after  recent  disclosures  the  Government 
were  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibility  they  shared  with 
others  to  ensure  that  the  State  should  be  put  on  a  similar  basis 
with  that  of  the  Colonies  of  other  nations 

The  Prime  Minister's  reference  to  the  subject  had  doubtless 
been  occasioned  by  an  **  Appeal  to  the  Nation  "  published  two 
days  earlier,  and  signed  by  the  Primate,  the  Presidents  of  the 
Free  Church  Council  and  of  several  philanthropic  and  mission- 
ary societies,  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  York, 
Sheffield  and  Newcastle,  and  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow, 
pointing  out  that  the  existence  of  the  Congo  State  had  been 
made  possible  owing  to  the  co-operation  of  British  philanthropic 
and  commercial  enterprise,  sketching  the  rise  of  the  existing 
misrule,  and  calling  on  the  Government  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  Powers  concerned  and  on  the  nation  to  support  them. 

The  King's  birthday  was  celebrated  by  His  Majesty,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  at  Sandringham,  but  the  day  received  an  excep- 
tional character  from  the  presentation  of  the  CuUinan  diamond 
by  Sir  Bichard  Solomon  and  Sir  Francis  Hop  wood,  on  behalf 
of  the  Transvaal  Ministry  "  as  a  token  of  the  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  to  His  Majesty's  person  and 
throne."  The  King  sent  a  cordial  reply,  saying  that  this  ''  great 
and  unique  diamond  **  should  be  preserved  among  the  historic 
jewels  forming  the  heirlooms  of  the  Crown.  Whether  from 
policy  or  from  lack  of  candidates,  the  Birthday  Honours  list  con- 
tained no  peers. 

The  estabhshment  of  a  Secretariate  for  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference (pp.  94,  183)  was  announced  in  a  despatch  from  the 
Colonial  Secretary  to  the  Governors  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies,  published  on  November  13.  The  Colonial  Office 
would  thenceforward  be  divided  into  (1)  a  Dominions  Depart- 
ment, dealing  with  the  self-governing  Colonies  and  with  the 
Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates  in  the  Pacific  or  closely  con- 
nected with  South  Africa,  (2)  a  Crown  Colonies  Department, 
(3)  a  General  and  Legal  Department.  The  Secretariate  of  the 
Imperial  Conference  would  be  associated  with  the  Dominions 
Department,  but  not  entirely  merged  in  it. 

The  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  (Nov.  11-18)  was  re- 
garded as  another  step  in  that  improvement  of  British  relations 
with  Germany  which  had  been  promoted  by  the  King  s  visit  to 
Kronberg  in  1906  and  Wilhelmshohe  in  August,  1907,  and  in  a 
humbler  way  by  the  efforts  of  English  journalists  to  overcome 
the  estrangement  set  up  by  the  suspicions  entertained  in 
Grermany  of  the  entente  cordiale  and  of  the  fancied  anti-German 
combination  engineered  by  King  Edward  VII.  The  visit  was 
a  return  for  that  paid  to  the  Kaiser  at  Kiel  by  the  King  in  1904, 
and  was  not  political.  It  had  been  expected,  indeed,  that  Prince 
Billow  would  be  of  the  Royal  party,  but  his  presence  was  pre- 
cluded by  the  critical  condition  of  German  politics.     For  a  day 
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or  two  the  coming  of  the  Empress  was  doubtful,  the  reason  as- 
signed being  that  her  niece  had  chicken-pox ;  but  this  obstacle 
was  eventually  disregarded.  The  Royal  pair  arrived  at  Ports- 
mouth, after  considerable  delay  from  fog,  in  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  November  11,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Windsor. 
Cordial  toasts  were  exchanged  in  the  evening  at  the  State 
banquet,  the  Kaiser  expressing  his  earnest  desire  that  the  close 
relationship  between  the  two  Royal  families  might  be  reflected 
in  the  relations  of  their  countries,  and  so  confirm  the  peace  of 
the  world.  The  popular  reception  in  London,  however,  was  of 
greater  significance.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  visited  London 
on  November  13,  to  receive  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  City 
Corporation,  and  were  cordially  cheered  everywhere  in  their 
route  through  London.  In  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  the 
Kaiser  referred  to  his  pride  in  the  close  tie  with  the  City  set  up 
by  the  presentation  of  its  freedom  on  his  visit  in  1891.  He  had 
then  said  that  his  first  aim  was  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and 
he  hoped  history  would  do  him  the  justice  of  saying  that  he  had 
pursued  that  aim  unswervingly  ever  since.  The  main  prop  and 
base  for  the  peace  of  the  world  was  the  maintenance  of  good 
relations  between  the  countries,  and  he  should  further  aid  and 
strengthen  them  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  Later  in  the  week 
a  number  of  deputations  waited  on  the  Emperor  at  the  German 
Embassy,  including  one  representing  the  English  journalists  who 
had  visited  Germany  earlier  in  the  year,  and  another  from  the 
Anglo-German  Friendship  Committee ;  and  the  visit  undoubtedly 
tended  to  improve  popular  feeling  towards  Germany,  though  its 
eflFect  was  possibly  modified  a  little  later  by  the  new  German 
Navy  Bill. 

The  Empress  returned  to  Germany  on  November  18.  The 
Emperor,  however,  remained  for  his  health  at  Highcliffe  Castle, 
near  Bournemouth,  until  December  9,  visiting  Salisbury,  giving 
a  treat  to  the  local  school  children,  and  enjoying  the  air  of  the 
New  Forest.     He  returned  to  Germany  on  December  11. 

The  visits  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  (Oct.  29-Dec.  4), 
of  the  King  of  Norway  (Nov.  24-Dec.  17),  and  of  Queen  Amelie 
of  Portugal,  already  in  England  (Nov.  9-28),  had  no  political 
significance — unless,  as  was  rumoured,  the  latter  brought  back 
to  her  consort  a  letter  of  advice  from  King  Edward  VII.  relating 
to  the  pending  crisis  in  Portugal.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  on  Sunday,  November  17,  eight  reigning  Sovereigns  or 
their  consorts,  and  seventeen  other  Royal  personages,  lunched 
together  at  Windsor  Castle.  Some  of  the  visitors  were  in 
England  for  the  wedding  of  Prince  Charles  of  Bourbon  and 
Princess  Louise  of  Orleans  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans*  seat  near 
Evesham  on  the  previous  day. 

Returning  to  party  politics,  it  has  already  been  noted  that 
the  staple  of  Unionist  speeches  had  been  furnished  by  the  state 
of  Ireland,  the  Sociahst  peril,  and  Tariff  Reform.  On  the  first 
of   these  subjects   Mr.   Birrell  made   an  important  speech  at 
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Southampton  on  November  12,  declaring  that  the  illegal  con- 
spiracy embodied  in  cattle-driving  must  tend  to  frustrate  land 
purchase,  the  issue  of  land  stock,  and  all  his  purposes  and 
schemes.  Neither  he  nor  the  Government  had  condoned  or 
made  light  of  it ;  they  had  proceeded  against  400  persons,  and 
bound  over  159  to  keep  the  peace.  But  the  culprits  were  not 
easy  to  catch,  and  the  ex-officio  magistrates  either  overruled  the 
stipendiaries  at  the  trials  or  else  stayed  away ;  nor  did  the 
cattle-owners  adequately  aid  the  police.  The  Government 
would  do  its  best  to  put  down  the  practice,  but  he  would  not  be 
bullied  or  cajoled  into  departure  from  a  course  which  would 
soon  result  in  a  complete  restoration  of  order  and  facilitate  edu- 
cational and  religious  reforms  and,  eventually,  self-government. 

Though  Tariff  Reform  had  been  emphasised  by  almost  every 
Unionist  speaker  as  the  chief  constructive  work  of  the  party, 
misgivings  were  evidently  felt  among  Unionists  as  to  whether 
the  other  issues  referred  to  should  not  take  precedence.  The 
Times  favoured  this  course  on  November  13,  arguing  that  the 
activity  in  trade  was  unfavourable  to  the  advocates  of  fiscal 
change,  and  that  no  scheme  of  Tariff  Beform  was  yet  ready. 
The  cooler  heads  in  the  Unionist  party  protested  against  the 
ostracism  of  free-food  Unionists  meditated  by  the  extremer 
Tariff  Reformers,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  Mr.  Balfour 
might  speak  in  this  sense  at  the  National  Union  of  Conserva- 
tive and  Constitutional  Associations,  which  was  to  open  its 
annual  conference  at  Birmingham  on  November  14.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Tariff  Reformers  were  eager  to  get  him  com- 
mitted to  their  views ;  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  he  would 
say  had  deprived  recent  Unionist  speeches  of  some  of  their 
interest.  The  Prime  Minister,  speaking  at  the  Colston  Anchor 
banquet,  at  Bristol,  on  November  13,  predicted  that  Birmingham 
would  be  Mr.  Balfour's  Canossa,  remarked  that  **  broadening  the 
basis  of  taxation  "  meant  restricting  the  basis  of  trade,  reviewed 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  obstructing  Liberal 
measures,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  that  it  could  appear  in  the 
character  of  St.  George  to  vanquish  the  Socialist  dragon. 

Unfortunately  this  speech,  following  on  attendance  at  the 
Guildhall  reception  of  the  German  Emperor,  proved  too  much 
for  Sir  Henry  Carapbell-Bannerman's  strength,  already  over- 
taxed by  the  session  ;  and  early  the  next  morning  he  was  taken 
ill  with  spasms  of  the  heart.  The  attack,  happily,  was  not 
lasting  ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  seek  rest  at  Biarritz  till  near 
the  beginning  of  the  next  session.  On  November  13  it  had  been 
announced  that  the  King  would  open  Parliament  on  January  29. 

The  Conservative  Conference  began  at  Birmingham  on 
Thursday,  November  14.  The  Duke  of  Rutland,  its  President 
— absent  through  illness — wrote  urging  union  against  the  **  vile 
creed  "  of  Socialism ;  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  sent  his  good 
wishes,  and  a  motion  deploring  his  absence  and  hoping  for  his 
restoration  to  health  was  passed  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  a  resolu- 
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tion  was  also  carried  unanimously  in  favour  of  Tarifif  Beform, 
after  Mr.  L.  J.  Maxse,  an  extreme  TariflF  Reformer,  had  de- 
nounced the  inaction  of  the  leaders  and  the  Whips  in  the  cause. 
This  resolution  was  described  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  a  letter  read 
by  Mr.  Chaplin  as  summarising  '*  with  much  felicity  of  phrase  " 
his  speech  of  February  15,  1907  (p.  8).  Other  resolutions  de- 
nounced the  inaction  of  the  Government  in  Ireland,  and  advo- 
cated social  reform,  and  especially  fiscal  reform,  as  the  best  means 
of  combating  Socialism. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Balfour  made  his  long-expected  speech 
to  an  audience  of  5,500  persons  in  the  Hippodrome,  the  Earl  of 
Plymouth  presiding.  After  eulogising  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
congratulating  the  party  that  its  machinery  as  now  reorganised 
was  essentially  democratic,  he  declared  that  precision  of  doctrine 
as  to  party  loyalty  was  impossible.  He  deprecated,  therefore, 
the  exercise  of  a  '*  tyrannical  jurisdiction  **  over  those  who  felt 
difficulties  about  particular  items  in  the  programme.  Two 
years  ago  Fiscal  Reform  was  the  only  subject  which  excited 
Unionist  enthusiasm  ;  their  opponents  had  had  no  definite  aims, 
but  their  conduct  in  office  had  shown  their  unfitness  for  it  and 
raised  other  issues  besides  the  fiscal  issue.  Fiscal  Reform  was 
gaining  strength ;  it  had  had  two  originating  causes,  the  de- 
fencelessness  of  this  country  in  commercial  negotiations,  and  the 
Colonial  desire  to  see  the  productive  forces  of  the  Empire  made 
use  of.  The  late  Colonial  Conference,  at  which  Ministers  had 
cut  a  very  poor  figure,  had  left  no  doubt  that  the  great  policy 
of  promoting  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire  could  be  carried 
through.  Were  the  Unionists  to  return  to  office  their  first  duty 
would  be  to  summon  another  Colonial  Conference.  He  welcomed 
Mr.  Chaplin's  resolution,  and  laid  down  four  principles  governing 
any  attempt  to  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation ;  the  duties  should 
be  (1)  widespread,  (2)  small,  (3)  they  should  not  touch  raw 
material,  (4)  nor  alter  the  proportion  of  working-class  contribu- 
tion to  the  cost  of  government.  But  he  declined  to  state  the 
precise  details  of  his  procedure  several  years  ahead.  The  fiscal 
change  was  not  reversion  to  an  antiquated  system ;  in  PeeFs 
time  the  Colonies  were  in  their  infancy,  and  the  production  of 
wheat  was  subject  to  the  law  of  diminishing  return.  It  had 
since  become  subject  to  the  law  of  increasing  return.  Revenue, 
again,  was  then  easily  obtainable ;  not  so  in  1907.  Turning  to 
Socialism,  he  ridiculed  Mr.  Asquith's  distinction  between  posi- 
tive and  negative  liberty,  contrasted  social  reform  with  Socialism, 
and  declar^  that  the  former  was  the  special  work  of  the  Union- 
ist party.  He  particularly  specified  the  housing  problem,  the 
increase  of  small  ownership,  and  the  remodelling  of  the  Poor  Law. 

The  Unionist  papers  generally  professed  satisfaction  with 
the  speech,  even  The  Times,  which  had  previously  advocated  the 
postponement  of  Fiscal  Refonn.  The  Daily  Telegraph  thought 
Mr.  Balfour  stood  where  he  did  at  the  time  of  the  Valentine 
letters.     The  Morning  Post,  however,  regretted  that  he  should 
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not  have  said  whether  he  favoured  taxes  on  com,  meat  and 
butter,  which  must  play  a  large  part  in  any  effective  scheme  of 
Preference.  Liberal  and  Free  Trade  papers  generally  were  of 
opinion  that  he  had  again  evaded  his  Tarifif  Beform  pursuers,  a 
conclusion  amusingly  expressed  in  Sir  F.  C.  Gould's  cartoons 
in  the.  Westminster  Gazette.  Moreover,  a  motion  by  Mr.  Arnold 
Ward,  declaring  that  the  National  Union  should  refrain  from 
assisting  members  or  candidates  not  in  favour  of  Fiscal  Beform, 
was  put  last  on  the  agenda  of  the  Conference,  and  would  have 
been  opposed  by  many  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  delegates  if  it 
had  been  formally  discussed.  This  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
Unionist  unity  was  still  imperfect. 

Unionist  speakers  generally,  however,  henceforward  claimed 
Mr.  Balfour  as  pledged  to  Tarifif  Beform ;  but  Mr.  Asquith,  at 
Nuneaton,  on  November  16,  described  the  conference  as  the 
latest  act  in  a  comedy  entitled  '*  The  Salting  of  Mr.  Balfour's 
Tail."  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  Socialist  movement  was 
gaining  strength,  and  declared  Tariff  Beform  more  dangerous. 

Lord  Milner,  however,  delivered  a  powerful  speech  in  favour 
of  Fiscal  Beform  at  Bugby  on  November  19.  The  air  had  cleared, 
he  said,  during  the  past  three  weeks  in  regard  both  to  Fiscal 
Beform  and  to  the  Socialist  scare.  People  were  beginning  to 
realise  that  there  was  nothing  monstrous  or  revolutionary  in 
proposals  for  fiscal  change.  He  was  all  for  tolerance,  but  would 
not  compromise  on  the  question  of  principle.  Tarifif  Beform 
was  the  only  efifective  defence  of  the  Union,  and  the  only  means 
of  constructive  Imperialism.  The  Unionists,  moreover,  had 
not  been  scared  by  subversive  doctrines  into  unprogressiveness. 
The  democracy  was  less  likely  to  go  wrong  on  domestic  than 
on  Imperial  matters.  Becent  South  African  policy  was  so 
injurious  to  ourselves  and  base  towards  our  friends  that  the 
democracy,  had  they  understood  it,  would  have  spat  it  out  of 
their  mouths.  He  strongly  advocated  various  social  reforms, 
intimating  that  the  only  difiference  respecting  old-age  pensions 
was  as  to  the  source  of  the  necessary  revenue,  which  the  Liberals 
would  provide  by  starving  the  Army  and  Navy  and  taxing  the 
rich ;  and  he  desired  to  see  Labour  members  in  the  Unionist 
ranks. 

Two  days  later,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Unionist  Free  Trade 
Club,  Earl  Cromer  delivered  one  of  the  most  effective  attacks 
recently  made  on  Tariff  Beform.  He  declared  himself,  after 
inquiry,  a  convinced  and  unrepentant  Free  Trader.  He  passed 
over  some  arguments,  such  as  the  burdens  imposed  by  Protec- 
tion on  the  German  workmen,  but  declared  that  Free  Trade 
was  essential  to  Imperialism.  The  jealousy  of  the  British 
Empire  existing  among  foreign  nations,  was  largely  mitigated 
by  the  knowledge  that  British  commercial  policy  was  not  ex- 
clusive ;  to  change  that  policy  would  be  to  reawaken  Anglophobia. 
Protection  would  involve  not  only  higher  prices,  but  heavier 
expenditure  on  national  defence.     The  reconquered  Soudan  had 
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been  made  Anglo-Egyptian,  a  hybrid  and  unprecedented  political 
status,  against  which  foreign  Governments  had  not  protested 
because  a  special  clause  prohibiting  trade  preference  had  been 
inserted  in  the  Convention  with  the  approval  of  so  strong  an 
Imperiahst  as  Lord  Salisbury.  Again,  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 
ment had  been  readily  accepted,  and  our  position  in  ^gypt 
acquiesced  in,  because  throughout  the  occupation  Free  Trade 
principles  had  been  rigidly  applied.  Free  Trade,  again,  could 
not  be  considered  alone  ;  it  was  closely  connected  with  the  old- 
age  pension  question,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  the  money 
by  indirect  taxation,  still  less  by  direct  taxation  or  by  cutting 
down  the  national  defence.  Unionist  Free  Traders,  therefore, 
must  stand  aloof  from  both  camps ;  and  he  urged  unity  of  action 
among  moderate  men,  though  he  did  not  think  it  possible  until 
TariflF  Eeform  was  shelved. 

Some  of  the  Unionist  critics  of  this  speech  questioned 
whether  Egypt  had  really  been  under  a  Free  Trade  regime, 
but  they  were  answered  by  Lord  Cromer  early  in  the  new  year. 
At  the  same  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, urging  that  the  main  work  of  the  Unionist  party  was 
resistance  to  Home  Rule  and  to  various  ill-considered  and 
more  or  less  Socialistic  measures,  and  that  it  would  be  gravely 
hampered  by  a  fiscal  policy  long  ago  discarded  as  unsound  and 
again  condemned  at  the  last  general  election.  Both  Lord 
Cromer  and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  who  presided,  expressed 
their  satisfaction  at  the  return  to  toleration  indicated  by  Mr. 
Balfour's  speech ;  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  pleaded  that  in 
the  controversy  India  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Considerable  doubts,  however,  were  expressed  as  to  the 
intention  of  TariflF  Reformers  to  observe  the  precept  of  tolera- 
tion ;  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  addressing  the  Middlesex  division 
of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional 
Associations,  on  November  26,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  vigorously  ad- 
vocated TariflF  Reform.  After  contemptuously  contrasting  the 
Liberal  hopes  after  the  general  election  with  the  dispirited  con- 
dition in  which  he  now  professed  to  find  them,  he  scoflFed  at 
Lord  Cromer's  discredited  argument  from  the  condition  of 
the  German  workmen  [which  had,  however,  been  reinforced 
earlier  in  the  week  by  a  debate  in  the  Reichstag]  and  at  his 
doctrine  that  a  fiscal  change  would  increase  the  risk  of  war. 
During  the  Boer  War  we  were  saved  from  foreign  attack  by  the 
support  of  our  Colonies  and  the  strength  of  our  Navy.  Two 
conditions  were  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  TariflF  Reform 
cause :  first,  a  period  of  bad  trade — and  foreign  dumping  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  was  coming ;  second,  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause  throughout  the  party;  and  he  was  quite  confident 
that  Mr.  Balfour  was  with  them.  He  was  convinced  that  they 
would  have,  before  long,  a  great  victory. 

The  West  Hull  election  of  November  29  hardly  bore  out 
such  hopes.     The  keen  fight  between  a  Labour  candidate,  Mr. 
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Holmes,  and  Mr.  Guy  Wilson,  grandson  of  the  late  Lord 
Nunbumholme,  whose  influence  had  always  been  preponderant 
in  the  division,  had  encouraged  the  Unionists  to  put  forward  a 
Tariflf  Reform  candidate — Sir  George  Bartley,  formerly  a  Free 
Food  Unionist  member  of  Parliament,  now  a  Tariflf  Reformer, 
with  undefined  views  as   to   the   taxation   of  food.     He  was 

!>romised  the  Roman  Catholic  vote ;  yet  he  obtained  1,013 
ewer  votes  than  the  Tariflf  Reformer  had  at  the  general  election. 
The  numbers  were :  Wilson  (Liberal),  5,623 ;  Bartley  (Unionist), 
5,382 ;  Holmes  (Labour),  4,512. 

Meanwhile  the  disorder  in  Lreland  seemed  to  be  passing  into 
a  more  serious  phase.  The  continuance  of  cattle-driving,  actively 
promoted  by  Mr.  Ginnell,  Mr.  Farrell  and  several  other  Na- 
tionalist members  of  Parliament,  was  alarming  even  many 
Nationalists ;  and  on  Sunday,  November  17,  Mr.  White-Blake, 
J.P.,  who  had  refused  to  surrender  the  grazing  land  he  rented 
from  Lord  Ardilaun,  was  fired  at  while  returning  from  Mass, 
under  police  protection,  with  his  aged  mother,  at  Eilconierin, 
near  Athenry,  amid  the  ostentatious  disregard  of  his  fellow- 
worshippers.  This  outrage  intensified  the  Unionist  attacks  on 
the  CUef  Secretary,  who  had  engaged  to  address  a  number  of 
meetings  in  Ulster  a  few  days  later.  At  the  first  of  these,  at 
Belfast,  on  November  22,  he  declared  himself  indiflferent  to  the 
attacks  on  him ;  and,  after  intimating  that  he  was  reaching  a 
solution  of  the  University  question,  though  not  one  in  accord- 
ance with  popular  rumours,  he  declared  that  he  would  gladly 
prosecute  Mr.  Ginnell,  but  that  the  latter  was  longing  to  go  to 
prison  and  would  only  come  out  with  increased  power.  Two 
days  later,  at  a  lunch  given  by  the  Ulster  Liberal  Association 
in  Belfast,  he  replied  to  comments  on  his  speech.  He  scouted 
the  idea  that  the  Chief  Secretary,  a  man  of  honour  and  a 
gentleman,  should  formally  repudiate  such  abominable  crimes. 
It  added  immensely  to  the  horror  of  the  situation,  he  said,  if 
such  demands  were  made  on  public  men  ;  and  he  vehemently 
declared  that,  having  referred  to  the  subject  once,  he  would 
never  refer  to  it  again.  Going  on  to  refer  to  the  variety  of  his 
duties,  he  said  that  he  had  tried  [by  the  Irish  Councils  Bill]  to 
enable  the  Irish  people  to  administer  at  least  seven-twelfths  of 
their  own  aflfairs.  His  proposals  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  Home  Rule.  The  Irish  people  needed  responsibility  for 
administration ;  they  were  too  fond  of  criticism,  and  the  eflfec- 
tive  answer  was»  Do  it  yourselves.  He  believed  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  be  ready  to  give  every  kind  of  freedom  to  the 
Protestants;  he  advised  union  among  Irishmen,  and  deprecated 
the  tone  in  which  disorder  was  sometimes  treated  as  interfering 
with  the  strong  sympathies  for  Ireland  in  the  existing  thoroughly 
Democratic  Parliament. 

These  speeches  did  not  abate  the  Unionist  insistence,  of 
which  Mr.  J.  H.  Campbell's  speech  at  Dublin,  on  November  28, 
was  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example,  that  Mr.  Birrell 
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ought  to  proceed  against  the  cattle-drivers  in  the  West  under 
the  Crimes  Act ;  and  the  trials  of  offenders  under  the  ordinary 
law,  the  first  of  which  took  place  at  Dublin  on  November  26 
and  others  a  few  days  later,  resulted  as  a  rule  in  a  disagreement 
of  the  jury.  Some  of  the  Boman  Catholic  priests  and  bishops, 
however,  strongly  condemned  the  lawlessness. 

The  Nationalist  side  of  the  question  was  put  before  the 
world  by  Mr.  John  Eedmond  at  a  meeting  of  Irishmen  at 
Merthyr  on  November  27.  He  eulogised  Mr.  Birrell,  but  said 
that  like  other  Englishmen,  he  did  not  understand  Ireland  ;  the 
country,  compared  with  Great  Britain,  had  no  serious  crime ; 
the  jails  were  being  shut  up  ;  but  there  was  widespread  unrest, 
and  coercion  would  only  multiply  the  outrages  sevenfold.  The 
only  remedy  was  to  break  up  the  grazing  ranches  by  compulsory 
purchase.  They  wanted  a  cheap  democratic  University  open  to 
all  creeds ;  but  they  could  not  enter  into  alliance  with  any 
English  party  that  did  not  give  Home  Bule  a  leading  place, 
and  they  would  see  that  this  sympathetic  party  did  not  go  out 
without  advancing  the  cause. 

On  December  14,  however,  a  deputation  from  the  Irish 
Landowners'  Convention,  then  in  session  at  Dublin,  waited  on 
Mr.  Birrell  to  urge  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  put  down  the 
practice.  In  reply,  the  Chief  Secretary  denied  emphatically 
that  he  or  the  Government  had  ever  underrated  the  seriousness 
of  the  ofifence.  Vigorous  and  by  no  means  unsuccessful  attempts, 
he  said,  had  been  and  would  be  made  to  check  it  and  punish  its 
perpetrators.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  graziers  were  being 
ruined  ;  and  the  Estates  Commissioners  would  not  and  could 
not  allow  these  illegal  acts  to  affect  the  price  of  land.  The 
Government  did  not  admit  that  they  were  failing  to  discharge 
their  duty.  This  did  not  satisfy  Mr.  Birrell's  critics ;  still  less 
did  the  emphatic  statement  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  at  Berwick 
on  December  14,  that  the  policy  of  abstaining  from  coercion  in 
Ireland  was  that  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  inasmuch  as  coercion 
weakened  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  people  themselves. 
Meanwhile,  however,  Irish  Nationalist  opinion  had  begun  to 
favour  the  cessation  of  cattle-driving,  so  as  to  give  Mr.  Birrell 
a  chance.  As  Mr.  Ginnell,  M.P.,  its  chief  promoter,  had  re- 
conmiended  its  adoption  on  lands  affected  by  a  suit  in  the  Land 
Court,  the  Land  Judge  sentenced  him  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment on  December  21  for  contempt  of  court;  and  he  was 
arrested  near  Mullingar  on  December  19,  after  an  amusingly 
sudden  reappearance,  followed  by  escape  and  pursuit.  He  was 
lodged  in  Kilmainham  Prison.  His  removal  alone  would  hardly 
have  stopped  the  practice ;  but  Nationalist  members  (notably 
Mr.  Gwynn  and  Mr.  Kettle  at  Abbeyleix,  Dec.  23)  now  discoun- 
tenanced it  as  impolitic. 

With  other  problems  more  progress  had  been  made.  Meet- 
ings, generally  initiated  by  Liberals,  had  been  held  during  October 
to  explain  the  provisions  of  the  Small  Holdings  and  ABotments 
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Bill  to  the  rural  labourers,  and  a  general  desire  was  shown  by 
both  parties  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect.  The  medical  in- 
spection of  school  children  was  the  subject  of  an  important 
memorandum  issued  by  the  Education  Department,  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  under  the  Education  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act 
(p.  209),  a  process  intended  both  to  obtain  anthropometric  data 
and  to  improve  school  hygiene.  The  memorandum  gave  direc- 
tions to  local  authorities  for  the  initiation  and  supervision  of  the 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  local  medical  officers,  and  fore- 
shadowed the  appointment  of  special  school  medical  officers,  men 
or  women,  and  three  inspections  at  least  of  each  child  during 
its  school  hfe.  Further  provision  was  indicated  as  probable 
at  a  future  time,  e.g.,  by  the  establishment  of  school  surgeries, 
and  local  authorities  were  urged  to  pay  attention  to  minor 
ailments  and  to  promote  cleanUness  and  school  hygiene.  A 
medical  department  was  added  to  the  Board. 

On  the  licensing  question,  however,  the  divergence  of  interests 
indicated,  as  usual,  that  reform  would  be  no  easy  task.  On 
November  26  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  received  three 
deputations:  (1)  from  the  National  Free  Church  Council,  de- 
manding more  restriction  ;  (2)  from  political  clubs  of  both  parties, 
deprecating  **  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor  "  ; 
(3)  from  holders  of  brewery  debentures,  protesting  against  a 
time  limit.  With  the  first  deputation  he  expressed  himself  as 
in  general  sympathy ;  to  the  second,  he  promised  to  safeguard 
the  interest  of  legitimate  clubs ;  to  the  third,  he  promised 
abstinence  from  unreasonable  or  confiscatory  legislation.  The 
third  class,  it  may  be  noted,  shortly  afterwards  published 
manifestoes  indicating  that  very  powerful  financial  mterests, 
e.g.,  insurance  companies,  were  concerned  in  maintaining  the 
value  of  brewery  debentures  against  attacks.  Another  deputa- 
tion waited  on  the  Home  Secretary  on  November  29  to 
deprecate  legislative  interference  with  the  employment  of  bar- 
maids, and  received  a  reply  which,  though  somewhat  indefinite, 
was  regarded  as  on  the  whole  reassuring.  Severe  restrictions 
had  been  contemplated  by  a  private  member's  Bill  in  1906. 
An  influentially  signed  memorial  to  Mr.  Asquith,  asking  for 
gradual  restriction  of  the  employment  of  barmaids  in  future  was 
published  on  December  12.  On  that  day  also  the  Temperance 
Legislation  League,  at  a  meeting  in  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster, 
considered  a  memorandum  in  view  of  the  coming  Bill,  specifying 
as  desiderata  a  time  limit,  a  better  method  of  ascertainmg  com- 
pensation values  than  that  in  the  Act  of  1904,  a  revision  of 
licence  duties,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed  houses,  a 
restoration  of  the  full  powers  of  local  licensing  authorities, 
better  control  of  clubs,  and  other  provisions.  The  Bishop  of 
London,  echoing  a  recent  warning  ^ven  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  (at 
Manchester,  October  15),  urged  moderation  in  temperance 
legislation, 
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The  settlement  of  a  question  pending  since  1903  was  an- 
nounced by  Lord  Tweedmouth  at  Duns,  on  December  2. 
Tenders  were  at  last  to  be  issued  for  the  new  naval  base  at 
Bosyth ;  trial  borings  had  been  sunk  to  ascertain  the  foundation. 
The  naval  basin  would  cover  fifty-six  acres  and  take  twenty-two 
warships  at  the  quays,  and  as  many  more  by  banking  them  two 
and  two.  Besides  that,  there  would  be  a  dock  to  take  the 
largest  battleships.     The  work  would  take  ten  years. 

A  second  successful  intervention  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  a 
trade  dispute  calls  for  notice.  An  agitation  for  an  advance  of 
wages  in  the  fine-spinning  branch  of  the  Oldham  cotton  trade, 
whose  operatives  sought  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis  as  those 
of  Bolton,  was  amicably  settled,  provisionally,  by  representatives 
of  the  masters  and  men  on  December  5.  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
had  assisted  by  obtaining  an  opinion  from  the  Law  OflBcers 
of  the  Crown  on  the  Brooklands  agreement  of  1893  regulating 
the  existing  rates.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
cordially  thanked  by  both  sides,  mention  being  made  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  just  suffered  a  great  domestic  affliction  in  the  loss 
of  his  eldest  daughter  on  November  30  after  a  few  days*  illness. 
The  conflict,  however,  was  only  suspended,  and  was  settled  by 
other  means  in  January,  1908. 

The  party  speeches  of  December  added  nothing  further 
to  the  material  of  current  controversy.  At  Sheffield,  on  De- 
cember 5,  Lord  Lansdowne  defended  the  House  of  Lords, 
ridiculed  the  Prime  Minister*s  proposed  reform,  and  declared 
that  the  House  must  have  more  time  for  its  work  and  should  be 
legally  as  well  as  actually  composed  of  selected  peers.  He  took 
the  customary  Unionist  line  on  the  fiscal  question,  which  was 
again  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  Clydebank  and  by  Mr. 
Asquith  at  Luton  (Nov.  29)  and  elsewhere.  On  December  9  Mr. 
Balfour,  at  Devonport,  predicted  a  speedy  union  in  the  party  on 
fiscal  reform,  but  dealt  mainly  with  two  "  studies  in  misgovem- 
ment  *' — Mr.  McKenna's  education  policy  and  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  At  Edinburgh,  on  December  11,  Lord  Lansdowne 
touched  lightly  on  the  question  of  the  Lords  and  foreign  policy, 
remarking  on  the  failure  of  the  Hague  Conference  and  com- 
mending the  Anglo-Bussian  Agreement,  though  he  thought  that 
Bussia  had  got  the  best  of  the  bargain  in  Persia  and  Tibet ; 
defended  the  existing  land  system  of  Scotland,  and  contrasted  it 
with  that  of  Ireland  to  the  detriment  of  the  latter.  At  Glasgow 
on  December  13  he  dealt  more  fully  with  the  state  of  Ireland 
under  the  existing  Government,  denounced  Socialism  and  uni- 
versal non-contributory  old-age  pensions,  and  defended  the 
House  of  Lords  for  rejecting  the  Land  Values  Bill,  the  policy  of 
which  he  examined  adversely.  It  was  noted  by  Mr.  Haldane, 
speaking  at  Cambridge  on  the  same  evening,  that  recent  Op- 
position criticisms  omitted  many  achievements  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  remained  doubtful  if  Lord  Lansdowne's  Scottish 
campaign  had  made  much  difference  to  Unionism.    The  Solicitor- 
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General  for  Scotland  (Mr.  Ure,  K.C.)  at  Peebles,  on  December 
14,  and  Mr.  Asquith  at  Aberdeen,  on  December  19,  emphatic- 
ally stated  that  it  had  not.  It  may  be  added  that  Lord  Milner*8 
advocacy  of  the  settlement  of  minimum  wages  by  Wages  Boards, 
as  in  Australia,  at  the  opening  of  an  "  Anti-Sweating  Exhibi- 
tion "  at  Oxford,  on  December  6,  had  tended  to  set  up  some 
misgivings  among  those  Unionists  who  feared  Sociahsm ;  and 
that  a  statement  (Dec.  16)  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  at 
Acock's  Green,  supplementing  his  condemnation  of  Mr.  Hal- 
dane's  purchase  of  Army  supplies  from  abroad  (p.  234),  to  the 
e£fect  that  the  Dreadnought's  boilers  had  been  made  in  France, 
received  a  prompt  contradiction. 

Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  Nottingham,  on  December  10, 
again  attacked  Tariff  Beform,  pointing  a  moral  from  the  exist- 
ing financial  state  of  America  and  Germany ;  at  the  Eighty 
Club,  on  December  11,  he  spoke  on  the  relation  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  Lords,  he  said,  had  not  possessed  co-ordinate 
power  with  the  Commons  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts ;  and 
they  had  never  had,  claimed,  or  exercised  the  right  of  reference 
to  the  people  or  of  compelling  a  dissolution.  The  dangers  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  met,  partly  by 
shortening  its  duration — and  here  incidentally  he  condemned 
the  referendum — and  by  careful  revision  of  hasty  legislation  by 
a  Second  Chamber,  wisely  constituted  and  led.  The  Govern- 
ment's scheme  was  on  the  lines  of  historical  development,  and 
the  Lords,  like  the  Crown,  might  be  stronger  without  their  veto. 
At  Aberdeen,  on  December  19,  after  references  to  Tariff  Beform 
and  the  Scottish  Unionist  campaign,  and  a  denunciation  of 
cattle-driving  (p.  264),  he  mentioned  that  a  scheme  for  the 
reform  of  the  Lords'  veto,  resemWing  that  of  the  Government, 
had  been  set  forth  by  John  Bright  in  a  speech  at  Birmingham 
in  1884. 

Meanwhile  Liberal  opinion  had  been  somewhat  startled  by 
Mr.  Haldane  on  two  occasions.  After  unveiling  a  statue  of  the 
King  at  University  College  School,  Hampstead,  on  December 
14,  he  said  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  con- 
stitutional monarch  took  no  part  nor  initiative  in  the  business 
of  government.  The  better  and  greater  the  Sovereign,  the 
more  initiative  he  could  and  did  take,  his  greatness  consisting 
in  his  skill  in  interpreting  the  wishes  and  spirit  of  his  people, 
and  for  this  the  King  had  a  special  capacity.  A  correspondent 
of  The  Times  pointed  out  (Dec.  20)  that  this  doctrine  was  in 
direct  conflict  with  English  history  since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  with  authorities  on  the  Constitution,  and  substantially  was 
a  revival  of  Bolingbrokc's  theory  of  the  **  Patriot  King.**  It 
was  elsewhere  described  as  Jacobitism,  or  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Haldane*8  early  Hegelian  training;  and  it  contrasted  oddly  with 
the  older  Liberalism.  Two  days  later,  at  Hanley,  Mr.  Haldane 
remarked  that  in  the  future  Great  Britain,  with  her  population 
of  44,000,000,  would  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  two-Power 
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standard  for  her  Navy  against  two  nations  whose  population 
combined  might  reach  100,000,000  ;  in  that  case  she  must  put 
her  trust  in  her  force  for  home  defence.  This  also  somewhat 
alarmed  those  advanced  Liberals  whose  sympathies  were  with 
the  **  Blue  Water  School  '*  in  national  defenca 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  addressing  his 
constituents  at  Berwick  on  December  19,  after  the  reference 
previously  quoted  to  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government,  went 
on  to  deal  with  foreign  relations.  He  commended  the  policy  of 
friendships  and  alliances  inherited  by  the  Government  from  its 
immediate  predecessor,  and  remarked  that  but  for  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Convention  both  Powers  would  now  have  been  tempted 
to  interfere  in  Persia.  As  to  Macedonia,  he  dwelt  on  the  risk 
of  breaking  up  the  European  Concert,  since  the  Turkish  ques- 
tion lay  behind  the  Macedonian  question,  and  might,  but  for 
the  Concert,  endanger  European  peace.  After  defending  the 
British  delegates  at  the  Hague,  he  said  that  he  did  not  com- 

Elain  of  the  German  naval  programme,  but  that  if  our  neigh- 
ours  increased  their  naval  expenditure  we  could  not  continue 
reducing  ours.  For  a  year  or  two,  at  any  rate,  our  naval  position 
was  perfectly  secure.  This  speech  was  well  received  in  France 
and  Germany,  though  not  by  the  English  friends  of  Macedonia. 
But  the  advanced  Liberals,  who  had  long  expressed  disappoint- 
ment with  Sir  Edward  Grey's  policy,  received  some  consolation 
in  the  announcement  a  week  later  that  the  Denshawi  prisoners 
would  be  released  on  January  8,  the  anniversary  of  the  Khedive's 
accession. 

During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  application  of  recent  legis- 
lation gave  rise  to  incidents  worthy  of  note.  The  Provision  of 
Meals  Act  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  41),  permitting  the  levy 
of  a  rate  of  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound  for  the  feeding  of  necessi- 
tous children  in  elementary  schools,  was  put  in  force  in  many 
large  towns,  among  them  Birmingham,  Brighton,  Manchester, 
Norwich  and  Sheffield.  In  London,  however,  where  some 
6,000  children  were  affected,  the  Municipal  Reform  majority  of 
the  County  Council  had  decided  to  trust  to  voluntary  effort ; 
but  an  appeal  by  the  chairman  for  15,000Z.  brought  in  only 
115Z.  Other  and  long-established  agencies,  however,  worked 
as  usual.  The  decision  of  the  Council  not  to  levy  the  rate  was 
confirmed  on  December  17,  and  was  severely  criticised  by  the 
advanced  Liberal  Press.  A  renewed  appeal  for  subscriptions 
was  issued  on  December  21,  signed  by  Lords  Rosebery,  Avebury 
and  Rothschild  and  by  Mr.  Balfour,  and  met  with  a  sub- 
stantial response. 

The  attempts  of  the  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  effect  by  administrative  measures  what  he  could  not 
effect  by  statute  received  at  least  an  apparent  rebuff  on  De- 
cember 18,  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Primate  and  enclosing  counsel's  opinion  that  the  new  regula- 
tions relating  to  training  colleges  conflicted  with  the  trust  deeds 
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of  those  institutions,  and  therefore  could  not  be  complied  with. 
Speaking  at  Shoreditch  on  the  day  following,  however,  Dr. 
Macnamara  pointed  out  that,  for  the  twenty-six  Church  colleges 
built  between  1842  and  1872,  the  cost  of  building  was  293,160/., 
of  which  the  State  had  provided  97,475Z. ;  and  that  trust  funds 
at  the  present  time  supplied  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  The  colleges,  therefore,  should  alter  their 
trust  deeds  rather  than  the  State  its  policy. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Headmasters*  Conference  on  De- 
cember 21  condemned  Mr.  McEenna's  new  regulations  respect- 
ing grants  to  secondary  schools  as  tending  to  impose  on  those 
institutions  an  undesirable  uniformity. 

Most  progress  of  all,  however,  was  made  in  organising  the 
new  Territorial  Army,  after  its  inauguration  at  Buckingham 
Palace  by  the  King  (Oct.  26,  p.  235).  On  November  12 
Mr.  Haldane  and  Sir  A.  Keogh,  the  Director-General  of  the 
Army  Medical  Service,  had  met  a  number  of  London  medical 
men  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  to  prepare  to  organise 
the  Territorial  Medical  Service.  Sir  A.  Keogh  sketched  the 
medical  needs  of  the  Territorial  Army,  as  comprising  a  medical 
officer  in  each  district,  a  sanitary  officer  in  each  divisional  area, 
four  general  hospitals  in  London,  and  twenty-three  in  the 
country,  with  520  beds  each.  On  November  18  it  was  further 
announced  that  the  King  had  commanded  that  no  one  should 
in  future  be  made  a  deputy-lieutenant  unless  he  had  served  for 
ten  years  either  in  the  forces  or  in  connection  with  a  County 
Territorial  Army  Association  ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  War 
Office  published  the  designations  of  the  new  districts  and  com- 
mands and  the  names  of  the  district  commanders.  After  this 
the  work  proceeded  apace.  Misgivings  were  expressed  by  some 
of  its  critics — for  example,  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  at  Fulham,  on 
December  1,  who  feared  that  it  was  too  rigid  and  might  discourage 
Volunteers  from  coming  under  it ;  but  he  advised  his  hearers  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  it  had  been  taken  up  with  zeal.  Mr. 
Haldane,  though  it  has  been  possible  to  notice  only  a  few  of  his 
speeches,  was  indefatigable  during  the  autumn  in  explain- 
ing its  principles  throughout  the  country  at  Volunteer  prize- 
givings  and  on  other  occasions ;  Lord  Lucas  of  Crudwell  was 
charged  with  the  instruction  of  county  associations  in  its 
admmistrative  details ;  and,  while  its  author  pointed  out  that 
much  time  would  be  required  to  work  it  out  completely,  the 
preliminary  steps  followed  in  quick  succession.  On  December 
21,  Mr.  Haldane  was  able  to  announce  at  Kdinburgh  that  on 
the  previous  day  the  King  had  assentcxl  to  the  **  biggest  Army 
Order  "  of  recent  years.  Till  the  end  of  the  summer  the  Militia 
would  remain  as  it  was,  but  recruiting  would  be  for  the  Special 
Reserve,  which  would  be  in  full  being  by  August.  Behind  the 
fighting  line  system  there  would  be  a  machinery  which  Mr. 
Cardwell  had  dreamt  of,  but  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
accomplishing.    They  were  within  measurable  distance  of  work- 
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ing  out  the  organisation  of  the  entire  force  without  political 
heart-burning  or  recrimination,  and  when  it  was  done,  the  Army 
would  be  as  eflBcient  as  the  Navy  had  been.  They  desired  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  work  together  as  under  Elizabeth,  Cromwell, 
and  the  elder  and  younger  Pitt.  On  the  previous  day  General 
Sir  John  French  had  eulogised  Mr.  Haldane,  and  dwelt  on  the 
grandeur  of  a  nation  voluntarily  in  arms. 

The  Army  Order  referred  to  by  Mr.  Haldane  indicated  that 
the  Koyal  Garrison  Artillery  Militia,  except  certain  Irish  corps, 
would  be  converted  into  Eoyal  Reserve  Artillery,  the  two  bat- 
talions of  Royal  Engineer  Militia  into  Reserve  siege  and  railway 
companies ;  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  Militia  would  be  dis- 
banded. Recruiting  would  cease  for  the  Militia  and  begin  for 
the  Special  Reserve  on  January  1,  1908.  A  statement  in  The 
Times  of  December  26  gave  the  available  Volunteer  material  as 
190,000  men,  to  form  fourteen  divisions  of  12,000  men  each  of 
the  new  territorial  force.  These  were,  however,  so  distributed 
as  to  be  superabundant  in  some  districts,  e,g,y  in  Scotland,  Lan- 
cashire and  Wales,  and  deficient  in  others,  notably  London, 
Northumbria  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Unionist  party  seemed  likely  to 
receive  a  valuable  if  independent  recruit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  had  recently  devoted  himself  with 
characteristic  energy  and  thoroughness  to  his  duties  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  his  public  utterances, 
especially  his  Romanes  Lecture  on  Frontiers  at  Oxford  (Nov.  2), 
and  his  presidential  address,  vindicating  ''  true  Imperialism,"  at 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  (Dec.  11),  had  ex- 
hibited him  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  political  philosopher. 
He  had  preferred  an  Irish  peerage  in  1898,  in  the  hope  of  return- 
ing eventually  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  his  health  would 
have  precluded  this  step,  even  had  he  not  been  suspected  of 
Free  Trade  views ;  and  on  December  27  it  was  announced  that 
as  the  Prime  Minister  had  refused  him  an  English  peerage,  he 
would  stand  for  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Kilmaine  among  the  Irish  representative  Peers.  His  candida- 
ture was  endorsed  by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  and  the 
Duke  of  Abercom,  but  he  was  only  an  Irish  peer  by  a  kind  of 
fiction,  and  he  must  eventually  succeed  to  his  father^s  Barony 
of  Scarsdale.     He  was,  however,  elected  on  January  20. 

That  the  Unionist  party  needed  able  recruits  there  could  be 
no  doubt.  The  outlook  as  the  year  closed  was  obscure;  but 
the  stability  of  the  Government  seemed  to  be  threatened  by  the 
growth  of  the  Labour  party  and  the  disappointment  among 
advanced  Liberals  rather  than  by  the  energy  of  the  Opposition. 
The  Unionist  leaders  were  ineffectively  supported,  and  the 
fiscal  breach  had  not  been  healed.  The  Government  had  scored 
unexpected  successes  in  India,  in  foreign  policy,  and  in  reconcil- 
ing Capital  and  Labour ;  Mr.  Haldane's  Army  scheme,  though 
looked  on  askance  by  Liberal  and  Labour  extremists,  had  made 
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good  progress  towards  realisation.  But  the  great  issues  of  the 
coming  session  were  to  be  Licensing,  Land  Rsform,  Education, 
and  the  Lords'  Veto ;  and  on  these  public  opinion  had  as  yet 
given  no  clear  sign. 


CHAPTEK  VI. 

SCOTLAND  AND   IRELAND. 
I.  SCOTLAND. 

Though  Scottish  issues  formed  so  large  a  part  of  Parliamentary 
politics  during  1907,  the  trend  of  popular  feehng  was  still  obscure 
at  its  close.  Considerable  opposition  was  manifested  from  the 
first  by  landlords  and  large  farmers  to  the  Small  Landholders 
(Scotland)  Bill,  and  the  fear  that  the  Land  Valuation  Bill  might 
lead  to  the  taxation  of  feu  duties,  though  set  at  rest  by  the  Prime 
Minister's  reply  to  a  deputation  on  June  28  (p.  185),  had  alarmed 
large  classes  of  investors.  The  autumn  campaign  against  the 
Lords  was  opened  by  the  Prime  Minister  at  Edinburgh  on 
October  5  (p.  238),  and  his  appeal,  according  to  a  statement  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Scottish  Liberal  Association,  published  in 
January,  was  endorsed  by  some  seven  hundred  Liberal  meet- 
ings in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  On  the  Opposition  side  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  other  leaders  worked 
hard  to  rouse  and  rally  the  Unionist  forces,  but  without  much 
visible  popular  response.  The  Land  Bill  was  strongly  favoured 
in  the  Highlands,  but  little  was  heard  of  the  feeling  of  the  class 
in  the  Lowlands  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  large  farmers  was  indicated  by  Lord  Carrington's 
refusal,  made  known  September  25,  to  attend  the  conference  of 
the  Scottish  Chamber  of  Agriculture  on  the  ground  that  politics 
could  not  be  avoided.  The  fear  of  Socialism  among  both  parties 
(Annual  Eegister,  1906,  p.  215)  found  expression  at  the  Glas- 
gow municipal  elections  in  November  in  a  severe  Socialist  defeat. 
The  prospect  of  devolution  in  Ireland  occasioned  the  formation 
of  an  association  with  similar  aims  for  Scotland  early  in  the 
year.  Such  hopes  had  been  encouraged  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
at  Edinburgh  on  January  9,  and  were  partly  satisfied  by  the 
institution  of  a  Scottish  Grand  Committee  (p.  68).  Among  the 
Unionists  the  fiscal  schism,  especially  in  Glasgow,  was  even 
more  acute  than  in  England. 

The  division  of  property  between  the  Free  Churches  by 
Lord  Elgin's  Commission  was  considerably  advanced  by  the 
issue  of  a  Memorandum  (July  26)  supplementing  that  published 
nine  months  before  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  256).  Of  the 
Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Fund  and  the  Retired  Professors' 
Fund  the  Committee,  after  takmg  actuarial  advice,  allotted 
35,000/.  to  the  Free  Church.     For  the  support  of  ministers,  fo 
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itinerant  preachers,  and  for  general  administration,  the  Free 
Church  was  to  receive  250,000Z.,  40,000Z.  being  designated  for 
the  last-named  purpose.  This  250,000Z.  was  taken  from  the 
Sustentation,  Home  Missions,  and  Highlands  And  Islands 
Funds,  and  from  other  **  moneys  regarded  as  applicable,"  chiefly 
legacies  since  1900  and  special  funds.  From  the  various 
foreign  and  colonial  mission  funds  the  Free  Church  was  to 
receive  25,000Z.  Congregational  Sustentation  and  Endowment 
Funds  would  as  a  rule  follow  the  allocation  of  the  congregational 
property.  Some  minor  questions  were  still  outstanding.  The 
total  funds,  subject  to  the  addition  of  certain  legacies,  were  stated 
by  the  Scottish  Secretary  in  a  reply  to  Mr.  Esslemont  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  August  8,  as  1,618,000/.  The  general 
results  of  the  distribution  were  stated  as  follows  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Manchester  G^itardian  on  July  30.  The  **  Wee 
Frees  "  received  some  310,000/.  besides  the  costs  of  the  great 
lawsuit  decided  in  1904  and  other  sums  previously  paid  them, 
so  that  their  total  receipts  might  amount  to  about  500,000/. 
The  balances  remaining  to  the  United  Free  Church  after  the 
division  would  be:  Aged  Ministers*,  141,795/.;  Sustentation, 
66,718/. ;  Home  Missions,  15,475/. ;  Foreign  Missions,  159,621/. 
Of  churches,  the  Free  Church  received  about  120,  the  United 
Free  Church  about  900,  and  88  were  allotted  jointly.  The 
treatment  of  the  **  Wee  Frees  '*  appeared  very  liberal. 

One  reason  for  the  split  had  been  the  rejection  in  a  some- 
what qualified  form  by  the  Unitecf  Free  Church  of  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  as  contained  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
(Annual  Register,  1904,  p.  236) ;  but  the  Established  Church 
itself  was  now  contemplating  a  modification  of  the  terms  of 
subscription  to  that  Confession,  though  the  formula  devised  by 
the  General  Assembly  (May  23)  had  not  found  favour  among 
the  presbyteries.  A  memorial,  praying  for  religious  equality, 
was  sent  to  the  Prime  Minister  by  the  Disestabhshment  Com- 
mittee in  May ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  House  of  Commons'  resolu- 
tion, condemning  compulsory  assessments  for  the  repair  of 
ecclesiastical  edifices  (Feb.  26,  p.  39),  their  demand  seemed  no 
nearer  accomplishment  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

An  excellent  start  was  made  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Territorial  Army,  to  which  was  committed  the  chief  share  in  the 
defence  of  the  new  naval  base  at  Rosyth  (p.  256).  A  Scottish 
Education  Bill,  crowded  out  of  the  Ministerial  programme  in 
1907,  as  in  1906,  was  promised  for  1908  by  the  Scottish  Secretary 
at  Edinburgh  on  November  30.  The  inordinate  length  of  the 
summer  vacation  was  curtailed  at  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  by  the  adoption  of  a  third  term.  An  active  agita- 
tion for  the  endowment  of  a  University  Professorship  of  Scottish 
history  and  historical  literature  exhibited  nationalism  in  a  non- 
political  form,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  curious  movement,  to 
which  The  Times  devoted  a  special  article,  in  favour  of  the 
cultivation  and  purification  of  the  **  vernacular  *'  or  Lowland 
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Scottish  tongue.  This  was  the  counterpart  in  the  Lowlands  of 
the  Gaehc  revival  in  the  Highlands,  which  found  expression 
and  stimulus  in  the  meeting  of  the  Pan-Celtic  Congress  at 
Edinburgh  (Sept.  24).  Two  matters  connected  with  Scottish 
antiquities  also  claim  notice ;  the  successful  preservation  of  the 
Auld  Brig  of  Ayr  (Annual  Eegister,  1906,  p.  256),  and  the  un- 
successful efforts  to  induce  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  the  Earl 
of  Leven  and  Melville,  who  died  in  1906,  to  use  his  bequest  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood,  which  would  prob- 
ably have  involved  the  destruction  of  much  ancient  work. 

The  distinguished  visitors  of  the  year  included  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  were  at  Edinburgh  on  July  10-11, 
laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  School  of  Art;  the 
Premiers  of  Austraha,  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal  and  New 
Zealand,  who  received  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  on 
May  10,  and  Prince  Fushimi.  The  freedom  of  no  less  than 
four  towns — Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Montrose  and  Peebles — was 
conferred  on  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  welcomed  at  Edin- 
burgh by  Lord  Rosebery.  The  year  was  the  bicentenary  of 
the  Union ;  but  there  was  no  formal  celebration,  though  various 
speakers,  notably  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  benefits 
received  by  Scotland. 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals 
and  Waterways  something  was  said  of  a  proposed  ship  canal  to 
connect  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  probably  by  way  of  Grangemouth, 
Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Long.  Suggestions  were  also  made 
for  reconstructing  the  Crinan  Canal  and  for  adapting  the 
Caledonian  Canal  for  use  by  large  ocean-going  steamers,  a  pro- 
ject which  was  regarded  as  likely  to  set  up  manufactures  in  the 
Highlands.  A  working  agreement  between  the  Caledonian 
and  North  British  Railways,  pooling  competitive  traffic  until 
1927,  was  signed  late  in  December,  but  its  details  were  not 
disclosed. 

The  bad  weather  caused  heavy  losses,  the  depreciation  of 
crops  during  the  harvest  period  being  alone  estimated  to  involve 
a  loss  of  2,000,000/.,  but  the  farmers  were  partly  compensated 
by  considerable  abatements  of  rent.  A  partial  shortage  of  the 
root  crops  was  also  injurious  to  the  grazmg  interest.  Industri- 
ally, however,  the  year  was  one  of  great  prosperity.  The  coal 
trade  was  excellent ;  so  was  the  steel  and  iron  trade  for  the 
first  nine  months,  but  afterwards  the  crisis  in  America  gave  it 
a  serious  check.  The  textile  trades,  both  in  linen  and  woollen 
goods,  were  also  thriving.  The  output  of  tonnage  on  the  Clyde 
was  619,919  tons  against  598,841  tons— the  highest  figure  pre- 
viously attained— in  1906.  The  ships  built  included  three 
large  Allan  liners,  two  large  turbine  steamers  for  a  new  British 
service  between  Marseilles  and  Eg}'pt,  two  turbine  cruisers, 
two  cross-channel  turbine  steamers,  and  a  new  turbine  yacht 
for  the  King.     The  Forth  yartls  also  showed  an  increased  output 
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compared  with  1906,  and  that  of  other  ports  was  satisfactory, 
though  small,  of  course,  as  compared  with  the  Clyde.  Natur- 
ally, however,  the  market  was  now  overstocked,  and  the  out- 
look for  1908  was  relatively  dark. 

II.  IRELAND. 

During  1907  Irish  affairs  again  furnished  British  parties 
with  abundant  material  for  political  controversy.  The  abortive 
project  for  the  reform  of  University  education,  the  unfortunate 
Irish  Councils  Bill,  the  Evicted  Tenants  Act,  the  disorders, 
and  the  Belfast  riots,  have  already  been  dealt  with  in  the 
Parhamentary  history.  Mr.  Birrell's  appointment  to  the  Chief 
Secretaryship  early  in  the  year  was  welcomed  by  the  Nationalists ; 
and  the  sudden  suspension  of  cattle-driving  at  its  close  showed 
that  a  very  trying  term  of  office  had  not  yet  exhausted  his 
popularity. 

This  cattle-driving,  begun  in  October,  1906,  and  encouraged 
by  about  a  dozen  members  of  Parliament,  was  essentially  a  device 
to  compel  the  tenants  of  grazing  land  on  the  eleven  months* 
system  to  refrain  from  renewing  tenancies,  in  the  hope  that  the 
owners  might  then  sell  it  under  the  Land  Act  for  occupation  by 
peasant  proprietors.  Economically  it  was  disastrous,  as  the 
grazing  industry  was  prosperous,  and  large  tracts  of  laud  were 
specially  suited  for  it ;  the  small  holders  themselves  looked  to 
the  graziers  to  purchase  their  young  stock ;  and  some  Unionists 
predicted  that  the  would-be  purchasers,  paying  by  instalments, 
would  find  it  profitable  either  to  re-let  to  the  graziers  or  simply  to 
sell  the  hay  on  their  holdings  so  long  as  it  was  saleable,  and  then 
leave  them  derelict  and  emigrate.  Moreover,  though  a  mild 
form  of  outrage  compared  with  those  of  the  Land  League 
period,  it  often  involved  much  suffering  to  the  cattle  and  grave 
loss  to  their  owners.  Along  with  it  went  boycotting,  described 
by  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  in  The  Times  of  January  18.  Sometimes 
goods  were  not  refused  to  the  victim,  but  he  was  **  left  severely 
alone  **  otherwise  ;  but  frequently  his  supplies  were  cut  off  or 
interfered  with,  and  there  were  demonstrations  against  him. 
The  **  planters  "  on  lands  from  which  tenants  had  been  evicted 
were  natural  victims,  and  threatening  letters  and  notices  were 
increasing  early  in  the  year.  Though  denounced  by  Mr.  Justice 
Boss  from  the  bench,  on  May  17,  as  '*an  audacious  and 
widespread  conspiracy  amounting  to  highway  robbery,**  the 
local  magistrates  dismissed  cases  of  it,  and  when,  in  the  autumn 
and  winter,  a  number  of  persons  were  tried  for  riot  and  unlaw- 
ful assembly  in  connection  with  it,  the  juries  usually  refused  to 
convict,  even  when  the  venue  was  changed  to  Dublin.  The 
Unionist  demands  for  the  application  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1887 
were  unsuccessful,  not  only  because  that  Act  when  previously 
enforced  had  been  vigorously  denounced  by  the  Liberal  party, 
but  because  it  had   then  opened  to  Irish  patriots  and  their 
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English  sympathisers  a  facile  form  of  martyrdom.  On  August 
27,  however,  six  counties  were  proclaimed  as  requiring  additional 
police,  under  6  &  7  Will.  IV.,  cap.  13 ;  viz.,  Clare,  Galway, 
Leitrim,  Longford,  King's  County  and  Boscommon.  But  re- 
pression was  unsuccessful,  though  the  movement  was  voluntarily 
abated  in  December  (p.  254).  For  a  time  a  graver  type  of  out- 
rage seemed  likely  to  recur.  Cattle  maiming  was  occasionally 
reported,  e.g,,  near  Athenry  in  June ;  moonlighters  attacked 
Mr.  White-Blake's  house  near  that  town  on  June  23,  and 
Monatigue  House,  co.  Galway,  on  August  28 ;  but  an  outrage 
**  reconstituted  "  by  the  actors  in  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  artist 
of  an  English  paper  was  officially  stated  never  to  have  taken  place 
(ConMnons,  July  25, 30).  Mr.  White-Blake  and  his  mother  were 
fired  at  on  November  17  (p.  253).  On  August  18  a  bomb  explosion 
at  Lord  Ashtown's  shooting  lodge  at  Glenaheiry,  co.  Waterford, 
set  fire  to  the  house,  did  considerable  damage,  and  endangered 
the  life  of  the  owner.  An  inquiry,  held  on  September  15 
and  16,  resulted  in  the  award  of  140Z.  as  compensation,  but 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  was  pending  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Lord  Ashtown  was  treasurer  of  a  society  for  making 
Irish  outrages  known  in  England,  and  it  was  freely  suggested 
in  Nationalist  quarters  that  the  outrage  was  procured  or 
committed  with  his  connivance,  in  order  to  rouse  English 
feeling ;  but  the  judge,  in  awarding  the  compensation,  scouted 
these  suspicions,  and  condemned  the  report  of  the  district 
inspector  on  which  they  were  based.  A  sworn  inquiry  was 
demanded  by  Mr.  Bedmond  and  Lord  Ashtown  alike ;  but  Mr. 
Birrell,  in  a  letter  to  the  former  (published  October  14),  ex- 
plained that  none  of  the  possible  forms  of  such  an  inquiry  would 
be  applicable  or  fruitful.  On  December  7  a  woman  and  her 
son  were  charged  with  obtaining  money  from  Lord  Ashtown  on 
false  pretences,  by  offering  information,  and  with  inciting  to 
outrage,  in  order  to  give  colour  to  their  story.  They  were 
eventually  committed  for  trial. 

The  Belfast  riots,  the  gravest  in  that  city  since  1886,  were 
indirectly  set  up  by  labour  disputes,  accompanied  by  disaffection 
among  the  police,  on  whom  the  strike  put  a  considerable  strain. 
The  rioters,  however,  were  mainly  of  the  roughest  class.  At 
the  end  of  June,  a  dispute,  partly  about  the  employment  of 
non-unionists,  arose  between  the  EngUsh  railway  companies 
running  steamers  to  Belfast  and  their  waterside  labourers ;  it 
spread  to  other  dockers,  and  the  carters  struck  in  sympathy. 
A  settlement  was  unsuccessfully  attempted  towards  the  end  of 
July  by  delegates  from  the  Labour  Federation,  and,  at  the 
instance  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  in  Parliament,  Mr. 
Birrell  offered  arbitration,  but  in  vain.  Partly  in  view  of  grow- 
ing unrest  among  the  constabulary,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  as 
Lonl  Mayor,  was  petitioned  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property.  Troops  were  brought  in  from 
Dublin — the  Ist  battalion  Cameron  Highlanders,  the  Berkshire 
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and  Middlesex  Begiments  and  the  11th  Hussars — and  some  of 
the  leaders  in  the  poUce  agitation  were  dismissed  or  transferred 
to  other  posts ;  the  disaffection  in  the  force  continued,  and  the 
negotiations  for  a  settlement  of  the  labourers'  strike  broke  down. 
The  crisis  has  been  described  in  Chapter  V.  (p.  217).  The  strike 
was  settled  on  August  15,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Antony  Mac- 
donnell  and  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  troops 
were  then  withdrawn,  and  the  police  agitation  died  down. 
Several  of  the  rioters  were  convicted  at  the  December  assizes, 
and  released  on  recognisances  or  sentenced  to  short  terms  of 
imprisonment. 

The  breaches  within  the  Nationalist  party  were  almost 
healed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  January  actions  were  pending 
against  Mr.  Bedmond,  brought  by  two  of  the  dissentient  mem- 
bers, Mr.  0*Donnell  and  Mr.  Sheehan,  to  recover  damages  for 
their  exclusion  from  the  party  ;  Mr.  William  O'Brien  recovered 
only  nominal  damages  for  libel  in  February  from  the  Freeman  s 
Journal,  and  took  little  or  no  part  in  Parliamentary  proceedings ; 
but  in  December  a  basis  for  union  was  agreed  on,  though  the 
directory  of  the  party  refused  to  summon  a  National  Convention, 
which  was  regarded  as  necessary  to  give  it  practical  effect. 
The  terms  of  union,  published  December  24,  were  to  the  effect 
that  pending  the  achievement  of  Home  Bule,  the  Nationalist 
members  should  support  every  measure  for  Irish  amelioration 
offered  by  any  Enghsh  party,  and  that  whether  in  or  out  of 
Parliament,  they  were  bound  by  the  party  pledge  to  support  the 
decision  of  the  majority  of  them.  Early  in  the  year  it  was 
announced  that  22,000Z.  had  been  collected  in  Australasia  for 
the  cause ;  but  in  the  summer,  three  members  of  Parliament 
seceded  to  the  **  Sinn  Fein  "  movement— Sir  Thomas  Esmonde 
(Wexford,  N.),  one  of  the  party  whips  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Irish  County  Councils ;  Mr.  C.  J.  Dolan  (Leitrim,  N,), 
and  Mr.  O'Mara  (Kilkenny,  S.),  The  last  named  resigned  his 
seat ;  the  others  did  not.  On  September  4  the  **  Sinn  Fein  " 
party  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  interfere  with  an  important 
meeting  addressed  by  Mr.  Bedmond  in  Dublin  ;  but  Sir  Thomas 
Esmonde  was  not  re-elected  to  his  chairmanship,  and  the  Dublin 
Corporation  on  December  12  shelved  a  **  Sinn  Fein  "  motion 
by  31  to  15. 

This  **  Sinn  Fein**  party  (**  we  ourselves,**  i,e.  the  party  of 
self-reliance)  despairing  of  Parliamentary  action,  desired  to 
resort  to  passive  resistance  instead  of  physical  force.  It  pro- 
posed that  the  Nationalist  members  should  withdraw  from 
Westminster  and  constitute  a  Voluntary  National  Council, 
whose  statutes  would  be  enforced  by  public  opinion.  It  desired 
also  to  set  up  voluntary  tribunals  for  the  settlement  of  civil  dis- 
putes, and  an  Irish  consular  service ;  to  boycott  English  goods 
when  possible,  and  to  discourage  Irish  enlistment  in  the  army 
and  police.  The  party  possessed  a  weekly  paper,  and  appealed 
to  the  example  of  Hungary  before  1867  ;  it  had  some  analogies 
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with  the  **  Young  Ireland  **  party  of  the  forties,  and  it  was  said 
to  consist  mainly  of  young  townspeople  of  the  middle  classes. 

Of  the  other  changes  in  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  during 
the  year,  by  far  the  gravest  was  the  resignation  through  ill- 
health  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake  (Longford^  W.),  sometime 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  and  afterwards  Attorney-General  of 
the  Dominion.  The  three  contested  elections  of  the  year  were 
in  North  Tyrone,  where  the  Liberal  won  after  an  exceptionally 
keen  struggle  by  a  majority  of  7 ;  in  North  Belfast,  where  a 
Unionist  defeated  a  Labour  candidate  (April  17),  and  in  West 
Down  (Sept.  6),  where  Lord  Arthur  Hill,  a  Unionist,  beat  a 
Liberal  by  a  substantial  majority,  after  a  partial  split  in  the 
local  Unionist  party. 

The  working  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts  continued  to  be 
hampered  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  funds  available  to  meet 
the  applications  for  purchase,  and  by  the  difficulties  in  issuing 
Irish  Land  Stock  (p.  246).  The  Report  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission, issued  September  18,  showed  that  between  December 
1905  and  the  corresponding  date  in  1906  the  number  of  tenants 
paying  instalments  of  purchase  money  had  increased  from 
19,065  to  32,449.  The  emigration  statistics,  issued  early  in 
April,  showed  that  35,344  natives  of  Ireland  emigrated  from 
Irish  ports  in  1906.  Of  these  more  than  76  per  cent,  went  to 
the  United  States,  and  about  9*6  per  cent,  to  Canada.  The 
emigration  was  below  the  average  of  the  five  years  1899-1904, 
though  above  that  of  1905,  which  was  the  lowest  on  record. 
Something  was  heard  early  in  the  year  of  a  proposed  short  sea 
route  from  either  Blacksod  Bay  in  Mayo,  or  Killery  Bay  near 
Galway,  to  Newfoundland,  and  via  Newfoundland  to  Canada, 
and  Parliamentary  powers  for  the  necessary  railways  were  ac- 
corded ;  but  nothing  was  definitely  decided  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Such  a  line  would  afiford  some  compensation  to  Ireland 
for  the  substitution  of  Plymouth  for  Queenstown  by  the  White 
Star  mail  steamers  on  their  homeward  voyages  which  was  a  con- 
sequence of  their  transference  (beginning  June  5)  from  Liverpool 
to  Southampton. 

The  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  Dublin  International 
Exhibition  (July  10)  passed  ofif  very  satisfactorily,  and  they 
received  a  cordial  popular  welcome.  The  exhibition,  which 
opened  on  May  4,  had  been  discountenanced  in  some  quarters 
as  discouraging  the  revival  of  Irish  industries.  It  was  not 
financially  successful,  but  it  was  visited  by  some  2,750,000  people, 
and  greatly  stimulated  the  development  of  Irish  tourist  traffic. 
The  wet  weather  did  severe  damage  to  the  potato  crop,  and 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  supply  seed,  for  de- 
ferred payment,  to  small  holders  through  the  local  authorities. 

Of  Nationalism  in  the  language  and  literature  there  is  little 
that  needs  special  note.  From  a  reply  by  Mr.  Birrell  to  Mr. 
O'Donnell  on  March  12  it  appeared  that  the  Treasury  had  re- 
fused to  sanction  an  increase  of  the  grant  of  5,000/.  a  year  for 
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teaching  Irish,  and  that  the  supply  of  Irish-speaking  teachers 
was  insufl&cient  for  compliance  with  the  rule  requiring  their  ap- 
pointment in  Irish-speaking  districts ;  so  that  the  training  colleges 
were  advised  to  make  the  study  of  Irish  compulsory.  A  curious 
episode  in  the  movement  for  a  national  drama  was  afforded  by 
the  enforced  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Synge's  "  Playboy  of  the  Western 
World,"  a  realistic  drama  of  sordid  peasant  life  in  Mayo,  at  the 
Abbey  Street  National  Theatre,  Dublin,  on  January  29,  which 
was  denounced  as  coarse  in  language  and  libellous  in  its  de- 
scriptions. Other  notable  incidents  of  very  different  orders  were 
the  mysterious  robbery  of  the  Crown  jewels  on  July  6,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Marconi  service  across  the  Atlantic  from  Clifden, 
Connemara,  on  October  17. 

A  serious  outbreak  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  began  in  Belfast 
early  in  the  year,  and  spread  to  Dublin  and  elsewhere,  but  de- 
clined during  the  last  six  months.  An  active  campaign  was 
undertaken  against  tuberculosis  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  and  subsequently  throughout  Ireland.  A 
medical  deputation  to  the  Lord -Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary 
on  November  30  advocated,  inter  alia,  regulation  of  milk  supplies, 
further  hospital  provision,  and  medical  inspection  of  school 
children.  A  favourable  reply  was  given.  The  President  of  the 
Irish  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  mentioned  that  the  disease 
caused  some  12,500  deaths  (over  15  per  cent,  of  the  total)  in 
Ireland.  The  lunacy  returns  showed  a  total  of  23,554  patients 
against  23,365  in  1906,  but  the  increase  was  considerably  less 
than  the  previous  average. 

In  regard  to  trade  and  industry  nothing  outside  Ulster  calls 
for  special  notice.  There  was  some  development  in  the  coal 
and  iron  industry  at  Ballycastle,  co.  Antrim,  and  great  pros- 
perity in  the  shipbuilding  trade  at  Belfast.  Messrs.  Harland 
&  Wolff's  output  for  the  year  amounted  to  75,015  tons,  in- 
cluding seven  large  steamers,  three  of  which  were  liners  of  more 
than  11,000  tons  each,  one  being  for  the  Aberdeen  Line  and  two 
for  the  Boyal  Mail  Service  to  South  America.  They  also  built 
a  colossal  tank  steamer  and  oil  barge,  and  the  new  bow  of  the 
SueviCy  which  was  fitted  on  at  Southampton,  where  they  were 
preparing  to  establish  a  branch.  They  made  preparations  at 
Belfast  for  building  vessels  even  larger  than  the  Lusitania.  The 
other  great  Belfast  shipbuilders,  Messrs.  Workman,  Clark  &  Co., 
built  63,245  tons,  including  an  Italian  passenger  liner  of  8,800 
tons,  which  was  launched  in  eight  months  from  commencement, 
and  others  of  more  than  6,000  tons.  In  the  linen  trades  the 
early  months  were  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  but  from  general 
causes,  particularly  the  American  financial  crisis,  there  was  a 
marked  decline  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  CHAPTER. 

Finance  and  Trade  in  1907. 

In  the  chapters  which  I  contributed  to  the  Annual  Register 
of  1905,  1906  and  1907,  I  was  able  to  deal  with  the  notable 
trade  expansion  which  began  towards  the  end  of  1904.  It  con- 
tinued to  gather  force  during  1905  and  1906  and  did  not  reach 
its  maximum  till  about  the  middle  of  1907.  But  there  set  in 
then  a  rather  pronounced  decline,  and  the  year  closed  with  the 
signs  of  reaction  very  evident.  Trade  moves  in  oscillations  of 
which  the  period  is  largely  influenced  by  the  world's  harvests 
of  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  etc.  The  products  which  depend  upon 
climate  are  the  chief  variable  factors  ;  when  they  are  plentiful, 
the  necessaries  of  life  become  cheap  and  the  producing  countries 
have  large  surpluses  which  they  exchange  for  the  manufactures 
of  the  industnal  countries ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
scarce  and  dear  we  see  an  inevitable  contraction  in  trade.  The 
**  boom "  of  1905  and  1906  was  much  assisted  by  a  series  of 
bountiful  harvests  nearly  all  over  the  world,  and  the  contraction 
which  began  in  1907  was  in  the  first  instance  due  to  the  pros- 
pects of  short  harvests  of  foodstuffs  and  the  rapid  advance  in  the 
price  of  wheat.  As  soon  as  there  began  to  be  a  marked  falling  off 
m  industrial  activity,  America,  the  land  of  feverish  expansion  and 
of  even  more  feverish  ispeculation,  got  into  trouble.  A  series  of 
financial  panics  were  experienced,  not  very  bad  until  October ; 
but  in  that  month  the  whole  fabric  of  credit  in  the  United  States 
was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Although  the  collapse  of  credit 
was  much  more  severe  in  America  than  elsewhere,  causing  as  it 
did  the  suspension  of  the  banking  system  for  some  months,  yet 
the  causes  which  led  to  this  collapse  were  in  operation  in  most 
other  countries.  The  trade  expansion  of  the  three  previous 
years  had  been  more  rapid  than  expansion  in  the  supplies  of 
**  money."  Everywhere  the  demands  ui)on  capital  were  insistent 
— for  railways,  manufactories,  mills,  ships,  docks,  etc. — and  the 
cost  of  capital  (the  rate  of  interest)  advanced  rapidly.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  world's  capital — bankers — became  uneasy,  and  not 
only  were  high  rates  of  interest  charged  for  loans,  but  there  was 
a  strong  tendency  in  many  countries  to  restrict  credit  and  even 
to  reduce  it  In  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  Canada 
this  cautious  process  certainly  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
trade  **  boom,"  but  it  had  the  more  than  compensatory  advan- 
tage of  saving  these  countries  from  the  devastating  collapse 
which  was  the  fate  of  the  United  States.  This  collapse  and  the 
steps  which  were  taken  by  British  and  European  bankers  to 
meet  it  deserve  some  description.  The  storm  burst  in  the 
United  States  on  October  22  in  the  shape  of  a  run  on  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust ;  within  four  days  the  crisis  had  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  several  banks  and  trust  companies  had 
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failed,  several  Stock  Exchanges  had  declared  themselves  shut 
until  further  notice,  and  a  number  of  private  firms  had  collapsed. 
On  October  26  the  Clearing- House  Committee  of  the  New  York 
Associated  Banks  decided  to  issue  clearing-house  certificates, 
a  device  that  has  several  times  been  resorted  to  before,  especially 
in  1893.  At  once  began  a  demand  for  gold  in  London,  and  large 
sums  vsrere  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  export  to 
America.  The  Bank  of  England  did  not  act  till  October  31, 
when  it  raised  its  rate  to  5J  per  cent.  It  followed  up  this  by 
raising  the  rate  to  6  per  cent,  on  November  4,  a  Monday.  The 
remarkable  figure  of  7  per  cent,  was  reached  on  November  7,  so 
that  the  Bank  rate  bad  gone  up  by  3  per  cent,  in  eight  days. 
On  the  same  day  the  Bank  of  France  raised  its  rate  to  4  per 
cent.,  and  the  rate  of  the  Bank  of  Belgium  was  advanced  to 
6  per  cent.  The  German  Beichsbank  rate  had  been  at  7^  per 
cent,  since  October  29,  and  other  minor  Continental  institutions 
followed  in  the  same  direction  to  the  extent  their  special  con- 
ditions required.  The  American  drain  upon  British  and  Euro- 
pean gold  (amounting  to  about  20,000,000/.)  caused  the  Bank  of 
England's  reserve  to  drop  to  17,694,000/.  on  November  6,  after 
which  date  it  recovered  steadily  ;  it  had  risen  to  23,674,0()0Z.  by 
December  11,  and  after  falling  again  to  19,681,000/.  on  December 
24,  owing  to  the  usual  holiday  and  end-of-the-year  requirements 
of  the  public,  recovered  to  24,273,000/.  by  January  8, 1908.  The 
crisis  was  over  then  as  regards  Europe,  but  in  the  United 
States  the  position  was  still  strained,  and  banks  which  were 
solvent  continued  to  suspend  payments  in  cash. 

I  have  referred  to  the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  foodstuffs  as 
one  factor  in  the  trade  declina  A  second  and  more  important 
influence  was  the  dearness  of  money  and  the  American  crisis 
during  the  autumn.  And  yet  a  third  adverse  influence  was  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  coal.  The  coal  industry  was  slow  in  feeling 
the  effects  of  the  general  trade  expansion,  but  towards  the  end  of 
1906  the  demand  both  at  home  and  abroad  was  very  active  and 
prices  began  to  move  up.  The  Continental  demand  was  especi- 
ally strong,  owing  chiefly  to  the  industrial  expansion  in  Germany 
and  France  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  removal  of  the  British 
export  tax  of  Is.  a  ton.  Grain  and  coal  were  almost  the  only 
commodities  to  be  considerably  higher  in  price  at  the  end  of 
December,  1907,  than  they  were  a  year  before,  and  the  prices  of 
these  commodities  are  of  the  nature  of  trade  barometers.  When 
they  are  both  high  there  must  be  a  contraction,  a  large  contrac- 
tion, in  general  industry. 

The  decline  in  industrial  activity  had  little  effect  on  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  until  quite  the  close  of  the 
year.  Although  new  business,  especially  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  and  their  various  branches,  fell  off  largely,  works  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  with  orders  placed  in  more  prosperous 
times.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  country's  export  and  import 
trade  constituted  a  new  **  record,"  and  one  which  will  not  easily 
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be  surpassed.  The  volume  of  trade,  which  reached  for  the 
first  time  1,000,000,000/.  sterling  in  1906,  increased  in  1907  to 
1,164,080,913/.,  being  an  increase  over  1906  of  95,514,595/.,  or 
8*9  per  cent.  Imports  rose  in  value  from  607,888,500/.  in  1906 
to  645,904,176/.,  an  increase  of  38,015,676/.,  equal  to  63  per 
cent. ;  exports  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
Kingdom  advanced  from  375,575,338/.  to  426,204,596/.,  an  in- 
crease of  50,629,258/.,  equal  to  13*5  per  cent. ;  and  the  re-exports 
of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  advanced  from  85,102,480/. 
to  91,972,141/.,  an  increase  of  6,869,661/.,  equal  to  81  per  cent. 
It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  that  while  the  imports  of 
"  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  **  slightly  declined, 
there  was  an  advance  in  the  exports  of  these  commodities  of 
36,645,000/.,  or  12  per  cent.  The  greatest  proportionate  advance 
in  exports  (27  per  cent.)  was,  however,  in  raw  materials,  of 
which  nearly  the  whole  increase  was  due  to  coal  and  coke. 
After  making  all  allowances  for  the  increase  in  the  trade  figures 
due  to  enhanced  prices  of  raw  materials  and  goods,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  trade  of  1907  showed  a  notable  advance, 
especially  in  the  export  of  British  manufactures. 

A  year  which  was  marked  by  a  still  active  trade  with  its 
demand  u]X)n  capital,  and  by  a  first-class  monetary  crisis  in  the 
United  States,  was  inevitably  bad  for  Stock  Exchange  business. 
During  the  autumn,  indeed,  London  had  to  deal  with  one  of  the 
biggest  liquidations  of  securities  known  in  modern  times  and 
came  through  the  ordeal  without  a  single  failure  of  first-class 
importance  But  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  securities 
was,  in  many  cases,  terrible.  The  American  market  had,  of 
course,  the  worst  shocks  to  sustain,  and  here  one  sees  such  falls 
as  61 1  in  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  to  123$,  of  42^  in  Chicago 
Milwaukee  to  110,  and  of  40  in  Canadian  Pacific  shares  to  160. 
Consols  and  other  British  Government  Stocks  were  fairly  steady 
— Consols  showed  a  range  of  6i  on  the  year  and  closed  2J  lower 
than  a  year  before — but  Home  Railway  stocks  dropped  heavily, 
partly  owing  to  the  labour  difficulties  which  threatened  a  general 
strike.  These  difficulties  were  overcome,  if  not  permanently, 
at  least  for  some  years,  by  the  courage  and  skill  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  whose  instance 
conciliation  boards  have  been  set  up  by  all  the  railway  com- 
panies and  their  servants.  The  greatest  fall  in  Home  Railway 
stocks  was  shown  by  London  and  Brighton  Deferred,  which 
declined  38J  to  83^,  but  Metropolitan  dropped  19  to  41  after 
being  as  low  as  31^.  The  railways  and  omnibus  companies 
which  serve  London's  huge  population  have  all  been  in  trouble 
on  account  of  the  excessive  competition  between  them  and  the 
lowness  of  the  fares  charged.  Steps  are  being  taken  by  com- 
bination and  agreement  to  improve  their  position  by  advancing 
the  fares  if  possible,  and  reducing  competition.  Foreign  rail- 
way securities  also  fell  very  much  ;  and  among  miscellaneous 
securities  there  were  striking  drops  such  as  40  in  Hudson's  Bay 
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to  76^,  and  14^  in  Peruvian  Corporation  Preferred  to  31|.  Eio 
Tinto  fell  23|  to  66f  as  the  result  of  the  collapse  in  the  cop- 
per market. 

The  year  was  marked  by  very  wide  fluctuations  in  the  prices 
of  commodities.  During  the  first  five  months  prices  moved 
almost  continuously  upwards,  continuing  the  advance  which 
began  in  1905,  and  in  May  the  average  was  higher  than  it  had 
been  for  twenty-five  years.  This  large  advance  contributed 
much  to  the  expansion  of  the  figures  of  foreign  trade.  But  in 
May  the  decline  set  in,  except  in  foodstuffs,  which  advanced 
rapidly,  and  the  course  of  most  commodities,  more  particularly 
of  metals,  was  steadily  downwards.  Coal  and  cotton,  it  is  true, 
ended  1907  at  a  higher  level  than  at  the  close  of  1906,  but  these 
exceptions  made  the  movements  of  other  prices  the  more  con- 
spicuous. It  was  to  some  extent  the  advance  in  foodstuffs 
which  caused  the  industrial  raw  materials  to  fall,  but  the  most 
potent  cause  was  the  American  financial  panic  and  the  falling 
off  in  industrial  activity  in  America,  Germany,  and  to  some 
extent  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  metals  the  movements  were 
beyond  calculation.  Copper  ranged  between  1101.  12s.  a  ton 
and  551.  10s,  and  closed  at  601.  15s.  Straits  tin.  was  quoted  at 
as  much  as  2001,  a  ton  and  closed  at  1191.  Pig  iron  (Cleveland) 
reached  a  level  of  625.  6d.  a  ton  and  fell  to  48«.  9d.  Among 
textile  materials  cotton  alone  advanced.  Coal  reached  the 
highest  level  in  September,  but  in  spite  of  a  subsequent  fall 
closed  from  25.  to  35.  a  ton  higher  than  at  the  end  of  1906.  In 
grain  there  was  a  notable  advance,  as  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. At  the  top  wheat  had  an  advance  of  IO5.  6d.  per  quarter 
for  English  and  125.  to  145.  for  foreign,  and  flour  was  up  about 
95.  a  sack.  Maize,  barley  and  oats  were  also  up,  but  not  quite 
to  the  same  extent  as  wheat,  and  tea  and  coffee  materially 
advanced.  This  advance  in  foodstuffs  was,  unfortunately,  made 
use  of  in  political  controversy,  a  proceeding  which  must  be 
deplored  by  all  fair-minded  persons,  though  it  was  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  unhappy  manner  in  which  intricate  trade  ques- 
tions have  come  to  be  handled  by  party  politicians  of  both  sides 
who  do  not  in  the  least  understand  them. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  the  year  1907  was  one  of 
disappointed  hopes  ending  in  depression.  And  if  the  United 
Kingdom  suffered  less  than  its  great  rivals,  it  was  because  of  the 
greater  prudence  of  its  manufacturers  who  had  the  sense  to  see 
that  the  expansion  of  1905  and  1906  could  not  continue  for  ever. 
One  of  the  certain  disadvantages  of  a  protective  system  is  that  it 
leads  to  too  great  stimulus  of  production  in  times  of  prosperity,  a 
course  which  makes  the  reaction  in  duller  times  the  more  sudden 
and  violent.  The  British  manufacturers  are  fairly  well  supplied 
with  orders  which  will  last  for  some  months,  but  there  has  been 
a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  new  business  coming  for- 
ward. Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  national  industry  of 
shipbuilding,  which  looks  aa  if  a  very  slack  period  was  before  it. 
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The  majority  of  the  yards  depend  for  their  existence  on  the 
building  of  trading  liners  and  cargo  tramps,  a  class  of  vessels 
already  much  over-supplied.  Indeed  the  shipping  industry,  in 
spite  of  the  immense  expansion  in  the  ocean-carrying  trade  of 
the  past  three  years,  has  obtained  little  good  from  it.  Tonnage 
has  all  through  been  in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce, and  the  enormous  output  of  new  steamers  has  made  the 
situation  worse,  especially  as  the  world's  trade  is  now  on  the 
down  grade. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  year  1907  was  of  exceptional  interest 
to  the  observer,  but  one  of  great  difl&culty  to  most  traders.  It 
has  been  a  period  of  violent  fluctuations — in  the  value  of  money, 
in  the  movement  of  securities,  in  the  prices  of  the  staple  com- 
modities. It  has  marked  the  top  of  the  trade  cycle,  and  no  one 
can  say  for  how  long  the  downward  movement  will  continue. 
In  these  modern  days,  when  trade  is  so  closely  international  and 
the  whole  world  instantly  feels  ^  weakness  or  a  strength  in  any 
one  country,  trade  oscillations  tend  to  become  shorter.  A  boom 
lasts  for  less  time  than  it  once  did ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  de- 
pression is  more  quickly  lived  through. 

F.  Harcourt  Kitchin. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

FRANCE  AND   ITALY. 
I.  FRANCE. 

At  first  sight  the  political  situation  in  France  may  seem  to 
have  altered  but  little  during  the  year  in  respect  either  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Government  or  of  the  issues  of  current  political 
and  journalistic  controversy.  Nevertheless  there  were  interest- 
ing changes  in  party  tactics,  programmes,  and  attitudes ;  and 
the  events  in  the  South  and  the  unrest  in  the  ports  tended  to 
reawaken,  even  among  the  most  advanced  Eadical  groups,  the 
instincts  of  authority  and  national  self-preservation. 

The  law  of  January  2  regulating  public  worship  had  scarcely 
been  promulgated  when  the  Catholics  declared  that  it  could  not 
be  put  in  force.  Certain  parish  priests  had  asked  their  bishops 
whether  they  were  to  make  the  requisite  preliminary  declaration 
of  public  meeting  for  the  performance  of  worship.  The  reply 
was  in  the  negative ;  meanwhile,  the  police  officials  were 
ordered  to  draw  up  statements  of  breaches  of  the  new  law  com- 
mitted by  the  clergy,  as  a  preliminary  to  legal  proceedings 
against  them.  France  seemed  to  have  returned  to  the  struggles 
and  bloodshed  attendant  on  the  taking  of  the  inventories  in 
1906.  In  many  departments  proceedings  were  actually  begun 
against  members  of  the  clergy,  among  them  parish  priests  and 
even  bishops  guilty  of  having  said  Mass  or  sung  vespers  without 
having  made  the  preliminary  declaration  in  question.  Some  of 
the  courts  inflicted  slight  penalties  ;  at  Arras  the  cathedral  was 
the  scene  of  riot  and  bloodshed.  In  the  midst  of  these  disturb- 
ances the  session  opened.  The  official  staflfs  of  the  Chamber 
and  the  Senate  were  re-elected  unopposed,  and  the  Senate  at 
once  began  to  debate  the  Budget.  M.  Poincar^  who  had  been 
appointed  reporter  of  the  Budget  Committee,  set  forth  the 
features  of  the  financial  situation  with  incomparable  authority 
and  clearness;  but  he  refused  to  have  his  speech  placarded 
throughout  France  at  the  public  expense,  though  the  Senate 
desired  to  do  so.  Thanks  to  the  activity  displayed  by  the  Upper 
House,  the  debate  on  the  Finance  Bill  was  finished  by  January 
25,  and,  the  Chamber  having  agreed   to  omit   certain  ill-con- 
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sidered  provisions,  such  as  the  tax  on  proprietary  medicines, 
the  Budget  was  definitely  voted  on  January  30  so  as  to  avoid 
another  vote  on  account  for  a  month.  This  was  an  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  Finance  Minister  announced  his  firm  intention 
of  introducing  the  Budget  of  1908  early  enough  to  give  the 
Legislature  time  to  examine  it  thoroughly,  so  that  the  French 
people  should  at  last  receive  that  definitely  reformed  Budget 
which  Ministers  invariably  promise  on  entering  office  and 
postpone  to  the  Greek  Kalends  when  installed  there.  Not 
much  surprise  was  created  by  the  announcement  made  at  the 
same  time  by  M.  Caillaux,  the  Finance  Minister,  that  he  had  at 
last  solved  the  problem  of  the  income  tax.  He  explained  his 
solution  in  its  broad  outUnes  to  his  constituents  in  the  Sarthe. 
But  before  the  discussion  of  financial  reform  began  in  the  Press, 
the  existence  of  the  Cabinet  was  endangered  by  an  unexpected 
outbursl  from  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  French  bishops  had  met  at  the  Ch&teau  de  la  Muette 
to  find  some  means  of  reconciling  the  conflicting  demands  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  Pope.  Negotiations  with  the  Pre- 
fects were  cautiously  begun.  While  the  courts  showed  their 
usual  caution  with  regard  to  the  priests  summoned  before  them, 
one  of  the  members  for  the  Yonne,  M.  Etienne  Flandin,  invited 
the  Chamber  to  eUminate  the  difficulty  by  aboHshing  the  de- 
claration requisite  under  the  law  of  public  meeting.  This 
liberal  solution  appeared  so  satisfactory  that  the  Ministry  em- 
bodied it  in  a  Bill.  On  January  30,  in  a  debate  in  the  Chamber 
on  the  religious  question,  M.  Clemenceau  declared  that  the  way 
in  which  the  law  of  1905  had  been  passed  had  **  placed  them  in 
the  midst  of  incoherence,*'  but  that  was  not  his  fault ;  he  had 
been  placed  there  by  others,  and,  parodying  the  phrase  of 
Marshal  Macmahon  at  the  Malakofif,  he  exclaimed,  **  J'y  suis, 
j  y  reste."  Hereupon  M.  Briand  gathered  up  his  papers  and 
left  the  Ministerial  bench.  The  news  of  his  departure  having 
been  broken  to  M.  Clemenceau,  the  latter,  with  disconcerting 
promptitude,  followed  his  colleague,  brought  him  back,  and 
expressed  his  regret  for  having  oflfended  him.  The  crisis  was 
averted,  but  the  incident  necessarily  increased  M.  Briand's 
authority ;  and  he  constrained  not  only  the  Ministry,  but  the 
Chamber,  to  solve  the  problem  set  by  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  by  diplomacy  and  conciliation,  rather  than  summarily 
and  by  force. 

This  prudent  policy  was  exhibited  even  more  clearly  in  the 
circular  of  February  3,  dealing  with  the  conditions  on  which 
rectory  houses  might  be  let  to  parish  priests  and  incumbents. 
The  negotiation  of  the  clauses  of  the  eighteen  years'  lease  to  he 
concluded  between  the  incumbents  and  the  mayors  respectively 
had  been  semi-officially  entrusted  to  M.  de  Selves,  Prefect  of 
the  Seine.  At  the  Cabinet  Council  of  Saturday,  February  16, 
M.  Clemenceau  complained  that  the  prolongation  of  these 
negotiations  set   up   a  strain   among   the   recognised   Radical 
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groups  too  serious  to  disregard.  M.  Briand  made  a  spirited 
reply,  and  it  was  arranged  that  explanations  should  be  given  in 
the  Chamber  on  the  Monday  following.  The  discussion,  how- 
ever, was  postponed  for  a  day.  In  the  interval,  the  passions 
that  had  been  aroused  subsided  ;  and  on  February  19,  when  the 
interpellations  of  M.  Paul  Meunier  and  M.  Guieysse  were 
reached,  the  groups  composing  the  Ministerial  majority  had 
already  agreed  on  the  terms  of  the  vote  of  confidence  to  be 
moved  by  M.  Sarrieu  on  behalf  of  the  Delegation  of  the  Left. 
In  this  debate  M.  Briand  showed  that  he  had  never  taken  any 
step  without  first  securing  the  unanimous  approval  of  his  col- 
leagues. He  had  anticipated  (he  added)  that  to  give  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Churches  to  the  Communes  would  be  equivalent  to 
making  them  a  present  of  a  nest  of  vipers.  His  frankness  was 
rewarded  by  a  majority  of  approximately  400  to  30,  and  the 
authority  added  by  this  new  victory  permitted  him  to  Confront 
the  difficulties  of  the  position  at  his  ease. 

One  of  these  difficulties  was  set  up  by  the  seizure  of  the 
papers  found  at  the  residence  of  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Mgr. 
Montagnini  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  277).  These  docu- 
ments were  divided  into  two  lots.  Those  prior  to  the  breach 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican  and  the  departure  of 
the  Nuncio  were  handed  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador, 
who  was  authorised  by  his  Government  to  receive  them.  The 
rest,  notably  the  estimates  formed  of  French  public  men  by 
Mgr.  Montagnini,  were  retained.  A  Parliamentary  Committee 
was  elected  to  examine  them  after  the  decision  should  have 
been  given  in  the  proceedings  taken  against  the  Abb6  Jouin, 
cur6  of  St.  Augustin,  whose  prosecution  for  resistance  to  the 
law  of  separation  had  originally  led  to  their  discovery  and 
seizure.  (The  Abb6,  it  may  be  added,  was  convicted  of  having 
incited  to  resistance  against  the  law  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of 
sixteen  francs  and  costs.) 

This  seizure  of  papers  better  disregarded  might  pass  for  a 
concession  to  the  extremists  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
It  brought  Ministers  little  profit.  On  March  8,  the  electric 
workers  in  Paris  went  on  strike  suddenly  at  8  p.m.  This  strike 
was  a  sort  of  experimental  mobilisation  of  the  forces  of  revolu- 
tion, decided  on  by  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  to 
show  its  power.  It  came  as  a  complete  surprise  and  roused 
acute  feeling.  The  Government  intervened  at  once.  An  inti- 
mation was  given  through  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to  the 
Electric  Workers*  Union  that,  if  the  strike  should  continue,  the 
sapj^r  corps  of  military  engineers  should  be  placed  at  the  com- 
panies' disposal.  This  intervention  was  promptly  denounced  by 
the  Socialist  Press  as  an  abuse  of  authority ;  and  on  March  11, 
M.  Jaur^s  made  it  the  subject  of  an  interpellation.  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  replied  that  society  had  the  right  to  live,  and  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  Government  was  to  ensure  the  exercise  of  that 
right.     His  contention  was  endorsed  by  378  votes  to  68. 
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A  day  later  (March  12)  the  explosion  on  the  battleship  J^ia, 
in  dock  at  Toulon,  brought  the  public  painfully  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  the  restoration  of  order  and  discipline  in 
the  Navy.  The  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  principal 
Ministers  attended  the  victims'  funerals ;  the  Chamber  and  the 
Senate  each  appointed  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  disaster.  There  was  no  clear  proof,  though  there  were 
some  indications,  that  the  explosion  was  caused  maliciously ; 
but  it  was  clear  that  naval  discipline  was  not  what  it  had  been 
formerly.  If  the  explosion  was  due  to  spontaneous  combustion 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  powder  on  board,  why 
had  the  proper  officers  omitted  to  see  to  the  removal  and  re- 
placement in  due  time  of  the  suspected  stores?  The  Navy 
needed  firm  and  vigilant  control.  The  mercantile  marine,  too, 
gave  ground  for  anxiety.  A  fresh  strike  of  naval  reservists 
{insorUs  maritimes)  was  attempted  at  the  same  time  and  was 
only  checked  with  difficulty.  The  great  seaport  of  Nantes, 
which  of  late  years  had  notably  recovered  its  importance,  was 
paralysed  at  the  end  of  March  by  a  dockers'  strike,  accompanied 
with  disorder.  These  disturbances  were  encouraged  by  emis- 
saries sent  from  Paris  by  the  Confederation  of  Labour,  which 
was  trying  its  strength  to  some  extent  in  all  directions.  A 
preliminary  debate  on  the  subject  took  place  in  the  Chamber  on 
March  21.  The  Government  promised  to  maintain  order. 
Some  days  later,  there  was  a  debate  on  interpellations  dealing 
with  the  law  prescribing  a  weekly  day  of  rest.  Its  effects  had 
excited  general  discontent  among  the  smaller  traders,  and  the 
Government,  between  two  fires,  decided  to  admit  that  it  was 
defective,  and  promised  an  amending  Bill.  Before  adjourning 
for  Easter,  the  Chamber  gave  the  Ministry  a  free  hand  by  ap- 
proving (unanimously)  the  Ministerial  declarations  regarding 
the  murder  of  Dr.  Mauchamp  at  Marrakesh  and  the  occupation 
of  Ujda  (post,  Chap.  VIL),  but  at  the  same  time  it  requested 
the  discharge  as  early  as  possible  of  the  recruits  called  up  in 
1903,  and  it  approved  the  transfer  of  General  Bailloud  from  an 
eastern  command  (at  Nancy)  to  a  southern  (at  Montpellier) 
for  having  spoken  of  *'  the  coming  war  '*  in  a  speech  delivered 
to  his  troops. 

The  firat  part  of  the  ordinary  session  ended  amid  an  im- 
pression of  unsettlement.  The  "Parliamentary  majority  had 
never  been  so  strong  and  so  ready  to  follow  the  Government ; 
but  the  latter  seemed  to  be  hesitating  between  various  policies, 
and  it  was  clear  to  every  one  that  serious  differences  of  opinion 
were  exhibited  in  the  Cabinet  whenever  the  final  form  was  dis- 
cussed of  one  of  the  most  important  Bills  in  the  programme, 
that  dealing  with  officials.  Would  these  officials  have  the  right  • 
of  combination  ?  \Vhile  Ministers  debated,  their  subordinates 
acted,  and  on  all  sides  associations  were  formed,  not  merely  foe 
mutual  aid  but  for  defence  of  their  members*  private  interests 
and  for  the  employment,  on  occasion,  against  the  State  of  the 
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authority  which  that  State  had  given.  The  question  was  put 
clearly  during  the  recess. 

On  April  6,  M.  Clemenceau  had  sent  the  representatives  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Teachers  an  answer  to  their  me- 
morial claiming  to  benefit  by  the  law  of  1884  on  Trade  Unions. 
The  right  of  combination  was  refused  them.  Next  day,  the 
streets  of  Paris  were  strewn  with  bills  exhibiting  an  "  open 
letter  **  to  the  Prime  Minister,  signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Central  Committee  for  the  defence  of  the  right  of  combina- 
tion for  servants  of  the  State,  the  departments  and  the  munici- 
palities. Among  the  signatories  were  a  number  of  teachers  and 
postal  officials.  M.  Briand,  with  his  customary  decision,  sum- 
moned before  himself  a  teacher  who  had  signed  the  seditious 
document,  and  after  examining  him,  caused  him  to  be  cited 
before  the  Departmental  Council  of  Primary  Education — a  body 
composed  of  teachers  elected  by  their  colleagues  and  of  officials 
nominated  by  the  Prefect.  It  acquitted  the  teacher ;  neverthe- 
less, the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  dismissed  him.  Some  days  later, 
the  General  Confederation  of  Labour  decided  on  a  strike  of  the 
provision  trades ;  but  it  was  a  complete  fiasco.  A  few  journey- 
men bakers  were  simple  enough  to  obey  the  order ;  but  their 
places  were  filled  at  once.  The  strike  of  caf^  waiters  was 
equally  ineffective.  M.  Lepine,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  easily  got 
the  disturbers  under  control.  The  serious  fire  which  destroyed 
part  of  the  naval  arsenal  at  Toulon  on  April  23  stimulated 
Ministerial  energy  ;  and  some  days  afterwards,  a  number  of  the 
speakers  and  emissaries  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labour 
were  arrested  at  Paris  and  Nantes.  They  were  committed  for 
trial  at  the  Assizes,  and  received  severe  sentences  a  little  later. 

Upon  the  reassembling  of  the  Chamber  on  May  7,  a  long 
debate  arose  on  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  with 
special  reference  to  trade  unionism.  Attacked  by  the  Right,  by 
the  Socialists,  and  even  by  a  section  of  the  Radical  Socialists, 
it  had  also  to  defend  itself  against  charges  of  favouritism  which 
unfortunately  were  well  founded.  MM.  Steeg,  Deschanel, 
and  Ribot  were  not  much  kinder  to  the  Cabinet  than  its  im- 
placable enemies  among  the  Right.  However,  when  the 
division  came  (May  13)  the  majority  again  became  sufficiently 
compact ;  the  declarations  of  the  Government  were  approved 
by  343  to  210. 

After  this  debate,  which  had  occupied  six  sittings,  the 
Chamber  resumed  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  already  passed  by 
it  and  modified  by  the  Senate,  for  preventing  illicit  interference 
in  elections,  of  which  the  disquieting  increase,  especially  in  the 
South  of  France,  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  in  these  pages. 
The  Bill  was  designed  to  heal  this  social  evil ;  but  the  way  in 
which  the  discussion  was  carried  on  gave  grave  reasons  for 
believing  that  only  too  many  politicians  were  interested  in 
maintaining  abuses  which  were  universally  denounced  in  public. 
Fraud  was  not  only  rife  in  politics,  it  showed  an  alarming  pre- 
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valence  and  extension  in  the  economic  sphere,  particularly  in 
regard  to  food  and  drink.  This  was  the  motive  first  appealed 
to  for  the  demonstrations  in  the  South  of  France.  An  economic 
crisis  had  arisen.  As  in  1893,  the  excessive  abundance  of  three 
successive  vintages  had  brought  about  a  glut  of  wine.  A  crusade 
of  the  ** beggars'*  of  the  South  was  organised  by  agitators, 
some  SociaUst,  others  Monarchist,  others  again  professing  in- 
dependence of  party  politics.  From  May  15  to  June  9,  noisy 
and  picturesque  multitudes  were  impelled  by  an  enthusiasm 
tinged  with  frenzy  to  traverse  vast  distances,  denouncing  some 
persons,  acclaiming  others,  and  demanding  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  at  once  discover  the  remedy  for  their  sufferings 
and  apply  it.  These  disturbances  generated  other  disorders 
infinitely  more  disquieting.  A  strike  against  taxes  was  decreed ; 
at  Narbonne  there  was  serious  rioting,  and  the  troops  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  keeping  order  were  driven  by  the  menaces  of 
the  crowd  to  use  their  weapons  with  effect.  In  that  town  and 
at  Agde,  there  were  outbreaks  among  the  troops,  who  were 
recruited  from  the  distressed  districts  and  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement.  The  Agde  mutineers  marched  on  B^ziers, 
but  were  eventually  persuaded  to  submit.  At  Perpignan  the 
prefecture  was  burnt ;  elsewhere  a  sub-prefect  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  vine-growers  among  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to 
restore  order. 

In  the  presence  of  these  disturbances  the  Government  had 
at  first  attempted  a  policy  of  conciliation.  The  Chamber  had 
been  induced  to  debate  a  Bill  ready  since  April,  intended  to 
check  watering  and  excessive  sugaring  of  wines.  The  latter 
was  a  means  of  raising  the  alcoholic  strength  ;  the  two  combined 
facilitated  the  extensive  over-production  of  very  inferior  wine. 
But  everywhere  the  mayors  resigned ;  local  administration  was 
suspended ;  strong  measures  were  unavoidable.  Some  of  the 
incidents  of  the  struggle  were  picturesque,  notably  the  visit 
paid  by  M.  Marcellin  Albert,  **the  King  of  the  Beggars,**  to 
M.  Clemenceau  on  Sunday,  June  23,  at  a  time  when  a  warrant 
was  out  for  his  arrest.  M.  Clemenceau,  however,  directed  him 
to  go  home  and  surrender,  and  he  did  so.  These  incidents  were 
not  disposed  of  in  Parliament  until  after  midnight  on  June  28-29, 
when  the  Chamber,  by  323  to  233,  affirmed  its  confidence  that 
the  Government  would  secure  respect  for  law  and  the  restora- 
tion of  order  in  the  South.  The  same  day  the  Senate  voted, 
almost  without  debate,  the  law  on  watering  and  sugaring  of 
wines. 

The  large  majority  obtained  by  the  Ministry  on  June  29 
was  due  only  to  the  disinclination  of  its  adversaries  to  take  office 
at  so  critical  a  time.  The  lost  opportunity  did  not  recur.  To 
give  an  apparent  satisfaction  to  the  advanced  groups,  the 
Ministry  asked  the  Chamber  to  begin  work  on  the  Income  Tax 
Bill.  Speeches  on  both  sides  were  delivered  to  empty  benches, 
to  be  followed  up  in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  November.     A^ 
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members  were  about  to  meet  their  constituents,  they  pressed 
the  Cabinet  to  produce  popular  measures.  The  question  of  the 
discharge  before  their  due  time  of  the  recruits  forming  the  con- 
tingent of  1903,  postponed  by  General  Picquart,  was  discussed 
afresh ;  and  the  Chamber  directed  the  Ministry  to  release  not 
only  those  soldiers  who  had  completed  two  years*  service,  but 
also  those  whose  discharge,  for  one  reason  or  another,  had  been 
delayed.  M.  Jaur&s  and  other  southern  deputies  demanded,  but 
in  vain,  the  suppression  of  a  proviso  retaining  in  the  service 
the  mutineers  of  the  17th  infantry  regiment  who  had  been 
sent  to  Gafsa  and  Tunis  after  their  mutinies  at  B^ziers  and 
Agde  (p.  279).  The  question  was  made  one  of  confidence,  and  the 
Government  was  supported  by  394  to  124.  It  was  but  a  modest 
victory,  for  the  discharge  of  the  soldiers  of  the  1903  contingent 
would  involve  an  exceptional  reduction  of  the  effective  strength, 
and  was  not  without  danger.  Finally,  after  the  customary 
vote  of  the  four  direct  taxes,  the  Chambers  stood  adjourned  on 
July  13. 

Freed. from  their  rigid  guardianship,  the  Ministry  had  pro- 
blems of  great  intricacy  to  solve.  In  the  first  place  it  had  to 
revive  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the  nation  among  the 
rebellious  multitudes  of  the  South,  and  to  baffle  the  political 
intrigues  covered  by  the  economic  crisis.  The  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  M.  Sarraut,  had  resigned  on 
June  18  to  avoid  associating  himself  with  measures  of  repres- 
sion. On  July  20  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Maujan,  Deputy  of 
the  Seine,  an  ex-officer,  who  had  acquired  great  authority  in 
the  Radical  Press  as  an  opponent  of  the  anti-militarists.  This 
choice  was  all  the  more  significant  because  on  the  same  day  a 
serious  announcement  had  been  made  at  a  Cabinet  Council; 
General  Hagron,  Vice-President  of  the  Higher  Army  Council 
and  Commander-in-Chief  designate  in  the  event  of  mobilisation, 
had  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  command.  Some  days  later 
General  Metzinger,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Madagascar, 
followed  his  exampla  The  reason  assigned  was  the  disorganisa- 
tion set  up  in  the  Army  by  the  mode  of  application  of  the  two 
years*  service  law.  General  de  Lacroix,  Commander  of  the 
Lyons  division,  was  at  once  appointed  to  the  prospective  chief 
command ;  but  the  retirement  of  these  two  high  officers  pro- 
duced a  painful  impression.  It  led  to  measures  being  taken  for 
the  restoration  of  discipline  in  the  southern  regiments.  The 
War  Minister  ordered  changes  in  the  garrisons  and  severely 
repressed  the  disturbances  at  Perpignan. 

The  whole  Cabinet,  meanwhile,  seemed  disposed  to  substitute 
severity  for  the  moderation  hitherto  exhibited  towards  the  insur- 
gents in  the  south.  The  resignations  of  the  mayors  and  their 
assistants,  some  of  them  public  and  dramatic,  had  become 
definitive,  and  an  inter-departmental  meeting  had  been  sum- 
moned by  the  promoters  of  the  insurrection,  at  Argeliers,  the 
birthplace  of  the  movement.     An  Executive  Committee  had 
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been  organised  there  which  was  in  fact  a  Government.  In 
some  communes,  the  resigning  mayor  had  the  door  of  the  Mairie 
walled  up  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  provisional  commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  Government  to  take  his  place.  The 
taxes  were  no  longer  paid ;  or  else  the  taxpayers  who  desired 
to  submit  to  the  authorities  were  maltreated  and  beaten.  The 
suspension  of  municipal  life  set  up  grave  difficulties  from  which 
the  strikers  themselves  were  the  chief  sufferers.  The  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  M.  Dujardin- 
Beaumetz,  deputy  for  the  Aude,  who  had  remained  a  member 
of  the  Government  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his  compatriots, 
went  to  Carcassonne  to  attempt  a  settlement,  and  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  enabling  rational  counsels  to  prevail.  Little  by 
httle  the  mayors  returned  to  their  posts.  The  outcry  about 
adulteration  had  injured  the  vine-growers  primarily,  by  furnish- 
ing arguments  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  rivals  of  the  French 
exporters  of  wine. 

The  elections  for  the  renewal  of  one-half  of  each  Depart- 
mental and  District  Council  took  place  on  July  28  and  August 
4,  and  showed  the  degree  in  which  the  agitation  in  the  South 
had  penetrated  below  the  surface.  In  some  vine-growing  con- 
stituencies, indeed,  candidates  refused  to  stand  and  the  electors 
to  vote ;  but  in  France  as  a  whole  the  elections  were  conducted 
amid  profound  calm.  The  final  outcome  was  a  victory  for  the 
Badicals  and  Eadical  Socialists,  or,  if  the  term  is  preferred,  the 
Bepublicans  of  the  Left,  over  the  Bepublicans  of  the  Bight 
and  the  Nationalists  on  the  one  side  and  the  Socialists  on  the 
other.  This  last  party  was  drawn  different  ways  by  the  con- 
flicting influences  of  its  leading  speakers,  MM.  Vaillant,  Guesde 
and  Jaur^s,  and  was  also  undermined  by  the  propaganda  of 
the  labour  unions  and  the  anti-militarists.  It  was  necessary  to 
clear  up  the  situation,  the  more  so  as  the  Socialists  had  to  face 
the  debate  with  the  German  Social  Democrats  at  Stuttgart  at 
the  International  Socialist  Congress.  But  at  the  Congress  of 
Nancy  the  majority  of  the  delegates  contented  themselves  with 
condemning  the  policy  of  alliance  with  the  Badicals,  and  did 
not  venture  formally  to  disavow  the  anti-militarists.  This  atti- 
tude entailed  two  results,  both  equally  disagreeable  for  the 
unified  Socialists  of  France.  It  profoundly  disorganised  the 
Socialist  forces,  because  many  Socialist  deputies  could  not  do 
without  Radical  votes;  and  it  brought  on  them  the  censure  of 
foreign  Socialists,  who  did  not  mean  to  give  up  their  rights  as 
citizens,  and  could  not  without  the  ^vest  danger  expose  them- 
selves to  the  charge  of  being  men  without  a  country. 

As  M.  Clemenceau  was  leaving  for  Carlsbad,  two  events 
outside  France  attracted  public  attention ;  the  publication  of 
the  Papal  EncycHcal  Pascendi  condemning  Modernism,  and  the 
massacre  at  Casablanca,  which  was  to  cause  the  despatch 
thither  of  an  expedition  under  General  Drude.  In  France, 
General  Picquart,  the  War  Minister,  by  a  mere  circular  an- 
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nounced  his  intention  of  abandoning  the  old  system  of  local 
recruiting,  the  objections  to  which  had  been  exhibited  by  the 
disturbances  in  the  South,  and  of  substituting  the  former 
practice  of  interchanges  in  the  contingent  of  recruits  in  such  a 
way  as  to  remove  young  soldiers  from  the  influence  of  their 
own  district.  The  session  of  the  Departmental  Councils  showed 
how  strongly  the  attacks  on  the  Army  were  condemned  by  the 
great  majority  in  France.  From  all  parts  evidence  poured  in 
of  the  disquietude  set  up  by  the  spread  of  Anarchist  doctrines. 
Those  most  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  declared  that  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  moral  disorganisation  of  the  Army  was  the 
character  of  the  teaching  given  in  the  schools.  During  the 
recess  remedies  for  the  evil  were  actively  discussed  ;  its  gravity 
was  apparent  to  every  one.  Towards  the  end  of  the  recess  two 
public  ceremonies  gave  the  Republican  party  its  opportunity  of 
making  known  the  attitude  it  desired  to  take  up  in  the  coming 
session,   which  would  possess  high   importance.     The  gravest 

Eroblems  dealt  with  by  the  existing  Legislature  were  about  to 
e  taken  in  hand.  This  session  would  show  whether  the 
Radicals,  who  controlled  the  Government  and  the  majority  in 
the  Chamber,  retained  the  energy  and  political  good  sense  that 
they  had  possessed  when  in  Opposition.  These  two  ceremonies 
were  the  occasion  of  the  speeches  which  attracted  most  attention 
during  the  recess.  They  were  the  inauguration  of  the  monu- 
ment to  M.  Ren6  Goblet  at  Amiens,  and  that  of  the  Asvlum 
and  Town  Hall  at  La  Fert6  Bernard.  In  Picardy,  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  paid  a  tribute  to  M.  Goblet  which  was  as  brilliant  as  it 
was  belated,  and  asserted  the  necessity  of  awakening  a  religion 
of  patriotism  in  the  souls  of  Frenchmen.  In  the  Sarthe,  M. 
Caillaux  and  M.  Briand  expounded  their  programmes.  The 
former  set  himself  to  prove  that  his  Income  Tax  Bill,  especially 
as  amended  by  the  Committee  which  had  dealt  with  it,  de- 
served an  emphatic  popular  welcome.  The  latter  announced 
that  as  soon  as  the  Chamber  met  again  he  would  ask  it  to  aid 
him  to  complete  his  work.  Meantime  the  Radical  and  Radical 
Socialist  party  held  a  Congress  at  Nancy  which  attracted  much 
attention.  It  formulated  the  conditions  of  alliance  with  the 
Socialists  at  elections. 

The  autumn  session  began  on  October  22.  The  programme 
was  very  full.  First  of  all,  the  Budget  had  to  be  voted.  The 
Government  announced  its  fixed  intention  of  avoiding  votes  on 
account  by  all  possible  means.  The  discussion  of  the  Bill  on 
the  devolution  of  ecclesiastical  property  had  to  be  quickened, 
and  the  criticisms  met  which  were  called  out  by  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government,  especially  in  regard  to  Morocco. 
The  Bill  on  ecclesiastical  property  was  first  of  all  dealt  with  in 
the  Chamber.  It  was  extremely  urgent.  Difficulties  of  all 
sorts  were  arising  in  connection  with  the  bequests  for  religious 
purposes  before  the  passing  of  the  Law  of  Separation.  The 
Pope,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  forbidden  the  creation  of  the 
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Public  Worship  Associations  authorised  by  the  law  to  receive 
such  bequests,  and  to  replace  the  vestries  {fabriques)  which  had 
hitherto  held  them.  The  bequests  had  therefore  passed  to  the 
local  authorities,  and  the  heirs  of  the  testators,  instigated  by 
the  militant  Catholics,  had  brought  actions  against  these  au- 
thorities claiming  restitution  of  the  funds  in  question  on  the 
ground  of  non-performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  bequest, 
especially  that  of  providing  Masses  for  the  testators'  souls. 
They  had  the  personal  sympathy  of  the  majority  of  the  judicial 
bench.  M.  Briand's  Bill  proposed  to  protect  these  local  au- 
thorities, while  allowing  direct  heirs  only  to  reclaim  the  be- 
quests; and  it  was  retrospective  in  operation,  in  spite  of  a 
provision  to  the  contrary  in  the  Civil  Code,  which  was  ingeniously 
turned.  After  a  long  debate  on  the  question  of  principle,  with 
much  repetition  of  the  well-worn  arguments  on  the  respective 
rights  of  society  and  conscience,  the  alternative  Bills  of  MM. 
Groussau  and  Uenys  Cochin  were  disposed  of,  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  was  affirmed  by  411  votes  to  163,  and  its  examination 
in  detail  begun  (Oct.  30).  Without  actually  obstructing,  the 
Clerical  leaders  contested  the  Bill  line  by  line ;  the  third 
clause  occupied  an  entire  month.  Only  at  the  end  of  December 
was  the  law  passed. 

November  was  properly  the  Budget  month  in  the  Chamber, 
December  in  the  Senate.  The  haste  with  which  the  deputies 
hurried  through  their  most  urgent  duty  was  not  to  their  credit. 
There  was  no  general  debate,  no  serious  examination  of  the 
various  provisions ;  the  Chamber,  once  so  jealous  of  its  privi- 
leges, seemed  to  have  resigned  its  right  of  supervision  in 
favour  of  the  Budget  Commission. 

On  November  11,  in  the  debate  on  the  Estimates  for  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  M.  Charles  Benoist  invited  the  Chamber 
to  reconsider  the  vote  of  1906  by  which  the  payment  of  mem- 
bers had  been  increased  from  9,000  francs  to  15,000.  His 
motion  was  received  with  uproar,  and  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority.  The  official  division  list,  published  next  day,  was 
found,  to  the  general  surprise,  to  contain  among  the  supporters 
of  the  reduction  the  name  of  M.  Sarrien,  formerly  Prime 
Minister,  now  President  of  the  Kadical  party  and  of  the  Dele- 
gation of  the  combined  groups  of  the  left.  His  party  censured 
him ;  he  resented  the  censure,  and  resigned.  This  episode 
emphasised  the  gravity  of  the  mistake  made  by  the  Chamber 
in  its  hasty  decision  to  increase  the  payment  in  1906.  The 
Opposition  seized  on  the  charge,  and  the  discontent,  instead  of 
gradually  dying  down,  increased. 

The  Foreign  Office  Estimates  gave  another  opportunity  for 
discussing  the  affairs  of  Morocco.  The  Socialist  and  Monarchist 
Opposition  was  sparing  of  its  sarcasms  against  M.  Pichon  and 
General  Picquart,  whose  optimistic  assurances  had  been  curi- 
ously falsified  by  events.  However,  after  an  interpellation 
occupying  two  sittings  (Nov.  12  and  13)  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
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the  Ministry  was  passed  by  464  to  54.  It  had  been  predicted 
that  the  Colonial  Estimates  would  bring  disaster  to  the  Ministry. 
Colonial  scandals  were  frequent ;  every  week  oflBcials  were 
charged  with  abuse  of  power,  cruelty,  and  waste  of  public 
money.  The  mode  of  obtaining  oflBcials  for  the  Colonial  ad- 
ministration was  defective,  and  the  supervision  was  faulty. 
M.  Milli^s-Lacroix,  the  Colonial  Minister,  found  his  position 
endangered ;  but  he  saved  himself  (Nov.  19)  by  promising  strict 
inquiry  and  severe  punishment  for  the  guilty. 

The  Army  Estimates  had  much  more  serious  results.  The 
debate  on  them  only  began  on  November  29  ;  a  few  days  later 
the  loss  of  the  steerable  balloon  Patriey  which  escaped  from 
Verdun  and  disappeared  in  the  west — some  fragments  being 
eventually  picked  up  in  the  north  of  Ireland — intensified  the 
public  feeling  of  alarm  already  set  up  by  the  newspapers  and 
the  technical  military  reviews.  Unfortunately,  while  the  ex- 
perts demanded  strict  measures  in  the  interest  of  discii)line  and 
drill,  the  deputies,  thinking  primarily  of  their  re-election,  con- 
tested these  requirements,  and  demanded  reductions  of  the  term 
of  service.  Thus  on  the  vote  of  the  Army  Estimates,  M.  Gervais, 
one  of  the  deputies  for  the  Seine,  and  other  Radical  Socialists 
followed  General  Picquart  in  demanding  that  the  two  periods  of 
four  weeks  respectively  during  which  reservists  were  required 
to  serve  with  their  regiments,  should  be  reduced  to  fifteen  and 
twenty-one  days  respectively,  and  the  period  of  training  of  the 
territorial  army  from  fifteen  days  to  seven.  The  Government  did 
not  venture  to  risk  defeat,  and  allowed  the  change  to  pass,  count- 
ing on  the  Senate  to  protect,  as  in  previous  years,  the  interests  of 
national  defence.  But  in  the  Senate  the  Army  Commission  had 
no  disposition  for  a  conflict  with  the  Chamber  on  a  question  which 
recurred  periodically,  and  the  majority  of  its  members  decided 
to  give  way.  Thereupon  M.  de  Freycinet  and  M.  M^ziferes,  its 
President  and  Vice-President,  resigned.  Their  protest  had  con- 
siderable effect.  The  debate  on  the  Budget  in  the  Senate  was 
again  too  hurried  to  be  very  profound.  This  was  another  conces- 
sion to  the  imperious  Lower  House.  M.  Poincar^,  the  Reporter 
of  the  Committee,  had  set  forth  in  masterly  fashion,  as  usual, 
the  criticisms  and  reservations  suggested  to  him  by  the  ill- 
balanced  Budget,  the  defects  of  which  the  Chamber  had 
intensified ;  but  the  fear  of  resort  to  a  vote  on  account  suflBced 
to  bring  the  recalcitrant  Senate  to  terms.  Its  amendments  were 
vain  protests,  only  noticed  by  the  Chamber  as  a  matter  of  form, 
and  were  almost  all  rejected.  Still  the  Budget  debate  led  to 
one  very  serious  result.  It  was  recognised  that  the  liquidation 
of  ecclesiastical  properties  was  giving  rise  to  grave  abuses,  that 
some  of  the  liquidators,  on  various  pretexts  of  the  most  grotesque 
character,  allotted  considerable  sums  to  themselves,  and  that 
the  funds  coming  from  the  dissolved  religious  orders  were  being 
wasted.  M.  Combes  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  give  a 
fresh  sign  of  Ufe,  and,  on  the  plea  of  clearing  himself  from 
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responsibility,  demanded  a  thorough  inquiry.  The  Minister  of 
Justice  agreed,  and  on  December  31  the  Senate  voted  it.  On 
leaving  the  House  after  the  debate,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  M. 
Guyot-Dessaigne,  was  seized  with  heart  failure,  and  died  in  a 
few  moments.  This  necessitated  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Ministry. 

The  year  ended  amid  a  general  feeling  of  disquietude.  The 
Chamber  was  somewhat  impatient  of  the  guidance,  at  once 
inconsistent  and  nervous,  of  the  Cabinet ;  the  Cabinet  was 
drawn  different  ways  by  its  nominal  head  and  by  the  growing 
authority  of  M.  Briand.  The  country  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  second  year  of  the  Parliament  was  almost  barren ;  the 
Morocco  question  instead  of  being  settled  was  becoming  more  in- 
volved. Finally,  while  the  national  unity  of  France  was  imperilled 
by  the  events  in  the  South,  her  moral  unity  was  more  and  more 
compromised  by  religious  questions,  her  security  lessened  by  the 
weakening  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  There  were  many  black 
clouds  on  the  horizon. 


II.  ITALY. 

Most  of  the  political  problems  still  to  be  solved  by  Italian 
statesmen  presented  themselves  with  less  urgency  in  1907  than 
-in  previous  years.  Such  are  the  relations  between  the  Kingdom 
and  the  Papacy,  the  preservation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  con- 
currently with  the  strengthening  of  friendly  relations  with 
France  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium 
between  the  North  and  South  of  the  Kingdom.  Favoured  by 
circumstances,  the  Giolitti  Ministry  not  only  maintained  itself 
in  power,  but  strengthened  its  position ;  while  its  chief  strove 
for  success  in  administration,  his  active  collaborator,  Signor 
Majorana,  could  certainly  boast  of  success  in  finance.  More- 
over, steady  improvement  m  the  Budget  had  a  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  general  progress  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  religious  question  could  not  but  assume  a  new  aspect 
in  consequence  of  the  losses  suffered  by  Roman  Catholicism  in 
France.  The  Pope's  interest  was  to  seek  in  Italy  the  support 
no  longer  furnished  him  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church. 
In  January  a  marked  sign  of  this  tendency  was  given  by  the 
substitution  of  Italy  for  France  as  the  protecting  Power  at 
Constantinople  for  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
This  agreement  between  the  Italian  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Holy  See  was  not  calculated  to  please  Austria-Hungary,  whose 
suspicions  are  easily  roused  when  the  Eastern  Question  is  con- 
cerned ;  we  shall  see  how  the  relations  between  Germany's  two 
partners  in  the  Triple  Alliance  became  complicated,  and  how 
frontier  incidents  and  Irredentist  challenges  multiplied. 

The  session  opened  on  January  10.  The  President  of  the 
Chamber,  Sgr.    Biancheri,  had   declared   his   intention   of  re- 
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signing  his  office ;  and  the  Prime  Minister  vainly  endeavoured 
to  induce  him  to  change  his  mind.  Sgr.  Marcora  was 
elected  without  difficulty,  in  spite  of  the  objections  to  him  felt 
by  many  deputies  of  the  Right  and  Centre.  His  election  was 
regarded  as  a  personal  triumph  for  Sgr.  Giolitti,  who  also 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Senate  to  vote  the  Army  Penal  Code, 
and  the  Chamber,  shortly  after,  to  approve  the  Estimates  for 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  a  very  large  majority. 
Strengthened  by  its  success,  the  Government  had  no  trouble  in 
repressing  the  agrarian  disorders  caused  by  the  suffering  in  the 
provinces  of  Cosenza  and  Catanzaro,  and  aggravated  by  the 
return  of  ItaUan  emigrants  coming  home  in  large  numbers  from 
Central  and  South  America.  There  was  less  excuse  for  the 
agitators  who  systematically  disorganised  the  railway  service, 
and  called  forth  complaints  from  the  trading  classes,  the  public, 
and  the  Legislature.  Religious  troubles  were  complicated  with 
socialistic.  In  consequence  of  a  violent  anti-clerical  demonstra- 
tion, for  which  an  opportunity  was  given  by  the  anniversary  of 
the  punishment  of  Giordano  Bruno  and  by  the  death  of  Giuseppe 
Carducci,  the  Italian  Catholics  resolved  to  federate  their  chief 
societies  for  concerted  and  simultaneous  action  and  to  demand 
that  the  Chamber  should  stop  the  violent  attacks  incessantly 
made  by  the  comic  papers  on  the  Pope.  At  Naples,  where  the 
suspension  of  the  municipal  government  was  about  to  end,  the 
Catnolics  had  established  a  very  active  Committee,  which 
organised  the  supporters  of  Sgr.  Caretto,  the  former  mayor, 
in  each  parish,  and  prepared  to  capture  the  municipal  Council 
of  the  first  city  of  the  Kingdom.  To  sum  up,  the  first  three 
months  of  the  political  year  in  Italy  were  not  very  eventful. 
The  Ministry  was  weakened  by  the  death  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  Sgr.  Gallo,  and  by  the  illness  almost  at 
the  same  time  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Sgr.  Massimi  and  Sgr.  Majorana.  On  March  18,  the 
Chamber  adjourned  till  April  23,  and  the  Senate  followed  a  few 
days  later.  While  Sgr.  Giolitti  retired  to  his  estate,  the 
electoral  struggle  at  Naples  absorbed  attention  throughout 
Italy.  It  was  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  elections  would 
be  conducted  when  the  Catholics  had  definitely  given  up  their 
policy  of  abstention.  The  Clerical  victory  was  brilliant,  but  the 
Vatican,  satisfied  by  this  demonstration  refused  to  be  drawn 
into  suspending  the  prohibition  of  Catholics  from  taking  part  in 
politics,  and  called  the  more  impatient  of  its  followers  severely 
to  order  by  interdicting  Don  Roinolo  Murri,  the  leader  of  the 
Christian  Democrats. 

The  movements  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Ministers  of  other 
countries  caused  questions  of  foreign  policy  and  equilibrium  in 
the  Mediterranean  to  receive  close  attention  during  the  Piaster 
recess.  In  March,  Prince  Biilow  came  for  a  period  of  rest  at 
Rapallo ;  Signor  Tittoni  had  an  interview  with  him  of  some 
hours'   duration.     Some  days   afterwards,   the   King  of   Italy 
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visited  Athens  and  was  entertained  by  King  George  of  Greece. 
Later,  King  Edward  VII.  was  welcomed  at  Gaeta  by  Victor 
Emmanuel  (April  18)  and  Sgr.  Tittoni  meanwhile  conferred 
with  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  the  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
the  British  Foreign  Ofl&ce. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Ministers  met  at  Rome  and  pre- 
pared for  the  resumption  of  Parliamentary  proceedings.  Sgr. 
Lacava,  a  member  of  the  Chamber,  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Finance  in  the  place  of  Sgr.  Massimi.  Almost  immediately 
afterwards,  however,  Sgr.  Majorana,  the  Minister  of  the 
Treasury,  fell  ill,  and  asked  for  two  months'  leave.  He  could 
not  have  borne  the  strain  of  the  session,  which  was  in  fact  very 
severe.  The  Socialists,  exasperated  by  the  progress  made  by 
the  Catholics,  pitilessly  attacked  the  Government ;  the  Minis- 
terialists met  their  adversaries  energetically,  and  attacked  them 
whenever  they  gave  the  slightest  opening,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
loan  granted  by  the  Bank  of  Italy  to  Sgr.  Ettore  Ferri.  The 
energetic  action  of  the  Ministry  on  the  occasion  of  the  Labour 
demonstrations  of  May  1  disconcerted  the  Socialists ;  and  the 
reception  of  Cardinal  Lorenzelli  at  Lucca  with  military  honours 
and  salutes  of  artillery  irritated  them.  Hence  on  May  9  Sgr. 
Barzilai  interpellated  the  Government  on  its  concessions  to 
Clericalism.  The  Prime  Minister's  reply  was  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber;  and,  some  days  later,  the  King, 
having  visited  Venice,  received  the  visit  of  the  Patriarch,  Cardinal 
Cavallari,  in  great  state.  Repeatedly  defeated  on  such  issues, 
the  Socialists  raised  them  again  and  again;  for  they  felt  the 
danger  to  their  propaganda  involved  in  an  agreement  between  the 
Moderates  and  Catholics. 

These  debates,  however,'  did  not  appreciably  delay  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Budget.  Its  successive  divisions  were  brought  before 
the  Chamber  with  monotonous  regularity.  On  May  15,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  once  morfe  called  upon  to  explain, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  votes  for  his  department,  Italy's  attitude 
in  the  play  of  European  alliances.  The  ally  of  certain  Powers, 
the  friend  of  others,  she  contributed  by  her  ingenuity  and 
dt»xterity  to  maintain  the  existing  armed  peace.  No  sooner  had 
the  Chamber  applauded  the  programme  of  the  Minister  whose 
duty  it  was  to  preserve  peace,  than  it  was  called  on  to  give  the 
Minister  of  War,  General  Vigano,  the  means  of  maintaining  the 
military  power  of  the  nation.  His  plan  contemplated  an  expen- 
diture in  the  next  thirteen  years  of  200,000,0(30  francs.  The 
Chamber,  however,  voted  only  60,000,000,  and  insisted  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  sums  previously  voted  should  be  supervised 
by  a  Commissioner  of  Inquiry.  At  Naples,  the  excesses  of 
the  Camorra  went  on  under  the  new  municipality  as  under 
the  old,  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  was  severely  criticised 
in  consetiuence.  Finally,  the  votes  for  the  Navy,  and  especi- 
ally the  supplementary  appropriations  for  works  in  the  mer- 
cantile ports,  were  only  agreed  to  after  the  intervention  of  the 
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Prime  Minister,  who  was  constrained  to  silence  the  objection 
of  a  combination  of  private  interests  by  making  the  question 
one  of  confidence. 

The  Nasi  case  was  again  discussed  in  the  Chambers.  For 
the  fifth  time,  the  ex-Minister  of  Education  had  been  re-elected 
at  Trapani.  All  Sicily  held  demonstrations  in  his  favour  on 
June  23 ;  and  the  Court  of  Cassation  declared  that  the  ordinary 
tribunals  had  no  power  to  try  him.  The  Chamber  then  decided 
to  impeach  him  before  the  High  Court.  After  an  exciting 
debate,  in  which  Sgr.  Nasi  energetically  resisted  his  accusers, 
it  nominated  three  conmiissioners  to  support  the  prosecution. 
Having  voted  the  Budget,  it  adjourned  for  the  recess.  The 
Budget  for  1907-8  showed  a  revenue  of  2,000,000,000  francs 
(80,000,000Z.)  and  an  expenditure  of  1,945,000,000  francs 
(77,800,000/.).  Under  the  Budget  for  1906-7,  the  duty  on 
mineral  oils  had  been  lowered  50  per  cent,  from  April  1, 
1907. 

While  the  members  of  the  Chamber  fled  from  the  Roman 
summer,  the  Senate,  transformed  into  a  High  Court,  was  facing 
the  grave  problem  of  Sgr.  Nasi's  case.  After  some  natural 
hesitation,  the  President,  Sgr.  Canonico,  ordered  his  arrest 
and  that  of  his  secretary,  Sgr.  Lombardo,  who  was  implicated 
likewise.  This  decision  caused  fury  in  Sicily.  All  classes  and 
parties  protested  against  a  measure  which  was  represented  as  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  South  by  the  jurists  of  the  North. 
Indignation  meetings  and  popular  demonstrations  were  organised 
on  a  great  scale.  But  the  other  provinces  had  their  attention 
far  more  occupied  by  the  publication  of  the  new  syllabus  directed 
by  the  Pope  against  the  Modernists  (p.  281).  The  whole  eflfort 
made  by  the  expositors  and  scholars  among  Italian  or  French 
Catholics  to  reconcile  modem  thought  and  the  scientific  spirit 
with  faith  and  religion  was  summarily  condemned  (July  17). 
This  uncompromising  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See  had, 
in  regard  to  Italian  politics,  one  serious  result ;  it  justified  the 
manifestoes  recently  published  by  the  Freemasons  of  Rome  and 
warning  the  Italian  Liberals  against  the  efforts  lavishly  made 
by  the  Catholics  to  attract  them.  The  result  was  a  sudden 
change  of  attitude,  to  which  Sgr.  Tittoni  nearly  fell  a  victim. 
While  the  Foreign  Minister  employed  his  vacation,  or  at  least 
a  few  days  of  the  Parliamentary  recess,  in  receiving  the  visit  of 
Baron  Aehrenthal  at  Desio  and  returning  it  at  the  Semmering, 
the  rumour  arose  that  the  principal  aim  of  the  visits  was,  not 
to  disperse  the  light  clouds  that  might  have  risen  between  the 
allies,  but  to  induce  Austria-Hungary  to  join  Italy  in  demand- 
ing at  the  Hague  Conference  that  the  Papacy  should  be  invited 
to  take  part  in  its  deliberations  on  disarmament.  The  Foreign 
Minister  contradicted  the  news  with  unusual  animation  ;  but 
the  Radical  Press  nevertheless  seized  the  opportunity  to  urge 
the  Premier  to  break  with  so  compromising  a  colleague,  and  to 
make  the  Ministry  at  last  homogeneous  by  eliminating   the 
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members  of  the  Eight.  Just  then  Sgr.  Gianturco,  a  NeapoH- 
tan  and  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  was  compelled  to  resign 
through  ill-health.  His  place  was  taken  by  Sgr.  P.  Bertolini, 
a  deputy ;  but  Sgr.  Tittoni  was  retained  in  his  post,  and  the 
Government  faced  and  repelled  the  attacks  of  its  adversaries 
during  the  short  autumn  session.  It  had,  moreover,  exhibited 
its  energy  by  again  keeping  down  the  Unionist  railway  agitators. 
An  agrarian  strike  in  the  province  of  Ferrara  had  been  kept  in 
check  during  July ;  another,  designed  to  set  up  a  general  strike, 
had  been  repressed  at  Bari  with  some  severity ;  and  the 
Socialists'  demonstrations  at  Florence  and  Parma  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  Congresses  had  not  been  well  received  by  the 
mass  of  the  population.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  party 
ultimately  decided,  in  November,  that  there  should  be  neither 
a  railway  strike  nor  interference  with  the  working  of  the  lines. 
This  question  enabled  the  new  Minister  of  Public  Works  to 
achieve  a  sufficiently  flattering  Parliamentary  success.  When 
interpellated  on  December  6  by  the  Socialists  member  for  Milan, 
who  ended  his  speech  by  demanding  an  **  administrative  am- 
nesty "  for  the  railway  servants  punished  for  breach  of  discipline, 
Sgr.  Bertolini  answered  by  denying  that  the  railway  workers 
had  the  right  to  strike,  and  declaring  that  he  would  be  firm,  as 
well  as  benevolent,  in  the  direction  of  the  great  public  services 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

The  case  of  Sgr.  Nasi  then  occupied  the  Chamber.  The 
Senate,  converted  into  a  High  Court,  had  held  prolonged  sittings 
at  which  the  conmiissioners  of  the  Chamber  and  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  had  between  them  exhausted  the  resources  of 
legal  artifice.  The  President  of  the  Senate,  Sgr.  Canonico, 
had  broken  down,  and  the  first  Vice-President,  Sgr.  Blasema, 
had  completed  his  task. 

In  its  sitting  of  December  18,  the  Chamber  made  up  its 
mind  rather  tardily  to  discuss  the  interpretation  of  Article  37  of 
the  Constitution,  giving  the  Chamber  the  right  of  directing  the 
arrest  of  Ministers  and  of  bringing  them  before  the  High  Court. 
After  a  thorny  debate,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that 
the  procedure  followed  toward  the  defendant  was  regular,  and 
thus  that  the  precedent  now  created  would  for  the  future  have  the 
force  of  law.  Another  debate,  followed  with  still  greater  interest 
by  the  Chamber,  was  that  on  the  payment  of  members.  The 
question  was  hardly  ripe  for  settlement,  but  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  raised  proved  that  the  state  of  public  feeling  on  it  had 
been  appreciably  modified. 

To  sum  up,  the  year  had  been  laborious,  and  in  spite  of  the 
agrarian  disorders  of  Ferrara  and  the  earthquakes  in  Calabria, 
it  had  brought  Italy  prosperity  in  the  main.  In  comparison 
with  the  preceding  years,  it  might  count  among  the  most 
favourable ;  comparing  Italy  with  other  nations,  her  lot  was  not 
the  worst. 
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CHAPTEE  IL 

GERMANY  AND   AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
I.  GERMANY. 

The  result  of  the  German  elections  of  1907  was  a  triumph  of 
the  Government  over  the  Socialists,  whose  number  in  the  new 
Eeichstag  was  reduced  from  79  to  43,  though  their  total  poll 
was  increased  from  3,010,771  in  1903  to  3,250,000,  far  more  than 
that  of  any  other  single  party  in  the  Empire.  The  two  other 
parties,  however,  which  had  joined  with  the  Socialists  in  inflict- 
mg  the  defeats  of  the  Government  in  the  previous  year,  were 
returned  in  somewhat  larger  numbers  than  before,  though  not 
sufl&ciently  to  counterbalance  the  heavy  losses  of  the  Socialists ; 
the  Centre  obtained  105  seats  instead  of  104,  with  an  increase  of 
their  total  poll  from  1,876,902  to  2,274,097,  the  Poles  obtained 
20  seats  instead  of  16,  their  total  poll  increasing  from  347,784 
to  449,818.  The  other  parties,  whose  total  poll  was  more  than 
a  million  less  than  that  of  the  Centre,  the  Socialists  and  the 
Poles,  were  distributed  as  follows,  their  previous  strength  being 
shown  in  brackets ;  the  two  Conservative  parties,  83  (74) ;  the 
National  Liberals,  55  (51);  the  Eadical  parties,  51  (36);  the 
anti-Semites,  including  the  Agrarian  League,  30  (21) ;  and  one 
Dane  and  one  Lorrainer.  The  Government  took  a  more  active 
part  in  the  elections  than  it  had  done  on  any  previous  occasion. 
On  January  1,  Prince  Btilow,  in  an  open  letter  to  General  von 
Liebert,  President  of  the  '*  Imperial  Association  for  combating 
the  Socialist  Democracy,'*  member  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  Pan-Germanic  League  and  a  keen  supporter  of  the  Navy 
League,  made  a  violent  attack  on  the  Socialists,  describing 
'them  as  the  enemies  of  property,  religion,  and  the  Fatherland, 
and  as  a  party  whose  pohcy  can  only  lead  to  reaction,  illustrat- 
ing his  thesis  by  the  remark  that  Eobespierre  *'  was  succeeded 
by  the  sword  of  Buonaparte."  He  was  prepared  to  work  with 
every  party  '*  which  respects  great  national  points  of  view," 
but  though  '*no  one  in  Germany  desires  a  personal  regime," 
"  the  great  majority  of  the  German  people  is  most  emphatically 
against  a  party  r^r/tm«."  He  accordingly  suggested  that  "the 
parties  of  the  Eight,  the  National  Liberal  party,  and  the  Eadi- 
cal groups  which  incline  still  further  to  the  Left  .  .  .  might 
gain  so  much  ground  in  the  election  campaign  as  to  be  able  to 
form  a  majority  as  occasion  demanded."  The  Liberal  and 
Eadical  organs,  however,  declared  that  they  would  not  adopt 
the  Chancellor's  suggestion  in  the  absence  of  any  indication 
that  the  Government  would  promote  Liberal  measures,  and  the 
Conservative  ones  that  there  can  be  no  coalition  with  the 
Liberals  unless  they  should  be  converted  to  Conservatism. 
Eef erring  to  the  criticisms  made  on  his  letter,  the  Chancellor, 
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in  a  speech  to  a  Berlin  committee  which  had  arranged  to  give 
him  a  dinner,  denied  that  there  was  any  danger  of  absolutism ; 
the  Emperor  had  **no  thought  of  claiming  rights  which  do  not 
appertam  to  him  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
stitution/* and  in  the  present  elections  there  was  '*  no  question 
of  any  popular  right  except  the  right  to  be  represented  by  a 
majority  which  will  help  the  federated  Governments  to  maintain 
German  prestige  and  will  not  desert  brave  German  soldiers  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy."  This  indeed  was  the  real  issue  on 
which  the  election  was  fought ;  it  was  a  question  of  patriotism 
and  national  prestige,  and  accordingly  many  electors  who  under 
any  other  circumstances  would  have  voted  against  the  Govern- 
ment, or  not  have  voted  at  all,  on  this  occasion  gave  it  their 
support,  especially  as  they  were  further  led  to  believe  by  the 
Chancellor  that  the  enemies  of  Germany  abroad  were  hoping 
for  a  Sociahst  and  Clerical  victory.  When  the  news  of  the 
Socialists'  defeat  became  known,  an  enthusiastic  crowd  assembled 
in  front  of  the  Chancellor's  palace,  and  addressing  them  from 
the  balcony  he  said,  referring  to  Prince  Bismarck's  saying, 
"  Put  the  German  nation  in  the  saddle,  and  it  will  be  able  to 
ride,"  that  he  hoped  and  believed  that  the  German  people  had 
that  day  shown  that  it  still  can  ride,  adding  that  ''  the  whole 
world  will  recognise  that  the  German  nation  sits  firmly  in  the 
saddle,  and  that  it  will  ride  down  everything  which  places  itself 
in  the  way  of  its  well-being  and  its  greatness." 

The  most  active  and  energetic  of  the  allies  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  electoral  campaign  against  the  Centre  and  the 
Socialists  was  the  German  Navy  League  in  the  person  of  its 
manager,  Major-General  Keim,  who  in  1905  had  been  obliged 
to  retire  from  its  executive  in  consequence  of  a  teleg;ram  from 
the  Emperor  expressing  disapproval  of  its  Chauvinistic  agitation 
(Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  285).  During  the  elections,  the 
General,  who  had  apparently  been  again  received  into  the  favour 
of  the  Court  and  the  Government,  disseminated  15,000,000 
leaflets,  of  which  124,000  were  sent  to  school  teachers,  wrote  to 
Prince  Salm,  the  President  of  the  League,  that  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  had  provided  out  of  a  fund  raised  by  private  sub- 
scriptiop  a  sum  of  30,000  marks  (1,500/.)  for  the  cost  of  their 
publidttion,  and  in  a  letter  to  a  Prussian  judge  who  was  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  elections,  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Government  would  show  its  gratitude  for  the  activity  of  the 
League  and  **  will  now  have  the  courage  to  bring  in  a  sensible 
Navy  Bill."  At  a  meeting  of  the  League  at  Cologne  on  May 
12,  General  Keim  moved  that  in  view  of  the  uninterrupted 
development  of  naval  armaments  by  foreign  countries,  the 
German  programme  of  naval  construction  as  laid  down  in  the 
Navy  laws  of  1900  and  1906  ought  to  be  carried  out  at  a  more 
rapid  rate,  and  in  a  bellicose  speech  compared  Germany  to  **a 
man  with  only  a  walking-stick  "  who  had  fallen  among  **  ruf- 
fians armed  with  bludgeons."     The  motion  was  carried  with 
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much  enthusiasm,  after  Field-Marshal  von  Hahnke  had  con- 
veyed to  the  meeting  the  Emperor's  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  League's  **  magnificent  work."  In  December,  however, 
great  dissatisfaction  was  caused  in  the  South  German,  and 
especially  the  Bavarian,  branches  of  the  League,  most  of  whose 
members  belonged  to  the  Centre  party,  by  the  election,  as  its 
President,  of  General  Keim,  who,  besides  having  been  the  chief 
agitator  against  the  Centre  at  the  general  election,  was  the 
mainspring  of  the  agitation  for  a  much  larger  increase  of  the 
Navy  than  that  proposed  by  the  Government  Prince  Ludwig, 
the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Bavaria,  together  with  his  son.  Prince 
Ruprecht  and  all  the  members  of  the  Bavarian  branch  conse- 
quently resigned,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Baden 
branch.  The  moderate  members  of  the  League  in  Prussia  were 
advised  by  the  Berliner  Tagblatt  also  to  retire,  *'  as  the  League 
has  been  the  source  of  the  constant  agitation  which  threatened 
to  put  Germany  at  enmity  with  the  whole  world,  and  especially 
with  England." 

The  new  Reichsrath  was  opened  on  February  19  with  a 
Speech  from  the  Throne  declaring  that  the  German  nation,  called 
upon  to  give  its  decision  in  the  difference  between  the  Federated 
Governments  and  the  majority  of  the  last  Reichstag,  had  shown 
that  it  wished  to  have  the  honour  and  estate  ojf  the  nation 
faithfully  and  strongly  guarded  in  no  petty  party  spirit.  **  In 
such  strength  of  national  feeling  uniting  citizens,  peasants  and 
workmen,"  proceeded  the  Speech,  **  the  destinies  of  the  Father- 
land are  well  protected.  As  I  am  resolved  to  respect  conscien- 
tiously all  constitutional  rights  and  privileges,  so  I  am  confident 
that  the  new  Reichstag  will  recognise  it  as  its  supreme  duty  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  intelligently,  and  with  readiness  to  act, 
our  position  among  the  civilised  nations."  In  the  debate  which 
followed  most  of  the  party  leaders  criticised  Prince  Billow's 
conduct  during  the  elections,  and  were  very  sceptical  as  to  the 
possibility  of  forming  a  Liberal-Conservative  **  bloc  "  such  as  he 
hoped  for.  The  Radical  leader,  Herr  Wiemer,  intimated  quite 
plainly  that  his  party  would  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  good- 
will on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but  would  demand  Liberal 
measures,  one  of  the  most  pressing  of  which  was  a  redistribu- 
tion of  seats,  as  the  Reichstag  has  under  the  existing  law  be- 
come **  a  caricature  of  a  representative  Chamber."  He  also 
sharply  criticised  the  commercial  policy  of  the  Government  and 
the  election  campaign  which  it  had  conducted  through  the 
instrumentality  of  General  Keim  and  the  Navy  League.  Minis- 
ters took  part  in  elections  in  England  and  France,  but  there 
they  were  party  leaders,  while  in  Germany  the  Government 
professed  to  be  above  party,  and  its  employment  of  Government 
officials  and  Army  officers  for  purposes  of  electoral  agitation 
was  entirely  illegitimate.  The  anti-Semite  leader,  Herr  Lieber- 
mann  von  Sonnenberg,  said  that  in  his  distribution  of  gifts  the 
Chancellor  had  given  the  Conservatives  the  fruit  and  the  Lib- 
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erals  the  flowers,  that  the  offspring  of  a  union  between  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  Liberals  would  be  a  mongrel,  and  that  the 
Liberals  would  soon  discover  that  Prince  Biilow  would  not  be 
able  to  govern  on  Liberal  lines  as  they  conceived  them ;  while 
Herr  Schrader,  head  of  the  Free-thinking  section  of  the  Badical 
party,  declared  that  he  was  prepared  to  support  a  reasonable 
Colonial  policy,  but  that  any  one  who  should  believe  that  he 
and  his  political  friends  were  going  to  sacrifice  their  convictions 
to  any  Conservative-Liberal  formula  would  be  very  much  mis- 
taken. The  general  disapproval  vnth  which  Prince  Billow's 
interference  in  the  elections  was  viewed  by  the  House  was 
manifested  by  the  cancelling  by  the  Electoral  Committee  of  the 
election  of  a  Conservative  who  was  opposed  by  a  Socialist 
candidate,  on  the  ground  that  during  the  election  the  Chancellor 
had  telegraphed  to  the  local  paper  that  all  bourgeois  parties, 
regardless  of  their  differences,  must  combine  in  voting  against 
a  Socialist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince's  position  in  the 
country  was  considerably  strengthened  by  the  removal  from  the 
Court  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Camarilla  which  had  for 
some  years  been  undermining  his  influence  with  the  Emperor, 
and  was  said  to  have  brought  about  the  fall  of  Count  Caprivi 
in  1894.  These  were  Prince  Philip  Eulenburg,  General  Count 
Kuno  Moltke,  Commander  of  Berlin,  and  General  Count  Hohe- 
nau ;  their  downfall,  however,  was  not  ovnng  to  their  political 
activity,  but  to  certain  charges  of  disgraceful  moral  depravity 
which  were  made  against  them  by  Herr  Maximilian  Harden, 
editor  of  the  Zukunft,  and  which  were  brought  to  the  Emperor's 
notice  by  the  Crown  Prince.  Count  Kuno  Moltke  gave  up  his 
appointment  as  Commandant  of  Berlin  and  was  placed  on  half- 
pay  ;  he  then,  in  order  to  clear  his  character,  challenged  Herr 
Harden  to  fight  a  duel  with  him,  but  the  latter  did  not  accept 
the  challenge,  and  finding  that  the  Public  Prosecutor  would  not 
take  up  his  case,  the  Count  brought  an  action  for  libel  against 
his  accuser.  The  action  was  tried  by  a  young  judge  with  two 
assessors,  a  butcher  and  a  milkman,  at  the  end  of  October,  and 
the  opportunity  was  taken  by  Herr  Harden  and  his  counsel  of 
discussing  matters  affecting  the  most  exalted  personages  at 
Berlin  and  of  making  revelations  as  to  some  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous incidents  of  German  home  and  foreign  policy.  The 
real  points  at  issue  were  thus  obscured ;  counsel  were  allowed 
to  quote  statements  and  letters  of  absent  persons  without  pro- 
ducing them  in  court,  and  when  the  trial  abruptly  ended  with 
a  verdict  of  acquittal  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  matter 
could  not  rest  there.  The  Public  Prosecutor  started  a  new 
trial  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  which  was  not  concluded  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

An  action  of  a  similar  character,  but  brought  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  was  tried  by  the 
Criininal  Court  of  Berlin  on  November  0.  An  eccentric  public- 
ist named  Brand  had  made  certam  monstrous  charges  against 
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the  Chancellor  and  his  secretary,  and  the  former  accordingly 
sued  him  for  libel  through  the  Public  Prosecutor.  When  ques- 
tioned by  the  court,  Brand  stated  that  he  believed  Prince  Biilow 
to  have  been  behind  Herr  Harden  in  the  attacks  upon  Prince  Eu- 
lenburg  and  the  Court  Camarilla,  and  that  he  had  made  the 
charge  against  the  Chancellor  and  his  secretary  to  show  that 
the  Chancellor  had  been  guilty  of  the  same  criminal  practices  as 
had  been  charged  against  the  Camarilla.  The  Chancellor  was 
then  called  upon,  and  it  was  clearly  shown  by  his  statements 
and  the  subsequent  evidence  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation  for  the  charge.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  upon 
this  announced  that  his  client  had  been  convinced  by  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  court  that  his  allegations  against 
the  Chancellor  were  untrue,  and  the  court  then  sentenced 
Brand  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  '*  Eulenburg  round  table,"  as  it  was 
called,  was* followed  by  the  resignation  of  Count  Posadowsky, 
the  Imperial  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  ablest  member  of  the 
Cabinet  and  Prince  Billow's  most  formidable  antagonist.  Count 
Posadowsky's  removal  from  the  Imperial  Ministry  caused  great 
consternation  among  the  Liberals  and  Radicals,  who  had  based 
their  hopes  of  a  new  era  in  domestic  politics  upon  his  progres- 
sive social  policy,  which  had  been  the  object  of  continual  att  icks 
both  on  the  part  of  the  great  manufacturers  and  of  the  Agrarian 
party.  He  was  succeeded  by  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  the 
Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  was  also  appointed  Vice- 
President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry.  Another  appointment 
whiph  gave  considerable  umbrage  to  the  Liberals  was  that  of 
Dr.  Holle  as  Minister  of  Education  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Studt, 
who  had  become  unpopular  by  the  way  in  which  he  dealt  with 
the  school  strike  in  Posen  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  287). 
Dr.  Holle  was  a  persona  grata  with  the  Centre  party,  and  the 
Ministry  now  had  no  member  of  Liberal  views. 

In  January,  the  more  friendly  relations  established  in  the 
previous  year  between  Germany  and  Denmark  (Annual  Re- 
gister, 1906,  p.  305),  resulted  in  an  important  concession  to 
the  Danes  of  North  Schleswig,  the  children  of  Danish  subjects 
who  after  the  Prusso-Danish  War  of  1864  had  elected  to  retain 
their  Danish  nationality  having  been  recognised  as  Prussian 
subjects,  with  the  right  of  voting  for  members  of  the  Prussian 
and  German  Parliaments.  These  persons  had  no  legal  status 
either  as  Danes  or  as  Prussians,  and  many  of  them  had  ac- 
cordingly been  denied  the  ordinary  rights  of  Prussian  citizens 
by  the  Prussian  authorities — a  measure  which  had  produced 
great  irritation  among  the  Danes  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier. 
Under  the  treaty  on  this  subject,  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  Powers  on  January  11,  all  such  persons  born  before 
the  date  of  the  Danish  nationality  law  of  1898,  under  which 
children  born  since  that  date  become  subjects  of  Denmark, 
were  allowed  to  acquire  Prussian  nationality  on  the  usual  con- 
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ditions  and  on  their  own  application,  and  if  they  do  not  acquire 
such  nationality,  to  reside  in  Denmark.  This  treaty  was  viewed 
with  considerable  discontent  by  the  German  agrarian  popula- 
tion in  North  Schleswig  ;  in  July,  at  a  meeting  of  the  provincial 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  at  Hadersleben,  a  demonstration  was 
made  against  what  was  described  as  the  unnecessary  leniency 
of  the  authorities  towards  the  Danes,  who,  it  was  stated,  were 
ruining  by  their  competition  the  small  tradesmen  who  had 
become  notorious  as  German  Nationalists.  At  a  banquet  given 
by  the  '*  German  Burghers*  Association  '*  Herr  von  Bdlow- 
Bossee,  the  Government  President  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  while 
speaking  approvingly  of  German  loyalty  in  the  province,  re- 
minded his  hearers  that  the  Danes  who  resided  there  were 
fellow-countrymen,  and  proposed  that  the  assembly  should 
drink  their  healths.  This  speech  was  received  in  silence,  and 
inmiediately  after  Herr  von  Biilow  had  sat  down  the  meeting 
san^  a  number  of  German  nationalist  songs  such  as  *'  Deutsch- 
land  iiber  alles,"  and  some  of  the  local  dignitaries  declared  that 
the  Germans  in  the  province  "relied  upon  themselves,  since 
they  could  not  rely  upon  the  Government."  This  demonstration 
was  generally  approved  by  the  German  Chauvinist  Press,  and  a 
communication  in  the  NationaUZeitung  asked  **  whether  for  the 
sake  of  purely  Court  interests  it  is  really  worth  while  to  sow 
mistrust  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  North  Schleswigers 
hitherto  loyal  to  their  King,"  while  the  organs  of  the  Centre 
contrasted  the  conciliatory  policy  adopted  towards  the  Danes  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  with  the  iron-handed  repression  of  the  Poles 
in  Posen.  The  Government  rejected,  however,  a  petition  signed 
by  sixty-nine  clergymen  of  Schleswig-Holstein  in  favour  of  the 
inclusion  of  two  hours'  optional  instruction  in  the  Danish 
language  in  the  weekly  curriculum  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  North  Schleswig,  and  it  was  announced  by  the  President  of 
the  province  in  August  that  instruction  in  the  Danish  language 
in  the  elementary  schools  had  been  definitely  abolished,  and  that 
steps  would  be  taken  for  strengthening  the  German  element 
in  North  Schleswig  by  purchasing  land  for  settlement. 

In  Prussian  Poland  the  policy  of  Germanisation  was  pursued 
with  more  activity  than  ever.  Polish  newspapers  were  confis- 
cated and  their  editors  imprisoned,  fines  were  imposed  for  hold- 
ing Polish  meetings,  and  peasants  were  not  allowed  to  build 
houses  on  their  own  land,  so  that  one  of  them  was  obliged  to 
live  with  his  family  in  a  gipsy- cart  near  his  stable  and  barn.  The 
most  drastic  step,  however,  for  crushing  the  Polish  nationality 
in  Prussia  was  a  measure  introduced  in  the  Prussian  Parliament 
by  Prince  Biilow,  on  November  26,  which  was  reprobated  by 
the  whole  civilised  world  apart  from  the  Chauvinistic  section  of 
Germany  to  which  the  Prince  appealed.  In  a  long  and  hesitat- 
ing speech  which  seemed  to  betray  his  own  misgivings  on  the 
subject  he  appealed  to  the  example  of  Prince  Bismarck,  who 
had  started  the  German  Colonisation   Commission  in   Posen 
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twenty  years  before,  and  pointed  out  that  though  the  Commis- 
sion had  acquired  326,000  hectares  of  land  and  some  100,000 
German  settlers  had  received  allotments,  nearly  100,000  hectares 
more  had  passed  from  German  into  Polish  hands.  New  and 
more  effective  measures  were  therefore  required,  and  he  con- 
sidered it  **  imperatively  necessary  in  the  highest  interests  of 
the  State  "  to  confer  compulsory  powers  of  expropriation  upon 
the  Commission.  He  accordingly  introduced  a  bill  providing 
credits  to  a  total  amount  of  17,500,000/.  for  this  purpose,  the 
evicted  landowners  to  receive  pecuniary  compensation  to  the 
full  value  of  their  estates.  Coupled  with  this  large  demand  for 
public  money  to  which  the  Poles  would  have  to  contribute  for 
their  own  eviction  came  the  announcement  in  a  Message  from 
the  Throne  that  Prussian  finance  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  that  there  would  be  a  deficit  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  expenditure  on  the  State  Railways.  Another 
blow  to  the  Poles  was  a  clause  in  a  Bill  on  public  meetings 
introduced  in  the  German  Parliament  under  which  it  was  for- 
bidden to  use  any  language  but  the  German  at  such  meetings 
unless  specially  permitted  by  the  German  authorities.  By  these 
measures  Prince  Biilow  continued  the  policy,  which  had  been 
so  successful  at  the  general  election  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  of  appealing  to  the  German  **  national  spirit."  The 
Expropriation  Bill  was  negatived  in  a  select  committee  by  the 
Conservatives,  not  because  they  objected  to  its  purpose,  but 
because  they  feared  that  under  it  German  landowners  might  be 
expropriated  as  well  as  Polish  ones;  and  when  the  Bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  only  to  districts  occupied 
by  Polish  landowners  and  to  reduce  the  amount  to  be  expended 
for  this  purpose  to  13,750,000/.  it  was  passed  in  committee  against 
the  votes  of  the  Poles  and  the  Centre,  the  debate  upon  it  in  the 
House  being  postponed  until  after  Christmas.  The  proposal  to 
forbid  the  use  of  the  Polish  language  at  public  meetings,  how- 
ever, which  would  practically  prevent  Polish  members  address- 
ing their  constituents,  as  the  majority  of  the  Polish  peasants  do 
not  understand  German,  was  threatened  with  a  more  formid- 
able opposition  than  the  Expropriation  Bill.  The  decision  on 
this  latter  would  rest  with  the  Prussian  Parliament,  where,  owing 
to  the  restricted  suflfrage,  there  was  a  large  majority  of  Con- 
servatives and  National  Liberals,  who  supported  the  Bill,  and 
no  Socialists ;  while  the  Public  Meetings  Bill  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  Reichstag,  elected  by  manhood  suflfrage,  in 
which  the  Centre  and  Socialists  together  with  the  Radicals 
were  strongly  adverse  to  the  language  clause  of  the  Bill. 

Prince  Billow's  eflforts  to  form  a  Conservative-Liberal  block  on 
a  **  national  *'  basis  also  met  with  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  new  taxes  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  relieve  German 
finance.  The  Conservatives  urged  that  indirect  taxation  should 
be  adopted  for  this  purpose,  while  the  Liberals  of  all  shades, 
including  the  Socialists,   demanded  that  the  necessary  funds 
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should  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  income  tax  for  the  Empire 
similar  to  that  levied  in  Prussia  and  other  German  States.  It 
was  pointed  out  on  behalf  of  the  Conservatives  that  the  average 
incidence  of  Customs  duties  per  head  of  the  population  was 
15-80  marks  (155.  d^d.)  in  England,  14*95  marks  (145.  Hid.)  in 
America,  and  only  10*50  marks  (IO5.  6d,)  in  Germany.  The 
Customs  duties  in  England  were  imposed  chiefly  upon  tea, 
sugar,  wine,  cocoa,  coflfee,  and  dried  fruits,  all  of  which  might 
be  classed  as  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  burden  of  indirect 
taxation  upon  the  masses  was  therefore  less  in  Germany  than 
in  England,  '*  with  her  vaunted  free  trade.**  But  the  Radicals 
replied  that  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Germany  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  45Z.  a  year,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
burden  them  with  further  indirect  taxation  at  a  moment  when 
the  price  of  food  and  coal  was  much  higher  than  it  had  ever 
been  before ;  in  Berlin  alone  there  were  14,000  children  who 
existed  only  on  bread  and  coffee.  Baron  von  Stengel,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Imperial  Treasury,  declared,  however, 
that  the  Government  was  determined  to  **  adhere  to  indirect 
methods  of  taxation  for  the  Empire,  as  on  the  principle  of 
federation  upon  which  the  Empire  was  established  the  federated 
States  must  be  allowed  to  retain  for  themselves  the  right  of 
direct  taxation.**  The  unfavourable  position  of  the  Imperial 
finances  was  due  to  an  extraordinary  increase  of  expenditure 
rather  than  to  any  decrease  of  revenue.  The  tax  on  passenger 
tickets,  however,  had  so  signally  failed  in  its  object  that  it 
would  have  to  be  recast,  though  there  was  no  question  of  its 
repeal.  Other  taxes  had  also  proved  disappointing  and  the 
greatest  economy  had  been  necessary  in  drawing  up  the  esti- 
mates. But  it  had  been  impossible  to  avoid  a  gross  deficit  of 
over  6,000,000/.,  and  the  Government  had  been  compelled  to 
appropriate  the  proposed  sinking  fund  for  the  Imperial  debt  in 
order  to  reduce  the  burden  upon  the  States  to  5,000,000Z.  In- 
dustry was  prosperous  and  commerce  was  flourishing,  and  both 
presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
Imperial  finances.  New  expenditure  demanded  fresh  sources 
of  revenue,  and  the  House  must  not  be  afraid  of  creating  sur- 
pluses so  long  as  they  were  to  be  devoted  to  paying  off  the 
National  Debt.  The  introduction  of  new  taxes  could  not  be 
deferred  for  another  year,  as  each  succeeding  year  brought  its 
own  requirements,  and  these  were  continually  increasing,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  various  Colonies.  German  South-West  Africa 
still  needed  a  subsidy  amounting  to  nearly  double  what  the 
Empire  had  to  expend  for  all  the  other  Colonies  together. 

The  total  expenditure  estimated  for  the  Colonies  was 
4,201,13-2/.  or  1,011, IIHZ.  less  than  for  the  current  year,  and  the 
amount  required  for  Colonial  subsidies  was  3,172,186/.,  showing 
a  reduction  of  190,098/.  The  subsidy  for  German  South-West 
Africa  was  reduced  by  one-third,  bringing  it  down  to  2,18i^,176/., 
but  the  cost  of  the  military  administration,  1,249,050/.,  showed 
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an  increase  of  573,379Z.  Of  the  other  subsidies  530,000^.  was 
for  Kiao-Chao,  240,000Z.  for  German  East  Africa,  and  140,000Z. 
for  the  Cameroons.  The  Estimates  for  the  Navy  amounted  to 
16,966,186^.,  showing  an  increase  of  3,041,046/.  under  the  heads 
of  increased  estabUshment  of  officers  and  men,  construction  of 
three  battleships,  one  large  cruiser,  two  small  cruisers,  and  a 
flotilla  of  torpedo-boats,  guns,  torpedoes,  mines,  submarines, 
dockyards,  and  the  widening  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  The  age-Umit 
of  battleships  was  to  be  reduced  from  twenty-five  to  twenty 
years,  and  the  effect  of  consequent  revision  of  the  scale  of  ex- 
penditure previously  fixed,  as  shown  in  a  table  attached  to  the 
Estimates,  was  that  three  battleships  were  to  be  laid  down  in 
each  year  in  1908,  1909,  and  1910,  and  two  battleships  in  1911, 
while  in  the  remaining  six  years  one  battleship  a  year  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  stocks,  so  that  by  1914  the  German  Navy 
would  consist  of  thirty-seven  battleships,  including  thirteen  of 
the  largest  type,  i.e.,  19,000  tons  and  over,  with  fourteen  large 
cruisers,  including  five  of  at  least  18,000  tons.  By  1920  this 
rate  of  construction  would  bring  the  strength  up  to  thirty-eight 
battleships  and  twenty  large  cruisers,  of  which  the  majority 
would  be  of  the  most  powerful  type.  The  total  of  the  Imperial 
Estimates  for  all  services  amounted  to  137,502,920/.,  an  increase 
of  7,683,338/.  over  the  current  Estimates.  On  the  Army  alone 
the  Estimate  expenditure  was  42,500,000/.,  an  increase  of 
2,750,000/.  The  Imperial  Debt  amounted  to  200,000,000/. 
while  in  1881  it  was  only  11,000,000/. 

The  general  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  Estimates  in 
the  Reichstag  disclosed  profound  differences  not  only  among  the 
members  of  the  proposed  coalition  or  *'  block,"  but  also  between 
them  and  the  Government.  The  reasons  given  by  Prince 
Billow  and  the  Minister  for  Waj:  for  not  having  interfered 
earlier  to  clear  up  the  scandalous  accusations  made  by  Herr 
Harden  against  high  military  officers  were  sharply  criticised  by 
the  National  Liberal  leaders,  the  Radicals  and  the  Socialists, 
and  on  December  4  Prince  Biilow,  at  a  meeting  to  which  he 
summoned  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties, 
declared  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  conducting  business  in 
the  spirit  of  the  poHcy  which  was  inaugurated  before  the 
general  election  if  the  **  block  "  parties  continued  to  attack  the 
Government  in  the  Reichstag.  The  party  leaders  were  un- 
willing to  precipitate  a  crisis  so  early  in  the  session  which  could 
only  make  the  Centre  again  the  dominating  party  in  the  House, 
and  they  accordingly  declared  on  the  following  day  that  they 
adhered  to  the  ** block*'  policy  **so  far  as  it  was  compatible 
with  their  political  principles."  Thus  a  Cabinet  crisis,  and 
probably  another  dissolution,  was  for  the  moment  averted  ;  but 
how  long  the  Conservatives,  National  Liberals,  and  Radicals 
could  work  together  with  the  Government  in  a  manner  *' com- 
patible with  their  political  principles'*  remained  to  be  seen. 

Two  Socialist  Congresses — one  international,  the  other  ex- 
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clusively  German — assembled  in  Germany  during  the  year. 
The  International  Congress  was  opened  at  Stuttgart  on  August 
18,  and  Herr  Singer,  one  of  the  Socialist  members  of  the 
Beichstag  for  Berlin,  was  elected  its  President.  One  thousand 
delegates  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  among  the 
most  prominent  of  them  were  the  German  Socialist,  Herr  Bebel, 
the  English  Labour  member,  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdouald,  the 
French  Socialist  leader,  M.  Jaurfes,  Dr.  Adler  of  the  Viennese 
Beichsrath,  and  representatives  from  Italy,  Belgium,  the  United 
States,  India  and  Japan.  Herr  Bebel  opened  the  proceedings 
with  a  speech  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  although,  owing  to 
the  unparalleled  campaign  waged  against  the  German  Socialists 
by  the  Government  and  the  bourgeoisie^  their  numbers  had  been 
reduced  in  the  present  Reichstag,  they  were  stronger  than  ever, 
and  would  welcome  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  number  of  politically  organised  members  of  the 
party  had  since  increased  by  38  per  cent.,  and  the  party  con- 
tributions during  the  past  quarter  had  amounted  to  8,500/.  The 
trade  unions,  which  had  a  membership  of  700,000  in  1900,  now 
had  a  roll  of  1,800,000.     He  afterwards  moved  a  resolution  of 

Erotest  against  the  spirit  of  militarism  and  imperialism,  which 
6  described  as  being  made  to  subserve  capitalist  interests  by 
the  provocation  of  international  conflicts.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Social  Democracy  to  draw  attention  to  the  motives  which  created 
and  accentuated  differences  between  nations,  and  to  refuse  all 
supplies  for  the  increase  of  armaments.  If  war  threatened,  the 
working  classes  were  bound  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  an 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  and,  if  these  preliminary  eflforts  failed, 
to  spare  no  pains  to  end  the  campaign  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
vehemently  opposed,  however,  a  motion  by  the  French  anti- 
militarist,  M.  Herv6,  declaring  that  soldiers  should  desert  and 
even  revolt  in  case  of  war,  saying  that  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  to  peace  was  the  anti-militarist  propaganda  **  which 
was  being  closely  watched  in  German  military  circles.**  An- 
other eminent  German  Socialist,  Herr  von  VoUmar,  in  a  speech 
which  was  heartily  cheered,  declared  that  love  of  humanity 
would  never  prevent  his  party  from  being  good  Germans,  and 
dismissed  as  foolish  the  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  war  by  a 
general  strike.  On  Colonial  policy  a  violent  debate  took  place, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Quelch,  one  of  the  English  delegates, 
described  the  Hague  Conference  as  **a  thieves'  supper";  in 
consequence,  the  Wiirtemberg  Government  ordered  his  expul- 
sion from  the  country.  A  resolution  was  ultimately  adopted 
denouncing  capitalist  Colonial  policy  as  inevitably  leading  to 
slavery,  forced  labour,  the  extermination  of  the  natives,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  natural  riches  of  the  countries  colonised,  and 
as  increasing  the  danger  of  international  complications ;  declar- 
ing that  Colonial  expenses  must  be  borne  by  those  who  profited 
by  the  spoliation  of  the  Colonies ;  and,  finally,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Socialist  members  of  Parliament   to  oppose  the 
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rSgivie  of  serfdom  now  prevailing  in  the  Colonies,  to  exact  re- 
forms in  the  condition  of  the  natives,  and  to  work  by  every 
means  for  the  education  of  subject  races  to  independence. 
Another  resolution  affirmed  the  necessity  for  co-operation  of  the 
Social  Democracy  with  trade  unions,  and  Herr  Bebel's  anti- 
militarist  motion  was  also  passed,  with  a  rider  to  the  effect  that 
all  standing  armies  should  be  abolished,  but  that  the  entire  male 
population  should  be  armed,  that  Sociahst  members  of  Parlia- 
ments should  vote  against  war  Budgets  and  in  favour  of  treaties 
of  arbitration,  and  that  Socialist  workers  should  rise  and  demon- 
strate when  the  slightest  danger  of  war  occurs.  As  regards 
immigration  it  was  resolved  that  laws  should  be  introduced  not 
against  aliens,  but  against  those  at  home  who  employed  them 
on  conditions  that  tended  to  lower  the  standard  of  hving.  The 
day's  work  should  be  shortened  and  a  minimum  wage  enforced ; 
sweatmg  and  home  work  should  be  abolished.  Further  resolu- 
tions protested  against  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Rou- 
mania,  sympathised  with  the  revolutionists  in  Russia,  condemned 
the  action  of  the  French  and  Spanish  troops  in  Morocco,  and 
advocated  adult  suffrage  both  for  men  and  women. 

The  German  Socialist  Congress  met  at  Essen  on  September 
15,  and  confined  itself  to  a  discussion  of  the  policy  and  pros- 
pects of  the  German  Socialist  party,  most  of  the  other  questions 
dealt  with  at  previous  congresses  having  been  exhaustively 
treated  by  the  Stuttgart  Congrens.  After  listening  to  a  long 
speech  from  Herr  Bebel  in  explanation  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Socialists  at  the  general  election,  and  declaring  that  notwith- 
standing this  temporary  check  the  future  belonged  to  the  Social 
Democracy,  the  Congress  decided  to  abstain  from  recommend- 
ing any  change  in  the  political  tactics  of  the  party.  Very  violent 
language  against  the  party  was  used  at  the  German  Catholic 
Congress  which  met  at  Wiirzburg  on  August  25.  A  deputy  of 
the  Centre  said  that  Social  Democracy  was  *'  an  invention  of  the 
devil,"  and  the  fight  against  it  must  be  continued  relentlessly. 
The  annual  resolution  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  was  omitted  on  this  occasion,  and  no  Papal 
delegates  were  present,  in  order,  it  was  supposed,  to  give  the 
Congress  a  purely  **  national  "  character. 

The  question  of  the  Brunswick  succession  (Annual  Re- 
gister, 1906,  p.  290)  was  settled  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
On  February  28  the  Federal  Council  rejected  an  application 
made  by  the  Brunswick  Diet  on  January  17  to  admit  the 
youngest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  succession,  and 
Duke  John  Albrecht  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  was  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  Diet  on  May  28  to  fill  the  office  of  Regent 
of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  The  new  Regent  assumed  the 
functions  of  his  oflSce  on  June  5. 

On  January  11  Herr  Dernburg,  Director  of  the  Colonial 
department  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  made  a  notable 
speech  on  German  trade  and  industry  at  the  annual  meeting 
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of  the  German  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  urged  that  the 
expansion  of  German  industry  and  population  made  colonies  a 
necessity,  not  only  for  the  German  people,  but  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  empire  as  a  great  Power.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  were  only  9,000,000  of  English-speaking 
people  against  20,000,000  of  German-speaking  people ;  now 
there  were  120,000,000  of  the  former  against  only  60,000,000  of 
the  latter,  owing  to  the  fact  that  England  had  large  Colonies  in 
which  foreign  immigrants  were  assimilated  and  became  British 
subjects.  Referring  to  the  statement  made  by  a  German  patriot 
a  hundred  years  ago  that  if  Germany  had  then  been  united 
'*  not  Ciive  but  a  Hamburg  councillor  would  command  on  the 
Ganges,"  Herr  Dernburg  remarked  that  what  had  then  been 
prevented  by  the  divisions  of  the  German  States  was  now  being 
threatened  by  the  division  of  German  class  interests  and  parties. 
German  industry  depended  more  than  ever  on  foreign  countries 
for  raw  materials  and  food  supplies  and  was  being  beaten  by 
foreign  rivals.  Electric  works  in  Brazil  had  passed  from  Ger- 
man into  American  hands,  and  German  trade  with  China  was 
decreasing  while  that  of  America  had  risen  sixfold  and  that  of 
Japan  fivefold.  Meanwhile  Germany's  need  for  imports  had  in 
no  wise  decreased,  and  a  counterpoise  could  only  be  found  in 
the  development  of  her  Colonial  possessions.  The  import  into 
Germany  in  1905  of  products  raised  in  German  Colonies — 
namely,  cotton,  copper,  rubber,  petroleum,  rice,  oil-producing 
fruits,  and  hemp,  amounted  to  over  a  milliard  of  marks 
(50,000,000Z.).  The  Colonies  already  afforded  a  market  for 
German  goods.  The  value  of  the  exports  to  African  protect- 
orates alone  amounted  to  63,000,000  marks  (3,150,000/.X 
whereas  her  exports  to  China,  one  of  the  best  foreign  mar- 
kets for  German  trade,  amounted  to  only  53,000,000  marks 
(2,650,000/.).  Germany's  share  of  the  whole  trade  with  her 
Colonies  (excluding  Kiao-chao)  rose  from  52  per  cent,  to  64  per 
cent,  between  1903  and  1905,  while  England's  share  had  de- 
creased from  11  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.  As  to  the  trade  pros- 
pects of  the  German  Colonies,  Herr  Dernburg  said  that  West 
Africa  was  suited  for  growing  American  cotton,  and  East  Africa 
for  growing  Egyptian  cotton.  The  Greek  cotton-growers  in 
Egypt,  whose  crops  had  decreased  as  the  result  of  the  Assuan 
dam,  were  looking  about  in  East  Africa  for  fresh  cotton  fields. 
The  price  of  land  for  cotton  planting  in  East  Africa  compared 
most  favourably  with  prices  in  Egypt  and  Texas,  and  Professor 
Warburg  estimated  that  after  the  introduction  of  cultivation 
by  the  plough,  the  output  of  the  German  African  Protectorates 
would  amount  to  2,5()b,000  bales.  Copper  was  already  being 
taken  out  of  the  Otavi  mines  in  German  South-West  Africa, 
while  syndicates  were  exploring  other  mines  in  the  Protector- 
ate. The  southern  portion  of  German  South-West  Africa, 
according  to  Professor  Hahn,  of  Cape  Town  University,  was 
just  as  suitable  for  wool  and  mohair  as  Cape  Colony.     In  con- 
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elusion  Herr  Dernburg  maintained  that  the  Colonies  assured  the 
increasing  population  of  Germany,  which  was  compelled  to  turn 
to  industry  owing  to  the  want  of  land,  of  great  and  increasing 
orders  and  therefore  work.  The  Colonies  could  supply  cheap 
raw  materials,  and  German  manufacturers  and  workmen  would 
thus  be  assured  of  influence  upon  prices  running  counter  to 
monopolistic  tendencies  in  foreign  countries  as  embodied  in 
hostile  tariffs  or  private  combinations.  The  development  of  the 
Colonies  would  protect  and  strengthen  Germany's  trade  balance, 
since  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  send  gold  abroad  for  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  materials.  Colonies  were  a  powerful  strategic 
weapon  in  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to  make  treaties  and 
arrangements  with  other  countries  for  the  guarantee  of  reciprocal 
trade  in  raw  materials  and  finished  products. 

In  a  subsequent  speech  in  the  German  Reichstag  during  the 
debate  on  the  Supplementary  Estimates  for  German  South- West 
Africa,  rejected  by  the  House  on  December  13,  1906  (Annual 
Register,  1906,  p.  300),  Herr  Dernburg  expressed  a  hope 
that  now  the  Hottentots  had  surrendered,  normal  conditions 
would  soon  be  restored,  but  added  that  '*  at  present  they  were 
far  from  that  desirable  result;  .  .  .  the  pacification  of  the 
Hereros  and  the  defence  of  the  northern  districts  against  the 
Ovambos  would  still  necessitate  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
number  of  troops."  Referring  to  the  proposed  railway  from 
Kubub  to  Keetmanshoop,  he  said  that  the  Government  had 
agreed  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
line  by  loan,  as  suggested  by  the  Budget  Committee,  and  he 
illustrated  the  remunerative  character  of  Colonial  railway  enter- 
prise by  informing  the  House  that  the  Customs  revenues  of 
German  East  Africa  for  the  year  1906  would  exceed  the  Esti- 
mates by  1,000,000  marks  (50,000/.).  This  satisfactory  return 
he  ascribed  solely  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  rendered 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  district  accessible  by  means  of  the  Uganda 
Railway,  with  the  result  that  the  German  Customs,  which  up 
till  that  time  had  yielded  a  bare  revenue  of  100,000  marks 
(5,000/.)  a  year,  now  yielded  66,000  marks  (3,300/.)  a  month. 
The  Supplementary  Estimates  were  then  passed  against  the 
votes  of  the  Centre,  the  Poles  and  the  Socialists,  whose  leader, 
Herr  Bebel,  condemned  the  expenditure  upon  South- West 
Africa  as  an  unwarranted  waste  of  public  money  and  quoted  a 
statement  made  by  General  Leutwein,  ex-Governor  of  the 
Colony,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  number  of  troops  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  Colony  was  excessive,  adding  that  the  Colony  was 
only  capable  of  maintaining  200,000  settlers  and  that  the  whole 
of  Africa  attracted  only  57  out  of  every  28,000  German  emi- 
grants. Another  Socialist  member,  Herr  Ledebur,  objected  to 
the  maintenance  of  so  large  a  force  in  South-West  Africa  on 
the  ground  that  the  pan-Germans  represented  it  as  a  menace  to 
Cape  Colony,  and  therefore  a  useful  means  of  putting  pressure 
upon  England.     The  pacification  of  the  Colony,  however,  pro- 
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ceeded  but  slowly.  On  March  3,  Simon  Kopper,  an  important 
Hottentot  leader,  surrendered  to  a  detachment  of  German 
troops  with  machine  guns,  and  on  September  21  the  chief 
Morenga  (the  **  Hottentot  de  Wet*')  was  killed  on  British  terri- 
tory with  several  of  his  followers  in  an  engagement  with  a 
detachment  of  Cape  Police  under  the  command  of  Major 
Elliott,  but  a  series  of  punitive  and  raiding  expeditions  still  had 
to  be  undertaken  in  order  to  effect  the  complete  disarmament 
of  the  natives,  and  troops  were  also  required  to  guard  the 
16,000  native  prisoners  of  war  who  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans.  According  to  official  statistics,  the  German 
casualties  in  the  three  and  a  half  years'  campaign  in  South- 
West  Africa  amounted  to  2,348  officers  and  men,  of  whom  62 
officers  and  614  men  were  killed  in  action  or  died  accidentally, 
and  26  officers  and  663  men  died  of  diseasa 

The  vote  for  the  conversion  of  the  Colonial  department  of 
the  Foreign  Office  into  a  separate  Imperial  Office  under  a 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  estabhshment  of  a  Colonial  head- 
quarters staflf  under  a  Major-General  attached  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  which  had  been  rejected  in  the  previous  year  (Annual 
Register,  1906,  p.  297),  was  passed  on  May  3,  and  Herr  Dern- 
burg,  who  was  appointed  to  this  post  on  May  10,  announced 
that  he  would  pay  a  personal  visit  to  German  East  and  South- 
West  Africa  in  order  to  see  what  reforms  could  be  effected.  He 
added  that  he  thought  Colonial  affairs  should  be  conducted 
more  on  business  lines,  and  that  the  bureaucratic  character  of 
the  department  would  be  modified  as  far  as  practicable  ;  but  he 
denied  that  German  officials  were  either  arrogant  or  conceited, 
though  he  admitted  that  "a  reprehensible  caste  feeling  had 
grown  up  in  the  Colonies,  the  conception  of  a  gentleman  in 
England  being  different  from  the  German  ideal,** 

On  May  24,  the  Congress  of  the  German  Colonial  Society 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  authorities  in 
German  East  Africa  "  should  issue  regulations  and  adopt 
measures  with  a  view  to  the  better  protection  of  small  German 
traders  and  settlers  against  Indian  merchants.**  It  was  stated 
by  several  speakers  at  the  Congress  that  natives  of  India  who 
made  the  Colony  the  scene  of  their  operations  were  exempted 
from  the  strict  supervision  to  which  German  traders  were  sub- 
jected, and  that  they  took  advantage  of  this  exemption  in  order 
to  exploit  and  oppress  Arabs  and  natives  with  whom  they  had 
established  financial  relations.  Beference  was  made  to  the  re- 
gulations with  re^rd  to  immigrants  from  India  which  had  been 
enacted  in  the  British  South  African  Colonies,  and  similar 
measures  were  proposed  for  German  East  Africa.  The  Indian 
traders  were  also  accused  of  having  aided  and  abetted  the  recent 
insurrection.  The  governing  board  of  the  society,  however, 
pointed  out  that  though  the  Indian  immigrants  had  in  some 
cases  been  extortionate  and  been  guilty  of  fraudulent  practices, 
they   had   nevertheless   been   an   indispensable   factor  in   the 
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government  of  the  country,  as  there  were  many  business  trans- 
actions which  could  not  be  conducted  without  them. 

The  trial  of  Herr  Puttkamer  on  various  charges  of  malad- 
ministration as  Governor  of  the  German  Cameroons  (Annual 
Register,  1905,  p.  289)  took  place  on  April  25.  The  main 
charges  related  to  the  falsification  of  documents  and  undue  in- 
terference with  the  functions  of  the  German  district  magistrate 
at  Victoria,  and  Herr  Puttkamer  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
1,000  marks  and  was  reprimanded  for  having  broken  the  service 
regulations.  Another  ex-Colonial  governor,  Herr  Horn,  who 
formerly  held  that  post  in  Togoland,  was  sentenced  on  May  6 
to  dismissal  from  the  service,  in  addition  to  the  fine  of  900 
marks  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  High  Court 
of  the  Colony,  for  having  caused  the  death  of  a  native  by  order- 
ing him  to  \^e  tied  to  a  post  and  exposed  all  day  to  the  sun  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  confess  where  some  money  which  he  had 
stolen  from  the  official  cash-box  was  hidden.  The  African 
traveller,  Dr.  Peters,  who  had  been  twice  condemned  for  cruelty 
to  natives  in  1897,  was  more  fortunate  in  an  action  for  libel 
which  he  won  against  the  editor  of  the  Socialist  Munchener  Post 
on  July  2,  but  the  semi-official  Cologne  Gazette,  in  an  article  on 
the  trial,  protested  against  **  the  reckless  and  unwarrantable 
manner  in  which  the  reputation  of  the  whole  German  colonial 
administration  has  been  imperilled,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  order  to  secure  the  rehabilitation  of  a  single  individual.** 
The  manner  in  which  the  findings  of  the  courts  which  con- 
demned Dr.  Peters  in  1897  had  been  attacked  constituted,  in  its 
opinion,  a  scandal  so  grave  that  it  was  plainly  incumbent  upon 
the  Imperial  Government  to  submit  the  hitherto  unpublished 
official  records  of  the  Peters  case  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
Reichstag. 

Among  the  minor  political  incidents  of  the  year  in  Germany 
were  the  death  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  on  September  28, 
and  an  edict  issued  by  the  Emperor  on  January  28,  instructing 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Justice  to  report  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Royal  prerogative  all  cases  in  which  the  offence  of  Ihe-majesU 
has  been  committed  without  premeditation  or  evil  intent,  or  in 
ignorance  and  recklessness,  was  followed  by  a  Bill  passed  in  the 
German  Parliament  providing  that  henceforth  malice  prepense 
must  be  proved  in  order  to  constitute  the  oflfence,  that  unless 
the  oflfence  has  been  committed  in  public  proceedings  can  only 
be  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  and  that  no  pro- 
ceedings can  be  taken  in  such  cases  after  the  lapse  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  oflfence. 

As  regards  foreign  aflfairs  it  cannot  be  said  that  Germany 
gained  in  popularity  among  the  other  countries  of  Europe  during 
the  year  1907.  Prince  Biilow  and  his  organs  in  the  Press, 
although  they  did  not  openly  object  to  the  French  proceedings 
in  Morocco,  continued  to  irritate  the  French  people  by  their 
continual  insinuations  and  suggestions  of  bad  faith  ;  the  policy 
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of  compulsory  expropriation  of  the  Polish  landowners  in  Prussia 
was  strongly  condemned  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  England ;  and 
in  Bussia  Germany  was  regarded  as  a  false  friend  who  under 
pretence  of  helping  her  had  plunged  her  into  enterprises  which 
had  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  floods  of  oratory 
which  the  German  Emperor  used  to  pour  upon  the  world  year 
by  year  were  now  sent  forth  from  the  mouth  of  his  Chancellor, 
whose  dexterity  and  eloquence,  however,  did  not  succeed  in 
allaying  the  suspicions  which  had  been  aroused  by  his  policy. 
In  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  April  30  Prince  Biilow,  refer- 
ring to  the  meeting  between  the  Kings  of  England  and  Italy  at 
Gaeta,  said  that  "  friendly  relations  between  England  and  Italy 
had  existed  since  Italian  unification,  they  had  existed  side  by 
side  with  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  .  .  .  this  friendly  relationship 
was  not  only  not  inconsistent  with  Italy's  position  in  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  advantageous  and  desir- 
able.'* As  regards  the  Anglo-Bussian  negotiations  for  an  agree- 
ment as  to  their  Asiatic  policy  he  said  that  *'  in  Persia,  Germany 
only  claimed  freedom  of  movement  in  the  commercial  sense, 
without  any  political  arriire  pensde.  Belying  upon  assurances 
which  had  been  spontaneously  given  from  both  the  quarters 
concerned,  Germany  awaited  without  anxiety  the  conclusion  of 
the  Anglo-Bussian  negotiations  regarding  Persia.  In  the  same 
spirit  they  awaited  whatever  had  been  or  might  be  arranged 
between  England  and  Bussia  as  Asiatic  Continental  Powers 
with  regard  to  internal  Asiatic  questions,  whether  these  ques- 
tions concerned  Tibet  or  Afghanistan.**  On  the  question  of 
hmitation  of  armaments  he  said  that  Germany  *'  has  not  found 
any  formula  which  would  meet  the  great  diversity  which 
characterises  the  geographical,  the  economic,  the  miUtary,  and 
thb  political  positions  of  the  various  countries,  or  which  would 
be  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  these  diversities  and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  a  basis  for  an  agreement,**  and  that  she  conse- 
quently could  not  take  part  in  a  discussion  on  this  subject  at 
the  Hague  Conference  **  which,  according  to  our  conviction,  is 
unpractical,  even  if  it  should  not  involve  risks.**  Bepljring  to 
the  apprehensions  expressed  in  Germany  at  her  being  **  penned 
in**  by  the  understandings  and  alliances  concluded  between  the 
other  Powers,  he  declared  that  peace  would  be  enforced,  as 
heretofore,  by  respect  for  German  armaments  and  by  keeping 
them  BO  strong  that  no  Power  or  coalition  of  Powers  shall  care 
to  come  into  conflict  with  her.  In  November  the  Prince  stated 
in  the  Beichstag  that  '*it  was  incumbent  upon  the  German 
Government  to  maintain  a  strict  reserve  *'  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  France  in  Morocco,  **  that  the  German  Government  had 
decided  to  pay  a  sum  of  12,500/.  to  the  German  subjects  who 
had  suffered  loss  from  the  bombardment  of  Casablanca  as  a 
provisional  grant  pending  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
foreigners  ansing  out  of  the  bombardment  by  an  international 
committ^,  that    as  to  the    Macedonian   question    Germany 
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**  counted  upon  the  particular  interest  which  the  Sultan  takes 
in  his  Macedonian  subjects  and  upon  the  sagacity  which  he  has  so 
frequently  exhibited  in  dealing  with  diflBcult  questions/'  and  that 
he  trusted  that  the  welcome  of  theGrerman  Emperor  and  Empress 
in  England  would  show  that  '*  the  cloud  in  Anglo-German  rela- 
tions, which  had  thrown  its  shadow  over  the  world  far  too  long, 
would  be  found  to  have  sprung  from  a  great  misunderstanding 
on  both  sides ;  both  England  and  Germany  had  suspected  each 
other  of  intentions  which  neither  of  them  entertained."  A  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  diflference  between  English  and  German 
points  of  view  was  given  by  the  attitude  of  Baron  Marschall,  the 
German  delegate  at  the  Hague  Conference,  as  to  the  British 
proposal  to  restrict  the  employment  of  submarine  mines  so  as 
to  prevent  their  being  a  danger  to  neutral  commerce  and  to 
passenger  ships.  He  declined  to  have  such  a  restriction  laid 
down  by  international  law,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  law 
*' might  be  rendered  impossible  by  the  law  of  facts,"  and  that 
"conscience,  good  sense,  and  the  sense  of  duty"  are  better 
guarantees  against  the  abuse  of  submarine  mines  than  a  law 
would  be,  declaring  that  no  country  in  the  world  excels  Ger- 
many in  the  sentiment  of  humanity,  but  that  she  must  reserve 
to  herself  the  right  to  use  submarine  mines  in  any  manner  that 
may  be  rendered  necessary  **  by  military  reasons  of  an  absolutely 
urgent  character."  The  suspicions  and  misunderstandings 
referred  to  by  Prince  Biilow  were  forcibly  expressed  in  a  speech 
made  by  Herr  Bassermann,  leader  of  the  National  Liberals,  at 
Magdeburg  in  April.  **  The  political  situation,"  he  said,  **  was 
at  present  dominated  by  England.  England  wa^  everywhere, 
England's  King  was  everywhere.  For  a  German  this  was  a 
painful  fact,  but  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  England  was 
pursuing  a  policy  which  was  unfavourable  to  Germany.  While 
England  was  proposing  a  limitation  of  armaments  she  was 
increasing  her  own  armaments  with  the  utmost  precipitation." 
The  German  Press,  however,  assumed  a  much  more  friendly 
tone  towards  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year, 
especially  after  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  and  his  cordial  reception 
by  King  Edward  and  the  British  people.  The  official  North 
German  Gazette  said  that  **the  Imperial  guests  were  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  good-will  which  the  German  nation  will 
never  forget,"  and  that  **  the  sincere  endeavour  of  the  two 
peoples  to  hve  together  in  peace  and  friendship  "  has  rendered 
the  visit  **a  highly  momentous  political  event."  The  visit  of 
British  journalists  to  Germany  m  May  also  served  to  increase 
the  better  feeling  between  the  two  nations,  and  at  the  banquet 
given  to  them  at  Berlin  on  the  occasion  Dr.  von  Miihlberg,  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  said  that  he  had  heard 
**  voices  from  England  accusing  Germany  of  concealing  her  naval 
programme  and  masking  her  ultimate  aims,"  but  that  '*  the 
German  naval  forces  are  only  intended  as  a  protection  for  the 
German  coast  and  sea  trade."     On  this  statement  the  semi- 
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ofl&cial  Novoe  Vremya  of  St.  Petersburg  made  the  significant  com- 
ment that  **  for  the  defence  of  150  miles  of  sandy  coast  Germany 
does  not  require  such  a  fleet,  particularly  as  nobody  seriously 
thinks  of  attacking  her/'  and  that  **  this  mania  for  armaments 
really  aims  at  the  domination  of  the  universe."  A  semi-official 
communique,  however,  issued  both  by  the  Russian  and  the  Ger- 
man Telegraph  Agencies  after  the  interviev^  between  the  Tsar  and 
the  German  Emperor  at  Swinemiinde  in  August  declared  that 
the  result  of  the  exchange  of  views  which  took  place  on  that 
occasion  was  a  unanimity  of  desire  in  both  Bussia  and  Germany 
to  maintain  peace,  and  that  it  would  not  affect  the  existing 
alliances  of  either  Power.  It  was  believed  that  the  two  Sove- 
reigns- also  came  to  an  understanding  with  regard  to  their  policy 
towards  the  Poles,  and  it  was  certainly  significant  of  some  such 
understanding  that  when  the  German  Consul  at  Warsaw  made 
representations  to  the  Bussian  Government  with  regard  to  the 
presence  at  a  meeting  of  the  *'  Macierz,"  a  society  for  the 
establishment  of  Polish  schools  in  Bussian  Poland,  of  three 
Poles  from  Posen,  the  *'  Macierz  **  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of 
3,000  roubles  (300/.).  The  more  Chauvinistic  organs  of  the 
German  Press  suggested  that  a  further  effect  of  the  interview 
might  be  a  Busso-German  combination  against  England  and 
France,  to  which  the  Press  of  St.  Petersburg  replied  that 
**  Bussia  is  loyal  enough  to  her  neighbours,  but  is  not  willing 
to  yield  to  their  opposition  to  the  Anglo-Franco-Japanese  com- 
bination, which  alone  is  advantageous  to  Bussian  interests.'' 
Much  gratification  was  expressed  in  Germany  at  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  objections  of  **  certain  English  circles, 
which  sought  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the 
concession  being  granted,"  German  interests  in  Persia  were 
placed  on  an  independent  financial  footing  by  the  concession  of 
a  German  bank  which  would  correspond  to  the  British  Imperial 
Bank  of  Persia  and  the  Bussian  Bank  for  Foreign  Trade. 

The  German  Emperor  had  a  very  friendly  reception  when 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Denmark  in  July,  although  some  indignation 
was  expressed  by  the  Danish  Press  in  April  at  the  expulsion  of 
two  Danish  subjects,  without  any  reason  being  given,  from 
North  Schleswig.  In  Holland,  too,  where  he  stay^  for  some 
days  as  the  guest  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  on  his 
return  from  England,  he  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the 
people,  and  in  replying  to  a  toast  proposed  by  the  Queen  at  the 
State  Banquet,  he  said  he  would  ''stake  his  life  in  order  that 
Holland  and  Germany  may  develop  themselves  in  peace."  As 
regards  Italy,  the  meeting  of  Prince  Bulow  and  Sgr.  Tittoni 
at  liapallo  in  March  was  generally  regarded  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  continued  validity  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  an  official 
statement  was  issued  affirming  the  **  complete  accord  "  of  the 
two  statesmen  as  to  *'  all  the  political  questions  at  present  oc- 
cupying the  international  field."  Italy  joined  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, however,  in  order  to  protect  herself  against  a  possible 
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attack  by  France,  and  now  that  France  had  entered  into  an 
understanding  with  her  the  Alliance  had  ceased  to  have  any 
practical  value  so  far  as  Italy  was  concerned.  For  another 
member  of  the  Triple  Alliance  too — Austria-Hungary — the 
raison  d'Stre  of  the  Alhance,  her  protection  against  Bussia,  had 
lapsed,  as  the  two  Powers  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  Near  East,  and  the  Busso-Japanese  War  had 
rendered  Bussia  powerless  for  any  aggressive  policy  in  Europe. 
Moreover  the  Slavs  of  Austria,  who  are  the  majority  of  the 
people,  openly  expressed  their  hostility  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment both  in  Parliament  and  the  Delegations  on  account  of  its 
persecution  of  the  Poles. 

The  Algeciras  Conference  and  its  consequences  continued  to 
be  the  subject  of  dissension  between  Germany  and  France.  In 
a  remarkable  letter  published  in  the  Zukunft,  Herr  von  Holstein, 
who  had  for  many  years  played  an  important  part  in  German 
foreign  policy,  defended  himself  against  the  charge  made  in 
some  German  newspapers  that  he  was  responsible  for  some  of 
the  more  questionable  proceedings  of  the  German  Foreign 
Ofl&ce  during  the  Moroccan  crisia  He  declared  that  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  Moroccan  negotiations,  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  maintained  absolute  control,  and  that  he  (Herr  von 
Holstein)  had  retired  after  **  the  change  of  front  **  on  March  12, 
because  he  did  not  agree  with  it.  That  "  change  of  front  '*  oc- 
curred when  a  change  of  Government  in  France  induced  the 
Chancellor  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  divide  the  Powers  repre- 
sented at  the  conference.  On  the  date  mentioned  by  Herr  von 
Holstein,  a  telegram  had  been  sent  by  the  German  Government 
to  its  ambassadors  abroad,  stating  that  none  of  the  Powers  were 
inclined  to  support  the  opposition  of  France  to  the  Austro- 
German  plan  for  excepting  Casablanca  from  the  scheme  for  a 
Franco-Spanish  police  force  in  the  Moroccan  ports,  and  this 
statement,  whose  object  was  evidently  to  sow  distrust  between 
France,  England  and  Bussia,  was  promptly  repudiated  by  the 
British  and  Bussian  Governments,  which  published  the  in- 
structions sent  to  their  delegates  to  support  the  claims  of  France. 
When  Casablanca  was  bombarded  in  September  the  German 
papers  suggested  that  this  was  the  first  step  towards  the 
permanent  occupation  of  Morocco.  At  the  annual  Pan- 
German  Congress,  which  met  at  Wiesbaden  on  September  8, 
the  bombardment  was  described  as  ''  wanton  and  not  warranted 
by  any  necessity  whatever,**  as  being  "in  complete  contradic- 
tion to  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras,'*  and  as  part  of  **  a  policy  of 
conquest  and  annexation  in  the  highest  degree  damaging  to 
German  prestige  in  the  Islamic  world ;  **  and  in  a  resolution 
carried  by  acclamation  it  demanded  of  the  Government  that  it 
should  proclaim  its  disapproval  of  the  French  action,  that  it 
should  itself  undertake  the  protection  of  commercial  interests  in 
Morocco,  that  France  should  be  required  to  compensate  the 
Germans  at  Casablanca,'  and  that  if  the  danger  of  a  political 
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and  commercial  seizure  of  Moroccan  territory  by  France  should 
become  imminent,  Germany  should  demand  an  equivalent  terri- 
torial compensation.  Prince  Biilow  did  not  of  course  adopt  the 
extreme  views  here  expressed,  but  he  seems  to  have  felt  bound 
to  give  some  consideration  to  them,  for  when  the  French  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  provisional  police  service  of  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards  at  the  Moroccan  ports  was  made  to  the  Powers  he 
gave  a  very  qualified  reply,  not  opposing  the  project,  but  ex- 
pressing misgivings  with  regard  to  its  fulfilment,  and  when 
fighting  took  place  in  December  on  the  Algerian  frontier  the 
semi-official  North  German  Gazette  suggested  that  these  conflicts 
were  foreseen,  if  not  wantonly  provoked,  by  the  French,  and 
were  **  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  policy  which  aimed  at 
establishing  a  so-called  police  control  ...  by  the  repeated  in- 
vasions of  French  troops.** 

The  only  European  Power  with  which  Germany  maintained 
undisturbed  relations  was  Turkey.  Germany's  support  of  the 
other  Powers  in  urging  on  the  Sultan  reforms  in  Macedonia  was 
of  a  very  half-hearted  kind  ;  she  looked  upon  Austria  and  Russia 
as  the  only  potent  factors  in  this  matter,  and  Prince  Biilow 
plainly  hinted  that  so  far  as  Germany  was  concerned  she  had 
no  intention  of  pressing  for  more  than  the  Sultan  was  willing 
to  concede.  With  the  United  States  an  agreement  was  con- 
cluded under  which  the  duties  on  wine,  spirits,  pictures  and 
statuary  imported  into  that  country  from  Germany  after  July 
1,  1907,  were  to  be  reduced,  and  some  valuable  modifications 
were  made  on  behalf  of  German  trade  in  the  United  States 
Customs  and  Consular  regulations,  under  which  the  **  market 
value  '*  of  an  article  was  defined  to  be  **  the  export  price  when- 
ever goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  are  sold  wholly  for  export 
or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited  quantities,"  that  the 
certificates  of  value  issued  by  the  German  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce are  to  be  accepted  ad  competent  evidence,  and  that  the 
United  States  Government  agents  for  fixing  the  valuation  are  to 
be  **  accredited  to  the  German  Government  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  at  Washington  and  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin." 
In  return  for  these  concessions  Germany  agreed  that  the 
minimum  rates  of  her  tariff  (Annual  Register,  1901,  p.  268) 
only  shall  be  charged  on  goods  imported  into  Germany  from  the 
United  States.  With  England  Germany  still  remained,  as  regards 
her  commercial  relations,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  **  favoured 
nation  '*  treatment,  a  Bill  renewing  this  arrangement  for  another 
two  years  having  been  passed  by  the  Beichstag  in  December. 

II.  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  year  1907  will  be  memorable  in  Austrian  history  as  that 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  great  experiment  of  the  introduction 
of  universal  suffrage  in  the  most  aristocratic  State  in  Europe. 
When  the   Beichsrath   reassembled   on   January  9,  after  the 
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Christmas  recess,  it  passed  a  Bill  bringing  the  number  of  life 
peers  to  a  minimum  of  150  and  a  maximum  of  170,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  understanding  previously  arrived  at  (Annual 
Register,  1906,  p.  310),  together  with  a  number  of  other  Bills 
outstanding  from  previous  sessions.  The  Chamber  was  then 
dissolved,  the  Upper  House  having  meanwhile  passed  the  Man- 
hood Suffrage  Bill  under  which  the  elections  for  the  new  Reich- 
srath  were  to  take  place.  The  elections  began  on  May  14,  and 
were  on  the  whole  quiet  and  orderly.  In  Lower  Austria,  Upper 
Austria,  Salzburg,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Vorarlberg  the  pro- 
vincial diets  availed  themselves  of  their  discretionary  power  to 
make  voting  obligatory  (Annual  Register,  190G,  p.  311),  and 
as  every  elector  in  those  provinces  who  neglected  to  vote  was 
fined  from  one  to  ten  crowns  {lOd.  to  8s.  4d.)  unless  he  could 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  magistrate  that  illness  or  some 
other  suflBcient  cause  had  prevented  him  from  doing  so,  the 
number  voting  was  very  large ;  in  Vienna  344,000  votes  were 
polled  in  33  constituencies.  Dr.  Lue^er,  the  burgomaster  of 
Vienna  and  head  of  the  Christian  Socialist  party,  whose  pro- 
gramme is  a  combination  of  Roman  Catholicism,  anti-Semitism, 
and  Socialism,  was  re-elected,  as  was  also  Dr.  Adler,  the  Social 
Democratic  leader,  while  the  Pan-German  leader, HerrSchonerer, 
lost  his  seat,  and  in  Bohemia  many  of  the  racial  candidates, 
both  Czech  and  German,  were  beaten  by  Social  Democrats. 
Out  of  the  344,000  votes  polled  in  Vienna  185,000  were  given 
for  Christian  Socialist  candidates  and  125,000  for  Social  De- 
mocrats. The  former  secured  but  few  votes  in  the  other  towns, 
most  of  which  returned  Social  Democrats ;  but  in  the  rural  con- 
stituencies Social  Democracy  was  practically  unrepresented, 
while  the  Christian  Socialists  carried  all  before  them.  The 
strength  of  each  party  in  the  new  Chamber  was  as  follows,  the 
numbers  in  brackets  showing  the  numbers  in  the  previous 
Chamber:  Social  Democrats,  90  (11);  Christian  Socialists,  67 
(26) ;  German  Clericals  or  Conservative  Catholics,  29  •(29) ; 
German  Progressives,  23  (60) ;  German  Populists  or  Radicals, 
24  (46) ;  German  Agrarians,  21  (4) ;  Independent  Pan-Germans, 
8  (7) ;  Pan-Germans,  3  (15)  ;  Polish  Club,  54  (66) ;  Polish 
Populists  or  Radicals,  16 ;  Polish  Independent  Socialists,  3 ; 
Ruthenians,  28  (9) ;  Jewish  Zionists,  3  ;  Young  Czechs,  19  (47) ; 
Old  Czechs,  6  (3) ;  Czech  Realists,  hitherto  unrepresented,  2 ; 
Czech  Agrarians,  25  (5) ;  Czech  Clericals,  19  (2) ;  Czech  Radi- 
cals, 10  (8) ;  Slovene  Clericals,  22  (19) ;  Slovene  Liberals,  3  (6) ; 
Italian  Liberals,  4  (12)  ;  Italian  Clericals,  10  (6) ;  Croats,  9  (7) ; 
Serbs,  hitherto  unrepresented,  2 ;  Roumanians,  5  (4).  Although 
each  of  the  above  parties  had  its  separate  organisation,  some 
of  them  entered  into  a  combination  with  others.  Thus  the 
Christian  Socialists  joined  the  German  Clericals,  the  combined 
party  numbering  96,  the  strongest  in  the  House.  Next  to  them 
came  the  Social  Democrats,  with  90  seats,  seven  of  which  were 
gained  by  Poles  in  Galicia.     Under  the  new  electoral,  law  the 
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Germans,  who  had  previously  been  in  the  majority,  were  allotted 
only  225  seats  in  the  House  of  516,  and  of  these  seats  the 
Clerical  parties  obtained  117  and  the  Badical  ones  53.  On  the 
whole  the  Clericals  and  Conservatives  of  all  shades  numbered 
about  230,  but  the  differences  between  the  various  sections  were 
too  great  to  give  any  hope  of  their  all  combining  into  a  single 
party.  The  Christian  Socialists,  for  instance,  appealed  mainly 
to  the  lower  middle  class,  and  declared  themselves  in  opposition 
to  capitalists,  especially  Jewish,  to  the  competition  of  co-opera- 
tive stores,  and  to  the  continuance  of  the  existing  relations  with 
Hungary,  which  they  described  as  oppressing  the  non-Magyar 
peoples  and  throwing  on  Austrian  shoulders  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  immense  military  expenditure  of  the  empire.  The 
Liberal  parties  were  even  more  divided  than  the  Conservative. 
The  attempt  to  form  a  united  German  Liberal  coalition  utterly 
failed,  as  the  23  Progressives  were  excluded  from  it  and  the 
promoters  of  the  union  displayed  an  anti-Semitic  spirit  that  lost 
them  the  favour  of  the  German  Liberal  Press  of  Vienna,  which 
is  almost  entirely  controlled  by  Jews.  The  Radical  parties 
among  the  Poles,  Czechs,  and  other  Slavonic  races  were  more 
Nationalist  than  Liberal,  and  entirely  held  apart  from  the  Ger- 
man Liberals  and  Radicals,  while  the  Social  Democrats  were 
the  opponents  of  all  the  other  parties,  both  racial  and  political. 
Some  indication  was  afforded  of  the  trend  of  political  parties  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  Weisskirchner,  the  candidate  of  the  Christian 
Socialists,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber  by  351  out  of  480 
votes,  his  only  opponent,  the  Social  Democrat,  Herr  Perner- 
storfer,  obtaining  101.  Dr.  Weisskirchner  was  supported  by  the 
Poles,  the  Christian  Socialists,  the  non-Clerical  Germans,  and 
the  Czechs. 

The  new  Reichsrath  was  opened  on  June  17,  two  days  after 
the  Emperor  read  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  Hofburg  to 
the  members  of  both  Houses.  The  reform  of  the  electorate,  he 
said,  **  is  based  on  my  trust  in  the  loyalty  of  my  peoples  to  the 
State.  It  will  be  the  especial  task  of  the  newly  elected  Chamber 
to  justify  my  confidence  and  to  prove  that  a  comprehensive 
widening  of  the  juridical  foundations  of  political  life  may  go 
hand  in  hand  with  a  concentration  and  increase  of  the  State's 
political  power." 

He  next  proceeded  to  enumerate  a  long  series  of  social, 
industrial  and  agrarian  reforms,  including  a  scheme  of  insur- 
ance for  sickness  and  old  age,  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
Reichsrath,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  political 
tie  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  concluded  with  an  im- 
pressive appeal  to  the  Reichsrath  to  find  its  way  to  concord 
and  internal  peace  which  it  had  been  the  aim  of  his  long  life  to 
achieve.  These  words  of  the  aged  Emperor  produced  a  very 
favourable  impression  all  over  the  Empire  except  in  Hungary, 
where  the  passage  as  to  the  relations  between  the  two  halves  of 
the  Empire  created  some  dissatisfaction.     The  Chamber  began 
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its  labours  in  a  very  quiet  and  business-like  manner,  and  after 
disposing  of  several  urgent  Government  measures  dispersed  for 
the  summer  holidays.  The  general  tranquillity  and  order  was 
only  disturbed  by  the  Ruthenians,  who  had  already  signalised 
themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  a  savage  attack  on 
the  University  of  Lemberg,  destroying  the  furniture  and  pictures 
and  severely  wounding  the  Secretary,  as  a  protest  against  their 
having  been  refused  a  university  of  their  own,  although  the 
Lemberg  University  has  Ruthenian  professors  for  teaching  the 
Ruthenian  students  in  their  own  language.  At  the  beginning 
of  July  two  of  the  Ruthenian  deputies  sang  Ruthenian  songs  at 
the  top  of  their  voices  while  the  Chamber  was  sitting,  and 
another  deputy  endeavoured  to  make  a  speech  in  Russian,  and 
was  only  silenced  by  the  Vice-President  informing  him  that 
none  but  the  eight  languages  of  Austria  could  be  used  in  the 
House. 

Manhood  suffrage  having  now  been  adopted  for  election  to 
the  Reichsrath,  the  question  arose  whether  it  should  also  be 
introduced  in  elections  for  the  provincial  diets  for  which  the 
class  system  of  election  still  remained  in  force.  It  was  gener- 
ally admitted  that  as  in  the  diets  there  is  no  Upper  House,  the 
class  system,  under  which  the  landowners,  the  universities,  the 
bourgeoisie  and  the  peasants  each  elected  their  own  representa- 
tives should  be  retained,  but  that  it  should  be  modified  as 
regards  the  property  or  rating  quahfication  required  of  the 
voters.  The  first  of  the  diets  which  passed  a  new  scheme  with 
this  object  was  that  of  Lower  Austria.  Under  that  scheme  the 
diet  was  to  consist  of  127  members,  instead  of  79.  Of  these  58 
— 48  in  Vienna  and  10  in  the  country — were  to  be  elected  by 
universal  suflErage,  31  by  the  rural  communes,  15  by  the  country 
towns,  16  by  the  large  landowners  and  4  by  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  while  the  Bishops  of  Vienna  and  St.  Polten  and  the 
Rector  of  the  Vienna  University  were,  as  hitherto,  to  sit  in  the 
diet  ex  officio.  The  result  of  this  reform  was  that  the  Christian 
Socialists  secured  a  large  majority. 

On  November  5,  Dr.  Korytowski,  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
in  making  his  Budget  statement,  agreeably  surprised  the  Reichs- 
rath by  announcing  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  6,000,000/.  in 
the  accounts  of  the  previous  year.  He  added,  however,  that 
the  estimates  of  expenditure  for  1908  were  2,600,000Z.  higher 
than  those  for  1907,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
civil  servants  and  in  grants  for  social  and  local  purposes,  and  he 
proposed  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  surplus  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State  railways,  the  extension  of  the  telephone 
system,  the  improvement  of  the  clinical  departments  of  hospitals, 
the  promotion  of  manufactures  and  the  provision  of  dwellings 
for  the  lower  classes  of  Government  officials.  On  Kovember 
10  important  changes  were  made  in  the  Austrian  Cabinet. 
Herr  Prade,  a  German  Radical,  was  succeeded  as  German 
Minister  without  portfolio,  by  Herr  Peschka,  a  German  Agra- 
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rian;  Dr.  Pacak,  a  "Young  Czech,**  by  M.  Pashek,  a  Czech 
Agrarian,  as  Czech  Minister  without  portfolio ;  and  Dr.  Forsht, 
a**  Young  Czech,"  by  Dr.  Fiedler,  also  a  "Young  Czech,**  as 
Minister  of  Commerce.  A  non-parliamentary  official.  Count 
Auersperg,  was  succeeded  by  a  Christian  Socialist,  Dr.  Ebenhoch, 
as  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  a  Christian  Socialist,  Dr.  Gess- 
mann,  was  appointed  Minister  for  Public  Works.  The  Cabinet 
now  consisted  of  eight  members  of  the  Legislature,  four  officials, 
and  a  soldier,  the  Minister  for  National  Defence.  The  Polish 
Minister  for  Galicia,  Count  Dzieduszycki,  at  the  same  time  re- 
signed his  seat  as  he  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  Polish  Club 
(or  party),  which  owing  to  the  new  elections  by  universal  suffrage 
had  become  predominantly  democratic  in  character,  but  he  re- 
tained his  seat  in  the  Club,  where  it  was  recognised  even  by  his 
political  adversaries  that  his  great  abilities  and  experience  would 
be  most  valuable.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Abrahamovitch, 
who  was  President  of  the  Beichsrath  in  1897. 

On  November  28  there  was  a  great  demonstration  in  the 
Reichsrath  against  the  proposal  of  the  Prussian  Government  to 
expropriate  the  Polish  landowners  in  Posen.  All  the  Slavonic 
parties,  a  Jewish  member,  and  an  Italian  member,  expressed 
their  indignation  in  forcible  terms  at  what  was  called  by  a 
Polish  member  **  a  mediaeval  plundering  raid.**  Such  a  demon- 
stration against  the  internal  policy  of  a  foreign  State  was 
admittedly  irregular,  but  feeling  ran  so  high  on  the  subject 
among  the  Slavonic  populations  of  Austria  that  it  was  impossible 
to  suppress  it.  The  Slavs  in  Austria  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  Germans,  and  they  now  openly  threatened  to  break  up 
the  Austro-German  alliance  if  Prussia  persisted  in  her  hostile 
policy  towards  the  Poles.  In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  the 
Slavs  were  also  moving.  The  Christian  Servians  in  these  pro- 
vinces form  nearly  one-half  of  the  population,  the  remainder 
being  Mohammedan  Servians  and  Turks,  and  they  held  a  meet- 
ing at  Serajevo  demanding  complete  autonomy,  the  election  of 
a  popular  assembly  by  universal  suffrage,  and  Government  by 
a  parliamentary  majority,  besides  a  series  of  local  reforms.  The 
Government  expressed  its  intention  to  concede  some  of  these 
demands. 

In  Hungary  the  year  began  with  a  Cabinet  crisis  caused  by 
scandalous  accusations  of  corruption  made  against  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  M.  Polonyi,  which  produced  bo  strong  a  feeling 
against  him  in  the  country  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign. 
Shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Independence  party, 
M.  Lengyel,  who  had  been  mamly  instrumental  in  pressing  the 
charge  against  M.  Polonyi,  published  documents  obtained  from 
a  clerk  in  the  Audit  Office,  showing  that  subsidies  had  been 
paid  to  newspapers,  ostensibly  for  advertisements,  by  the  State 
railway  administration.  Through  the  scandal  produced  by  this 
further  revelation  the  Premier  had  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  these  subsidies  would  be  discontinued,  and  a  Bill  introduced 
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making  them  illegal.  The  difficulties  of  the  Government  were 
still  further  increased  by  a  serious  conflict  which  broke  out 
in  June  between  it  and  the  Croats.  The  latter  had  been 
discontented  at  the  working  by  the  Hungarian  Government  of 
the  nominally  autonomous  institutions  provided  for  them  by 
the  arrangement  concluded  between  the  Magyars  and  the  Croats 
in  1868  (Annual  Register,  1903,  p.  300).  and  when  the  Coali- 
tion was  formed  in  Hungary  in  1905  the  Magyar  leaders  ob- 
tained the  support  of  the  Croats  by  promising  to  remedy  their 
grievances,  one  of  which  was  that  the  Magyar  language  was 
used  instead  of  the  Croatian  on  the  Croatian  railways.  The 
refusal  of  the  Hungarian  Government  to  carry  out  this  promise 
led  to  violent  scenes  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament ;  the  Croatian 
members  insisted  on  addressing  the  House  in  their  own  language 
(a  privilege  conceded,  though  seldom  used,  in  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath)  and  leaving  the  House  in  a  body  when  the  Magyar 
members  refused  to  listen  to  them.  The  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter  was  in  accordance  with  the  policy  pursued 
from  the  first  by  the  Coalition,  which,  alarmed  at  the  growing 
consciousness  of  power  of  the  non-Magyar  nationalities,  had 
made  one  of  its  chief  objects,  as  announced  in  a  circular  of  the 
Ministry  of  Justice,  **  to  strengthen  the  Magyar  national  idea  " 
by  making  the  use  of  the  Magyar  language  compulsory  in  the 
whole  of  Hungary,  though  the  language  of  more  than  half  its 
inhabitants  is  not  Magyar,  but  Roumanian.  Croatian,  Slovak, 
or  German.  As  the  Ban  or  Governor  of  Croatia,  Count 
Peyacsevitch,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Croatian  members,  he 
was  obliged  to  resign,  and  M.  Rakodczay,  a  strong  supporter  of 
Magyar  predominance  in  Croatia,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
The  Government  Bill  providing  that  Magyar  shall  be  the 
official  language  on  the  Croatian  railways  was  issued  by  Minis- 
terial ordinance,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Croatian 
members  in  both  Houses,  and  violent  demonstrations  against 
the  Government  and  the  new  Ban  were  made  in  the  Croatian 
capital.  When  the  Croatian  Diet  met  at  Agram  on  December 
12  motions  were  introduced  to  impeach  the  Ban  and  to  declare 
the  new  railway  service  regulations  null  and  void,  upon  which 
the  Diet  was  at  once  dissolved.  The  labour  leaders  at  the  same 
time  proclaimed  a  general  strike  as  a  demonstration  in  favour 
of  manhood  suffrage,  and  Socialist  processions  paraded  the 
streets.  The  hostiUty  of  the  Slavs  of  Hungary  to  the  Magyar 
rule  was  still  further  increased  by  an  afiFray  between  the  Magyar 
police  and  the  Slovak  population  at  Csernova  in  October.  The 
parish  priest  of  that  village  had  been  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  for  having  demanded  that  the  Slovak  language 
should  be  used  in  the  schools  and  law  courts,  and  the  people 
had  built  a  church  for  him,  at  their  own  cost,  but  they  refused 
to  allow  it  to  be  consecrated  until  he  was  set  free.  The  Magyar 
bishop,  however,  sent  another  priest  escorted  by  police  to  conse- 
crate the  church,  and  a  struggle  ensued  between  the  people  and 
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the  police,  who  fired  four  volleys,  killing  eleven  persons,  among 
whom  were  five  women  and  two  children.  This  outrage 
naturally  produced  great  indignation  among  the  Slavs  both  in 
Hungary  and  in  Austria.  In  Vienna  the  Czech  deputies  pro- 
tested energetically  against  the  persecution  of  their  Slavonic 
brethren  by  the  Magyars,  and  a  similar  protest  was  made  by 
the  Slovak  deputies  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  to  which 
Count  Andrassy,  the  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  replied  that 
the  people  of  Csernova  had  committed  "an  act  of  rebellion 
against  the  State"  and  that  ''fanatics*'  and  ''agitators''  were 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  A  series  of  violent  scenes, 
which  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  session,  followed  between 
the  Croatian  and  the  Magyar  deputies,  the  former  insisting  upon 
their  right  to  speak  in  Croatian  and  obstructing  the  debates  on 
the  new  customs  and  commercial  treaty  with  Austria  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Governments  of  both  halves  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  Hungarian  Premier,  Dr.  Wekerle,  was  conse- 
quently obliged  to  seek  the  assent  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
Austrian  Government  to  the  promulgation  of  the  treaty  in 
Hungary  by  Government  ordinance  under  special  parliamentary 
authorisation,  as  had  been  done  in  Austria  eight  years  before  in 
consequence  of  the  obstruction  then  prevailing  in  the  Beichsrath. 
A  Bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  in  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment on  November  2*2,  and  passed  unanimously  on  December 
13.  In  the  Beichsrath  the  treaty  was  passed  on  December  17 
against  the  votes  of  the  Young  Czechs,  the  Buthenians  and 
Croatians,  and  the  Socialists,  as  the  other  parties  had  decided 
to  accept  it  notwithstanding  many  objections  which  they  ex- 
pressed on  political  and  economic  grounds,  Dr.  Lueger,  the 
bellicose  leader  of  the  Christian  Socialists  and  burgomaster  of 
Vienna,  protesting  against  "  the  traitorous  Judaeo- Magyar  clique 
which  now  rules  Hungary."  The  debates  were  only  interrupted 
by  a  scandalous  demonstration  of  the  Buthenian  members 
against  the  President,  one  of  whom  wrenched  the  lid  off  his 
desk  and  threw  it  at  him,  hitting,  however,  a  Slovene  member, 
who  was  carried  out  of  the  Chamber  covered  with  blood.  Thus 
under  manhood  suffrage  the  Beichsrath  was  able  at  last  to  carry 
a  measure  which  the  Government  had  for  ten  years  fruitlessly 
striven  to  obtain  from  a  Beichsrath  elected  under  the  old 
system  of  class  representation.  The  contribution  of  Hungary 
to  the  joint  expenses  of  the  departments  of  War,  Finance,  and 
Foreign  Affairs  was  raised  from  34*4  to  36*4  per  cent. ;  the  old 
Customs  and  trade  arrangements  under  the  agreement  of  1867 
were  superseded  by  a  Customs  and  commercial  treaty,  each 
State  possessing  a  separate  Customs  tariff  which,  however, 
under  the  treaties  concluded  with  the  other  Powers  must  be 
identical  until  they  expire  in  1917  ;  direct  railway  communica- 
tion was  to  be  established  between  Austria  and  Dalmatia ; 
speculative  time-bargains  were  to  be  abolished  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  at  Buda-I*esth ;  and  a  court  of  arbitration  was  to  be 
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created  for  the  settlement  of  diflferences  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  Empire.  The  surtax  on  sugar  passing  from  one  country 
to  the  other  was  abolished,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Hungary 
shall  be  entitled  to  redeem  her  share  of  the  old  joint  debt, 
originally  bearing  interest  at  5  and  now  at  4*2  per  cent.,  by 
capitalising  its  interest  at  the  rate  of  4*325  per  cent.,  within  the 
next  ten  years ;  if  not  redeemed  within  ten  years  the  rate  of 
capitalisation  was  to  decrease  annually  by  ^  per  cent,  until  it 
reached  the  actual  rate  of  4*2  per  cent.  This  arrangement, 
which  was  concluded  for  ten  years,  represented  an  economy  of 
some  2,000,000i.  for  Hungary  as  compared  with  the  original  Aus- 
trian demand  that  the  capitalisation  be  reckoned  at  4*2  per  cent. 
The  new  treaty  was  received  with  considerable  misgiving  in 
Hungary,  where  it  was  regarded  as  too  advantageous  to  Austria ; 
but  it  was  felt  that  the  Reichsrath  being  now  in  full  working 
order,  as  obstruction  had  ceased  and  the  Ministry  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  strongest  parties,  resistance  would  be  useless. 
The  Hungarian  Opposition  was  also  to  some  extent  pacified  by 
the  introduction  of  Bills  for  **  constitutional  guarantees,"  one 
extending  the  competence  of  the  supreme  administrative  court 
and  another  sanctioning  the  creation  of  a  special  court  for  the 
adjudication  of  conflicts  between  civil  and  mihtary  authorities. 

The  Hungarian  Estimates  for  1908,  together  with  a  series  of 
Bills  for  the  reform  of  direct  taxation,  were  introduced  by  Dr. 
Wekerle  in  the  Chamber  on  October  22.  Ordinary  revenue  was 
estimated  at  53,317,922^.,  an  excess  of  1,722,517^.  over  ordinary 
expenditure,  but  extraordinary  expenditure  for  Public  Works, 
etc.,  was  estimated  to  reduce  this  surplus  to  920Z.  Several 
categories  of  existing  taxes  were  to  be  merged  into  a  general 
income  tax,  to  which  all  incomes  above  25^  a  year  would  be 
liable.  Beyond  this  minimum  of  25/.  taxation  was  to  rise  pro- 
gressively from  one-fifth  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent.  The  maximum 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  was  to  apply  to  comparatively  low  incomes. 
Foreigners  were  to  be  subject  to  the  tax  after  twelve  months' 
residence.  Hungarian  citizens  who  have  no  permanent  re- 
sidence in  Hungary,  or  who  do  not  reside  in  the  country  for  at 
least  four  months  of  the  year,  were  to  be  taxed  at  double  rates — 
a  provision  directed  against  absentee  landlordism.  In  explana- 
tion of  this  measure  Dr.  Wekerle  said  that  it  had  been  urged 
upon  the  Government  by  forty-two  of  the  sixty-three  county 
administrations,  as  the  acquisition  of  landed  property  in  Hungary 
by  foreigners  had  increased  at  such  a  rate  that  nearly  2,000,000 
acres  were  already  in  foreign  hands. 

Previous  assurances  of  the  friendly  relations  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  other  Powers  were  accentuated  during  the 
summer  at  meetings  between  their  official  representatives. 
After  the  meeting  between  Baron  von  Aehrenthal,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Sgr.  Tittoni  at  Desio 
in  July,  the  former  stated  to  the  representative  of  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  that  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  **are  agreed  in  every 
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respect  and  in  view  of  every  eventuality,"  and  that  **the  prin- 
ciple of  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  and  of  the  status  quo 
Slides  Austro-Italian  policy."  The  Pan-Germans  in  Austria 
d  their  best  to  disturb  the  good  feeling  produced  by  this  agree- 
ment by  making  demonstrations  agamst  the  ItaUans  in  the 
Trentino,  but  fortunately  without  success.  An  official  commit 
nique  was  also  issued  in  August  relative  to  the  meeting  of  King 
Edward  and  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  in  that  month  at 
Ischl,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  repre^sentatives  of  the 
British  and  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Offices  both  recognised 
**  that  the  reforms  introduced  in  the  Macedonian  vilayets  by  the 
entente  Powers  with  the  support  of  the  other  Powers  are  in  full 
agreement  with  the  most  recent  declarations  of  the  British 
Oabinet/'  and  that ''  a  similar  identity  of  views  was  also  apparent 
as  regards  the  question  of  the  proposals  to  be  made  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  that  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Macedonian 
band-organisation  should  be  judged  and  dealt  with."  These 
understandings  with  Italy  and  England  were  viewed  with  con- 
siderable favour  in  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Press  as  en- 
abling Austria-Hungary  to  assume  a  more  independent  attitude 
with  regard  to  Germany,  and  saving  her  from  the  somewhat 
humiliating  position  in  which  she  was  placed  by  the  Emperor 
WilUam  having  described  her  as  '*  a  brilliant  second  "  to  Germany 
at  Algeciras  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  304).  The  Triple 
Alliance  had  now  lost  much  of  its  practical  importance,  and 
among  the  Slavonic  populations  of  tne  Empire,  which  formed 
the  majority,  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  withdraw  from  it. 
In  the  Austro-Hungarian  delegations  which  met  on  December 
20,  Dr.  Glombinski,  the  President  of  the  Polish  Club,  announced 
that  the  Pohsh  delegates  would  grant  provisional  supply  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  enable  the  Monarchy  not  only  to  preserve 
peace  and  its  own  independence,  but  also  to  support  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  the  principles  of  justice.  Christian  civilisation, 
and  equaUty  of  races,  and  to  be  ''  entirely  free  and  untrammelled 
in  the  choice  of  her  allies,  so  that  she  may  conclude  in  future 
only  such  alliances  as  are  calculated  to  increase  her  power 
abroad,  to  strengthen  her  policy  of  justice  and  interracial  equality 
at  home,  and  always  to  be  conscious  of  her  power  energetically 
to  secure  the  observance  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  her  subjects 
by  international  treaty."  The  Prussian  Bill  for  the  expropria- 
tion of  the  Poles  would  be  the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
which  in  the  second  section  of  Clause  1  guaranteed  to  the  Poles 
in  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  ''  national  representation  and 
national  institutions,"  in  Clause  14  complete  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  in  Clause  20  **  the  most  liberal  safe-guarding  of  their 
property  and  their  interests,"  and  the  Poles  were  entitled  to 
appeal  to  Austria  and  to  other  signatories  of  the  Treaty  to  see 
that  these  clauses  are  respected  by  Prussia.  Dr.  Kramarz,  the 
leader  of  the  Czechs,  spoke  in  the  same  sense. 

The  Estimates   for  1908  for  the  common  expenses  of  the 
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Empire  amounted  to  16,122,000^.,  an  increase  of  863,666/.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Estimates  for  1907.  One-third  of  this  increase 
was  required  for  the  Army  and  nearly  two-thirds  for  the  Navy. 
The  Estimates  included  a  further  instalment  of  616,600/.  for  the 
renewal  of  the  field  artillery — part  of  the  total  credit  of  6,700,000Z. 
voted  for  this  purpose  in  1904. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Delegations  the  Emperor,  who  had 
been  seriously  ill,  made  his  first  public  appearance  since  his 
recovery.  The  day  of  the  opening  was  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  the  Constitution  which  established  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and 
the  Emperor  was  warmly  congratulated  on  the  occasion  by  the 
citizens  of  Vienna.  In  his  speech  to  the  delegations  he  empha- 
tically expressed  his  belief  that  the  tension  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  European  Powers  which  had  existed  during  the  past 
few  years  was  gradually  disappearing  in  view  of  the  general 
desire  for  peaca 


CHAPTEE  III. 

RUSSIA,   TUBKET,   AND  THE   MINOR   STATES   OF   EASTERN 

EUROPE. 

I.  RUSSIA. 

Assassination,  political  proscription,  robbery  and  incendiarism, 
characterised  the  year  1907  in  Eussia  as  they  had  its  predecessors 
since  the  Japanese  War.  The  year  began  with  the  assassination 
of  the  Prefect  of  St.  Petersburg.  Afterward  scarcely  a  day  passed 
without  the  announcement  of  a  murder,  the  plundermg  of 
Government  property,  or  the  burning  by  peasants  of  houses  and 
woods  of  landowners.  The  preliminary  elections  for  the  second 
Duma  began  on  January  21,  but  the  final  elections  were  fixed 
by  Imperial  ukase  for  various  dates  from  February  19  to  March 
1.  An  Imperial  rescript  addressed  to  the  Premier,  M.  Stolypin, 
making  him  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  laid  stress  on 
the  necessity  of  co-operation  between  the  two  Legislatures  and 
the  Government  as  a  pledge  of  the  establishment  of  a  lawful 
order  of  things.  This  gave  some  hope  of  the  adoption  of  a  more 
lenient  policy  towards  the  Liberal  parties,  but  the  police  con- 
tinued to  obstruct  public  meetings  organised  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats,  and  to  impede  their  efforts  at  electoral  agita- 
tion, notwithstanding  a  circular  from  M.  Stolypin,  directing  the 
authorities  **  not  to  interfere  in  party  strife  or  exert  pressure 
upon  elections"  and  to  refrain  from  undue  interference  with 
electoral  meetings.  The  same  circular  declared  it  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  '*  treat  with  full  respect  the 
rights  of  the  Imperial  Duma  in  the  domain  of  legislation,  the 
Budget  and  interpellation,"  and  **  steadfastly  to  adhere  in  all 
its  acts  to  the  existing  laws,"  adding  that  its  legislative  pro- 
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gramme  was  based  on  '*  reform  of  the  local  administration  in 
the  direction  of  self-government,'*  the  improvement  of  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Executive,  and  the  introduction  of  agrarian, 
labour,  and  educational  reforms.  The  elections  passed  oflf 
quietly,  but  their  result  was  to  strengthen  the  Opposition, 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  ostracising  by  the  Government 
of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  who  comprised  the  ablest  and 
most  cultured  of  the  deputies,  for  having  signed  the  ill-advised 
Viborg  manifesto  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  324).  In  the 
new  Duma  the  numbers  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats  were 
reduced  from  185  to  108  ;  but  the  balance  was  nearly  made  up 
by  the  increase  of  the  Socialist  party,  which  was  far  more  irre- 
concilable than  that  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  from 
17  to  77,  and  of  the  Octobrists  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p. 
317)  and  Moderates  from  13  to  31.  The  second  Duma  was 
younger,  more  democratic,  and  less  educated  than  the  first; 
there  were  more  ignorant  peasants,  and  less  of  those  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  party  who  by  their  birth  and 
ability  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  first  Duma.  Thus  the 
restriction  of  the  suffrage  by  excluding  peasants  who  were  not 
heads  of  families  and  various  categories  of  working  men  and 
small  householders,  which  was  effected  by  Imperial  ukase  in 
October,  1906,  made  practically  no  difference  in  the  strength  of 
the  Opposition.  The  Duma  was  opened  by  the  Tsar  on  March 
6,  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  first  Duma,  and  the  mem- 
bers then  adjourned  to  the  Tauris  Palck^e,  where  they  elected  as 
their  President  M.  Golovin,  the  head  of  the  Constitutional 
Democratic  party.  The  Vice-Presidents  and  the  Secretaries 
were  also  elected  from  that  party,  and  on  March  19,  the  sittings 
having  been  suspended  owing  to  the  collapse  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  Chamber,  M.  Stolypin  made  his  statement  of  the  Govern- 
ment policy  in  a  long  and  able  speech  which  was,  on  the  whole, 
well  received.  "  Our  country,*'  he  said,  **  must  be  transformed 
into  a  constitutional  State.  .  .  .  Practical  measures  must  be 
adopted  to  define  and  determine  the  rights  of  the  State  and  of 
private  persons,  to  abolish  the  contradictions  between  the  old 
and  new  laws  and  the  altogether  arbitrary  interpretation  put 
upon  them  by  private  persons  and  officials.  The  Government  has 
therefore  considered  it  necessary  to  submit  a  series  of  Bills  estab- 
lishing a  new  r^ime  in  Russia."  Several  of  these  measures  had, 
owing  to  their  urgent  importance,  been  partly  carried  into  effect 
before  the  Duma  met,  and  would  now  be  laid  before  it  for  con- 
sideration. One  of  them  handed  over  Crown  lands  and  Imperial 
estates  to  the  peasants  who  were  admittedly  suffering  great 
hardships  owing  to  the  lack  of  land  ;  another  emancipated  them 
from  the  control  of  the  communes.  The  Premier  further 
enumerated  a  series  of  Bills  to  be  introduced  for  assuring 
religious  tolerance  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  the 
privileged  orthodox  religion,  **  the  glory  and  power  of  Russia ; " 
for  securing  the  inviolability  of  the  person,  for  abrogating  ad- 
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ministrative  exile,  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  self-government 
of  local  administrations,  for  the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace 
by  the  local  population,  for  a  new  criminal  code  and  new 
regulations  for  legal  procedure,  for  facilitating  the  piurchase  of 
land  by  the  peasants,  for  improving  the  lot  of  the  workmen, 
for  free  education,  afterwards  to  be  made  compulsory  so  far  as 
primary  instruction  is  concerned,  and  for  fresh  taxation,  includ- 
ing an  income  tax  and  modifications  in  the  death  duties.  The 
debate  which  followed  was  chiefly  occupied  by  violent  recrimina- 
tions between  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  members  of  the 
Right,  and  was  wound  up  by  another  speech  from  the  Premier 
in  which  he  said  that  the  Duma  had  not  received  from  the 
Sovereign  the  right  to  express  confidence  in  the  Government  or 
to  censure  it,  and  that  the  Ministerial  benches  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  prisoners'  dock.  Both  the  Government  and  the 
Duma  were  on  their  trial  before  the  bar  of  history ;  the  former, 
in  presence  of  uprisings  and  acts  of  terrorism,  would  assert  its 
duties  as  guardian  of  the  State  and  of  the  reforms  promised  by 
the  Emperor,  and  the  members  of  the  latter  would  be  enabled 
to  work  even  if  their  views  did  not  correspond  with  the  views 
of  the  Government.  The  Chamber,  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  then  passed  to  the  order  of  the  day 
without  further  remark.  The  first  measure  discussed  was  a 
Bill  for  revoking  the  provisional  law  of  field  courts-martial 
(Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  327),  which  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee by  an  overwhelming  majority,  though  M.  Stolypin  de- 
clared that  the  Government  could  not  support  it,  as  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Empire  had  been  in  peril,  and  he  could  not 
say  that  the  peril  had  ceased ;  the  ukase  for  the  field  courts- 
martial  would  lapse  in  six  weeks,  and  he  would  assure  the  Duma 
that  it  would  not  be  applied  in  the  interval  except  in  the  most 
serious  cases.  The  Bill  was  in  fact  merely  a  demonstration  of 
the  abhorrence  with  which  the  field  courts-martial  were  viewed 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  Duma.  The  "  Union  of  the  Russian 
people,"  however,  sent  telegrams  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Diima^  and  at  a  congress 
at  Moscow  resolved  that  the  Duma  must  be  suppressed  and  the 
constitutional  r^ms  abolished. 

The  next  subject  dealt  with  by  the  Duma  was  a  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  Constitutional  Democrats  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  relieve  distress  among  unemployed  workmen.  The 
resolution  was  endorsed  by  the  Government  which  at  the  same 
time  emphatically  repudiated  the  Socialist  doctrine  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  bound  either  to  relieve  distressed  workmen  or  to  pro- 
vide them  with  work,  and  strongly  objected  to  relieving  workmen 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  strikes  and  consequent  lock-outs. 
A  Socialist  amendment  for  providing  relief  for  such  workmen 
was,  however,  adopted  by  223  to  202.  The  Agrarian  Bills  were 
debated  at  great  length,  but  without  any  satisfactory  result,  and 
were  ultimately  referred  to  a  committee  of  ninety-four  members. 
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The  subsequent  debates  were  chiefly  occupied  in  disputes 
between  the  extreme  Right  and  Left  and  in  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Premier  and  the  President  of  the  Chamber  as  to  the 
right  of  committees  to  call  in  experts  not  belonging  either 
to  the  Chamber  or  the  Government.  Among  their  more  re- 
markable incidents  was  the  voting  on  the  Army  Bill  on  April 
30.  The  Socialists  and  Labour  members  opposed  the  Bill  on 
the  ground  that  the  Army  was  used  for  suppressing  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  the  people,  and  it  was  only  carried  by  the 
Polish  vote.  Although  the  Army  had  since  the  insurrection  of 
1863  been  the  chief  instrument  of  oppression  in  Russian  Poland, 
where  five  army  corps  were  permanently  stationed  for  this 
purpose,  the  Polish  members  on  this  occasion  declared  that  they 
would  vote  for  the  Government  because  they  desired  that  the 
Empire  should  be  secure  from  invasion  and  her  internal  affairs 
independent  of  the  adverse  influences  of "  a  neighbouring  Power  " 
(Germany).  All  but  two  of  the  thirty-six  Polish  members  were 
**  National  Democrats.**  This  party,  though  intensely  patriotic, 
held  that  in  no  part  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Poland  had  the 
Polish  cause  anything  to  gain  from  armed  insurrection.  They 
strongly  disclaimed  any  wish  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
Russian  Empire,  but  demanded  autonomy ;  and  even  this  de- 
mand was  not  put  forward  by  the  other  two  Polish  members, 
who  were  Conservatives  or  "realists."  The  Polish  Socialists, 
who  favoured  insurrection,  were  comparatively  few,  and  were 
unrepresented  in  the  Duma, 

On  May  21  an  official  communication  was  read  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Duma  by  the  Premier,  describing  a  plot  of  the 
Socialist  revolutionists  against  the  Emperor,  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas,  and  M.  Stoljrpin.  The  conspirators,  twenty-eight  in 
number,  were  arrested  on  April  12,  and  the  judicial  inquiry, 
which  was  still  pending,  disclosed  attempts  made  in  February 
by  the  conspirators  to  gain  access  to  the  Imperial  palace.  The 
Socialist  and  Labour  members  were  absent,  in  order,  it  was 
said,  that  they  should  not  have  to  express  satisfaction  at  the 
Emperor's  escape,  and  the  remaining  members  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect.  On  the  following  day  the 
Agrarian  Committee  of  the  Duma  adopted  by  a  three-fourths 
majority  the  principle  of  expropriation  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  peasants  with  land,  but  to  this  the  Government  refused 
to  agree.  In  a  long  description  of  the  Government  scheme  of 
agrarian  reform  laid  before  the  Duma  by  M.  Stolypin  on  May 
23,  he  stated  that  all  estates  coming  into  the  market  would,  with 
the  Crown  and  State  lands,  form  a  State  land  fund  by  means  of 
which  the  peasants  would  be  able  to  acquire  land  through  the 
State  bank  at  reduced  rates,  the  difference  being  chargeable  to 
all  the  taxpayers.  Emigration,  however,  to  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire  was  an  indispensable  accessory  of  this 
scheme,  as  the  population  of  Russia  was  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  1,625,000  a  year,  and  there  would  soon  not  be  enough  land 
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to  provide  for  the  whole  of  the  population,  even  if  the  Socialist 
proposal  to  abolish  all  landed  property  were  adopted.  The 
Land  Bank  was  already  overwhelmed  with  offers  of  estates  for 
sale,  and  it  had  sold  800,000  acres  to  peasants  during  the  past 
six  months.  The  expropriation  of  the  landowners,  on  the 
other  hand,  even  if,  as  proposed  by  the  committee,  they  were 
paid  a  fair  price  for  their  land,  would  be  inexpedient,  besides 
striking  at  the  root  of  all  property,  as  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
of  the  recurring  famines,  apart  from  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion, is  that  the  peasants  exhaust  the  land  by  their  ruinous 
system  of  treating  it.  There  were  795,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  European  Eussia,  of  which  305,000,000  belonged  to  the 
peasants,  255,000,000  to  landowners,  and  235,000,000  were 
either  Crown  lands  or  the  property  of  the  State,  a  very  large 
part  of  which  was  cultivated  by  peasant  tenants ;  and  9,000,000 
acres  would  have  to  be  provided  yearly  in  order  to  supply  the 
yearly  increase  of  population  with  land  enough  to  live  upon. 
The  Premier's  speech  produced  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
members,  and  after  a  series  of  long  debates  resolutions  moved 
by  the  Socialist  and  Labour  members  in  favour  of  compulsory 
expropriation  were  rejected  on  June  8  by  a  majority  of  238  to 
191. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  second  Duma  it  gradually  became 
apparent  that  though  not  so  unruly  as  the  first,  and  though  M. 
Stolypin  was  far  superior  as  a  Constitutional  Minister  to  M. 
Goremykin,  there  was  still  no  possibility  of  co-operation  between 
it  and  the  Government.  The  extreme  Eight  and  Left  in  the 
Duma  were  firmly  opposed  to  any  such  co-operation,  and  it  was 
manifest  that  the  old  autocratic  traditions  were  still  paramount 
among  the  masses  of  the  people.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
debates  and  resolutions  of  the  Duma  in  its  present  form  could 
be  of  no  eflfect,  and  M.  Stolypin  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
bringing  them  to  an  end.  On  June  14  he  suddenly  demanded 
a  secret  sitting  at  which  he  proposed  the  suspension  of  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  sajdng  that 
otherwise  he  could  not  be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  and  safety.  Sixteen  of  them  were  at  once  to  be 
arrested,  and  fifty-five  indicted  for  carrying  on  a  revolutionary 
propaganda  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  as  soldiers  and  seamen  had 
been  urged  by  them  to  mutiny,  and  revolutionary  pamphlets 
had  been  freely  circulated  among  them.  After  a  long  debate  on 
this  proposal  the  Duma  decided  by  a  large  majority  to  refer  it  to 
a  committee  in  order  to  aflford  the  Government  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  inculpated  members, 
but  before  this  committee  could  meet  the  Duma  was  dissolved 
by  Imperial  ukase  (June  16),  which  also  fixed  new  elections  for 
September  14  and  the  assembly  of  a  third  Duma  for  November 
14.  The  ukase  was  accompanied  by  a  manifesto  promulgating 
a  new  electoral  law  which  infringed  one  of  the  essential  guar- 
antees of  the  Constitution — namely,  that  the  electoral  law  shall 
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not  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  Duma.  The  new  law 
extended  class  suffrage  to  landlords,  thereby  reducing  the 
peasant  electorate,  took  away  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  de- 
puties from  Poland,  the  Caucasus,  and  Siberia,  and  instituted 
direct  elections  with  a  higher  property  test  in  the  larger  cities. 
The  reasons  given  in  the  Manifesto  for  the  dissolution  and  the 
new  electoral  law  were  that  '*  a  hostile  spirit  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Duma  which  prevented  the  union  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  its  members  for  the  purpose  of  working  for  the 
interests  of  the  country";  that  the  Duma  had  delayed  or  re- 
jected important  Government  measures  or  had  not  discussed 
them  at  all ;  that  it  did  not  lend  its  moral  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  condemning  assassinations  and  acts  of  violence ;  that 
the  right  of  interpellation  had  been  used  by  a  considerable 
section  as  a  means  of  combating  the  Government  and  exciting 
distrust  towards  it  among  the  people ;  that  the  Duma  did  not 
carry  out  at  once  the  demand  of  the  authorities  for  the  sur- 
render of  fifty-five  of  its  members  who  were  implicated  in  a 
plot  against  the  State  and  the  power  of  the  Tsar ;  and  that  it 
Deing  now  evident  that  the  Duma  as  at  present  constituted  was 
**  not  truly  representative  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people," 
the  Tsar  had  considered  it  necessary  to  modify  the  procedure 
for  choosing  their  representatives.  As  regards  the  non-Kussian 
nationalities,  he  had  decided  that  as  the  Duma  **  ought  to  be 
Kussian  in  spirit,"  they  **  shall  not  appear  in  numbers  which 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  the  arbiters  in  questions  which 
are  purely  Russian  " — an  evident  allusion  to  the  Army  Bill, 
which  was  saved  only  by  Polish  votes ;  and  he  defended  his  issue 
of  the  new  electoral  law  by  the  statement  that  ''  the  right  of 
abrogating  that  law  and  replacing  it  by  a  new  law  belongs  only 
to  the  power  which  gave  the  first  electoral  law — the  historic 
power  of  the  Tsar  of  Russia." 

The  dissolution  was  welcomed  by  the  extreme  Right  and 
Left,  both  of  whom  had  all  along  striven  to  wreck  the  Duma, 
The  Socialists  not  only  did  not  deny  the  charge  made  against 
thein,  but  gloried  in  the  fact  that  they  had  thus  established 
*'  close  intercourse  with  the  people,"  without  which  there  was 
**  no  value  in  a  National  Assembly,**  while  the  "  Union  of  the 
Russian  People  "  loudly  rejoiced  at  the  uncompromising  asser- 
tion in  the  Manifesto  of  the  doctrine  of  autocracy,  under  which 
the  so-called  legislative  powers  of  the  Duma  are  declared  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  will  of  the  Tsar.  The  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats, the  Octobrists  and  the  Poles  condemned  the  measure  as 
a  breach  of  the  Constitution,  but  among  the  people  generally 
it  was  received  with  apathy,  in  face  of  the  .continued  terrorism 
of  the  Social  Revolutionists  and  the  failure  of  both  Dumas  to 
break  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy  and  to  carry  any  effective  re- 
fonns.  Under  the  new  electoral  law  the  total  number  of  depu- 
ties throughout  the  Empire  was  diminished  from  524  to  442. 
Those  for  European  Russia  were  reduced  from  412  to  403  only, 
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the  greatest  reductions  being  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire.  Poland  was  to  have  only  14  deputies  instead  of  37  ; 
the  Caucasus  10  instead  of  29 ;  Asiatic  Russia  15  instead  of  46. 
Moreover,  two  of  the  fourteen  deputies  from  Poland  and  three 
of  the  ten  from  the  Caucasus  were  to  be  elected  by  Russian 
residents,  as  also  were  the  three  deputies  for  the  predominantly 
Polish  towns  of  Vilna  and  Kovno  in  Lithuania.  The  seats  for 
the  municipalities  of  the  Empire  were  reduced  from  36  to  19, 
half  to  be  given  to  the  large  property  owners  and  the  other  half 
to  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  working  men.  In  the  provincial 
electoral  colleges  the  peasant  electors  were  deprived  of  the  right 
of  electing  peasant  deputies,  and  the  new  law  practically  con- 
ferred the  privilege  of  electing  the  larger  part  of  the  Duma  to 
some  130,000  landowners.  Protests  against  the  law  were  issued 
by  the  Octobrists  and  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  while  M. 
Dubrovin,  the  President  of  the  **  Union  of  the  Russian  People  '* 
and  formerly  the  organiser  of  the  "Black  Hundreds,*'  the 
murderers  of  Professor  Hertzenstein  (Annual  Register,  1906, 
p.  325)  and  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  Odessa  and  other  towns, 
addressed  a  fulsome  telegram  to  the  Tsar,  saying  that  the  party 
had  received  "  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy  '*  the  termination 
of  **  the  existence  of  the  criminal  Duma/*  He  received  a  reply 
expressing  *'  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  devotion  "  of  the  party, 
and  for  its  '*  readiness  to  serve  the  throne  and  the  welfare  of 
the  Fatherland.**  An  article  published  on  June  22  by  the 
semi-official  paper  Rossyia  gave  some  indication  of  the  new 
course  decided  on  by  the  Government.  It  alleged  that  the 
Government  had  found  it  impossible  to  work  with  the  first  and 
second  Dumas  because  the  Opposition  in  those  bodies  was  not 
"  national,*'  but  **  revolutionary  and  intolerable.**  **  The  salt  of 
the  earth,  the  representatives  of  the  large  national  interests,**  i.e, 
the  landowners  and  business  men,  were  inadequately  represented, 
and  the  Government  can  only  work  with  a  ''lawful  Opposition 
which,  without  necessarily  sharing  the  views  of  the  Government 
on  various  points,  would  nevertheless  have  stood  with  it  on  the 
same  plane  .  .  .  and  would  have  had  due  regard  to  Imperial 
and  National  interests.**  Hence  the  necessity  of  changing  the 
electoral  law  in  order  to  obtain  a  Duma  with  an  Opposition  of 
this  kind.  The  loss  to  the  Poles  of  two-thirds  of  their  deputies, 
although  they  had  saved  the  Army  Bill  by  their  votes,  was  ex- 
plained by  the  assertion  that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  a 
**  lawful  **  Opposition,  because  they  demanded  an  autonomy  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  instead  of  accepting  its  position  as  a 
province  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Russian  Nationalism  rather 
than  Constitutionalism  was  now  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  many  of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  reform  movement 
before  the  first  Duma  seemed  disposed  to  accept  it.  The  congress 
of  the  Zemstvos  of  the  Empire,  formerly  so  eager  for  reforms, 
which  met  at  St.  Petersburg  a  few  days  after  the  dissolution, 
showed  itself  even  less  Liberal  than  the  Government  in  its 
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treatment  of  the  question  of  the  Zemstvo  franchise,  and  it  passed 
a  resolution  declaring  that  anarchy  and  revolutionary  violence 
were  the  chief  impediments  to  the  introduction  of  reforms  and 
urging  the  Government  to  adopt  *' decisive  measures"  of  re- 
pression. The  fining  and  confiscation  of  newspapers  for  criti- 
cising the  Government  was  now  resumed,  over  1,000  persons 
were  exiled,  ordinary  laws  were  suspended  all  over  the  Empire, 
which  was  given  over  to  the  arbitrary  action  of  Government 
officials,  and  permission  was  refused  to  the  Constitutional 
Democrats  to  hold  a  congress.  The  SociaUst  revolutionaries 
met  on  July  22,  and  after  a  long  debate  passed  a  resolution  stat- 
ing that  in  view  of  the  *'  continued  terrorism  of  the  Government 
there  was  no  reason  to  cease  terrorist  acts  against  its  represen- 
tatives," and  that  the  murders  and  pillage  of  private  persons 
were  not  carried  out  by  Socialists,  but  by  agents  provocatevrs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Union  of  the  Eussian  People  "  indulged 
in  such  extravagant  manifestations  in  favour  of  a  policy  of 
reaction,  including  the  total  exclusion  of  Jews  from  the  Duma, 
that  some  of  its  leading  members  were  denied  access  to  the 
Emperor.  The  Union  continued,  however,  to  patronise  the 
*'  Black  Hundreds,"  who  at  Odessa  were  protected  even  by  the 
Governor-General,  Baron  Eaulbars,  and  exercised  a  reign  of 
terror  over  the  people.  Murders  and  outrages,  especially  upon 
Jews,  were  of  daily  occurrence,  the  trade  of  the  town  suffered 
heavily,  its  manufactures  were  threatened  with  extinction,  and 
great  indignation  was  expressed  at  the  reception  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  of  a  deputation  from  the  Union,  from  which 
he  accepted  the  badge  of  its  membership.     Although  M.  Stoly- 

in  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Union,  it  seemed  to 

e  regarded  with  favour  at  the  Imperial  Court. 

The  elections  for  the  third  Duma,  which  began  at  the  end  of 
September,  inspired  much  less  interest  than  the  previous  ones, 
and  a  much  greater  number  of  electors  abstained  from  voting. 
The  Government  still  continued  its  persecution  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats,  who  were  forbidden  to  hold  electoral  meetings, 
though  the  law  authorised  these  without  distinction  of  party. 
The  180  members  who  signed  the  Viborg  manifesto  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  list  of  voters ;  Monsignor  Boop,  the  Polish 
Bishop  of  Vilna,  whose  great  intellectual  qualities  and  exalted 
character  had  gained  him  a  position  of  great  influence  in  the 
second  Duma,  was  removed  from  his  post  for  advocating  the 
demands  of  the  Poles  in  his  diocese  for  equal  treatment  with 
the  Russians.  The  result  of  the  elections  was  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  who  were 
now  only  45  against  185  in  the  first  Duma  and  108  in  the 
second,  and  of  the  Socialists,  now  only  17  as  compared  with  77 
in  the  second  Duma,  while  the  Bight  increased  from  60  to  100 
and  the  Octobrists  from  31  to  110.  As  the  date  of  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Duma  approached  the  daily  record  of  assassinations 
and   other  outrages   increased,   and   there    was  a   mutiny    at 
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Vladivostok  which  it  took  several  days  to  suppress.  The  Duma 
was  opened  without  ceremony  in  the  Tauris  Palace  on  November 
15  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire  with  a 
brief  message  of  welcome  from  the  Tsar.  M.  Chomiakofif,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Octobrist  party,  was  elected  Pre- 
sident, and  the  first  Vice-President,  Prince  Volkonsky,  was  a 
member  of  the  **  Union  of  the  Russian  People."  These  elections 
were  the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the  Octobrists  and  the 
Right,  who  had  united  their  votes  for  the  occasion.  M.  Chomi- 
akoff,  in  thanking  the  House  for  his  election,  made  no  mention 
of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  representatives  of  the  people  by 
the  Manifesto  of  October,  1905,  although  the  Imperial  message 
read  to  the  House  at  its  opening  had  invoked  "  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  work  of  the  Duma  in  consolidating  the  new  State 
organisation.*'  The  Duma  next  proceeded  to  the  debate  on  the 
Address.  There  was  much  wrangling  on  the  question  of  in- 
cluding the  word  **  Constitution  '*  as  proposed  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats,  the  members  of  the  Right  maintaining  that 
the  autocracy  still  existed,  that  what  the  Tsar  gave  he  could 
take  away,  and  that  the  October  Manifesto  did  not  grant  a 
Constitution.  The  Octobrists  urged  that  it  was  unimportant 
whether  they  introduced  the  word  **  constitution  "  so  long  as 
they  obtained  the  substance,  while  the  Poles  demanded  the  in- 
sertion of  a  paragraph  in  favour  of  the  aspirations  of  the  non- 
Russian  nationalities.  In  the  division  an  amendment  of  the 
Right  to  introduce  the  word  **  autocracy  "  into  the  Address  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  212  to  146 ;  the  word  **  Constitution  '* 
was  also  omitted,  and  the  Address  which,  thus  truncated,  was 
reduced  to  a  bald  assurance  that  the  deputies  would  use  their 
utmost  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire,  was  then  passed. 

On  November  29,  M.  Stolypin  read  to  the  Duma  his  state- 
ment of  the  Government  programme.  He  said  that  the  Bills 
he  would  have  to  present  were  the  same,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
as  those  presented  to  the  second  Duma,  but  the  conditions  had 
changed.  Everybody  wanted  peace,  and  he  was  confident  that 
the  present  Dum^a  would  co-operate  with  the  Government  to 
secure  it.  Disorder  had  assumed  the  form  of  open  violence  and 
was  demoralising  the  younger  generation.  Revolutionary  excesses 
could  only  be  met  by  force.  To  give  proper  effect  to  repressive 
measures,  the  Government  must  dismiss  officials  and  judges 
whose  political  views  were  hostile  to  it.  The  Dum^  in  its 
control  of  the  authorities  must  censure  neglect  as  well  as  abuse 
of  power.  He  then  dwelt  on  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
Government's  agrarian  measures,  saying  that  the  Government 
would  maintain  the  rights  of  property.  Bills  would  be  intro- 
duced for  local  government  reform  and  State  insurance  of  work- 
men, and  there  would  be  an  extension  of  local  government  to 
the  frontier  provinces  under  due  guarantees  for  the  unity  of  the 
Empire.  Finally,  the  Premier  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  the  armed   defences  of  the  country,  for  which 
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purpose  the  Duma,  in  considering  the  Estimates,  would  agree  to 
the  necessary  sacrifices.  It  had  also  been  necessary  to  strengthen 
the  representative  system.  That  system  had  been  granted  by 
the  Autocrat ;  the  autocratic  power  had  ever  watched  over  the 
welfare  of  Russia,  and  would  be  exercised  in  moments  of  danger. 
This  statement,  which  skilfully  steered  between  the  auto- 
cratic views  of  the  Bight  and  the  constitutional  aspirations  of 
the  moderate  Left,  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  majority  of  the 
members.  The  most  effective  of  the  speeches  which  followed 
was  that  of  the  Polish  leader,  M.  Dmowski.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  order  to  be  powerful  at  home  and  abroad  a  State  must 
not  rest  on  a  centralised  government  and  bureaucracy,  but  on 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  social  forces  of  the  country.  The 
present  system  had  led  to  an  agrarian  crisis  in  the  centre  and  to 
a  cultural  crisis  in  Poland.  Warsaw  in  1826  had  proportion- 
ately more  schools  than  it  had  at  present.  Each  of  the  PoHsh 
members  represented  a  miUion  of  inhabitants,  or  four  times  as 
many  as  each  of  the  Russian  members,  and  the  Poles  had 
thereby  been  reduced  to  the  status  of  second-rate  citizens.  Such 
a  position  of  inferiority  they  would  never  accept.  M.  Stolypin's 
statement  was  also  sharply  criticised  by  the  Constitutional 
Democrats.  M.  Maklakofif  said  that  in  the  Premier's  declaration 
he  found  the  old  argument  which  had  been  used  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  It  was  the  argument  of  repression  first  and 
reform  afterwards.  He  agreed  that  the  Government  must  be 
strong  and  that  no  other  Government  had  disposed  of  such 
strength,  but  what  had  it  done  with  its  stren^h?  Instead  of 
creatmg  an  atmosphere  of  respect  for  the  law  it  had  multiplied 
the  weapons  of  repression.  Justice  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  police,  and  now  it  was  proposed  to  dismiss  judges  who 
were  not  subservient  and  further  to  postpone  the  laws  of  liberty. 
On  the  following  day  there  was  a  violent  scene  caused  by  a 
speech  by  M.  Roditcheflf,  another  Constitutional  Democrat,  in 
which,  condemning  the  policy  of  repression  adopted  by  the 
Government,  he  said  with  reference  to  a  wish  expressed  by  a 
member  of  the  Right  in  the  second  Duma  that  the  terrorists 
should  be  punished  with  "  Mouravieff  s  collar  "  (a  halter),  that 
future  historians  might  describe  the  pohcy  of  the  Government 
as  *'  Stolypin's  necktie."  Upon  this  a  crowd  of  members  of  the 
Right  rushed  at  the  speaker,  and  order  was  only  restored  after 
he  had  apologised  and  been  sentenced  by  the  President  to  sus- 
pension for  fifteen  sittings.  The  Premier's  statement  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  motions  proposed  by  the  various  parties, 
none  of  which — not  even  one  proposed  by  the  Octobrists  and  the 
more  moderate  members  of  the  Right — obtained  a  majority. 
There  was  no  party  or  combination  of  parties  in  the  Duma  strong 
enough  to  dictate  a  policy  to  the  Government,  and  autocracy  as 
tempered  by  the  October  Manifesto — which,  however,  autocracy 
could  at  any  moment  modify  or  even  withdraw — still  held  the 
field. 
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The  Budget  was  introduced  in  the  Duma  on  December  10 
by  M.  Kokovtzeflf,  the  Minister  of  Finance.  He  said  that  the 
ordinary  revenue  for  1908  was  estimated  at  2,319,000,000  roubles 
(231,900,000Z.),  or  47,000,000  roubles  (4,700,000t)  more  than  in 
1906,  but  if  due  allowance  were  made  for  land  redemption  dues, 
35,000,000  roubles  (3,500,000i.)»  deferred  taxes,  29,000,000 
roubles  (2,900,000Z.),  and  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  war  stores, 
10,000,000  roubles  (1,000,000^.),  which  figured  in  the  assets  for 
1906,  the  real  excess  of  revenue  for  1908  was  about  119,000.000 
roubles  (11,900,000^.).  There  was  a  deficit  of  195,000,000 
roubles  (19,500,000i.)»  however,  on  the  extraordinary  expenditure, 
which  was  estimated  at  204,000,000  roubles  (20,400,000Z.). 
National  defence  required  an  increase  in  credits  of  55,500,000 
roubles  (5,550,000^.),  including  43,500,000  roubles  (4,350,000^.) 
for  the  Army,  and  12,000,000  roubles  (1,200,000Z.)  for  the  Navy. 
66,000,000  roubles  (6,600,000Z.)  were  required  for  expenses 
arising  from  the  Eusso-Japanese  War,  59,400,000  roubles 
(5,940,000^.)  for  the  construction  of  new  State  railways, 
14,300.000  roubles  (l,430,000i.)  for  the  districts  suffering  from 
bad  crops,  7,500,000  roubles  (750,000Z.)  for  a  loan  to  the  Eastern 
Chinese  Railway  Company,  3,600,000  roubles  (360,000Z.)  for  the 
acquisition  of  brewing  and  distiUing  rights,  and  finally  some 
53,000,000  roubles  (5,300,000^.)  for  the  final  redemption  of 
short-dated  Treasury  bills,  which  were  issued  during  the  war 
and  were  to  have  been  redeemed  in  1907,  but  had  been  extended 
for  another  year  in  view  of  the  position  of  the  money  market 
and  the  condition  of  the  State  Exchequer.  Analysing  the  sources 
of  revenue,  the  Minister  said  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  State 
railways  were  530,000,000  roubles  (53,000,000/.),  the  brandy 
monopoly  brought  in  696,000,000  roubles  (69,600,000/.),  indirect 
taxes  produced  490,000,000  roubles  (49,000,000/.),  and  direct 
taxes  173,000,000  roubles  (17,300,000/.),  while  from  lands,  forests, 
mines,  etc.,  the  revenue  was  428,000,000  roubles  (42,800,000/.). 
Beckoning  the  net  profits  of  the  brandy  monopoly  as  indirect 
taxation,  the  total  under  this  category  was  972,000,000  roubles 
(97,200,000/.)  or  42  per  cent.,  while  the  proportion  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany  ranged  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  In  order 
to  provide  further  sources  of  revenue  bills  imposing  an  inherit- 
ance tax  and  a  land  tax  would  be  laid  before  the  Duma.  The 
position  was  difficult,  but  Kussia  had  kept  intact  her  gold  reserve, 
and  he  foresaw  the  re-establishment  of  Russian  credit  by  the 
Duma  passing  the  Budget.  This  statement  was  on  the  whole 
well  received  by  the  House,  though  doubts  were  expressed  by 
the  Constitutional  Democrats  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Minister's  figures,  and  a  peasant  deputy  urged  at  great  length 
the  necessity  of  suppressing  the  drink  evil  **  which,  under  the 
guise  of  the  State  brandy  monopoly,  was  sapping  the  very 
foundations  of  the  national  welfare." 

The   policy  of  repression   foreshadowed   in   M.    Stolypin's 
statement  on   November    was    speedily    put    into    execution. 
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Hundreds  of  newspaper  editors  were  sent  to  Siberia,  26  Socialist 
members  of  the  second  Duma  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour,  600  private  schools  established  by  the  people 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  who  had  subscribed  a  sum  of  900,000 
roubles  (98,000Z.)  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  Polish 
children  in  the  Polish  language,  were  closed,  and  163  members 
of  the  first  Duma  who  had  signed  the  Viborg  manifesto  (Annual 
Register,  1905,  p.  324)  were  sentenced  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment, with  loss  of  their  political  rights.  The  only  Bill 
passed  by  the  Duma  before  dispersing  for  the  Christmas  hoUdays 
was  one  for  a  sum  of  15,000,000  roubles  (1,500,000/.),  to  be 
granted  for  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  from  famine.  A  very 
important  decision  was  arrived  at,  however,  by  the  Agrarian 
Committee  of  the  House  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of  land 
by  the  peasants.  The  Conmiittee  adopted  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  that  not  only  conmiunal  but  family  ownership 
should  be  abolished,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  be  possible  for 
a  peasant  who  leaves  his  village  for  employment  in  towns, 
factories,  etc.,  to  retain  any  right  to  landed  property  held  by  his 
family. 

The  elections  for  the  Finnish  Diet  under  the  new  system  of 
imiversal  suffrage  both  for  women  and  men  (Annual  Register, 
1906,  p.  332)  took  place  in  April  Nineteen  women  were  elected, 
of  whom  nine  were  Socialists,  including  a  journalist,  a  dress- 
maker, a  school  teacher,  a  weaver  and  an  agitator  for  woman's 
rights.  Out  of  the  200  members  80  were  Socialists,  24  Swedes, 
and  the  remainder  **  Old  "  and  "  Young  Finns,"  Agrarians,  and 
**  Christian  labourers."  In  October  the  Diet  adopted  a  motion 
for  the  grant  of  800,000^.  to  the  Russian  Treasury,  as  Finland's 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  Army,  and  in  November  a  Bill 
was  passed  totally  prohibiting  all  traffic  in  spirits,  beer,  and 
wine,  except  for  medical  and  technical  purposes,  in  which  case 
spirits  only  were  to  be  sold,  and  to  be  a  State  monopoly.  The 
use  of  wine  was  forbidden  even  in  churches,  where  some  non- 
alcoholic beverage  was  to  be  substituted  for  it  at  the  Communion. 
The  Bill  authorised  the  police  to  enter  any  house  to  search  it 
for  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  penalties  for  keeping,  carrying,  or 
selling  them  varied  from  a  fine  of  4/.  to  penal  servitude  for  three 
years.  One  of  the  best  known  of  the  women  members.  Baroness 
Grippenberg,  in  answer  to  the  objectors  to  the  Bill,  declared 
that  to  deal  effectually  with  a  question  of  such  importance  it 
was  best  ''  to  leave  reason  aside  and  let  sentiment  prevail." 

The  court-martial  on  Generals  Stdssel,  Reiss,  Fock,  and 
Smirnoff,  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur,  began  on 
December  10,  and  was  not  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  foreign  politics  Russia's  principal  achievement  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  convention  with  England  (Aug.  31 ;  post,  Chapter 
v.).  This  convention  gaveofficial  expression  to  a  change  gradually 
manifested  in  Russia  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War  with  regard 
to  British  policy  in  the  East.     The  old  jealousies  and  suspicions 
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had  been  giving  place  to  a  growing  conviction  that  any  further 
advance  towards  India  would  be  prejudicial  to  Russian  interests, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  it  would  be 
wiser  to  effect  an  arrangement  defining  the  respective  English 
and  Russian  spheres  of  influence  in  the  territories  bordering 
upon  their  Asiatic  possessions.  The  convention  was  highly 
approved  by  the  leading  Russian  papers.  As  regards  Germany, 
the  relations  of  Russia  with  her  were  **  correct/*  but  not  cordial ; 
the  interview  at  Swinemiinde  in  August  between  the  Emperors 
(p.  307)  seemed  to  have  had  no  political  significance,  and  the 
chief  link  between  the  two  Governments  was  their  desire  to 
suppress  the  national  aspirations  of  their  Polish  subjects.  The 
semi-oflicial  Novoe  Vremya,  in  an  article  on  Prince  Biilow  s 
speeches  in  the  Reichstag,  said  that  '*  the  international  ill-feel- 
ing towards  Germany  is  explicable,  not  by  the  envy  of  her 
neighbours,  but  by  concrete  facts,*'  as  evidenced  by  **the  un- 
broken record  of  German  aggressiveness  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Under  the  mask  of  traditional  friendship  towards 
Russia,  Teutonic  statesmen  egged  on  the  diplomatic  tiros  in 
whose  hands  the  fate  of  our  country  was  placed  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  enmity  towards  our  Asiatic  neighbours.  The  victor  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  proved  once  more  to  be  Germany,  who 
levied  an  indemnity  on  us  in  the  form  of  a  ruinous  commercial 
treaty.  It  is  this  method  of  action  that  accounts  for  the  moral 
isolation  in  which  Germany  finds  herself.*'  The  Exchange 
Oazette  further  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  European  States 
to  limit  their  armaments  while  Germany  pursues  a  Chauvi- 
nistic policy.  As  to  France,  there  was  some  murmuring  at  the 
hostile  tone  of  the  French  Press  and  French  reluctance  to  make 
further  loans,  but  M.  Isvolsky,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister, 
declared  in  an  interview  with  an  Austrian  journahst  at  Karls- 
bad that  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  ''is  and  remains  the 
unchangeable  basis  of  Russian  foreign  policy.**  A  commercial 
treaty  was  concluded  in  December  with  Italy ;  on  July  30  a 
convention  with  Japan  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  by  which 
each  of  the  two  Powers  undertook  to  respect  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  treaty  rights  of  the  other  and  recognised  the  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  *'  as 
well  as  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  in  commerce  and 
industry  for  all  nations  in  the  said  Empire.**  Other  agreements 
with  Japan  dealt  with  commercial  relations,  fishery  rights,  the 
Manchurian  railway  lines  and  delimitations  of  frontier. 

On  December  20  a  protocol  was  signed  by  the  International 
Sugar  Conference  stating  that  Russia  adhered  to  the  convention 
of  March  5,  1902,  amended  by  the  additional  Act  of  August  28, 
1907,  which  fixed  the  conditions  under  which  Switzerland  was 
admitted  to  the  convention.  Russia  was  to  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  sugar  exported  to  Finland  from  being  sent 
elsewhere  without  being  carried  to  the  account  of  exports.  At 
the  end  of  each  year  the  total  amount  of  sugar  registered  as 
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exported  to  Finland  was  to  be  compared  by  the  Bassian 
Government  with  the  amount  of  sugar  actually  imported  into 
that  country  and  the  difference  between  the  two  figures  was  to 
be  included  under  the  heading  of  exports.  The  dates  mentioned 
in  the  Protocol  were  those  of  the  Gregorian  and  not  of  the 
Julian  Calendar.  The  question  of  the  protection  of  the  markets 
of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Sweden,  countries  which 
form  part  of  the  International  Union,  against  the  importation 
of  Russian  sugar  for  internal  consumption,  was  to  be  settled 
directly  by  the  countries  concerned  through  diplomatic  channels. 
England  stipulated  that  her  assent  to  the  Protocol  was  not  to 
imply  assent  to  the  stipulation  tending  to  restrict  the  importa- 
tion of  Bussian  sugar. 

II.  TURKEY  AND  THE  MINOR  STATES  OP  EASTERN  EUROPE. 

There  was  but  little  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
Macedonia  during  the  year  1907.  Greek,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian 
bands  continued  to  fight  with  each  other  and  the  Turkish  troops, 
and  the  relations  between  the  Balkan  States  consequently  be- 
came so  strained  as  to  bring  them  to  the  verge  of  war.  In  May 
Bulgaria  addressed  a  circular  note  to  the  Great  Powers  warning 
them  that  unless  they  could  check  the  activity  of  Servian  bands 
in  Macedonia,  Bulgaria  might  have  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms, 
and  in  July  the  Porte  addressed  strong  representations  to  the 
Greek  Government  calling  attention  to  the  passage  of  bands 
across  the  frontier  and  intimating  that  it  will  take  vigorous 
measures  against  all  persons  who  abet  them.  The  Greek  Con- 
sul-General  at  Salonika,  who  was  regarded  as  the  organiser 
of  the  Greek  movement  in  Macedonia,  was  recalled  at  the 
demand  of  the  Porte,    and  in  September   the   Greek   Metro- 

Eolitans  of  Drama,  Grevena,  and  Monastir,  who  were  stated  to 
e  in  collusion  with  the  Greek  bands,  were  prosecuted  for  high 
treason  and  expelled  from  their  sees.  In  the  district  to  the 
south-west  of  Kastoria  which  used  to  mark  the  ethnographical 
boundary  between  Macedonian  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  there 
were  ten  armed  Greek  bands,  consisting  of  400  men,  who  were 
equipped  by  a  fund  raised  from  the  contributions  of  wealthy 
Greeks  in  Greece,  the  Levant,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  and 
whose  object  was  to  move  the  Greek  ethnographical  frontier 
northwards  and  eastwards  by  forcibly  converting  or  gradually 
exterminating  the  Bulgarian  population.  Whole  villages  were 
burnt  and  their  inhabitants  massacred,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  gendarmerie  and  the  Turkish  troops  to  prevent 
these  outrages.  The  Greek  Government  promised  to  do  its 
utmost  to  stop  the  enlistment  of  bands  in  Greece  for  action  in 
Macedonia,  but  Greek  public  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  bands,  especially  as  the  Bulgarians  in  the  province  were 
pursuing  similar  tactics  against  the  Greeks.  In  September  a 
largely  attended  meeting  of  Greek  patriotic  associations  took 
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place  at  Athens,  at  which  a  resolution  was  moved  by  the  mayor 
and  carried  with  great  enthusiasm,  protesting  against  the  pres- 
sure placed  upon  the  Greek  Government  and  the  CEcimienical 
Patriarchate  at  Constantinople  with  the  object  of  inducing  them 
**  to  compel  the  Greek  population  of  Macedonia  to  relinquish  its 
right  of  self-defence,"  and  adding  that  before  the  Greeks  cease 
their  defensive  action  in  Macedonia  the  Powers  will  have  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  robber  bands  upon  them,  and  that  the 
Greek  Government  must  organise  the  power  of  the  nation  **  in 
view  of  the  possible  struggle  for  national  existence.**  The 
Turkish  Government  sent  its  troops  impartially  against  Servian 
and  Bulgarian  as  well  as  Greek  bands,  and  two  of  the  largest  of 
them  were  broken  up  in  August.  Colonel  Elliot,  a  British 
oflBcer  attached  to  the  gendarmerie,  was  even  captured  and 
wounded  by  a  Bulgarian  band  with  the  object  of  holding  him 
to  ransom,  and  was  afterwards  rescued  by  Turkish  troops. 
New  bands,  however,  Servian  and  Bulgarian  as  well  as  Greek, 
continued  their  depredations  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
Mtlrzsteg  programme  (Annual  Register,  1903,  p.  316)  unfor- 
tunately contained  a  promise  that  on  the  restoration  of  order 
the  Administrative  districts  of  Macedonia  would  be  modified 
**to  favour  the  development  of  local  autonomies,**  and  each  of 
the  three  nationalities  accordingly  strove,  by  massacring  or 
expelling  the  others,  to  secure  its  predominance  in  the  various 
districts.  A  declaration  was  made  by  the  Austro-Hungarian 
and  Russian  representatives  at  Belgrade,  Sofia  and  Athens  that 
no  Macedonian  race  would  obtain  any  territorial  advantage 
from  the  action  of  its  bands,  but  it  produced  little  effect ;  the 
Bulgarian  Government  asserted  that  its  countrymen  in  Mace- 
donia had  only  acted  in  self-defence  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Greek  bands,  while  the  Greek  Government  attributed  the  activity 
of  the  Greek  bands  to  the  excesses  of  the  Bulgarians  and  their 
maltreatment  of  the  Greek  inhabitants.  In  October  the  founda- 
tions of  two  towns,  to  be  named  Anchialos  and  Euxeinopolis, 
were  laid  near  the  town  of  AlmjrroSjin  Thessaly,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece,  accompanied  by  Ministers  and 
other  members  of  the  Chamber.  They  were  to  serve  as  homes 
for  the  refugees  from  Greek  cities  in  Bulgaria,  where  Anchialos 
had  been  burnt  down  in  1906  during  the  anti-Greek  riots 
(Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  337).  The  Austro-Hungarian 
Government,  however,  stated  m  a  despatch  addressed  on  August 
18  to  its  Minister  at  Athens  that  the  Greek  bands  were  the 
chief  cause  of  disorder  in  Macedonia,  and  that  the  Bulgarian 
and  Servian  bands  could  be  crushed  with  comparative  ease  were 
it  possible  to  check  the  activity  of  the  Greeks ;  and  strong  repre- 
sentations were  made  on  the  subject  to  the  Greek  Minister  at 
Vienna.  Negotiations  also  took  place  between  the  Porte  and 
the  Powers  for  the  reform  of  the  judicial  administration  in 
Macedonia.  The  latter  proposed  to  ^ve  the  International 
Financial  Commission  the  right  of  surveillance  over  the  judicial 
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administration.     To  this  the  Porte  objected,  as  it  would  be  an 
interference  with  its  sovereign  rights. 

The  negotiations  as  to  the  3  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
Customs  duties  (Annual  Eegister,  1906,  p.  334)  dragged  on 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  Powers  having  demanded 
at  the  instance  of  the  British  Government  that  certain  reforms 
in  the  Customs  administration  which  had  been  promised  by 
the  Porte,  and  also  regulations  defining  the  powers  of  the 
foreign  officers  of  the  gendarmerie  in  their  relations  with  the 
local  authorities,  should  be  carried  out.  These  demands  having 
been  acceded  to,  the  increase  was  applied  with  the  consent  of 
the  Powers  on  June  25.  Among  other  concessions  obtained 
from  the  Porte  during  the  year  was  the  acquisition  of  the 
Constantinople  quays  by  an  Anglo-French  syndicate,  in  which 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Ottoman  Bank  were  the  chief 
shareholders. 

The  exile  in  February  of  Fehim  Pasha,  the  chief  of  the  spy 
department  at  Constantinople,  who  had  for  twelve  years  past 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  and  was  the 
most  influential  of  the  officials  in  the  Sultan's  palace,  created  a 
considerable  sensation  throughout  the  Empire.  Fehim  had 
seized  a  cargo  of  railway  sleepers  which  had  been  bought  by  a 
German  firm  and  conveyed  in  a  Turkish  ship  chartered  oy  them 
to  Constantinople,  upon  which  the  German  Ambassador  promptly 
demanded  his  punishment,  and  the  surrender  of  the  ship  and 
cargo.  The  police  having  refused  to  interfere,  the  ambeissador 
warned  the  Porte  that  unless  the  ship  was  given  up  within  two 
hours  he  would  seize  it,  and  he  instructed  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  German  despatch  boat  to  carry  out  his  threat. 
The  ship  and  cargo  were  then  released,  but  no  steps  were 
taken  to  punish  Fehim.  The  ambassador  next  had  an  audience 
of  the  Sultan ;  a  secret  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  charges  against  Fehim,  which  ranged  from  murder  and 
rape  to  petty  extortion,  and  the  British  anibassador  having  pro- 
duced a  letter  signed  by  Fehim  in  which  he  threatened  to 
murder  a  merchant  who  had  sought  British  protection  unless 
he  paid  a  sum  demanded  by  Fehim  as  blackmail,  the  Sultan 
ordered  him  to  be  banished  to  Asia  Minor. 

The  frontier  difficulty  with  Persia  (Annual  Register,  1906, 
p.  335)  led  to  further  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Turkey.  In 
August,  Turkish  troops  with  artillery  entered  Persian  territory 
near  Urumiah,  destroyed  the  village  of  Mouavineh,  killing  a 
number  of  Christian  women  and  children,  and  took  possession 
of  a  Persian  camp.  Another  body  of  Turkish  troops  crossed 
the  frontier  near  Sayidsch,  in  the  district  of  Bulak,  and  drove 
off  a  Persian  detachment  which  was  stationed  there.  Both 
Powers  claimed  that  their  territory  had  been  violated,  and  the 
British  and  Russian  ambassadors  intervened  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  understanding.  The  Kurdish  chief  who  pil- 
laged the  Christians  at  Mouavineh  was  arrested  by  the  Turkish 
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authorities,  and  many  of  the  stolen  cattle  and  goods  were  re- 
covered and  restored  to  their  owners,  but  the  Turkish  troops 
remained  in  Persian  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Urumiah  and  the  matter  still  remained  unsettled  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  Arabia  the  Yemen  revolt  continued  to  baffle  the  efforts  of 
the  Turkish  troops.  Ahmed  Feizi  Pasha  telegraphed  to  the 
Porte  in  June  that  communications  between  Sanaa  and  Ho- 
deida  had  been  almost  cut  oflf,  that  the  Imperial  troops  were 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  Arabs,  and  that  more  troops,  am- 
munition and  money  were  indispensable.  The  Government 
made  repeated  attempts  to  negotiate  with  the  insurgent  chiefs, 
but  without  success,  and  though  reinforcements  were  sent  to 
the  Turkish  commander,  the  disorganisation  and  mutinous 
spirit  of  his  troops  rendered  them  ill-fitted  to  cope  with  the 
insurgents,  who  were  well  armed  and  whose  shooting  was  stated 
to  be  far  more  accurate  than  that  of  their  opponents. 

Bulgaria,  which  had  of  late  years  made  great  progress  both 
politically  and  materially  under  the  wise  rule  of  Prince  Ferdinand, 
was  plunged  into  consternation  by  the  murder  of  her  Prime 
Minister,  M.  Petkoff,  one  of  her  ablest  statesmen  and  most 
devoted  patriots,  on  March  11,  while  walking  in  the  street  with 
the  Ministers  of  War,  Commerce,  and  Finance.  The  assassin, 
a  dismissed  official  of  the  Agricultural  Bank,  wounded  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  in  the  arm  with  the  first  shot  from  his 
revolver,  and  then  fired  at  M.  Petkoff,  penetrating  his  lungs. 
All  the  leading  men  of  the  party  with  which  M.  Petkoff  was 
associated — Stamboloff,  Beltcheff,  and  Vulkovitch — had  in  pre- 
vious years  also  fallen  victims  to  the  bullets  or  knives  of 
assassins.  The  murderer  confessed  that  he  had  intended  to 
kill  all  the  Ministers  and  that  he  was  a  Socialist.  The  late 
Premier's  funeral  was  attended  by  deputations  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  On  March  17  Dr.  Gudeff,  President  of  the 
Sobranye,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him ,  the  other  Ministers 
retaining  their  posts.  Another  political  murder  took  place  at 
Sofia  on  December  10,  when  MM.  Sarafoff  and  Garvanoff, 
organisers  of  the  Macedonian  bands,  were  assassinated  by  one 
of  their  opponents  in  the  Macedonian  movement  party.  An 
immense  procession  of  people  of  all  classes  followed  the  funeral. 

In  Servia  the  regicides  continued  to  be  a  disturbing  element ; 
on  February  10  three  of  them  attacked  two  Nationalist  deputies 
in  the  street  because  a  Nationalist  paper  had  criticised  the 
regicides  and  the  Court,  and  some  sharj)  fighting  ensued  before 
order  could  be  restored.  On  June  9  M.  Pashitch,  the  Premier, 
resigned  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  of  the  Radicals  on 
account  of  certain  concessions  which  he  was  alleged  to  have 
made  to  Austria-Hungary  in  the  commercial  conflict  between 
that  Power  and  Servia  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  340).  The 
King,  however,  induced  M.  Pashitch  to  remain  at  his  post,  and 
when  the  Skupshtina  met  after  the  summer  recess  on  November 
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1  it  was  prorogued.  Much  agitation  was  caused  by  the  murder 
of  two  anti-regicide  ofl&cers  who  had  been  imprisoned  through 
the  influence  of  the  regicide  party  at  Court,  but  the  Prefect 
of  Police,  who  was  stated  to  have  instigated  the  murder,  was 
acquitted,  and  all  further  proceedings  against  the  alleged  cul- 
prits were  stopped. 

Eoumania  was  the  scene  in  March  of  a  formidable  agrarian 
rising  which  required  a  force  of  140,000  troops  to  put  it  down. 
Numerous  towns  and  villages  were  pillaged  and  partly  burnt  by 
the  rioters,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  The  movement  was 
originally  directed  against  the  Jews,  middlemen  belonging  to 
that  race  having  of  late  years  obtained  extensive  estates  and 
raised  the  rents  of  the  peasants  working  upon  them,  and  it  was 
afterwards  turned  against  the  Roumanian  large  landowners. 
On  March  24  the  Conservative  Ministry  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  Liberal  Ministry  with  M.  Sturdza  as  Premier, 
which  laid  before  the  Chamber  a  number  of  remedial  measures 
to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  peasants,  several  of  which  were 
at  once  carried.  More  than  81  per  cent,  of  the  population  lived 
upon  the  land,  and  since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  1864, 
when  they  became  proprietors  of  their  holdings  on  a  similar 
system  to  that  adopted  in  Russia,  the  population  had  largely 
increased  and  the  amount  of  land  in  the  possession  of  each 
peasant  was  correspondingly  diminished,  while  the  land  had 
been  exhausted  by  unscientific  farming,  so  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  was  on  the  verge  of  famine.  The 
new  measures  adopted  abolished  the  system  of  leasing  lands 
belonging  to  the  State  and  public  bodies  to  middlemen  who 
exploited  the  peasants,  reduced  the  land  tax  on  small  estates, 
and  granted  the  peasants  facilities  for  raising  money  in  order 
to  pay  their  rents  or  increase  their  holdings.  These  measures, 
coupled  with- the  energetic  steps  taken  by  the  troops  to  suppress 
the  insurrection,  gradually  restored  order,  and  the  general 
election  which  took  place  in  June  gave  the  Government  an 
enormous  majority. 

Since  Montenegro  was  given  a  constitution  by  Prince 
Nicholas  (Annual  Register,  1905,  p.  330)  the  little  principality 
has  been  in  a  constant  turmoil,  the  Radicals  having  started  an 
agitation  for  union  with  Servia.  A  new  Cabinet  under  M. 
Radovitch  as  Premier  was  formed  on  February  1,  but  prepara- 
tions were  made  soon  after  for  a  revolt  at  the  instigation  of 
Servian  agitators.  The  agitators  were  captured  by  the  police 
in  July,  and  their  leaders  were  sentenced  to  several  years'  im- 
prisonment, but  the  troops  who  were  sent  to  support  the  police 
refused  obedience  to  their  superiors.  In  April  a  new  Ministry 
was  appointed  under  M.  Tomanovitch,  and  a  general  election 
took  place  in  October,  during  which  the  office  of  the  journal  of 
the  Radical  party  was  wrecked,  and  the  Radical  chiefs  main- 
tained armed  bands  in  their  houses  to  protect  them  from  the 
violence  of  their  Conservative  opponents,  who  enjoyed  the  sup- 
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port  of  the  Court  and  the  Army.  The  result  of  the  election  was 
that  the  whole  House  consisted  of  Conservatives,  the  Badicals 
having  refused  to  take  part  in  it.  In  November  130  Montene- 
grins of  the  "  Great  Servia  **  party,  many  of  them  belonging  to 
influential  families,  were  arrested  for  high  treason  and  dis- 
loyalty to  the  reigning  family.  A  serious  dispute  also  occurred 
with  Turkey  in  October  with  regard  to  the  deUmitation  of  the 
frontier  near  Androvitza.  A  mixed  commission  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  Albanians  on  the  Turkish  siae  of  the 
frontier  assumed  such  a  menacing  attitude  that  the  Turkish 
commissioners  refused  to  recognise  the  Montenegrin  claims, 
upon  which  a  party  of  armed  Montenegrins  attacked  a  Turkish 
blockhouse  and  killed  or  wounded  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison.  The  matter  remained  unsettled  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

LESSER   STATES   OF  WESTERN   AND  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 

I.  BELGIUM. 

The  Ministerial  crisis  which  had  been  long  foreseen,  owing  to 
the  diflferences  developed  during  the  past  few  years  among  the 
majority  in  the  Chambers,  arose  in  April,  the  occasion  being 
a  Bill  relating  to  the  opening  of  new  mines  in  the  Campine. 
From  the  beginning  of  March,  the  Government  had  definitely 
shown  itself  opposed  to  the  introduction  into  the  measure  of  an 
eight-hours'  day  for  miners ;  nevertheless,  the  Chamber  adopted 
an  amendment  proposed  by  M.  Beemaert,  the  implacable  Catho- 
lic adversary  of  the  Cabinet,  providing  that  in  the  absence  of 
special  legislation  the  hours  of  labour  in  the  mines  should  be 
fixed  by  Royal  decree,  on  the  advice  of  the  Council  of  Mines. 
Another  amendment,  also  opposed  by  the  Government,  limiting 
the  maximum  hours  of  labour  to  ten  below  ground  and  eight 
of  actual  coal-getting,  was  likewise  adopted,  in  consequence  of 
the  action  of  the  **  Young  Right,'*  which  voted  against  the 
Cabinet.  Beaten  on  this  point  the  Ministry  did  not  resign,  and 
sought  for  a  basis  of  compromise  with  its  dissentient  supporters. 
In  a  party  meeting,. however,  it  demanded  that  the  amendments 
in  question  should  be  rescinded  on  the  second  reading ;  but  the 
measure  eis  amended  was  passed  on  April  12,  by  76  votes  to 
70,  with  three  abstentions.  Thereupon  the  Government  ten- 
dered its  resignation  to  the  King. 

The  solution  of  the  crisis  was  long  and  difficult.  A  Minis- 
terial combination  had  to  be  devised  which  would  be  supported 
by  the  votes  of  both  the  sections  of  the  Right,  which  were  acutely 
hostile  to  one  another,  not  only  on  the  Question  of  the  hours  of 
labour  in  mines  but  on  the  questions  of  the  annexation  of  the 
Congo  State,  of  service  in  the  Army,  and  of  the  introduction 
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of  the  Flemish  language  into  the  schools.  Ultimately,  after 
numerous  conferences,  the  new  Cabinet  was  formed  (May  4).  A 
new  Department  was  created,  that  of  Science  and  Art.  The  Fine 
Arts  had  previously  fallen  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  Science  under  the  former  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  Public  Instruction  in  so  far  as  concerned  education  in  all 
its  branches,  together  with  the  special  sciences  and  learning 
generally.  For  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Public  Works, 
likewise,  two  distinct  Ministries  were  substituted.  The  new 
Cabinet  was  as  follows :  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  M.  de  Trooz ;  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Eenkin ;  Foreign 
Affairs,  M.  Davignon  ;  Finance,  M.  Liebaert ;  Science  and  Art, 
Baron  Descamps  David ;  Industry  and  Labour,  M.  Hubert ; 
Public  Works,  M.  Delbeke ;  Eailways,  Post  and  Telegraphs,  M. 
Helleputte ;  War,  Lieut.-General  Hellebaut.  Provisionally, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  entrusted  to  M.  Helleputte. 
It  will  be  seen  that  two  members  of  the  former  Cabinet,  MM. 
de  Trooz  and  Helleputte,  formed  part  of  the  new  combination. 
In  it  MM.  Benkin  and  Helleputte  represented  the  Young  Bight, 
the  latter  more  decidedly  than  the  former. 

As  soon  as  the  Chambers  reassembled  (May  7)  the  new 
Cabinet  was  severely  cross-questioned  regarding  an  incident 
attending  the  vote  on  the  Mines  Bill.  The  day  after  that  vote, 
the  outgoing  Cabinet  informed  the  Chamber  that  a  Boyal  decree 
dated  April  11  withdrew  the  Bill.  The  Government,  therefore, 
had  allowed  the  Chamber  to  discuss  the  Bill  while  knowing  that 
its  own  demand  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  measure,  counter- 
signed by  all  the  Ministers,  was  awaiting  the  Boyal  signature. 
The  debate  was  extremely  stormy.  All  the  Left  regarded  the 
withdrawal  under  the  circumstances  as  an  insult  to  the 
dignity  of  Parliament,  since  that  body  had  been  allowed  to 
debate  a  Bill  known  to  be  virtually  dead.  The  situation  of 
the  Cabinet  was  also  necessarily  rather  embarrassing.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  two  Ministers  who  formed  part  of  its 
predecessor  had  countersigned  the  decree  of  withdrawal,  on  the 
other  hand  two  other  members  of  it,  MM.  Benkin  and  Helle- 
putte, had  supported  as  deputies  the  amendments  which  had 
made  the  Ministerial  crisis  inevitable.  Ultimately  an  Order  of 
the  Day  brought  forward  by  the  Left,  censuring  the  Ministers 
who  had  countersigned  the  decree  of  withdrawal,  was  rejected 
by  77  to  68,  with  two  abstentions.  The  Government  then 
treated  the  Bill  as  withdrawh  from  the  consideration  of  the 
Chamber,  but  laid  it  before  the  Senate  in  the  form  in  which 
the  Chamber  had  voted  it.  In  the  Senate,  a  resolution  censur- 
ing the  former  Ministry  for  withdrawing  the  Bill  was  rejected 
by  54  to  39,  with  4  abstentions;  another,  expressing  confidence 
in  the  new^  Cabinet,  was  passed  without  a  formal  division — the 
Right  supporting  it  by  nsing  in  their  places,  the  Left  oppos- 
ing it. 

Debates  of  a  lively  character,  but  exhibiting  great  confusion, 
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took  place  in  the  Chamber  on  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill  which 
would  practically  have  made  the  knowledge  of  Flemish  obli- 
gatory oii  the  whole  nation.  In  view  of  the  nmnber  and  diver- 
gence of  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  various  parties, 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  proposed  the  reference  of  the 
measure  to  a  Select  Committee  of  nine — five  members  of  the 
Right,  two  Liberals,  and  two  Socialists.  This  proposal  cut 
short  a  barren  discussion  which  had  lasted  some  weeks,  and 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  conditions  of  the  suffrage  for  provincial  and  conmiunal 
elections  were  again  brought  before  the  Chamber  this  year,  by 
members  of  the  Left.  In  these  elections  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  not  applied,  and  the  minimum  age  is  twenty-nve, 
although  important  posts  in  the  administration  can  be  held  at 
twenty-one.  A  proposal  to  allow  all  Parliamentary  electors  to 
vote  at  the  communal  and  provincial  elections  was  rejected  by 
74  to  66  with  one  abstention;  another  proposal,  introducing 
proportional  representation  in  the  communal  elections,  was  re- 
jected by  82  to  58,  with  six  abstentions. 

The  communal  elections,  held  for  the  whole  Kingdom  in 
October,  were  more  distinctly  poUtical  in  their  character  than 
is  usual,  being  on  the  Opposition  side  distinctly  anti-Clerical. 
With  this  aim  the  Opposition  often  formed  what  is  called  the 
cartel,  a  Liberal-Socialist  alliance  against  the  Clericals.  Wher- 
ever it  was  formed,  the  Catholic  party  was  beaten,  so  that  the 
Liberals  and  Socialist  Opposition  intended  adopting  the  same 
manoeuvre  everywhere  for  the  Parliamentary  elections  in  1908. 
Certain  results  of  the  communal  elections  profoundly  impressed 
the  Catholic  party,  which  appeared  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
Liberal  demand  for  proportional  representation  at  these  elections 
was  well  founded;  this  was  notably  so  at  Antwerp,  where, 
thanks  to  the  cartel,  the  Opposition  won,  and  where  30,000 
Cathohc  voters  have  not  a  single  representative  on  the  Com- 
munal Council. 

A  scheme  for  an  understanding  between  Belgium  and  Holland 
was  followed  with  lively  interest  by  the  public.  The  Committee 
engaged  in  its  consideration  in  the  two  countries  had  no  official 
character,  though  containing  eminent  men  of  all  parties,  some 
of  them  ex-Ministers.  The  President  of  the  Dutch  section,  M. 
Heemskerk,  insisted  on  the  fact  that  the  Committee  had  no 
political  mission,  but  aimed  only  at  estabhshing  close  and  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  nations.  The  President  of  the 
Belgian  section,  M.  Beernaert,  formerly  a  (Clerical)  Premier, 
declared  that  the  independence  of  Holland  and  Belgium  con- 
duced to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  that  its  continuance  was  a 
matter  of  international  concern. 

A  dockers*  strike  at  Antwerp  in  August  and  September  led  to 
serious  disturbances  (Sept.  2-4)  through  the  importation  of  Eng- 
hsh  and  German  **  strike-breakers."  Work  was  resumed  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  partly  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  Burgomaster. 
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The  grave  and  important  problem  of  the  Congo  had  not 
been  definitely  solved  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  end  of  1906  to  examine  the  Bill  re- 
lating to  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  by  Belgium  concluded 
its  labours;  and,  as  their  consequence,  on  December  4  the 
Government  laid  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  the  Treaty 
ceding  the  Congo  territory  to  Belgium,  as  also  the  Report  of 
the  Belgian  Commissioners  charged  with  the  lexamination  of 
the  situation  of  the  future  Colony.  This  Report  showed  that 
this  territory  was  prosperous  and  financially  quite  capable  of 
self-support.  The  text  of  the  Treaty,  however,  contained  an 
important  reservation,  binding  Belgium  to  respect  the  "founda- 
tions "  created  by  the  King  in  the  Congo  State,  and  termed  the 
Crown  Domain.  The  income  of  this  domain  was  to  be  devoted 
in  the  first  instance  to  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  Congo 
Colony  such  as  scientific  collections,  and  museums;  next  to 
Belgian  undertakings  aiming  at  the  development  of  maritime 
or  colonial  enterprises,  public  hygiene,  physical  education,  science 
and  art,  public  works  of  an  artistic  and  decorative  character, 
and  aid  to  social  objects. 

The  great  question  engaging  the  public  mind  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was,  whether  the  obligation  to  respect  the  domain 
was  for  the  public  benefit  and  was  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
cession,  and  whether  it  might  not  involve  the  country  in  com- 
plications hereafter.  Part  of  the  Right  appeared  little  disposed 
to  take  over  the  Congo  on  the  conditions  proposed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Left  in  a  party  meeting  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Treaty  of  Annexation  presented 
by  the  Government  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Chamber  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  December  14,  1906  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  344). 
The  prevailing  opinion  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  that  the 
Government  would  either  make  the  annexation  a  Cabinet  ques- 
tion, in  which  case  its  defeat  would  be  almost  certain,  and  a 
Ministerial  crisis  would  be  set  up  more  serious  than  that  of 
the  preceding  April,  or  that  it  would  propose  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  question  of  annexation,  which  would  only  put  oflf 
the  difficulty.  The  imforeseen  death  of  M.  de  Trooz,  the  Prime 
Minister,  on  the  evening  of  December  31,  could  only  add  another 
compUcation  to  the  existing  political  situation. 

II.  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  pohtical  situation  underwent  many  more  changes  than 
usual  in  the  course  of  the  year.  At  the  close  of  1906  the  new 
military  law  had  only  been  passed  by  the  Lower  House  of  the 
States-General  after  very  stormy  debates.  In  February,  1907, 
the  Upper  House,  after  three  days*  debate,  rejected  jthe  Army 
Estimates,  on  the  grounds  that  it  regarded  the  new  organi- 
sation of  the  Army  proposed  by  the  War  Minister  as  not  only 
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endangering  the  maintenance  of  order  during  domestic  distarb- 
ances  as  well  as  frontier  defence,  but  as  likely  to  diminish  the 
military  spirit  and  the  value  of  the  Army.  In  consequence  of 
the  rejection  M.  de  Meester,  the  Prime  Minister,  announced  in 
the  Lower  House  (Feb.  11)  that  he  had  tendered  to  the  Queen 
the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet,  which  desired  to  support  the 
Minister  of  War  on  this  question  in  accordance  with  its  declara- 
tion in  1906. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  crisis  was  the  existence  of 
a  Ministerial  majority — though  only  a  small  one — in  the  Lower 
House,  while  there  was  a  Conservative  majority  in  the  Upper. 
A  Conservative  Ministry  would  have  been  outvoted  in  the 
Lower  House  at  the  first  opportunity;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
new  Liberal  Ministry  would  have  been  in  danger  of  constant 
checks  in  the  Upper  House.  M.  de  Meester  having  announced 
to  the  Queen  that  his  Government  would  only  reconsider  its 
resignation  if  the  Right  refused  oflBce,  the  President  of  the 
Upper  House,  M.  Schimmelpenninck,  was  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  Ministry  from  the  Right,  but,  after  communica- 
tion with  the  leaders  of  the  various  groups  composing  it,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  task.  The  Queen  then  asked  M.  Kort  van 
der  Linden,  a  former  Minister  of  Justice,  to  form  a  non-political 
and  extra-Parliamentary  Ministry,  or  so-called  cabinet  d'affaires  ; 
but  after  three  days  of  attempts,  he  also  had  to  desist.  At  last, 
after  some  weeks  of  negotiation,  M.  de  Meester,  at  the  request 
of  the  Queen,  withdrew  the  collective  resignation  of  the  Cabinet. 
Only  General  Staal,  the  War  Minister,  persisted  in  his  resigna- 
tion, considering  himself  directly  affected  by  the  vote  of  the 
Upper  House.  He  was  succeeded  by  General  van  Rappart, 
commanding  at  Amsterdam,  who  entirely  agreed  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  service  with  the  Colours  for  part 
of  the  Militia.  He  therefore  laid  the  Bill  before  the  Upper 
House  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  passed  by  the  Lower. 
The  dominant  party  declined  to  take  the  responsibility  for  it  as 
it  stood.  To  avoid  a  fresh  crisis,  the  new  War  Minister  de- 
clared that  he  would  take  it,  and  thereupon  the  Bill  was  adopted. 

Another  change  in  the  Ministry  took  place  in  July,  for 
reasons  variously  stated ;  the  Naval  Minister,  M.  Cohen  Stuart, 
resigned  and  was  replaced  by  M.  Wendtholdt. 

But  a  fresh  crisis,  with  results  which  seemed  likely  to  be 
much  more  important,  and  again  set  up  by  the  military  problem, 
arose  at  the  end  of  the  year.  On  December  21,  the  Lower 
House  rejected  the  Army  Estimates  by  53  to  38.  The  majority 
was  composed  of  all  the  Right,  except  three  ultra-Protestants, 
together  with  all  the  Socialists  and  four  "  Liberal  Democrats,** 
Mr.  Van  Vlymen,  speaking  for  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  de- 
clared that  these  Estimates  should  be  recast,  because  in  his 
opinion  the  military  strength  of  the  Army  did  not  correspond  to 
the  expenditure  on  national  defence  demanded  for  the  year.  On 
he  other  hand — and  the  fact  tended  to  set  up  difficulties  in  the 
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way  of  forming  a  Conservative  Ministry — M.  Savornin  Loh- 
man,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ultra-Protestants,  said  that  he 
would  support  the  Estimates  because,  if  the  public  ideas  on 
Army  organisation  had  been  modified,  he  did  not  wish  to  render 
the  War  Minister  personally  responsible.  As  the  result  of  this 
vote,  the  De  Meester  Cabinet  resigned  on  December  26,  for  the 
second  time  during  the  year.  The  political  situation,  therefore, 
was  greatly  complicated,  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Chambers 
seemed  the  only  way  out  of  the  difl&culty. 

Otherwise,  little  happened  during  the  year  that  demands 
notice.  The  establishment  of  a  Legation  to  Morocco,  approved 
in  1906  by  the  Lower  House,  was  sanctioned  by  the  Upper  at 
the  beginning  of  1907.  The  Minister  declared  emphatically 
that,  in  spite  of  certain  rumours  current  abroad,  the  step  was 
concerned  solely  with  domestic  interests ;  there  was  no  question 
of  supporting  any  Power  taking  an  active  part  in  Moorish 
affairs. 

Some  disappointment  was  occasioned  by  the  news  that  the 
German  Emperor  would  not,  as  had  been  announced,  make  a 
stay  in  Holland  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  England.  Beasons. 
of  health,  not  of  politics,  decided  him.  On  their  return  from 
England,  first  the  Empress  and  then  the  Emperor  spent  some 
hours  at  Amsterdam,  where  they  were  received  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  though  the  visit  had  no  significance  except  that  of 
friendly  courtesy  to  Queen  Wilhelmina. 

In  the  Dutch  Indies  serious  disturbances  continued.  Numer- 
ous battles  took  place,  some  attended  with  much  bloodshed. 
During  the  debates  on  the  Indian  Estimates,  members  of  the 
various  parties  called  attention  to  the  cruelties  reported  by  the 
Press  to  have  been  committed  on  the  Atchinese.  The  Colonial 
Minister  protested  against  the  charges,  which  were  refuted  by 
official  reports.  Nevertheless  he  declared  that  the  Governor- 
General  would  proceed  to  Atchin  and  investigate.  A 'Socialist 
member  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  inquiry  would  be  in- 
adequate and  hardly  serious ;  a  Liberal  moved  a  resolution  of 
confidence  in  its  impartiality,  which  was  adopted  without  a 
division.  The  Socialist  alternative  resolution  received  only 
Socialist  support. 

In  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  the  problem  of  the 
succession  to  the  Throne  had  continued  to  be  prominent  and 
had  been  the  principal  question  of  the  year.  On  June  4,  M. 
Eyschen,  Minister  of  State,  introduced  a  Bill  providing  that 
the  Grand  Duke,  having  no  male  heir,  should  be  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  that,  should  she  die  without  issue, 
another  daughter  should  succeed  in  the  order  of  primogeniture. 
The  Bill  also  conferred  on  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Grand 
Duke  the  other  rights  appertaining  to  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Nassau.  It  was  passed  by  41  to  7,  with  one  abstention,  the 
Socialists  forming  the  minority.  On  the  announcement  of  the 
Bill,  Count  Georges  de  Merenberg,  cousin  of  the  reigning  Grand 
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Duke  and  son  of  the  late  Prince  Nicolas  of  Nassau  by  bis  mor- 
ganatic marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Merenberg,  daughter  of 
the  Bussian  writer  Pushkin,  announced  that  he  would  oppose 
it.  But  the  vote  of  the  Chamber  showed  that,  whether  in  re- 
gard to  the  succession  to  the  Government  of  the  principahty  or 
to  the  Grand-Ducal  title,  it  regarded  his  claims  as  devoid  of 
foundation. 


THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

The  second  Hague  Conference  owed  its  inception  to  a  pro- 
mise made  by  President  Boosevelt  to  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Congress  at  St.  Louis  in  1904.  Shortly  after  the  Portsmouth 
Conference  (Annual  Begister,  1905,  pp.  395,  443)  it  was  re- 
ported that  he  intended  to  issue  invitations ;  but  he  decided  to 
leave  this  step  to  the  Bussian  Government,  whose  intention  to 
send  them  was  announced  on  September  21,  1905.  They  were 
in  fact  issued,  through  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Bussia  at 
the  various  capitals,  on  April  3,  1906  ;  and  they  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  a  greater  number  of  States  than  in  1899  should  take 
part,  and  sketched  a  programme,  comprising  (1)  the  improvement 
of  the  Convention  of  1899  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes,  especially  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  and  the  Commission  of  Inquiry ;  (2)  Additions  to 
the  Convention  of  1899  dealing  with  the  laws  of  land  warfare  ; 
(3)  the  elaboration  of  the  Convention  of  1899  relating  to  naval 
warfare ;  (4)  the  application  to  naval  warfare  of  the  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864.  The  time  suggested  for 
meeting  was  the  second  half  of  July,  1906 ;  but  owing  to  delays 
in  replying,  and  also  to  the  sitting  of  the  Pan-American  Con- 
gress at  Bio  Janeiro,  the  meeting  was  postponed  till  June  15, 
1907. 

The  only  sovereign  States  which  took  no  part  were  Morocco 
and  Liberia,  which  were  not  invited ;  Abyssinia,  which  did  not 
reply  ;  and  a  Korean  delegation  was  not  recognised  (post,  Chap. 
VL).  Panama  declined,  but  eventually  sent  one  delegate.  The 
Honduras  delegation  was  not  admitted  till  October  4 — the  Hon- 
duras Government  not  having  been  previously  recognised  by 
the  Dutch  Government — and  did  not  sign.  In  all,  forty-seven 
States  were  invited  and  forty-four  represented.  Of  these  the 
Central  and  South  American  States,  with  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  San 
Domingo,  had  not  taken  part  in  the  Conference  of  1899. 

In  their  replies,  the  Governments  of  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  Spain,  reserved  the  right  of  discussing  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  and  the  United  States  also  the  so- 
called  Drago  or  Calvo  doctrine  (post,  p.  345).  The  Japanese 
Government  suggested,  in  general  terms,  that  subjects  not  in 
the  programme  might  also  be  debated ;  Bussia,  Germany,  and 
Austria-Hungary  reserved  the  right  of  abstaining  from  discus- 
sions unlikely  to  lead  to  useful  results,     Prince  Bulow's  refer- 
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ence  of  April  30  to  the  arrest  of  armaments,  unofficially  suggested 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  (pp.  43,  305),  indicated 
that  this  subject  might  be  regarded  as  in  that  category ;  and 
Sir  Edward  Grey  intimated  as  much  in  his  instructions  to  the 
British  delegates,  but  suggested  that,  if  a  discussion  took  place, 
the  Powers  might  agree  to  communicate  to  one  another  their 
progranmies  of  naval  construction.  He  stated  also  that  Great 
Britain  was  willing  to  agree  to  the  prohibition  of  expanding 
ballets  in  warfare  between  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Con- 
ference ;  that  she  desired  to  adapt  the  Hague  Tribunal  so  that 
it  might  serve  as  a  Prize  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
belligerent  Prize  Courts  in  cases  afi^ting  neutrals ;  to  secure 
the  abandonment  of  automatic  mines  in  naval  warfare;  and 
to  distinguish  naval  vessels  into  fighting  ships  and  auxiliaries, 
prohibiting  the  assumption  or  abandonment  of  the  former 
character  except  in  port.  Inter  alia,  he  also  foreshadowed  a 
discussion  of  the  question  of  rendering  private  property  at  sea 
immune  from  capture,  in  connection  with  the  effect  of  the 
change  on  the  right  of  blockade  ;  intimated  a  general  assent  to 
the  Drago  doctrine,  and  condemned  a  suggested  extension  of 
the  three-mile  limit  of  territorial  waters. 

Each  State  was  represented  by  from  one  to  four  diplomatists, 
with  whom  naval,  military  and  legal  experts  were  usually 
associated.  The  British  delegates  were  Sir  Edward  Fry, 
formerly  a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal;  Sir  E.  M.  Satow,  some- 
time Ajnbassador  at  Pekin ;  Lord  Reay ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Howard,  British  Minister  at  the  Hague.  The  best  known  at 
the  outset  among  those  of  other  nations  were  Baron  Marschall 
von  Bieberstein,  ex-Foreign  Secretary  of  the  German  Empire 
and  its  Ambassador  at  Constantinople;  Mr.  J.  H.  Choate, 
sometime  American  Ambassador  in  London ;  M.  L^on  Bour- 
geois, ex-Prime  Minister  of  France;  M.  Nelidoff,  Bussian 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  M.  de  Martens,  the  well-known  jurist 
of  the  Bussian  Foreign  Office.  During  the  Conference  con- 
siderable reputations  were  made  by  Senhor  Buy  Barbosa  (Brazil) 
and  Seilor  Triana  (Colombia). 

The  Conference  met  on  June  15,  at  the  Hague,  in  the 
Bidderzaal  of  the  Binnenhof ,  the  Chamber  of  the  Lower  House 
of  the  States-General  It  was  formally  welcomed  by  the  Dutch 
Foreign  Minister,  Jonkheer  van  Tets  van  Goudriaan.  M. 
Nelidoff,  who  was  elected  President,  laid  stress  on  the  evidence 
of  success  given  by  the  thirty- three  conventions  signed  and  four 
arbitrations  effected  by  the  Tribunal  since  the  first  Conference. 
He  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the  munificent  provision 
(•1,500,000)  made  in  1903  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for  the 
creation  of  a  Palace  of  Peace  at  the  Hague.  (The  foundation 
stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  by  M.  de  Nelidoff  on  July  30.) 

The  Conference  had  first  to  settle  its  procedure.  Four  com- 
mittees were  formed,  under  the  presidency  respectively  of  M. 
Bourgeois,  M.  Beernaert  (Belgium),  Count  Tomielli  (Italy)  and 
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M.  de  Martens ;  each  delegation  might  nominate  its  members 
to  them  as  it  pleased,  but  each  country  had  only  one  vote,  whether 
in  the  committees  or  in  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Conference. 
To  the  first  committee  (100  members)  was  assigned  the  con- 
sideration of  the  means  of  developing  the  system  of  arbitration 
established  by  the  first  Conference;  it  soon  formed  two  sub- 
committees, one  dealing  with  the  arbitration  conventions,  the 
other  with  the  proposed  international  Prize  Court.  The  second 
(88  members)  had  to  deal  with  the  usages  of  land  warfare ;  the 
third  (94)  with  those  of  naval  warfare ;  the  fourth  (97)  with 
"juridical  questions  of  naval  warfare,"  the  conditions  permis- 
sible for  transformation  of  merchant  vessels  into  warships ; 
private  property  at  sea,  contraband  of  war,  and  blockades. 
These  bodies  also  formed  sub-conmiittees  to  divide  their  work, 
and  these  latter  appointed  still  smaller  oomiUs  d^examen  which 
dealt  with  proposals,  singly  or  in  groups,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  sometimes  amalgamated  them.  Thus  business  first  went 
to  a  comit4  d^exameriy  then  to  a  sub-conmiittee,  then  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  ultimately  to  a  plenary  sitting.  The  official  lan- 
guage of  the  Conference  was  French,  and  all  the  delegates  but 
three  used  it.  The  public,  and  representatives  of  the  Press, 
were  admitted  by  ticket  to  the  sittings. 

The  limits  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  follow  the  Confer- 
ence through  its  four  months'  deliberations ;  it  is  possible  only  to 
notice  the  more  important  of  the  subjects  discussed  as  summed 
up  in  the  Final  Act.  The  *'  Convention  for  the  pacific  regu- 
lation of  scientific  disputes"  (I.,  replacing  and  extending  that 
of  July  29,  1899)  provided  in  detail  for  mediation  by  friendly 
Powers  before  an  appeal  to  arms,  for  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missions of  Inquiry,  and  for  arbitration  by  the  Permanent 
Court  at  the  Hague.  Each  Power  is  to  appoint  four  persons  at 
the  most,  competent  in  questions  of  international  law — the 
same  person,  however,  being  eligible  for  appointment  as  repre- 
senting several  Powers  at  once — for  six  years  to  be  ready  to  act 
as  arbitrators.  From  this  list  the  contending  Powers  choose 
two  arbitrators,  of  whom  only  one  can  be  its  own  **  national  ** ; 
these  arbitrators  choose  an  umpire,  and  the  five  together  deal 
with  the  dispute,  the  case  being  drawn  up  and  the  procedure 
settled  by  preliminary  agreement  between  the  disputants.  The 
Convention,  like  its  predecessor,  also  provided  for  an  Inter- 
national Permanent  Bureau  as  registry  for  the  Arbitration 
Court. 

The  Convention  (II.)  embodying,  in  a  modified  form,  the 
**  Drago  doctrine  *'  that  force  must  not  be  used  for  the  recovery 
of  ordmary  public  debts  originating  in  contracts  was  adopted  in 
the  ninth  plenary  sitting  of  the  Conference  (Oct.  16)  by  thirty- 
nine  votes  with  five  abstentions  (among  them  Venezuela).  The 
Convention,  which  was  described  as  one  of  the  few  successes  of 
the  Conference,  was  not  to  applv  if  the  debtor  State  refused  or 
ignored  an  ofifer  of  arbitration,  oostructed  the  process,  or  repudi- 
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ated  the  decision ;  and  on  these  points  certain  South  American 
States  made  reservations.^ 

The  third  Convention  (prominently  advocated  by  France) 
provided  that  hostihties  must  not  commence  without  a  formal 
declaration  of  war,  either  absolute  or  conditional  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  an  ultimatum,  and  that  a  state  of  war  should  not  take 
efifect  as  regards  neutral  Powers  till  after  notification,  which 
might  be  telegraphic ;  but  if  such  Powers  were  demonstrably 
aware  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  they  could  not  rely  on  the 
absence  of  notification.  The  fourth,  regulating  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war  on  land,  prohibited  inter  alia  the  bombard- 
ment of  undefended  towns ;  the  fifth,  regulating  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals,  expressly  (on  the  motion  of  Belgium)  de- 
clared neutral  territory  inviolable,  and  (on  the  motion  of  (Jreat 
Britain)  forbade  the  transit  of  troops  or  convoys  across  it 
as  had  been  done  by  Great  Britain  during  the  Boer  War 
in  Portuguese  South  Africa.  It  also  specifically  prohibited 
the  use  of  neutral  territory  as  a  base  for  wireless  telegraphy 
or  other  means  of  communication  with  the  belligerent  forces, 
or  for  recruiting — though  they  were  not  bound  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  their  own  telegraphs,  wireless  or  otherwise,  by 
belligerents.  Attempts  at  an  extensive  regulation  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutral  subjects  in  belligerent  territory  failed 
through  disagreement  of  the  Powers  (Sept.  21).  The  sixth 
Convention  regulated  the  position  of  merchant  ships  of  a  belli- 
gerent in  an  enemy's  port  or  on  the  high  seas  at  the  outbreak 
of  war ;  the  seventh  which  defined  merchant  ships  converted  into 
war  vessels  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  privateering,  stated  that 
no  agreement  had  been  come  to  regarding  the  legitimacy  of 
conversion  on  the  high  seas.  On  this  question,  which  had 
acquired  high  importance  from  the  action  of  the  Bussian 
Volunteer  Fleet  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  (Annual  Register, 
1904,  p.  174),  it  was  recognised  by  the  middle  of  September  that 
agreement  was  impracticable,  and  the  British  proposal  to  forbid 
such  conversion  (p.  343)  was  withdrawn. 

Respecting  submarine  mines  (VIII.),  the  inadequacy  of  the 
provisions  ultimately  agreed  to  was  severely  commented  on  in 
Great  Britain.  That  Power  proposed  to  prohibit  floating  mines, 
limiting  the  use  of  submarine  contact  mines  to  the  territorial 
waters  of  belligerents,  and  to  permit  them  there  for  the  defence 
of  fortified  places  and  after  notice  to  neutrals.  But  it  was  will- 
ing to  permit  the  use  of  mines  fitted  with  appliances  rendering 

^  This  doctrine  was  put  forward  in  a  diplomatic  note  (Dec.  29,  1902)  during 
the  Venezuela  crisis  by  Dr.  Luis  Maria  Drago,  then  Argentine  Foreign  Minister, 
now  a  Delegate  to  the  Conference.  He  there  maintained  that  no  European  State 
was  entitled  to  intervene  by  force  in  the  affairs  of  an  American  nation,  still  less 
to  occupy  its  territory,  in  order  to  recover  a  debt  due  from  its  Government  to  the 
subjects  of  the  intervening  State,  such  intervention  being  an  infringement  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  debtor  State  and  of  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  sovereign 
States.  Sefior  Calvo,  an  eminent  Argentine  jurist,  had  deprecated  such  interven- 
tion in  principle,  without  absolutely  excluding  it,  and  had  approached,  but  not 
precisely  aiterted,  the  Drm^o  doctrine. 
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them  innocuous  within  a  short  period  after  launching.  The 
discussions  showed  great  divergence  of  views,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia  being  generally  against  limitations  of  the 
use  of  mines  to  particular  areas,  though  the  first-named  Power 
proposed  (Sept.  17)  to  prohibit  floating  mines  altogether  for 
four  years ;  but  its  representative  declared  that  the  dictates  of 
conscience  and  good  feeling  afforded  a  better  security  than 
written  stipulations.  The  permission  to  belligerents  to  lay 
mines  anywhere  in  the  sphere  of  their  immediate  activity  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  British  delegation,  on  the  ground  that 
in  seas  like  the  English  Channel  or  the  Mediterranean  such 
mines  would  be  a  grave  danger  to  commerce.  But  the  Con- 
vention as  eventually  signed  omitted  all  mention  of  territorial 
limits,  and  prohibited  only  (1)  unanchored  automatic  contact 
mines  which  do  not  become  harmless  one  hour  at  most  after  the 
person  who  laid  them  ceases  to  control  them,  (2)  anchored  mines 
which  do  not  become  harmless  on  breaking  loose,  (3)  torpedoes 
which  do  not  become  harmless  when  they  have  missed  their 
mark,  (4)  the  laying  of  automatic  contact  mines  off  the  enemy's 
coast  solely  to  intercept  mercantile  shipping.  It  was  expressly 
stated  by  the  British  delegation  that  an  act  would  not  be  re- 
garded as  lawful  merely  because  permitted  by  this  Convention. 
But  it  was  signed  for  seven  years  only,  and  the  subject  was  to 
be  reconsidered  after  six  years  and  a  half,  unless  already  settled 
by  the  next  Conference. 

A  ninth  Convention  forbade  the  naval  bombardment  of  places 
either  undefended  or  defended  only  by  submarine  contact  mines, 
but  military  works  might  be  destroyed  after  notice,  or  the  towns 
themselves,  should  they  refuse  reasonable  requests  to  supply 
the  enemy  with  provisions,  etc.  The  tenth  adopted  the  Geneva 
Convention  to  maritime  warfare,  by  providing  for  the  protection 
of  hospital  ships,  and  their  staffs,  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
etc.  The  eleventh,  restricting  the  right  of  capture  in  maritime 
war,  exempted  fishing  boats  and  scientific  and  mission  vessels 
from  capture  (the  Powers,  however,  undertaking  not  to  employ 
fishing  vessels  for  war  purposes) ;  as  also  mails  (unless  they  are 
in  transit  to  or  from  a  blockaded  port).  The  original  proposals 
were  much  more  comprehensive.  The  United  States,  con- 
sistently with  its  past  policy  at  the  first  conference  and  pre- 
viously, had  proposed  to  abolish  the  capture  of  private  property 
at  sea  entirely,  except  when  running  a  blockade ;  this  proposal 
was  supported  **  under  reserves  **  by  Germany  and  other  States, 
most  of  them,  however,  not  hkely  to  be  vitally  interested,  and 
carried  provisionally  'in  committee  on  July  17 ;  but  it  failed 
before  the  strong  opposition  of  Great  Britain  and  other  great 
maritime  Powers.  So  did  a  British  proposal  to  abolish  contra- 
band of  war,  which,  though  carried  in  the  fourth  committee  on 
July  31,  was  opposed  by  France,  Russia,  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Great  Britain  to 
effect   the   signature  of  a  separate  Convention   between    the 
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Powers  supporting  it,  agreeing  to  abolish  contraband  in  wars 
among  themselves  and  to  exercise  the  right  of  search  in  such 
ways  only  as  to  estabUsh  the  neutral  character  of  vessels,  but 
this  was  discountenanced  by  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  who 
were  among  the  number,  and  fell  through. 

The  question  of  an  International  Prize  Court  had  caused 
some  divergence  at  first.  Germany  desired  a  special  tribunal 
existing  only  during  war,  and  consisting  of  an  admiral  and  a 
civilian  nominated  by  each  belligerent,  with  a  fifth  co-opted 
member.  This  Court  would  hear  appeals  from  the  Prize  Courts 
of  each  belligerent,  and  would  be  open  to  private,  persons. 
Great  Britain  desired  that  each  signatory  Power  whose  mer- 
cantile shipping  exceeded  800,000  tons  should  appoint  a  juris- 
consult, so  that  the  Court  would  have  a  permanent  existence, 
but  that  the  representatives  of  the  belligerent  should  not  sit ; 
and  that  the  right  of  appeal  should  be  exercised  by  neutral 
Powers  only.  Eventually  a  compromise  was  effected  (Aug.  23) 
which  was  passed  in  the  sixth  plenary  sitting  (Sept.  21)  by  37 
votes  to  1  (Brazil,  on  the  ground  that  the  scheme  of  rotation 
adopted  was  unfair  to  her)  with  six  abstentions.  The  Con- 
vention signed  (XII.)*  permitted  appeals  from  a  neutral  Power 
or  private  person,  or,  in  certain  cases,  from  a  subject  of  a 
belligerent  Power ;  and  provided  that  the  Court  should  consist 
of  fifteen  judges,  appointed  by  the  contracting  Powers,  the  eight 
who  would  represent  respectively  the  great  Powers  of  Europe, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States,  should  always  sit,  the  other  seven 
in  a  stated  rotation.  A  belligerent  would  always  be  represented 
by  a  judge ;  and  the  seat  of  the  Court  was  to  be  at  the  Hague. 
The  Convention  was  not  to  be  ratified  before  June  30,  1909 ; 
and  in  February,  1908,  a  supplementary  Conference  was  an- 
nounced to  meet  in  London  m  the  autumn  of  that  year  to 
discuss  unsettled  points  of  maritime  law,  on  which  the  Court 
would  have  to  adjudicate.  Previously  Professor  T.  E.  Holland 
of  Oxford  and  other  jurists  had  objected  that  the  Court  would 
have  to  make  its  own  law. 

The  Convention  regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral 
Powers  in  Naval  War  (XIII.)  needs  no  special  comment,  nor 
does  the  declaration  (continuing  that  of  1899)  prohibiting  the 
discharge  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons,  or  by  other 
similar  methods,  until  the  close  of  the  next  Conference. 

As  regards  compulsory  arbitration  the  Conference  was  a 
failure.  A  scheme  was  adopted  in  principle  by  the  first  Com- 
mittee on  October  5  by  30  votes  to  6 ;  but  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  were  in  the  minority,  and  Japan  abstained. 
As  summarised  by  The  Times,  it  contemplated  a  Convention  by 
which  as  many  Powers  as  possible  would  associate  themselves 
in  an  obligation  to  arbitrate  upon  as  many  subjects  as  possible 
taken  from  a  prepared  list ;  and  it  embodied  a  table,  in  which 
each  column  was  headed  by  the  name  of  a  Power,  the  horizon- 
tal lines  being  each  preceded  by  the  name  of  a  subject.     When 
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any  two  Powers  had  agreed  upon  one  of  the  subjects  for  obligatory 
arbitration  without  reservations  that  subject  would  become 
open  for  the  adhesion  of  other  Powers,  who,  by  entering  their 
assent  in  the  column  opposite  the  subject,  would  agree  in  case 
of  dispute  to  arbitrate  with  any  of  those  States  which  had 
adopted  the  same  course.  Eight  subjects,  mostly  of  relatively 
slight  importance,  were  ultimately  specified ;  and  Baron 
Marschall  described  this  system  as  **  taking  the  world  for  its 
basis,"  and  declared  that  Germany  preferred  an  **  individual  ** 
system  of  agreements  between  separate  States  on  subjects 
specified  separately  in  each  case.  The  tabular  method  of  the 
scheme  he  regarded  as  in  conflict  with  the  real  spirit  of  arbitra- 
tion, which  depended  on  a  good  entente  between  the  parties.  A 
separate  Convention  between  the  Powers  favouring  compul- 
sory arbitration  was  proposed  by  M.  de  Martens  (Oct.  11)  but 
withdrawn ;  and  after  other  proposals  had  failed,  a  vau  was 
adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Count  Tomielli  (Italy)  aflirming 
the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration,  declaring  that  cer- 
tain disputes,  in  particular  those  relating  to  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  provisions  of  international  agreements, 
might  be  submitted  to  it  without  restriction,  and  that,  though 
a  Convention  had  not  been  practicable,  the  divergences  of 
opinion  revealed  "  had  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of  judicial 
controversy,*'  and  that  the  Conference  had  enabled  the  Powers 
to  understand  one  another  and  draw  closer  together  and  had 
also  evolved  **  a  lofty  conception  of  the  common  welfare  of 
humanity.'* 

The  hmitation  or  arrest  of  armaments,  popularly  but  in- 
correctly described  as  **  disarmament,"  was  disposed  of  on 
August  17,  at  the  fourth  plenary  sitting.  Notice  had  been  given 
by  the  British  delegates  of  a  resolution  confirming  that  of  the 
Conference  of  1899  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  military 
charges,  and  declaring  it  to  be  highly  desirable  in  view  of  the 
subsequent  increase  of  those  charges  that  the  Governments 
should  resume  their  study  of  the  question.  Some  of  the  foreign 
delegations  had  applied  to  their  Governments  for  instructions. 
Sir  Edward  Fry,  in  moving  the  resolution,  pointed  out  that  the 
limitation  had  been  the  motive  of  the  first  Conference,  that  since 
1899  the  annual  military  and  naval  expenditure  of  Europe,  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  had  increased  by  69,000,000/.,  and 
repeated  Sir  Edward  Grey's  ofifer  (p.  343)  respecting  shipbuilding 

{programmes.  M.  Nelidofif  then  read  favourable  declarations 
rom  the  United  States,  Spain,  Argentine  and  Chili ;  M.  Bour- 
geois intervened  to  ^ive  express  assurance  of  the  support  of 
France,  and  M.  Nelidofif,  after  a  historical  review  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  Conference  and  of  the  renewed  diflficulties 
which  had  since  beset  the  realisation  of  its  aspirations  and 
prevented  the  Russian  Government  from  putting  the  limitation 
of  armaments  on  the  programme,  declared  that  good  had  been 
done  by  the  stimulus  to  public  opinion.    On  his  recommenda- 
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tioD,  the  resolution  was  carried  unanimously;  and  it  was  embodied 
in  the  Final  Act. 

Of  the  five  vmuxy  the  first  recommended  the  Powers  to 
adopt  a  Convention  annexed  for  the  creation  of  a  Judicial 
Arbitration  Court  and  to  bring  it  into  force  on  an  agreement 
being  reached  respecting  the  selection  of  the  judges  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Court.  This  solution  was  due  to  Sir  E. 
Fry  (Sept.  18)  after  various  conflicting  schemes  had  been  re- 
jected, some  as  not  recognising  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
sovereign  States ;  others  as  providing  inadequate  security  for  the 
eminence  of  the  judges  as  jurists.  The  vceu  was  adopted  in 
the  ninth  plenary  sitting  (Oct.  16)  by  38  votes,  six  small  States 
abstaining. 

The  other  vaux  recommended  :  (2)  the  careful  maintenance 
of  pacific  relations  between  the  inhabitants  of  belligerent  States 
and  those  of  neutral  countries ;  (3)  the  regulation  by  treaties  of 
the  military  liabilities  of  foreign  residents  (on  which  agreement 
had  been  found  impossible) ;  (4)  the  consideration  at  the  next 
Conference  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  warfare,  and  the 
application  of  the  Convention  respecting  land  warfare  to  war 
by  sea.  A  desire  was  also  expressed,  but  not  formulated  in 
the  Final  Act,  that  each  country  represented  should  contribute 
some  characteristic  product  to  the  construction  or  decoration 
of  the  Palace  of  Peace.  Finally,  it  was  reconmiended  that 
a  third  Peace  Conference  should  be  held  within  nine  years, 
and  that  a  programme  and   system  of  procedure   should   be 

Erepared  by  a  Committee  to  be  established  some  two  years 
eforehand. 
The  Conference  was  formally  closed  on  Friday,  October  18, 
when  eloquent  speeches  were  delivered  by  M.  de  Nelidofif,  re- 
viewing the  work  of  the  Conference  ;  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  Count 
Tornielli,  M.  Saenz  Pena  (Argentina),  M.  Triana  (Colombia) 
M.  Tzudzuki  (Japan),  and  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister;  and 
messages  of  recognition  and  gratitude  were  sent  to  Queen 
Wilhelmina,  President  Roosevelt,  and  the  Tsar.  Its  achieve- 
ments fell  far  short  of  its  programme,  and  still  more  of  the 
hopes  of  the  *'  pacifists  "  who  had  striven  to  influence  the  dele- 
gates personally  and  through  the  Press,  and  among  whom  Mr. 
W.  T.  Stead  and  others  had  prepared  an  ambitious  *'  unofficial 
programme,'*  comprising  inter  cdia  a  "Peace  Budget"  to  be 
voted  by  each  State  annually  for  the  encouragement  of  pacific 
propaganda.  Again,  the  dissent  of  one  or  two  powerful  States 
often  wrecked  a  proposal,  and  showed  that  the  theoretical 
equality  of  sovereign  states  was  a  fiction.  But,  apart  from  the 
specific  successes — the  recognition  of  the  Drago  doctrine,  and 
the  various  improvements  in  the  laws  of  war  above  chronicled — 
it  was  a  distinct  gain  that  rules  of  international  law,  often  re- 
garded as  mere  theory,  should  have  been  formally  codified  and 
recognised  by  the  Powers,  and  that  it  should  have  been  possible 
for  them,  not  only  to  work  together  for  the  promotion  of  peace, 
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but  to  arrange  to  do  so  in  the  future  under  conditions  calculated 
to  bring  a  greater  measure  of  success.^ 

III.  SWITZERLAND. 

Military  organisation  was  the  chief  question  occupying  public 
attention  during  the  year.  At  the  end  of  1906  a  Bill  dealing 
with  the  subject  had  been  read  a  first  time  by  the  Federal 
Legislature.  Its  principal  effect  was  slightly  to  increase  the 
total  duration  of  the  military  service  required  from  every  citizen, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  period  was  better  divided  than  before, 
the  younger  classes  of  recruits  having  to  do  the  largest  amount 
of  service,  while  the  older  classes  were  to  enjoy  more  freedom 
and  to  be  called  out  less  frequently.  On  April  12,  the  Bill  was 
finally  passed  by  the  Federal  Legislature,  in  the  Lower  House 
or  National  Council,  by  127  to  3,  with  six  abstentions ;  in  the 
Upper,  or  Council  of  States,  by  40  votes,  with  one  abstention. 
It  was  very  ill  received  by  the  Socialists,  who  at  once  demanded 
a  referendum,  and  quickly  succeeded  in  collecting  90,000  signa- 
tures to  the  demand.  Their  reasons  for  opposing  it  were  com- 
plex, but  one  of  the  chief  of  them  was  that,  contrary  to  their 
formal  declaration,  it  authorised  and  even  directed  the  employ- 
ment of  troops  in  strikes,  as  had  been  the  case  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  in  the  really  serious  strikes  at  Vevey  and  Lausanne. 
The  Socialists  also  maintained  that  Switzerland,  as  a  neutral 
Power,  did  not  need  to  strengthen  her  military  establishments ; 
but  the  committee  formed  at  Geneva  to  support  the  new  law 
made  the  very  proper  rejoinder  that  this  neutrality,  if  it  were 
not  to  be  illusory,  must  be  supported  by  a  strong  and  well- 
organised  'army.  The  referendum  was  fixed  for  November  3. 
No  question  for  many  years  had  so  excited  public  feeling. 
Supporters  and  adversaries  of  the  law  maintained  a  vigorous 
campaign  in  favour  of  their  respective  ideas,  and  important 
meetings  were  organised  in  town  and  country  ahke.  Even- 
tually, after  long  and  excited  debates,  on  November  3,  the  new 
law  was  approved  by  326,102  to  269,183  and  14  cantons  or  half 
cantons  to  11.  [The  cantons  voting  in  the  negative  were  mainly 
rural  and  Catholic]  About  600,000  voters  polled  out  of  a  total 
of  800,000,  an  unusually  large  proportion.  Another  proof  of  the 
interest  set  up  by  the  Army  question  was  given  by  the  popular 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  troops  were  welcomed  who  took 
part  in  the  September  manoeuvres.  These  manoeuvres,  more- 
over, in  the  opmion  of  all  competent  observers,  including  many 
authorities  on  military  questions  who  had  come  from  abroad, 
and  notably  from  England,  to  note  the  results  of  the  Swiss 

1  A  Blue  Book  (Cd.  8857)  cont&ining  correspondence  and  the  Final  Act  was 
published  in  January,  1906.  Another,  with  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  was 
to  follow.  An  unofficial  weekly  publication,  the  Cattrrier  de  la  Canffrenoe,  was 
published  during  the  sittings  at  the  Hague  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who  also  gave 
popular  summaries  in  the  Review  of  ReviewB.  The  Times  published  very  full 
telegrams  throughout. 
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system,  showed  that  the  troops  were  in  the  highest  possible 
degree  prepared  to  fulfil  their  important  function. 

Another  question  which  acutely  engaged  public  attention 
during  the  year  was  that  of  the  policing  of  the  ports  of  Morocco. 
The  AJgeciras  Conference  had  decided  to  appoint  a  Swiss  In- 
spector-General of  the  new  Morocco  police,  and  had  also  charged 
the  Federal  tribunal  with  a  mission  relative  to  the  suits  con- 
cerning the  State  Bank.  The  question  had  been  raised  in 
Switzerland  whether  the  inspector  was  to  be  a  soldier  or  a 
diplomatist,  but  the  Act  specifically  provided  that  his  functions 
should  be  exercised  by  an  officer  of  high  rank.  Honourable  as 
were  the  missions  entrusted  by  the  Great  Powers  to  Switzerland, 
it  was  very  commonly  believed  that  serious  inconveniences 
could  result.  Switzerland  might  find  herself  constrained  to 
displease  either  one  or  the  other  of  her  powerful  neighbours, 
either  France  or  Germany.  But  the  Federal  Council  made  no 
account  of  these  apprehensions,  and,  after  some  preliminary 
steps,  proposed  Colonel  Muller  for  the  Sultan's  sanction  as 
inspector  of  the  Morocco  police. 

A  third  question  which  created  less  excitement  than  the  two 
already  mentioned,  but  which  nevertheless  possessed  extreme 
interest,  was  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  In  Neuch&tel 
in  January  the  electorate  rejected  a  proposal  for  separation  by 
15,090  against  8,411 ;  in  Geneva,  however,  the  cantonal  legis- 
lature {Grand  Conseil)  voted  in  June  the  suppression  of  the 
Budget  of  Public  Worship  by  60  to  23,  two  members  abstain- 
ing. The  proposal  which  necessarily  eptailed  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  was  submitted  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  a 
popular  vote,  and  was  ratified  by  7,656  to  6,822.  It  had  long 
been  actively  discussed ;  the  BadicaJs  and  Socialists  supported 
it,  the  CathoUcs  and  some  Protestants  opposed  it.  In  virtue  of 
the  new  law,  the  State  no  longer  subsidises  public  worship  of 
any  kind ;  but  the  buildings  in  which  public  worship  is  held  re- 
main communal  property,  and  must  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  various  religious  communities  without  payment.  One 
feature  of  the  law  must  be  mentioned ;  religious  teaching  is 
retained  in  the  schools. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  asylum  was  again  raised  in 
1907.  Three  Georgians,  charged  with  having  been  concerned 
in  a  serious  robbery  of  pubhc  funds  in  the  Caucasus,  had  taken 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Bussian  Government  demanded 
their  extradition.  It  was  refused  unanimously  by  fifteen  judges 
sitting  at  the  Federal  Court  at  Lausanne,  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  offence  was  political.  The  Federal  Council,  therefore, 
immediately*  telegraphed  to  the  police  authorities  ordering  the 
three  men  to  be  released. 

The  public  reception  of  this  decision  was  entirely  favourable. 
Not  so  the  sentence  of  only  four  years'  imprisonment  passed 
on  Tatiana  Leontieff,  a  young  Bussian  girl  refugee  who  had 
murdered  an  inoffensive  elderly  man  in  mistake  for  M.  Dumovo, 
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a  Russian  whom  she  alleged  to  be  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  her 
compatriots'  oppressors.  In  this  case  the  opinion  of  the  public 
was  much  less  favourable  to  the  criminal  than  that  of  the  jury. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  an  event  of  considerable 
social  importance — the  adoption  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  retail 
sale  of  absinthe  in  the  canton  of  Geneva  on  a  popular  vote  by 
7,895  votes  against  7,173. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Federal  Legislature  elected  M. 
Brenner  (Basle,  Radical)  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. He  received  186  votes  out  of  188.  He  was  at  the 
time  Vice-President  of  the  Federal  Council  and  took  charge  of 
the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Vice-President  of  the 
Federal  Council,  who  was  elected  by  160  votes  out  of  181  cast, 
was  M.  Zemp  (Lucerne),  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Catholic 
party. 

IV.  SPAIN. 

Political  parties,  according  to  the  saying  of  a  Spanish  states- 
man, go  to  pieces  when  in  power  and  come  together  again  when 
in  Opposition.  This  remark  was  destined  to  be  verified  once 
more  m  the  history  of  the  year.  The  Cabinet  of  the  Marquis 
Armijo  de  la  Vega  struggled  with  difficulties  of  every  kind;  some 
were  financial,  for  it  was  compelled  to  postpone  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill  suppressing  the  octroi  duties ;  others  were  religious, 
for  Cardinal  C.  M.  Sancha,  Bishop  of  Toledo,  presented  to  the 
King  the  protest  of  the  Episcopate  against  the  Associations 
Bill,  and  Clerical  and  Anti-Clerical  demonstrations  were  in 
preparation  all  over  the  country.  Others  again  were  political, 
for  union  in  the  Liberal  party  was  proving  impracticable.  In 
spite  of  their  written  promises  of  co-operation,  the  leaders  of  the 
various  Liberal  groups  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  discipline 
by  which  they  would  have  profited  so  greatly.  Sefior  Canalejas 
meant  to  constrain  the  Government  to  continue  the  debate  on 
the  religious  associations,  which  it  was  notoriously  impossible 
to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  and  when  the  session 
began  (Jan.  21)  he  publicly  notified  the  Prime  Minister  that 
this  was  the  condition  of  his  support.  This  declaration  brought 
about  a  crisis.  The  King  tried  to  avert  it.  He  invited  Sefior 
Canalejas  and  the  Prime  Minister  to  meet  at  the  Palace.  Sefior 
Canalejas  declared  himself  ready  to  resign  rather  than  consent 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  which  was  really  his  measure, 
and  to  the  suspension  of  the  session  for  two  months.  The 
Ministry  resigned.  All  possible  combinations  of  Liberal  Minis- 
ters had  been  exhausted.  Five  Ministries  had  succeeded  one 
another  in  a  year  and  a  half.  The  King,  after  inviting  the 
retiring  Prime  Minister,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  to  form  a  new 
Cabinet,  accepted  the  resignations,  and,  according  to  the  time- 
honoured  ritual,  summoned  one  after  another  the  ex-Premiers, 
the  ex-Presidents  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  various  groups.     He  offered  the  post  of  Prime 
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Minister  to  Don  Antonio  Maura,  who  accepted  it  on  January 
24.     The  prices  of  stocks  rose  at  once. 

The  Conservatives  were  ready  to  resume  the  work  of  govern- 
ment, and  next  day  the  list  of  the  new  Ministry  and  the  decree 
Proroguing  the  Cortes  were  published  together.  Senor  Maura 
ecame  Premier ;  Sefior  Allendesalazar,  Foreign  Minister  ;  the 
Marquis  of  Figueroa,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Worship ; 
the  War  Minister  was  Sefior  Lono,  who  was  replaced  in  June 
by  General  Primo  de  Rivera ;  and  Sefior  J.  Ferrandiz  became 
Minister  of  Marine.  The  Finance  Ministry  (Haeienda)  went  to 
Don  G.  de  Osma,  who  had  held  it  in  the  last  Conservative 
Ministry.  Finally,  Sefior  de  la  Cierva  became  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  This  combination  was  fairly  well  received  by  the 
Press;  even  the  Liberal  papers  recognised  that  it  was  less 
ultramontane  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  Nuncio 
found  it  so;  he  immediately  demanded  the  recall  of  the 
Romanones  decree  authorising  the  civil  marriage  of  Catholics 
(Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  351) ;  the  Government  refused. 

The  Ministerial  programme  was  the  restoration  of  order 
alike  in  the  streets,  in  the  public  offices,  and  in  the  national 
finances.  The  task  was  heavy,  because  the  subordinate  officials 
often  played  the  Government  false.  At  Valencia,  the  octroi  offi- 
cials had  organised  themselves,  and  were  inciting  the  working 
classes  to  a  general  strike ;  at  Barcelona,  the  police  was  suspected 
of  complicity  with  the  anarchists.  At  Valencia  the  state  of  siege 
was  proclaimed.  The  new  provincial  governors  were  instructed 
to  be  constantly  on  the  watch.  The  Cortes  were  dissolved. 
The  provincial  elections  were  fixed  for  March  3,  those  for  the 
Chamber  for  April  21,  those  for  the  Senate  for  May  5.  Through- 
out the  country  the  parties  prepared  for  the  struggla  The 
Conservatives,  being  in  office,  were  assured  of  victory ;  but  there 
were  contests  between  ultramontanes  and  moderates  within  the 
party.  The  Liberals  made  up  their  minds  to  subject  themselves 
to  strict  discipline,  and,  as  is  customary  in  Spain,  all  the  ex- 
Ministers  belonging  to  the  party  met  together  to  deliberate. 
Sefior  Montero  Rios  intimated  that  he  would  no  longer  compete 
with  Sefior  Moret  for  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  and 
would  co-operate  loyally  with  his  former  rival.  Sefior  Cana- 
lejas  undertook  to  facilitate  the  concentration  of  the  Liberal 
forces  on  condition  that  the  progranmie  was  really  Liberal; 
Marshal  Lopez  Dominguez  promised  to  fall  in  with  the  move- 
ment, but  reserved  his  agreement  till  the  new  programme  should 
be  produced.  It  was  remarked  that,  among  the  burning  questions 
then  pending,  the  meeting  avoided  dealing  with  that  of  the 
relations  between  State  and  Church.  The  Republican  party  did 
not  succeed  in  bringing  about  unity  among  its  forces.  The 
Basque  provinces  gave  the  example.  The  Republicans  of  this 
turbulent  region  decided  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Socialists. 
Vainly  did  Sefior  Salmeron  call  meetings  of  the  RepubUcan 
deputies  at  his  house  and  hold   interviews  with  Republican 
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journalists.  Vainly  did  Sefior  Azcarrate  preach  union  between 
Bepublicans  of  all  schools  of  thought.  The  situation  appeared 
sufficiently  discouraging.  The  Catalan  question  was  disorganis- 
ing the  forces  opposed  to  the  dynasty.  In  the  industrial  pro- 
vinces of  Barcelona,  Qerona  and  Tarragona,  by  the  side  of  the 
old  framework  of  Spanish  constitutional  politics,  a  new  power 
had  grown  up.  The  largest  elements  in  it  had  been  furnished 
by  the  Separatists  of  former  years,  but  it  had  also  been  recruited 
from  among  the  Sociahsts  and  even  the  Carlists.  It  called  itself 
"  Solidarists,"  and  it  counted  adherents  even  in  the  Army, 
whose  independence  of  discipline  set  up  sensational  incidents 
on  occasion. 

The  elections  held  on  March  3  for  the  renewal  of  half  the 
provincial  councils  not  merely  gave  a  compact  majority  to  the 
Government,  but  proved  the  existence  of  a  clerical  coalition, 
which  enabled  the  ultramontanes  to  gain  seats  in  the  Basque 
provinces  and  in  that  of  Valencia.  The  Pope  wrote  to  Cardinal 
CasafLas  y  Pages,  charging  him  to  congratulate  his  colleagues 
and  their  clergy  on  the  splendid  progress  of  religious  ideas  in 
Spain.  This  intervention  in  Spanish  domestic  politics  was 
sharply  criticised  by  the  Opposition,  and  seemed  indiscreet  even 
to  the  Government.  But,  far  from  being  able  to  refuse  the  help 
of  the  Church,  the  Government  was  obliged  to  take  proceedings 
against  the  Mayor  and  the  Municipal  Council  of  Valencia,  who 
had  been  concerned  in  violent  demonstrations  in  that  town 
directed  against  the  Bishop,  Mgr.  Guisasola.  During  the  party 
conflict  preparatory  to  the  general  election,  the  visit  of  King 
Edward  VII.  to  King  Alfonso  XIII.  at  Carthagena  was  made 
the  subject  of  lively  comment,  as  being  calculated  to  cause  a 
more  complete  adherence  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  the  Anglo- 
French  arrangements  respecting  the  Mediterranean  (p.  160). 
But  the  persistent  activity  of  the  young  King  tended  in  an 
increasing  degree  to  disengage  the  foreign  policy  of  Spain  from 
the  complications  of  domestic  politics.  Thus,  when  the  inter- 
view at  Carthagena  took  place,  the  change  of  Government  had 
as  yet  produced  no  change  among  the  ambassadors  of  Spain  at 
the  various  European  Courts. 

The  Parliamentary  elections  or  April  21  were  attended  with 
considerable  disturbance.  Two  days  before,  at  Barcelona,  an 
attempt  had  been  made  on  the  life  of  Sefior  Salmeron,  the 
Republican  chief,  and  the  Catalanist  leader,  Sefior  Cambo,  had 
been  seriously  wounded.  The  clergy  had  shown  their  activity 
in  compelling  many  electors  to  vote,  and  even  taking  them  to 
the  polls  on  occasion.  Certain  districts  in  the  North-West 
seemed  to  have  reverted  to  the  troubled  condition  which  had 
preceded  the  great  Carlist  wars.  At  Madrid,  and  also  at  Guada- 
lajara, the  ballot-boxes  were  smashed  in  riots.  The  result  of 
the  polling  caused  universal  surprise.  The  Conservatives 
emerged  tnumphant,  but  the  Government  was  scared  by  its 
victory.     It  had  really  annihilated  the  **  dynastic  "  Opposition 
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to  the  profit  of  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  reigning  House. 
According  to  the  official  figures,  the  Conservative  deputies 
numbered  256 ;  there  were  66  Constitutional  Liberals,  8  Inde- 
pendents and  53  Solidarists,  with  whom  may  conveniently  be 
counted  the  9  Democrats  and  32  Bepublicans. 

This  result  irritated  the  Liberals,  and  intensified  the  per- 
sistent divisions  among  them.  For  a  short  time  Seflor  Moret's 
recently  established  leadership  seemed  hardly  likely  to  survive 
the  strain.  Already  the  HercUdo  of  Madrid,  which  was  inspired 
by  Senor  Canalejas,  bitterly  reproached  him  with  the  clumsiness 
of  his  manoeuvre.  But  SefLor  Moret  had  sufficient  political 
ability  to  find  a  way  to  recover  his  authority  over  his  followers. 
He  decided  that  for  the  Senatorial  elections  of  May  5,  no  Liberal 
candidate  should  come  forward,  so  that  the  Government  should 
be  punished  by  a  strike  of  the  Monarchist  Opposition.  This 
manoeuvre  was  partially  successful.  At  any  rate,  it  restored 
his  prestige  among  his  own  inamediate  followers.  He  had  de- 
vised an  attitude  which  had  no  precedent  in  Spanish  history 
since  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy.  In  fact,  the  Liberals 
put  forward  no  candidate  for  the  vacant  seats  in  the  Senate. 
The  Ministry,  much  embarrassed  by  this  move,  caused  23 
Liberals  to  be  returned ;  but  14  of  them  placed  their  seats  at 
their  leader's  disposal,  and  the  other  9  were  told  that  they 
must  leave  either  the  Senate  or  their  party.  The  Government, 
however,  appealed  to  the  King,  who  sent  for  Sefior  Moret  and 
asked  him  to  give  up  the  policy  of  abstention  which  was  bring- 
ing discredit  on  the  Parliamentary  regime.  The  birth  of  the 
Pnnce  of  Asturias  (May  10)  gave  the  Liberals  an  honourable 
pretext  for  making  a  concession  to  the  King  without  departing 
from  their  policy  of  protest.  They  would  not  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  but  they  promised  to  be  present  at  its 
opening  by  the  King. 

This  opening  (May  13)  was  the  occasion  of  a  brilliant  spec- 
tacle, exhibiting  all  the  splendour  of  Castile.  But  it  was  not  in 
harmony  with  what  followed.  To  overcome  the  disposition  of 
the  Liberals  to  hold  aloof,  the  Ministry  prop^jsed  an  arrange- 
ment with  them  which  was  no  less  ingenious  than  it  was 
peculiar.  It  ofifered  to  take  the  opportunity  afiforded  by  the 
validation  of  the  elections  of  members  to  declare  a  certain 
number  of  its  own  representatives  disqualified,  and  to  make  a 
present  of  their  seats  to  the  dynastic  Opposition.  As  a  pledge 
of  its  goodwill,  it  compelled  its  majority  in  Parliament  to 
quash  two  of  the  eight  elections  in  Madrid.  These  advances, 
however,  were  insufficient  to  pacify  Seiior  Moret.  The  effect 
was  seen  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes.  The  Government 
was  harassed,  especially  by  the  Catalanists.  The  **  party  of 
Catalan  solidarity,"  in  which  moderate  Republicans  jostled 
Clericals  and  Carlists,  had  taken  Sefior  Salmeron  for  its  leader. 
The  advanced  Republicans  filled  the  vacancy  he  had  left  by 
Seiior  Muro,  a  veteran  of  Iberian  Democracy,  and  a  Minister  of 
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State  under  the  Republic.  When  the  validation  of  the  elections 
of  members  was  complete,  and  the  President  and  staff  of  the 
Chamber  were  about  to  be  elected,  the  post  of  fourth  Vice- 
President,  usually  reserved  for  the  Opposition,  was  given  to 
Senor  Azcarrate,  a  Republican.  In  short,  the  Government  seemed 
to  enter  on  the  proceedings  of  the  session  under  favourable 
conditions,  since  its  opponents  were  broken  into  groups  whose 
irreconcilability  with  one  another  was  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  affinity.  But  the  antagonism  of  the  interests  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  Ministerial  policy  was  not  long  in  reveal- 
ing itself.  Thus  the  wine-growers  demanded  the  abolition  of 
the  octroi  duties  on  wines.  But  the  members  for  the  large 
towns  did  not  see  how  to  make  up  for  the  consequent  loss  to 
municipal  revenues,  and,  a  little  later,  the  question  set  up  acute 
dififerences  between  the  Government  and  Sefior  Sanchez  Toca, 
the  Alcalde  of  Madrid.  Another  example  was  given  by  the 
discussions  between  the  Finance  Minister,  Senor  Osma,  and  his 
colleagues  at  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty,  who  declared  the 
Estimates  to  be  necessary,  and  bitterly  resented  their  reduction. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  of  Marine  complained  that 
he  was  compelled  to  reduce  the  number  of  workmen  in  the 
dockyards,  and  this  reduction  caused  Admiral  Cervera,  Captain- 
General  of  Ferrol,  to  resign.  To  give  the  Cortes  occupation, 
the  Government  had  introduced  Bills  for  the  reform  of  the 
franchise  and  of  local  government.  These  Bills  considerably 
extended  the  powers  of  the  municipalities,  while  maintaining 
the  control  of  their  finances  already  possessed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Budget  for  1908  was  likewise  laid  before  the  Cortes. 
It  showed  a  revenue  amounting  to  1,034,000,000  pesetas 
(41,360,000^.),  and  expenditure  amounting  to  1,011,000,000 
pesetas  (40,440,000/.).  The  chief  innovation  was  the  suppression 
of  the  export  duties  on  a  great  number  of  commodities,  and  the 
reduction  under  all  heads.  In  the  actual  state  of  the  finances 
of  Spain,  this  Budget  was  as  satisfactory  as  was  possible,  and 
Sefior  Osma  y  ScuJl,  the  Finance  Minister,  thought  that  he 
had  come  ofif  well  by  agreeing  to  concede  an  increase  of  only 
13,000,000  pesetas  in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  Navy. 
The  session  lasted  until  July  29,  without  the  followers  of  Sefior 
Moret  reappearing  in  the  Chamber.  In  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  the  Catalan  Solidarists,  the  Government  succeeded  in  passing 
the  Bills  suppressing  the  octroi  dues,  but  increasing  the  consump- 
tion tax,  or  excise,  on  sugars  in  order  to  make  it  more  difficult 
to  adulterate  wine. 

The  Parliamentary  recess  was  relatively  short.  It  was 
chiefly  occupied  by  discussions  in  the  Press  on  the  affairs  of 
Morocco  and  Portugal,  and  by  conferences  between  the  new 
French  Ambassador,  M.  R6voil,  and  MM.  Maura  and  Allende- 
salazar.  Regret  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  King  was 
compelled  to  undergo  an  operation  for  the  relief  of  his  left  nasal 
passage,  and  criticism  by  the  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the 
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Governor  of  Madrid  of  an  anti-militarist  lecture  by  M.  Wilm,  a 
French  Socialist  deputy,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  reopening  of 
the  session. 

This  event  took  place  on  October  10.  The  Government  was 
fortunate  enough  to  induce  the  Liberal  Opposition,  both  dynastic 
and  democratic,  to  avoid  all  delicate  questions  systematically 
in  discussing  the  affairs  of  Morocco.  The  Liberals  who  followed 
Seiior  Moret  had  ultimately  decided  to  return  to  the  Cortes ; 
and  the  debate  on  the  Local  Administration  Bill  somewhat 
extended  its  range,  giving  the  Bepublicans  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  their  attitude  as  contrasted  with  the  Solidarist 
Catalans.  Their  authorised  mouthpiece  was  Senor  Azcarrate, 
who,  while  eulogising  the  Catalans,  declared  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  unity  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Spanish 
State  must  remain  outside  the  limits  of  discussion.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  neither  the  Solidarists  nor  the  representatives  of 
Navarre  were  satisfied  with  the  concessions  accorded  them,  and 
in  the  provinces  of  Barcelona,  Navarre  and  Alava  the  agitation 
was  acute.  The  Government  once  more  decided  to  close  the 
University  of  Barcelona.  Sefior  Maura  and  Setlor  Primo  de 
Bivera  agreed  that  it  was  impossible,  under  existing  conditions, 
to  modify  the  law  providing  for  the  trial  by  special  tribunals  of 
insults  to  the  Army  or  the  Flag  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p. 
350),  a  measure  which  the  Liberals  had  upheld  when  in  power, 
though  they  now  demanded  its  repeal.  But  the  Budget  was 
pressmg;  the  Administrative  Reform  Bill  was  sent  before  a 
Committee;  and  on  November  11  the  Chamber  began  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Estimates. 

While  the  Opposition  was  scrutinising  these,  a  cleavage  took 
place  between  the  reactionary  and  Republican  elements  in  the 
Solidarist  party.  The  Carlists  were  unwilling  to  continue  to 
obey  Sefior  Salmeron's  directions  ;  the  Separatist  group  seemed 
on  the  point  of  breaking  up.  But  just  then,  the  majority  having 
obediently  voted  the  Budget  and  overridden  the  Opposition,  the 
Cortes  adjourned  for  the  recess  (Dec.  23).  The  Senate  com- 
pleted the  huge  task  before  it  in  less  than  eight  days,  in  spite  of 
the  protest  of  certain  scrupulous  precisians  like  Sefior  Cortejo. 
He  msisted,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  party  leaders,  on 
demanding  a  vote  by  roll-call ;  whereupon  Sefior  Amos  Salvador 
addressed  the  House,  and  solemnly  declared  that  this  breach  of 
discipline  would  be  punished  by  expulsion  from  the  party.  In 
spite  of  this  proof  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  former  Liberal 
Finance  Minister  towards  his  successor,  the  political  situation 
continued  strained.  The  Government  had  secured  the  passing 
the  Budget  at  the  usual  time  ;  this  was  its  most  distinct  success ; 
but  it  remained  the  client  of  the  ultramontane  party,  if  not  its 
prisoner;  and  this  dependence  debarred  it  from  carrying  out 
those  parts  of  its  programme  which  involved  the  material  and 
moral  regeneration  of  the  Spanish  nation.  These  reforms  could 
not  be  carried  out  without  inducing  or  compelUng  the  Church 
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to  make  sacrifices  which  she  was  not  disposed  to  undergo,  and 
which  the  Conservatives  were  even  less  competent  than  the 
Liberals  to  exact  from  her. 


V.  PORTUGAL. 

The  first  months  of  the  year  in  no  respect  broke  the  weary 
monotony  of  Portuguese  political  lifa  The  Cortes  were  for- 
mally opened  at  the  beginning  of  January ;  a  Speech  from  the 
Throne  was  read,  optimist  in  tone  and  full  of  deceptive  pro- 
mises ;  then  followed  protracted  debates  on  various  Bills.  In 
February  the  Ministry  secured  the  passing  of  the  law  on  free- 
dom of  association ;  but  the  Republican  attacks  occasioned  by 
the  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Civil  List  began 
again,  and  were  embittered ;  there  were  uproarious  demon- 
strations, and  the  Progressists  were  already  counting  on  the  fall 
of  the  Ministry,  the  majority  of  whose  members  gave  signs  of 
hesitation.  The  Government  could  not  even  count  on  the 
magistracy,  and,  in  such  a  country  as  Portugal,  this  was  a  grave 
symptom.  Senhor  Guerra  Junqueiro,  the  poet,  was  prosecuted 
for  insulting  the  head  of  the  State,  and  had  taken  as  his  counsel 
a  Republican  deputy,  Senhor  Costa.  The  latter,  following  the 
regular  usage  in  sensational  political  trials,  made  an  extra- 
ordinarily vehement  personal  attack  on  the  King.  The  Portu- 
guese Juvenal  was  thereupon  fined  lOZ.  Already  Senhor  Luciano 
Castro  and  Senhor  Hintze  Ribeiro,  the  respective  leaders  of  the 
Progressist  and  Regenerador  parties,  were  speculating  on  their 
respective  prospects  of  succeeding  Senhor  Franco  as  Premier, 
when,  on  May  2,  the  public  received  a  surprise.  It  became 
known  that  the  Premier  had  reconstructed  his  Cabinet  by 
summoning  Senhor  Teixeira  de  Abreu  to  the  post  of  Minister 
of  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  Senhor  L.  Monteiro  to  that 
of  Foreign  Minister,  and  Senhor  Martino  Carvalho  to  that  of 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  Cortes  were  dissolved,  and  an 
officially  inspired  note  announced  that  the  new  Ministers  had 
been  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  renovating  the 
nation,  and  that,  as  the  Parliamentary  system  had  broken  down, 
the  Bills  which  had  been  debated,  but  not  passed,  would  never- 
theless receive  the  force  of  law.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  coup 
d'etat.  The  ex-Prime  Minister,  Senhor  Luciano  Castro,  in  the 
name  of  the  majority  of  the  Council  of  State,  asked  an  audience 
of  the  King,  in  order  to  present  a  collective  protest  against  the 
dissolution  of  the  Cortes.  The  King,  however,  directed  an 
answer  to  be  sent  to  the  effect  that  he  would  consent  to  receive 
the  Councillors  of  State,  but  only  in  their  individual  capacities, 
and  to  this  they  refused  to  consent. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  King  greatly  intensified  his 
unpopularity.  The  enemies  of  the  dynasty  were  encouraged. 
The  Miguelist  party  decided  to  send  a  deputation  to  Austria  to 
the  Duke  of  Braganza,  requesting  him  to  hold  himself  ready 
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for  any  event.  The  Eepublicans  multiplied  their  meetings  of 
protest  in  the  great  towns.  The  King  plunged  into  the  fray, 
and  replied  by  visiting  the  barracks,  where  he  drew  cheers  from 
the  troops.  At  the  end  of  May,  however,  he  consented  to 
receive  the  delegates  of  the  majority  of  the  Upper  and  the 
minority  of  the  Lower  House.  They  were  all  Monarchists,  and 
they  hsid  asked  him,  through  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
State,  to  grant  them  an  audience.  The  speakers  through  whom 
their  views  were  expressed  made  most  urgent  representations 
to  the  King  regarding  the  injury  to  the  public  finances  and  credit 
which  would  be  caused  by  the  suspension  of  constitutional 
government.  The  King  merely  undertook  to  transmit  their  ob- 
servations to  the  Prime  Minister.  Gradually  the  excitement 
spread  tg  the  masses,  and  deputations  from  the  municipal 
councils  arrived  at  Lisbon  to  protest  against  the  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber  in  the  name  of  the  rural  population.  The  King 
received  these  deputations,  but  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Little  by  little  a  real  dictatorship  became  organised.  The 
journals  inspired  by  the  Government  brought  into  prominence 
the  defects  of  the  Parliamentary  system  as  worked  in  Portugal, 
and  declared  that  it  encouraged  corrupt  partiality  in  public 
appointments  and  waste  of  public  funds.  The  sole  means  of 
restoring  order  in  the  public  finances,  they  said,  was  to  revert 
to  an  enlightened  despotism.  Portugal  needed  a  new  Pombal ; 
she  had  found  one  in  Senhor  Joao  Franco.  To  these  flights  of 
rhetoric  the  Opposition  rephed  in  the  first  instance  by  organ- 
ising the  presentation  of  petitions  to  the  King  for  the  restoration 
of  regular  constitutional  government.  In  June,  103  munici- 
palities sent  in  a  protest  to  the  King,  which,  however,  proved 
useless.  The  Bepublicans  made  personal  attacks  on  the  Dictator, 
as  he  was  already  called ;  but,  far  from  allowing  such  matters 
to  disturb  him,  Senhor  Franco  undertook  tours  of  inspection 
in  the  Kingdom,  to  ascertain  what  public  works  were  most 
urgently  needed.  On  returning  to  Lisbon  from  one  of  these 
tours,  on  June  18,  he  was  hooted,  and  barricades  were  set  up 
in  the  heart  of  the  capital ;  but  they  were  immediately  pulled 
down,  not  without  violence  on  the  part  of  the  police.  Next 
day,  his  appearance  at  Oporto  gave  rise  to  rioting,  accompanied 
with  bloodshed.  These  disturbances  heA  an  echo  in  Lisbon, 
where,  for  some  days,  there  was  serious  disorder.  The  troops 
had  to  charge  the  crowd ;  the  fort  of  Caxias  was  converted 
into  a  State  prison,  and  its  casemates  filled  by  wholesale  arrests. 
Might  was  on  the  side  of  the  dictatorship,  not  on  that  of  legal 
right.  To  render  thp  dictatorship  ace  table,  however,  the 
Prime  Minister  ordered  the  civil  cov  lors  of  the  various  dis- 
tricts to  state  what  measi  i  would  tend  to  improve  the 
material  a  id  mo:  '  c  "  i  ;  and  it  was 
also  decid  kt  i  Jse  an  ex- 
tensive jd  c  and  to 
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make  himself  known.  Finally,  the  Ministry  decided,  on  June 
28,  to  wipe  out  the  advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Civil 
List,  and  next  day  the  Di(irio  OfficicUe  published  the  Budget  of 
1907-8. 

The  total  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  67,339,256  milreis 
(14,964,279/.),  the  extraordinary  to  1,207,500  milreis  (268,333/.), 
the  expenditure  to  70,000,000  milreis  (15,555,555/.),  of  which 
68,062,641  milreis  (15,025,031/.)  was  classed  as  ordinary.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  this  Budget  was  that,  next  to  the  public 
debt,  the  most  favoured  division  was  that  devoted  to  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works,  Commerce  and  Industry,  which  received  more 
than  10,000,000  miheis  (2,222,222/.),  while  the  Ministry  of  War 
was  down  for  only  7,725,000  miheis  (1,716,666/.).  It  remained 
to  be  seen  whether  the  estimated  revenues  would  come  in,  and 
whether  the  expenditure  would  not  mount  up  considerably  in 
the  Ministries  most  sparingly  provided  for. 

After  some  weeks  a  sort  of  calm  set  in.  The  King  profited 
by  it  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the  students  of  Coimbra,  who  had 
been  struck  off  the  rolls  of  the  University  for  seditious  disturb- 
ances ;  and,  while  Prince  Louis  Philippe  travelled  through  the 
Portuguese  dominions  in  Africa,  King  Carlos  took  the  waters 
at  Padras  Salgadas  on  the  advice  of  his  physicians. 

The  death,  on  July  11,  of  the  Conservative  leader,  Senhor 
Hintze  Ribeiro,  made  the  Opposition  feel  the  need  of  reorganisa- 
tion. It  was  losing  ground  in  Portugal,  and  still  more  abroad. 
In  spite  of  their  ignorance  of  the  outside  world  and  their  con- 
tempt of  the  opinion  of  heretics,  the  Portuguese  learnt  with 
some  surprise  that  The  Times  praised  the  dictator's  honesty  and 
salutary  energy.  The  latter  quality  was  exhibited  in  such 
decrees  as  that  which  made  a  weekly  day  of  rest  compulsory  on 
and  after  August  25,  or  that  which  settled  the  question  of  the 
advances  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the  King,  putting  the  latter 
into  a  financial  situation  more  conformable  to  his  dignity.  If 
his  unpopularity,  which  was  caused  by  his  lack  of  tact  and  his 
indifference,  had  been  less  widespread,  the  Portuguese  would 
have  accepted  this  solution  of  the  (5ivil  List  question  with  a  good 
grace.  But  the  political  parties  would  not  forgive  Don  Carlos 
for  having  put  an  end  to  the  alternation  in  office  of  Liberals  and 
Conservatives,  who  took  turns  at  enriching  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  State ;  and  the  struggle  was  too  keen  to  leave 
any  room  for  the  slightest  degree  of  fairness.  Still,  the  general 
opinion  was  that  the  suppression  of  Parliamentary  institutions 
would  not  last  very  long,  and  that  the  general  election  would 
take  place  at  the  close  of  the  autumn.  But  September  passed 
and  October  advanced.  The  Government  allowed  the  news- 
papers which  it  had  summarily  suppressed  to  reappear  under 
new  titles,  thus  showing  its  confidence  in  its  own  strength. 
The  Conservatives,  or  Regeueradores,  became  weary.  The 
appointment  of  Senhor  Julio  de  Vilhena  to  the  leadership  of  the 
party  made  apparently  little  sensation.     More  was  excited  by 
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the  publication  of  a  decree  postponing  the  municipal  elections, 
and  still  more  by  another  accepting  the  resignation  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Lisbon,  Cardinal  Netto,  the  senior  Cardinal  Priest 
(Nov.  11).  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Ministerial  Press  one  and 
all  announced  that  his  retirement  was  voluntary.  Everybody 
was  sure  that  the  imperious  Dictator  had  exacted  it  in  order 
the  better  to  put  the  clergy  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Ministerialists  and  the  dynastic 
Opposition  could  only  have  one  logical  result ;  that  of  reducing 
the  consideration  attaching  to  the  Monarchy.  The  Republicans 
profited  by  this ;  their  ranks  were  daily  increased  by  new  re- 
cruits. The  former  President  of  the  Upper  House,  Senhor  A. 
da  Cunha,  publicly  joined  them  in  the  middle  of  November, 
and  the  publicity  attaching  to  his  profession  of  faith  exasperated 
the  Government  and  led  it  to  increased  stringency.  The  most 
advanced  journals  were  again  suppressed ;  the  militant  Opposi- 
tion was  decimated,  but  not  discouraged,  by  arrests.  Still,  very 
various  rumours  circulated  among  the  public.  It  was  stated 
that  the  Crown  Prince  was  hostile  to  the  Premier,  and  had 
been  banished  to  Villaviciosa ;  for  spreading  this  report  ten 
papers  were  suppressed  simultaneously.  Still,  the  belief  per- 
sisted that  the  Dictator's  prestige  and  his  power  over  the  King 
were  compromised  by  his  excessive  imperiousness.  King  Carlos 
made  the  blunder  of  according  an  interview  to  a  representative 
of  Le  Temps  which  made  a  great  impression,  and  in  which,  not 
content  with  taking  this  French  journalist  into  his  confidence 
regarding  his  attachment  to  his  Prime  Minister,  he  depicted  the 
parties  and  the  political  morals  of  his  realm  in  hues  anything 
but  flattering.  Barely  had  the  self-respect  of  a  nation  been 
more  sorely  tried  by  the  personage  whose  supreme  duty  it  was  to 
maintain  that  attribute  in  the  sight  of  foreign  nations.  The 
result  of  these  indiscreet  outpourings  was  to  deepen  the  gulf 
between  the  King  and  his  subjects.  The  Progressists  and  the 
Conservatives  met,  and  decided  to  issue  a  .manifesto  to  the 
Portuguese  people ;  and  the  Court  of  Lisbon  acquitted  the  papers 
prosecuted  by  order  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Fmally,  just  before 
Christmas,  a  decree  appeared  reforming  the  House  of  Peers.  It 
re-established  for  that  House  the  system  of  1826,  and  trans- 
ferred its  judicial  functions  to  the  Supreme  Court ;  so  that  the 
Dictator  proposed  to  punish  the  Upper  Chamber  because  the 
majority  in  it  was  hostile  to  his  authority.  Thus  the  supports 
of  the  Government  were  strained  to  the  point  of  breaking,  and, 
by  a  contradiction  more  than  once  exemplified  in  Portuguese 
history,  the  country  found  itself,  as  a  result  of  the  very  excess 
of  power,  tending  in  spite  of  itself  more  and  more  towards 
escape  by  way  of  revolution  from  a  crisis  whence  there  could 
be  no  issue  by  constitutional  means. 
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VI.  DENMARK. 

The  year  was  marked  by  no  political  events  of  special  import- 
ance. The  results  of  legislation  were  disappointing  and  party 
warfare  was  acute. 

The  report  of  the  Folkething  on  the  Budget  was  laid  before 
the  House  on  its  reassembling  after  the  Christmas  recess.  As 
usual,  there  were  many  amendments,  284,  most  of  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Government  and  recommended  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  Social  Democrats,  as  usual,  proposed  many 
reductions  in  the  Army  Estimates,  but  were  not  supported  by 
their  Eadical  allies.  The  Budget  and  its  auxiliary  were  in  the 
end  passed  without  material  alteration.  Among  other  important 
measures  the  Bill  prolonging  the  monopoly  of  the  National  Bank, 
after  consideration  in  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses,  was 
promptly  passed  by  both.  A  Sea  Fisheries  Bill  went  through 
the  same  stages  with  the  same  result.  Bills  were  also  passed 
providing  for  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system,  and  dealing 
with  aid  societies  for  aiding  the  unemployed,  but  none  of  the 
great  Government  measures,  amongst  them  the  tariff  and  the 
Municipal  Suffrage  Bill,  became  law.  The  latter  had  been  very 
fully  discussed  in  both  Houses  and  in  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
met  with  serious  difficulties  in  the  Upper  House.  To  overcome 
these  the  Free  Conservative  group  of  the  Landsthing  introduced 
a  modified  proposal  in  the  Joint  Committee,  intended  somewhat 
to  limit  the  direct  suffrage,  and  requiring  a  year's  residence 
within  the  municipality  pnor  to  that  year  of  taxation  in  which 
the  election  takes  place,  a  restriction  likely  to  affect  servants 
and  migratory  labourers;  while  other  regulations  tended  to  make 
some  of  the  local  councils  less  dependent  upon  direct  suffrage. 
It  was  hoped  by  many  that  the  Free  Conservative  compromise 
would  have  found  favour  with  the  Reform  Left  and  the  Con- 
servatives, but  no  settlement  was  effected,  the  two  Houses  hav- 
ing passed  the  Bill  in  different  forms. 

The  session  closed  on  April  18,  having  lasted  for  about  200 
days.  In  all  88  Bills  were  introduced,  of  which  77  were  Govern- 
ment proposals ;  of  these  latter  50  were  introduced  in  the  Lower 
and  27  in  the  Upper  House ;  63  Bills  were  finally  passed  and 
25  were  rejected  or  dropped. 

The  Prusso-Danish  convention,  dealing  with  the  position  of 
the  children  of  the  so-called  **  Optants  **  in  the  Danish-speaking 
portion  of  the  Duchy  of  Sleswick  (p.  294),  was  unfavourably 
criticised  by  certain  sections  of  the  Opposition,  but  on  the  whole 
effected  a  distinct  gain.  During  the  discussion  on  the  arbitra- 
tion treaty  with  Portugal,  in  reply  to  a  question  referring  to 
certain  statements  made  by  the  Danish  Ambassador  in  London, 
the  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Raben-Levetzau,  stated  that  the 
Ambassador  had  expressed  the  conception  which  had  always 
prevailed  in  the  Danish  Foreign  Office.  Without  entering  upon 
the  treaty  of  March  14,   1857,  he  would  say  that  Denmark 
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would  always  maintain  that  there  should  be  free  passage  for  all 
vessels  through  the  Danish  Sound  and  Belts,  which  form  the 
waterway  between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

After  the  close  of  the  session,  the  Eadical  party  or  '*  Folke- 
thing  Left"  issued  a  manifesto  maintaining  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  suffered  a  distinct  defeat;  that  the  important 
legislation  it  had  promised  had  come  to  nothing,  and  that 
its  mismanagement  had  deprived  it  of  all  title  to  public 
confidence.  The  popular  motto  should  be :  Down  with  the 
Landsthing,  and  universal  suffrage  forever.  Many  political 
meetings  were  held  during  the  recess,  and  Ministers  were  fre- 
quently amongst  the  speakers.  The  Prime  Minister,  at  a  meet- 
ing in  his  constituency  on  April  26,  expressed  himself  fairly 
well  content  with  the  result  of  the  session,  and,  after  dealing 
very  fully  with  the  Municipal  Suffrage  Bill,  he  wound  up  by 
saying  that  the  Ministry  believed  in  univeral  suffrage  and  would 
carry  it  through. 

During  the  recess  there  were  two  by-elections  caused  by  the 
deaths  of  members  of  the  Folkething ;  the  Government  candi- 
dates were  victorious  in  both  cases,  which  meant  a  gain  of  one 
vote,  the  division  of  Holbek  having  previously  been  represented 
by  a  Radical.  The  resignation  of  one  of  the  Crown  Members  of 
the  Upper  House,  voluntarily  though  under  strong  pressure, 
attracted  much  unfavourable  notice,  which  was  increased  when 
his  successor  had  to  resign  likewise  within  a  few  days.  The 
former  was  a  solicitor  who  was  believed  to  have  taken  undue 
advantage  of  his  clients,  the  latter  a  clerg}maan  who  was  publicly 
charged  with  misdemeanour. 

On  July  21  the  King,  some  of  the  Ministers  and  a  number 
of  members  of  both  Houses  proceeded  on  a  tour  to  the  Faroe 
Islands  and  Iceland,  in  fulfilment  of  the  Boyal  promise  to  the 
members  of  the  Icelandic  Althing  on  their  visit  to  Denmark  in 
1906.  The  tour  was  a  decided  success.  During  the  King's 
visit  to  Iceland,  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  relations  between  that  island  and  Denmark. 

The  Bigsdag  met  again  on  October  7.  Next  day  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  before  introducing  the  new  Budget,  referred  to 
the  balance  sheet  for  1906-7,  which  showed  a  surplus  of  some 
13,000,000  kroner  (722,220/.),  the  largest  on  record.  But 
7,750,600  kroner  (430,550/.)  was  due  to  extraordinary  receipts, 
and  only  5,500,000  kroner  (305,560/.)  was  from  ordinary  re- 
sources. The  assets  of  the  State,  he  said,  exceeded  the  liabilities 
by  125,000,000  kroner  (6,944,440/.).  The  State  loan  fund  now 
amounted  to  32,000,000  kroner  (1,777,770/.),  of  which  rather 
more  than  21,000,000  kroner  (1,166,660/.)  had  been  applied  to 
loans.  As  to  the  new  Budget  matters  were  less  favourable ; 
the  revenue  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  94,104,652  kroner 
(5,228,036/.),  of  which  indirect  taxes  had  produced  64,359,150 
kroner  (3,575,908/.),  direct  taxes  coming  next  with  14,446,0(X) 
kroner  (802,550/.).    The  expenditure  was  estimated  at  95,193,131 
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kroner  (5,288,507i.)»  so  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  about  1,080,000 
kroner  (about  60,000^.)-  The  Army  Estimates  figured  with 
13,187,062  kroner  (732,615Z.),  and  the  Navy  Estimates  with 
5,713,567  kroner  (317,443/.).  Interest  on  the  National  Debt 
amounted  to  8,403,947  kroner  (466,886/.),  reduction  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  to  1,982,152  kroner  (110,118/.).  Some  4,500,000 
kroner  (250,000/.)  was  devoted  to  rolling  stock  for  the  State  rail- 
ways. The  Home  Secretary  again  introduced  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Bill  and  the  Responsibility  of  Ministers  Bill 
Some  minor  measures  were  also  introduced  in  the  Upper 
House. 

On  October  17  the  Foreign  Minister  spoke  at  some  length 
in  the  Lower  House  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  M.  Neer- 
gaard  on  foreign  policy.  He  declared  that  it  exhibited  con- 
tinuity in  spite  of  changes  of  Government.  It  had  for  many 
years  been  determined  by  the  desire  to  preserve  the  neutrality 
of  the  country,  and  the  present  Ministry  was  true  to  this 
tradition.  He  had  endeavoured  to  bring  about  good  relations 
with  all  other  Powers  and  to  promote  good  relations  with  Den- 
mark's neighbours,  while  fully  maintaining  her  freedom  of 
action.  This  he  held  to  be  the  only  possible  policy  for  a  Danish 
Foreign  Minister,  the  only  one  to  which  the  people  would 
respond.  To  keep  Danish  foreign  policy  fully  neutral  and 
independent,  Denmark's  means  of  defence  must  be  visibly 
adequate.  He  hoped  the  decision  of  this  question  was  not 
distant.  This  last  remark  referred  to  the  large  Royal  Defence 
Conmiission,  which  had  been  sitting  for  more  than  five  years. 
Pending  its  report,  which  is  eagerly  awaited,  no  definite  steps 
can  be  taken. 

The  first  reading  of  the  Budget  was,  as  is  the  time-honoured 
custom  of  the  Folkething,  made  the  excuse  for  much  irrelevant 
discussion.  The  Social  Democrats,  the  Radicals  and  occasion- 
ally the  Conservatives  fiercely  attacked  the  Government.  The 
Social  Democratic  spokesman,  M.  Borgbjerg,  brought  several 
serious  but  unsubstantiated  charges  against  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  easily  cleared  himself.  The  Ministers  on  the  whole  spoke 
with  confidence  as  to  their  position  and  as  to  the  full  support  of 
their  party. 

The  Government  introduced  about  sixty  measures  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  mostly  in  the  Lower  House.  Those  of  most 
importance,  dealing  with  the  administration  of  Justice,  the 
Municipal  Suffrage  and  Tariff  Reform,  were  dealt  with  in  the 
Upper  House,  but  were  not  disposed  of  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  Amongst  the  Bills  introduced  in  the  Lower  House  were 
several  important  railway  Bills,  the  Bill  for  the  extension  of 
Esbjerg  harbour,  and  a  measure  providing  insurance  for  agri- 
cultural labourers. 

The  parties  at  the  end  of  the  year  stood  as  follows.  In  the 
Lower  House :  the  Left  Reform  57,  the  Social  Democrats  24, 
the  Right  11,  the  Moderate  Left  9,  and  the  Radicals  (Folke- 
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thing  Left)  8,  whilst  5  members  were  unattached.  In  the 
Upper  House :  the  Right  27,  the  Left  Reform  21,  the  Free  Con- 
servatives 9,  the  Moderate  Left  4,  the  Social  Democrats  4, 
and  1  member  unattached. 

In  September  the  Northern  Inter-Parhamentary  Congress 
was  held  in  Copenhagen,  members  from  the  Danish,  the  Swedish 
and  the  Norwegian  Legislatures  meeting  as  delegates.  Import- 
ant speeches  were  delivered  by  the  many  eminent  politicians 
assembled,  among  whom  was  the  Danish  Prime  Mimster.  Its 
recommendations  comprised  uniform  treaties  of  arbitration 
between  the  three  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  and  the  formation 
of  a  special  Court  of  Arbitration  for  them. 

VII.  SWEDEN. 

King  Oscar  11.  of  Sweden  died  on  December  8,  much  beloved 
and  lamented  by  the  Swedish  nation.  His  eldest  son  succeeded 
him  as  Gustaf  V. 

Politically  the  year  was  conspicuous  through  the  good  work 
done  by  the  Riksdag,  primarily  oy  the  passing  of  the  Su&age 
Bill  which  heui  occupied  so  much  attention  and  time  for  several 
years.  The  Reform  Riksdag,  as  it  has  been  called,  met  as  usual 
on  January  15,  and  was  formally  opened  by  the  Crown  Prince 
Regent  next  day.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  announced  wide 
proposals  of  franchise  reform,  and  Bills  for  providing  a  new 
naval  station,  dealing  with  free  ports,  regulating  the  exploitation 
of  the  State's  water  power,  and  on  other  matters. 

The  Budget  for  1908  balanced  at  201,975,000  kronor 
(11,220,830^.),  or  about  8,500,000  kronor  (472,000Z.)  more  than  for 
190l6-7.  In  recent  years,  indeed,  the  Budget  has  grown  rapidly. 
The  more  important  receipts  were:  Customs,  58,000,000  kro- 
nor (3,222,000Z.) ;  Post  Office,  19,000.000  kronor  (1,055,500Z.); 
Telegraphs,  10,000,000  kronor  (555,500^.);  State  Railways, 
12,600,000  kronor  (693,330Z.)  ;  Stamp  Duties,  9,000,000 
kronor  (500,000/.);  tax  on  corn  brandy,  23,500,000  kronor 
(1,355,500/.);  sugar  tax,  13,500,000  kronor  (750,000/.);  income 
tax,  6,750,000  kronor  (375,000/.).  In  addition  a  surplus  of 
7,500,000  kronor  (416,660/.)  was  available  from  the  final  Budget 
of  1905  and  6,400,000  kronor  (355,550/.)  from  the  surplus  of  the 
National  Bank  for  1906.  On  the  debit  side  the  Army  Estimates 
accounted  for  54,500,000  kronor  (3,027,770/.),  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates for  26,500,000  kronor  (1,672,520/.).  Rather  more  than 
43,000,000  kronor  (2,388,880/.)  was  required  by  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  and  22,500,000  kronor  (1,250,000/.)  by  the  Church 
Ministry,  whilst  interest  on  and  reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
amounted  in  all  to  about  14,500,000  kronor  (805,550/.).  Altera- 
tions were  announced  in  the  manner  of  assessing  the  income  tax, 
all  direct  taxes  having  to  be  charged  on  the  income  of  the  previous 
year  but  one.  More  extensive  reforms  of  taxation  would  have  to 
stand  over.     The  naval  programme  of  the  year  comprised  the 
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completion  of  two  destroyers  and  six  first-class  torpedo  boats, 
and  the  acquisition  of  sQbmai*ine& 

The  different  parties  in  the  Riksdag,  the  Landtmanna  party, 
the  National  Progressists,  the  Liberal  Union,  the  majonty  of 
the  First  Chamber,  and  the  Social  Democrats,  held  meetings  on 
the  evening  of  January  16,  but  there  were  no  material  changes 
in  their  respective  strength. 

On  January  19,  the  members  of  the  various  standing  com- 
mittees were  elected.  In  the  First  Chamber  there  was  no  op- 
position. In  the  Second  Chamber,  the  Liberal  list,  supported 
by  the  Social  Democrats,  was  carried  entire,  the  votes  varying 
from  112  to  121,  of  whom  15  were  Social  Democrats,  for  the 
different  candidates.  To  the  rival  list,  that  of  the  Landtmanna 
party  and  the  National  Progressists,  the  highest  number  of  votes 
given  was  107. 

Early  in  the  session  M.  Lindhagen,  Burgomaster  of  Stock- 
holm, introduced  a  measure  making  women,  married  or  single, 
eligible  for  all  municipal  bodies  and  juries. 

On  February  2,  the  Premier,  M.  Lindman,  introduced  the 
Government  Franchise  Reform  Bill.  The  following  were  its 
main  features :  universal  suffrage  and  proportional  representa- 
tion to  be  adopted  for  the  Second  Chamber ;  the  only  restric- 
tions being  those  contained  in  the  Liberal  programme  of 
1906  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  360).  The  number  of 
electoral  districts  was  fixed  at  56,  each  returning  from  3  to  7 
members.  The  method  is  the  so-called  Thiele  method,  stating 
the  name  of  the  party.  Members  of  the  First  Chamber  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  Landsting  of  each  district  or  county  (Uin) 
for  six  years  instead  of  nine  as  hitherto,  by  proportional  repre- 
sentation. The  municipal  suffrage,  which  forms  the  basis  for 
the  elections  to  the  Landsting,  will  be  considerably  reduced  in 
the  case  of  the  large  electors,  so  that  the  power  will  be  vested 
in  the  middle-class  electors.  The  highest  number  of  votes 
which  a  large  elector  has  hitherto  been  able  to  record  at  muni- 
cipal elections  was  100  in  the  towns  and  5,000  in  the  country, 
but  these  Bgures  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  40  both  foe 
town  and  country.  As  regards  the  Second  Chamber,  the  Bill 
contained  nothing  materially  new  ;  as  regards  the  First  it  is  a 
step  towards  democracy.  Elections  to  both  Landsting  and  tovim 
councils  are  direct,  and  proportional  representation  is  applied 
in  them  as  well  as  in  the  elections  by  them  of  the  First  Cham- 
ber. The  divisions  are  formed  into  six  groups,  one  of  which 
elects  each  year  for  the  next  six  years.  On  February  6,  the 
Bill  was  referred  to  committees  in  both  Houses.  The  Home 
Secretary  defended  it  in  the  Upper  House,  where  some  fear 
was  expressed  lest  its  comprehensiveness  might  interfere  with 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  First  Chamber  and  prove  a 
national  calamity.  The  Premier  was  spokesman  in  the  Lower 
House,  where  Liberals  and  Social  Democrats  denounced  the 
Bill  as  inadequate,  while  admitting  that  it  so  extended  franchise 
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reform  as  to  amonnt  to  a  revision  of  the  Constitution.  On 
February  8,  the  two  Chambers  decided  to  appoint  a  Select 
Committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  Government 
Suffrage  Bill.  This  was  elected  on  February  13,  the  different 
parties  choosing  their  most  representative  members,  including 
the  two  ex-Premiers,  M.  Lundeberg  and  M.  Staaf.  Half«  it 
had  been  agreed,  should  be  chosen  from  supporters  of  propor- 
tional representation  and  half  from  those  of  election  by  bare 
majority. 

On  March  12,  the  Opposition  parties  in  the  Second  Chamber 
introduced  their  suffrage  reform  proposals,  all  more  or  less 
based  upon  the  lines  of  the  "  Staaf  proposal  **  introduced  by  the 
former  Liberal  Government  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  360). 
The  majority  of  the  Liberal  Union  simply  reintroduced  M. 
Staaf 's  Bill,  which  was  regarded  as  having  79  supporters;  the 
so-called  Lindhagen  group  (of  nine)  had  a  more  Eadical  proposal 
extending  the  suffrage  to  women  and  making  them  eligible  for 
election,  and  also  proposing  certain  alterations  in  the  Upper 
House.  The  fifteen  Social  Democrats  had  a  somewhat  similar 
proposal,  including  female  suffrage  and  limiting  the  powers  of 
the  Upper  House.  The  prospects  of  the  Government  proposal 
were  regarded  as  unfavourable,  some  Agrarians  being  expected 
to  vote  with  the  Opposition,  which  fell  short  by  twelve  of  an 
absolute  majority.  The  Premier,  M.  Lindman,  also  stated  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Gothenburg  on  March  27,  that  he  would  say 
nothing  about  the  prospects  of  the  suffiuge  reform  at  the 
moment,  but  he  had  not  given  up  hope,  as  he  relied  upon  the 
Riksdag's  sense  of  responsibility  at  the  critical  moment.  He 
knew  that  the  Government  proposal  was  an  honest  appeal  to 
all  who  wanted  peace.  Should  the  Bill  not  pass  during  the 
current  session,  the  Swedish  nation  would  undoubtedly  find 
itself  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  gravest  crises  in  its  history^ 
In  Stockholm  two  large  and  influential  meetings  were  held, 
early  in  April,  in  support  of  the  Government  proposal. 

The  debate  began  on  May  10,  the  Premier  opening  it  in  the 
Upper  House.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Government  proposal 
had  been  further  improved  in  committee.  The  question  of 
municipal  suffrage  was  closely  linked  to  the  problem  of  the 
Upper  House.  The  First  Chamber  could  not  remain  unaffected 
by  the  agreement  achieved  as  to  the  universal  suffrage  for  the 
Second  Chamber  and  by  its  democratic  results.  The  First 
Chamber,  too,  would  have  to  be  democratised,  lest  the  two 
Chambers  should  be  contrasted  to  the  injury  of  the  bicameral 
system.  The  First  Chamber  ought  to  be  reformed  by  building 
upon  its  present  basis,  by  maintenance  of  its  existing  present 
character  as  a  representation  for  the  nation  through  its  muni- 
cipal institutions,  only  the  foundation  must  be  laid  deeper.  The 
next  speaker,  the  ex-Premier,  M.  Lundeberg,  representing  the 
group  which  did  not  go  beyond  the  original  Government  pro- 
posal, expressed  surprise  that  the  Government  had  done  so. 
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The  Minister  of  the  Interior  began  the  debate  in  the  Second 
Chamber,  and  defended  the  royal  proposal  at  considerable 
length.  He  was  opposed  by  the  Liberal  ex-Premier,  M.  Staaf, 
who  maintained  that,  with  the  First  Chamber  as  at  present, 
universal  suffrage  and  election  by  bare  majority  would  pave 
the  way  for  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  balance  of  power  to  the 
Second  Chamber,  whilst  an  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the 
First  Chamber  and  proportional  representation  for  the  Second 
Chamber  would  endanger  or  in  any  case  retard  their  natural 
development.  The  Liberal  Opposition  to  the  Government  pro- 
posal as  affecting  the  Upper  House  more  especially  referred  to 
the  insufficient  reduction  of  the  qualifications  (to  3,000  kronor), 
whilst  the  Premier  actually  had  to  defend  the  proposal  of  the 
committee  as  against  the  original  scheme  of  the  Government, 
which  now  represented  the  length  to  which  many  Conservative 
members  were  prepared  to  go.  As  regards  the  First  Chamber, 
the  question  had  come  to  be  concerned  rather  with  the  condi- 
tions of  eligibihty  than  with  the  mode  of  election.  The  qualifi- 
cation was  altered,  its  conditions  were  simplified,  and  payment 
proposed  for  the  members  of  the  Upper  as  well  as  of  the  Lower 
House. 

The  great  contest  took  place  on  May  11,  when  the  Premier 
stated  that  if  the  First  Chamber  did  not  go  beyond  the  proposal 
of  the  Committee  and  if  the  Second  Chamber  did  not  pass  a 
proposal  which  made  a  solution  possible,  the  Government  could 
no  longer  be  responsible  for  the  suflErage  reform.  Later  in  the 
evening  the  Second  Chamber  by  122  votes  to  105  accepted  the 
Tallberg  proposal,  referred  to  above,  and  the  First  Chamber  also 
having  voted  as  expected,  the  way  was  cleared  for  the  final  and 
satisfactory  solution.  On  the  following  day,  a  Sunday,  the 
Suffrage  Committee  passed,  by  a  large  majority,  a  proposal  in- 
tended to  reconcile  the  divergences  still  existing  between  the 
majorities  of  the  two  Chambers.  On  May  14  the  Riksdag 
accepted  the  proposal  of  the  Joint  Committee,  the  Upper  House 
by  110  votes  to  29,  the  Lower  House  by  128  to  98. 

It  is  difficult  fully  to  realise  the  importance  of  this  decision. 
The  suffrage  question  had  for  years  overshadowed  all  other 
political  questions  and  the  Premier,  M.  Lindman,  must  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  admirable  and  eminently  able  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  and  guided  the  debate.  The  proposal,  thus 
accepted  by  the  Riksdag,  is  now  left  in  abeyance  as  **a  pre- 
liminary resolution,"  until  the  Riksdag  of  1909,  elected  in  1908, 
definitely  passes  it,  when  it  will  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
The  result  was  somewhat  derisively  denounced  alike  by  the 
extreme  Conservative  and  Radical  fractions,  as  a  compromise, 
and  in  some  degree  it  was  so,  but  it  was  hailed  with  immense 
satisfaction  by  the  lar^e  majority  of  the  nation.  Its  essence 
was  the  adoption  of  universal  suffiage  for  the  Second  Chamber 
and  the  reduction  of  the  qualification  for  eligibility  for  the  First 
Chamber  from  an  annual  income  of  4.000  kronor  or  an  esti- 
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mated  property  of  80,000  kronor  to  3,000  kronor  and  50,000 
kronor  respectively,  both  with  proportional  representation  and, 
subject  to  the  definite  acceptance  of  these  proposals,  the  adoption 
of  the  municipal  suffrage  proposal  drawn  up  by  the  Suffrage 
Committee. 

The  suffrage  question,  although  predominant,  did  not  by 
any  means  prevent  the  Biksdag  from  getting  through  other 
important  work.  Another  question  on  which  M.  Lindman,  the 
Premier,  showed  his  great  msight  and  ability  was  the  Lapland 
iron  ore  problem.  On  May  2  the  First  Chamber  by  112  votes 
against  10,  and  the  Second  Chamber  by  134  against  80,  passed 
the  Government  proposal  according  to  which  the  State  takes 
over  half  the  shares  of  the  Eiennavara,  Gellivara  and  other 
mining  concerns,  with  the  right  to  take  over  the  remainder  on 
certain  conditions  after  twenty-five  years,  the  company  being 
allowed  to  export  an  aggregate  of  93,750,000  tons  of  ore  during 
that  period.  On  March  1  the  Government  introduced  a  Bill 
dealing  with  the  removal  of  the  naval  station  from  Stockholm 
to  Lidingo,  the  cost  being  estimated  at  38,000,000  kronor 
(2,111,110/.),  but  this  was  not  carried  in  the  Second  Chamber. 
On  March  22  the  Government  introduced  two  Bills  referring 
to  the  establishment  of  free  harbours  and  bonded  stores,  mainly 
on  the  lines  of  a  previous  proposal  but  they  were  not  passed. 

Important  reforms  were  also  euiopted  tending  to  introduce 
business  methods  into  certain  departments  of  public  works  and 
communications.  Useful  reforms  were  also  introduced  in  regard 
to  various  official  salaries  and  several  important  railway  votes 
were  also  passed,  the  sums  granted  being  in  some  cases  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  demands  of  the  Government.  Amongst 
the  railways  sanctioned  was  the  first  section  of  the  large 
new  inland  main  hne  at  an  expenditure  of  11,000,000  kronor 
(611,110/.),  and  also  a  railway  from  a  station  on  the  southern 
main  hne  to  Norrkoping  at  an  expenditure  of  13,500,000  kronor 
(750,000/.).  The  session  closed  on  June  3,  somewhat  later  than 
the  usual  date. 

The  Swedish  State  contracted  a  new  external  3J  per  cent, 
loan  of  65,000,000  kronor  mainly  for  railway  construction,  but 
for  the  first  eight  years  the  interest  is  to  be  4  per  cent. 

Important  Commissions  were  at  work  during  1907.  One, 
dealing  with  the  future  development  of  the  Navy,  completed  its 
work  during  the  summer,  and  although  the  report  is  confidential 
the  outlines  have  been  made  accessible.  It  recommends  the 
adoption  of  a  new  type,  a  blending  of  the  first-class  ironclad 
and  the  armoured  cruiser,  a  fully  sea-going  type,  in  fact  a  small 
battleship ;  the  dimensions  were  fixed  at  7,500  tons  displacement, 
engines  17,500  h.p.,  and  speed  21  knots.  On  September  28  a 
great  Defence  Commission  was  appointed,  M.  Lundeberg,  the 
ex-Premier,  being  its  chairman. 

The  partial  elections  to  the  First  Chamber  during  the 
autumn  did  not  materially  affect  the  balance  of  parties.    Of 
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more  significance  were  two  bye-elections  to  the  Second  Chamber, 
in  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  on  December  17,  when  two  Social 
Democrats  replaced  two  Liberals. 

On  December  4  the  King  accepted  the  resignations  of  the 
Ministers  of  War,  and  of  Marine,  and  the  Civil  Minister — MM. 
Tingsten,  Dyresen  and  Jahlin — appointing  in  place  of  the  two 
latter  Count  Ehrensward  and  Count  Hamilton,  and,  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  Major-General  Malm  was  appointed  War  Minister,  or, 
as  the  technical  term  is.  Minister  for  National  Defenca 


Vni.  NORWAY. 

The  interest  of  Norwegian  politics  during  1907  lies  in  the 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  Opposition  to  overthrow  the 
Michelsen  Government,  in  the  Premier's  subsequent  resignation 
from  ill-health,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  guaranteeing 
the  integrity  of  Norway,  Otherwise  the  doings  within  the  Stor- 
thing were  of  no  great  significance,  especially  as  the  opening  of 
the  session  is  pow  postponed  from  October  to  January. 

Although,  at  times,  party  feeling  ran  very  high,  the  Budget 
debate  was  satisffictory  and  businesslike,  and  the  different 
fractions  seemed  to  agree  as  to  the  lines  of  future  financial 
poUcy,  viz.,  no  increase  of  the  National  Debt  and  the  securing  of 
an  effective  cash  balance.  There  was  a  general  agreement,  that 
the  application  of  borrowed  money  to  railway  construction  should 
at  least  be  balanced  the  simultaneous  repayment  of  previous 
loans.  Even  M.  Eonow  admitted  that  the  Left  had  been  some- 
what reckless  in  its  finance  and  must  act  with  more  responsi- 
bility in  the  future.  To  increase  the  revenue,  a  tax  on  water- 
fall and  mining  concessions  was  considered,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  Norway,  like  Sweden,  might  with  advantage  make  some 
mining  undertakings  a  privilege  of  the  Crown. 

The  Radical  Opposition,  which  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
overthrow  the  Michelsen  Government  in  the  previous  autumn 
during  the  debate  on  the  Ministerial  programme,  resumed  its 
efforts  with  some  prospect  of  success,  for  the  majority  which 
had  supported  the  Government  in  the  autumn  was  not  alto- 
gether to  be  relied  upon.  MM.  Castberg  and  Eonow  this  time 
chose  the  national  insurance  question  for  their  principal  basis 
of  attack.  This  problem  had  for  several  years  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  election  manifestoes  and  on  similar  occasions, 
and  the  more  Radical  sections  had  certain  vague  and  demo- 
cratic ideas  of  a  general  national  insurance,  a  plan  scarcely 
practicable,  especially  in  view  of  the  financial  position.  The  so- 
called  Social  Conmiittee  had,  however,  been  considering  this 
question  for  some  time,  and  a  select  committee  was  now  to  be 
appointed  to  prepare  some  definite  proposal.  Its  appointment, 
the  Opposition  hoped,  would  enable  them  to  overthrow  the 
Premier.  The^  wanted  a  committee  selected  from  all  parties  ; 
the  Prime  Mimster  insisted  upon  a  committee  composed  of  sup- 
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porters  of  the  Government,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  proper  Parliamentary  system,  where  the  majority 
of  the  House  must  have  entire  confidence  in  the  Government, 
which  they  themselves  have  placed  in  office.  The  outcome  was 
regarded  as  extremely  doubtful,  but  if  the  Socialists  sided  with 
the  Opposition  the  defeat  of  the  Government  was  considered 
probable.  The  debate  closed  on  the  evening  of  February  1,  but 
.  although  both  M.  Berner  and  M.  Gunnar  Knudsen  brought  the 
whole  of  their  influence  to  bear,  and  although  the  Socialists  gave 
their  imdivided  support  to  the  Opposition,  the  Government  won 
by  63  to  59.  M.  Michelsen,  who  had  made  it  a  Cabinet  question, 
again  proved  equal  to  the  occasion  by  not  delivering  any  speech 
but  simply  saying  he  would  set  the  House  a  good  example  by 
being  silent.  This  assault  upon  the  Government  was  the 
severest  yet  experienced,  as  all  the  leading  ex-Ministers  of  the 
Left  were  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition.  The  Government  pro- 
posed that  the  members  of  the  Insurance  Committee  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce. 

Later,  the  Opposition  found  another  matter  upon  which  they 
hoped  to  defeat  the  Government — the  regulation  of  Lake  Mjosen. 
The  Government  had  granted  important  concessions  in  con- 
nection with  this  lake,  the  Glonmien,  and  the  Vormen,  whereby 
vast  quantities  of  water-power  would  be  made  available  for 
industrial  purposes.  The  Opposition,  however,  maintained  that 
the  Government  had  herein  exceeded  its  powers  and  insisted 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  concession,  which  the  Government 
declared  to  be  absolutely  impossible.  The  matter  had  been 
referred  to  a  committee  which  reported  on  June  3.  Seven 
members  were  adverse  to  the  Government  and  only  one  was  in 
its  favour.  Nevertheless,  the  Government  stood  firm,  and  as 
popular  opinion  seemed  to  side  with  M.  Michelsen,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  modified  their  views  and  began 
negotiations  with  various  owners  of  property  affected  in  order  to 
effect  an  arrangement.  At  a  Committee  meeting  on  June  27, 
one-half  the  members  held  to  the  original  report,  the  other- half 
recommended  a  new  arrangement,  which  was  considered  gener- 
ally acceptable.  A  lengthy  debate  in  the  House  ensued,  in 
which  several  Ministers  jomed.  The  technical  merits  of  the 
Government  agreement  were  most  ably  pointed  out  and  de- 
fended by  M.  Lehmkuhl,  whilst  M.  Michelsen  himself  delivered 
a  speech  full  of  scathing  irony.  He  challenged  the  House  to 
make  clear  its  attitude  towards  the  Government.  The  Gk)vem- 
ment,  he  said,  had  long  been  described  as  heterogeneous  and 
incapable,  and  M.  Castberg  had  told  the  House  that  its  hetero- 
geneity and  lack  of  principle  made  it  harmful  for  the  country. 
If  so,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  end  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  Storthing  had  otherwise  shown  the  utmost  conscientious- 
ness, it  had  even  questionecl  whether  certain  old  furniture  from 
the  house  of  the  Norwegian  Minister  in  Stockholm  could  be 
sold  without  its  consent.     But  it  had  allowed  weeks  and  months 
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to  pass  without  removing  a  Government  which  was  harmful 
to  the  country.  Later,  M.  Michelsen  said  that  he  was  not  in 
the  least  impressed  by  all  this  insistence  that  the  Government 
ought  to  side  more  with  the  Left.  It  would  prove  impossible 
to  maintain  the  old  lines ;  his  Government  wished  to  be  judged 
by  their  deeds  and  not  according  to  old  formulas.  They  had 
desired  to  represent  Liberal  progress,  in  harmony  with  the 
views  and  best  trswiitions  of  the  old  Left,  but  they  had  felt  com- 
pelled to  draw  apart  from  the  Badical  Opposition,  on  account  of 
its  sympathy  with  Socialism.  What  he  wanted,  and  what  he 
felt  sure  would  come,  was  a  great  Liberal  party,  which  would 
come  into  power,  and  then  there  would  be  a  Conservative  and 
a  Social  Democratic  fraction. 

M.  Michelsen  was  again  victorious.  The  Storthing,  on 
July  9,  by  63  votes  to  60,  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  committee, 
which  was  adverse  to  the  Government,  and  also  rejected  by  75 
to  48  a  direct  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  for  not  having 
submitted  the  concession  to  the  Storthing.  Next  day  the 
Odelsthing  passed  a  provisional  law,  making  the  King's  per- 
mission necessary  for  the  regulation  of  rivers,  even  if  the  whole 
of  the  stream  belonged  to  those  owners  who  desired  to  under- 
take the  regulation.  This  law  was  sanctioned  in  the  Council  of 
State  on  July  20,  two  Ministers  of  State,  MM.  Bothner  and 
Arctander,  dissenting  from  it  as  unconstitutional,  M.  Michelsen 
accepted  it  as  being  provisional. 

The  Storthing  on  March  23  accepted  the  Foreign  OflSce 
Estimates  according  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  a  Socialist 

Eroposal  for  a  reduction  of  the  salary  of  ambassadors  having 
een  supported  by  only  ten  votes.  The  question  of  women's 
suffrage  in  Parliamentary  elections  was  also  before  the  Stor- 
thing. The  Constitutional  Committee  was  divided,  four  mem- 
bers favouring  the  grant  of  it  on  the  same  lines  that  hold  for 
their  municipal  suffrage,  two  voted  for  giving  women  the  same 
political  suffrage  as  men  have,  and  two  were  against  any  altera- 
tion in  the  existing  system.  On  June  14,  the  Storthing  by  73 
votes  against  48  rejected  the  proposal  for  universal  suffrage  for 
women,  but  accepted  by  96  votes  against  25  the  proposal  giving 
women  Parliamentary  suffrage  on  the  same  conditions  as  those 
governing  their  municipal  suffrage;  ♦.«.,  either  they  or  their 
husbands  must  have  paid  taxes  for  the  previous  year.  This 
means  an  increase  in  the  electorate  of  some  300,000  votes. 

Several  proposals  concerning  the  Storthing  itself  were  before 
that  assembly.  The  Constitutional  Committee  had  recommended 
fixed  salaries  for  members  of  3,000  kroner  or  2,800  or  3,000 
kroner  (1551.  to  160/.)  annually,  but  the  Storthing,  on  May  28, 
rejected  this  proposal,  and  so  maintained  the  old  rate,  12  kroner 
(13s.  4d.)  per  day.  On  the  same  day  it  accepted  by  99  to  24  votes, 
an  important  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  according  to 
which  the  Storthing  shall  meet  on  the  first  week-day  after 
January  10,  every  year,  including  1908,  instead  of  the  first  week- 
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day  after  October  10,  as  hitherto.  General  elections  to  the 
Storthing  must  in  the  future  be  completed  before  the  end  of 
November. 

The  day  before  the  prorogation  a  Government  proposal  was 
accepted  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission  on  the 
Norwegian-Swedish  reindeer  question.  The  session  closed  on 
July  20. 

The  year  brought  several  changes  in  the  Ministry.  On 
May  25,  Major-General  Olsson's  resignation  as  War  Minister 
was  accepted  in  the  Council  'of  State,  M.  Michelsen  in  the 
meantime  taking  over  the  War  Ministry.  Major-General  Olsson 
was  at  the  same  time  gazetted  a  Lieutenant-General  and  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  garrison  artillery.  On  September  28, 
M.  K.  D.  Lehmkuhl,  Minister  for  Public  Works,  resigned  his 
office,  being  at  the  same  time  made  a  Conmiander  of  the  first 
class  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf,  and  M.  I.  Brunchorst  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  Finally,  on  October  28,  M.  Michelsen, 
the  maker  of  the  Norway  of  to-day,  owing  to  ill-health,  which 
required  a  protracted  rest,  in  Council  of  State  handed  in  his 
resignation.  Characteristically,  it  ran  thus :  "To  the  King. 
Referring  to  the  enclosed  statement  from  Professor  Leegaard, 
M.D.,  I  respectfully  beg  to  be  relieved  from  my  office.  Chris- 
tiania,  October  28,  1907.  Chr.  Michelsen.''  The  King,  most 
reluctantly,  was  compelled  to  accept  the  Premier's  resigna- 
tion, which  brought  out  abundant  proofs  of  M.  Michelsen's 
unprecedented  popularity  and  of  the  gratitude  the  Norwegian 
nation  felt  towards  him.  The  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
M.  Jensen,  and  the  Home  Secretary,  M.  Bothner,  resigned  the 
same  day  as  their  chief.  M.  Lovland,  who  retained  the  Foreign 
Office,  was  made  Prime  Minister ;  M.  Bredal  was  appointed 
Home  Secretary  ;  Commander  Dawes,  Minister  of  Defence,  and 
M.  M.  Halvorsen,  Minister  of  Finance,  his  predecessor,  M.  A. 
Berge,  being  appointed  Minister  for  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 
King  Haakon  was  much  affected  when  he  took  leave  of  M. 
Michelsen,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the  Grand  Chain  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Olaf,  hitherto  given  to  only  Royalty. 

The  final  Budget  for  the  year  from  April  1, 1906,  to  March  31, 
1907,  showed  a  surplus  of  some  3,000,000  kroner  (166,660Z.), 
which,  however,  appears  to  be  largely  due  to  increased  taxation. 

The  **  Maal  "  (the  national  language  of  the  country  districts, 
as  it  may  be  called)  again  caused  much  stir,  and  M.  Bjornstjeme 
Bjomson  with  his  wonted  energy  and  eloquence  urged  the 
nation  and  the  legislature  not  to  make  it  compulsory  in  the 
schools. 

On  November  2,  the  British  Ghargd  d! Affaires ^  the  French 
Minister  in  Christiania  and  the  Foreign  Minister  signed  at  the 
Norwegian  Foreign  Office  a  declaration  declaring  the  Treaty  of 
November,  1855,  guaranteeing  the  territorial  integrity  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  null  and  void,  and  immediately  afterwards,  together 
with  the  German  and  the  Russian  Ministers  at  the  Norwegian 
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Court,  signed  the  treaty  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Norway. 
As  both  documents  had  to  be  laid  before  the  Storthing  before 
the  treaty  was  notified,  it  was  agreed  that  neither  should  be 
published  before  notification. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ASIA  (southern). 
I.  PBRSIA. 

So  far  neither  the  Shah  Mahomed  Ali  Mirza  nor  his  so-called 
Parliament  has  done  anything  to  realise  the  hopes  raised  by  the 
establishment  of  what  was  regarded  as  a  new  era  in  Persia. 
As  observed  last  year,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what  power 
is  even  nominally  given  to  the  **  Parliament,"  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  who  has  not  an  intimate  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  things  at  Teheran  to  say  with  whom  the  actual 
power  now  rests.  Only  this  seems  certain,  that  as  yet  there  has 
been  little  real  improvement  in  the  administration.  Shortly  after 
his  accession  the  Shah  abolished  the  reduction  of  12^  per  cent, 
on  Government  salaries  introduced  by  Belgian  officials  in  1904. 
Parliament  met  on  March  21  and  passed  the  Budget,  in  which 
the  Revenue  was  estimated  at  7,000,000/.  sterling,  and  the  Shah 
consented  to  the  curtailment  of  his  household  expenses  by  two 
crores  of  tomans. 

The  Shah  appointed  his  second  son  heir-apparent  and 
accepted  the  resignation  by  his  uncle  Zill-es-Sultan  of  the 
governorship  of  Ispahan,  which  he  had  held  for  thirty-eight 
years.  Mushir-ed-Dauleh,  the  Grand  Vizier,  resigned,  and 
Amin-es-Sultan,  the  former  Grand  Vizier,  accepted  the  post  of 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  He  was 
assassinated  when  leaving  the  Parliament  on  August  31.  A 
new  Ministry  was  then  formed,  but  further  changes  were  made 
in  it  in  October. 

On  November  10,  Parliament  passed  the  Budget,  by  which 
the  Shah's  Civil  List  was  reduced  to  100,000/.,  and  on  the  12th 
the  Shah  visited  the  Parliament  House  in  state  and  swore 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution. 

In  the  middle  of  December  serious  disturbances,  originating 
in  a  fight  between  some  soldiers  and  civilians,  broke  out  at 
Teheran,  and  quickly  developed  into  a  political  crisis.  The 
Parliament  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  Powers  in  general,  and  to 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  particular,  alleging  that  the  Shah, 
misled  by  the  reactionaries,  was  intending  to  overthrow  the 
Constitution,  and  calling  on  the  Powers  to  protect  the  Persian 
people  against  his  designs.  Great  Britain  and  Russia  appear 
to  have  replied  that  they  had  no  intention  of  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Persia,  but  that  they  would  advise  the  Shah 
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to  uphold  the  Constitution.  A  few  days  later  the  Shah  sent  a 
message  to  Parliament  promising  to  do  so,  and  agreeing  to 
certain  conditions  proposed  by  it,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  the  whole  of  the  Army  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Minister  of  War.  A  new  cabinet  was  formed 
under  Nizam-es-Saltaneh,  a  man  of  great  official  experience, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year  tranquillity  seems  to  have  been 
restored.  The  Anglo-Bussian  Convention,  and  consequent 
harmonious  working  of  the  British  and  Russian  representatives 
at  Teheran,  is  generally  believed  to  have  greatly  assisted  in 
producing  this  result. 

This  Convention,  which  aimed  at  an  amicable  settlement 
of  all  questions  Ukely  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
two  countries  in  Asia  generally,  and  in  Persia,  Afghanistan 
and  Tibet  in  particular,  was  signed  on  August  31  and 
officially  communicated  to  the  Powers  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
September  24.  After  reciting  the  desire  of  both  Govern- 
ments to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Persia,  and  to  allow 
all  nations  equal  facihties  for  trade  in  that  country,  the 
Convention  states  that  in  certain  parts,  owing  to  their  geo- 
graphical proximity  to  their  own  territories.  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  have  special  interests.  Accordingly  (Art.  I.):  To 
the  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  Easr-i-Shirin,  Ispahan,  Yezd 
and  Ehakh  to  the  junction  of  the  Persian,  Russian  and  Afghanis- 
tan frontiers,  Great  Britain  agrees  not  to  seek  for  itself  or  its 
own  subjects  or  those  of  any  other  country  any  political  or 
commercial  concessions,  such  as  railway,  banking,  telegraph, 
roads,  transport  or  insurance,  or  to  oppose  the  acquisition  of  such 
concessions  by  the  Russian  Government  or  its  subjects.  II. 
Russia  gives  a  similar  undertaking  concerning  the  region  to  the 
south  of  a  line  extending  from  the  Afghan  frontier  to  Gazik, 
Birjand,  Eerman  and  Bander  Abbas.  ILL  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  agree  not  to  oppose,  without  previous  agreement,  the 
granting  of  concessions  to  subjects  of  either  country  in  the 
regions  situated  between  the  lines  above  mentioned.  All  exist- 
ing concessions  in  the  regions  above  designated  are  maintained. 
IV.  The  arrangements  by  which  certain  Persian  revenues  were 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  loans  contracted  by  the  Shah's 
Government  with  the  Persian  Banque  d'Escompte  and  de  Prfits 
and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia  before  the  signing  of  the  Con- 
vention are  maintained.  V.  In  the  event  of  any  irregularities 
in  the  redemption  or  service  of  these  loans  Russia  may  institute 
a  control  over  the  revenues  situated  within  the  zone  defined  by 
Article  I.  and  Great  Britain  may  do  the  same  in  the  zone  defined 
by  Article  II.  But  before  instituting  such  a  control  the  two 
Governments  a^ee  to  a  friendly  exchange  of  ideas  with  a  view  . 
to  determining  its  nature,  and  avoiding  any  action  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  Convention. 

With  the  Convention  a  letter  was  published  from  Sir  E. 
Grey  to  the  British  Ambassador  i^t  St,  Petersburg,  announcing 
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that  the  Persian  Gulf  lay  outside  its  scope,  but  that  the  Russian 
Government  had  stated  during  the  negotiations  that  it  did 
not  deny  the  special  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Gulf ; 
and  it  was  intimated  that  Great  Britain  reasserted  them. 

Obviously  this  Convention  is  more  favourable  to  Russia  than 
to  England  in  that  the  northern  zone  is  of  far  greater  com- 
mercial value  than  the  southern  one.  But  i  Russia's  influence 
and  commercial  position  in  Northern  Persia  could  hardly  have 
been  shaken  or  checked  unless  at  the  risk  of  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  although  the  southern  zone  is  of  much  less  commercial 
value  its  strategic  importance  is  great,  especially  as  it  includes 
the  port  of  Bander  Abbas.  There  were  further  troubles  on  the 
Perso- Turkish  frontier  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  originating 
in  election  disputes  at  Kermanshah  and  aggravated  by  the  raids 
of  Sinjabi  Kurds  and  looting  by  troops.  A  Turkish  force  then 
crossed  the  frontier  and  advanced  on  Urumiah,  shelling  by  the 
way  the  Christian  village  of  Mewan,  many  of  whose  inhabitants 
took  refuge  with  the  Russian  Consul  at  Urumiah.  Later  they 
were  told  by  the  Turkish  commander  that  they  might  return  if 
they  accepted  Turkish  rule. 

II.  BALUCHISTAN. 

Nothing  of  political  importance  occurred  during  1907.  The 
report  of  trade  with  Seistan  passing  through  Nushki  for  the 
year  ending  March,  1907,  showed  a  net  decline  of  just  over  three 
lakhs.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  imports  but  a  great 
decrease  in  exports,  ascribed  to  riots  in  Seistan  and  quarantine 
regulations.  Also  there  is  a  considerable  trade  by  camels  not 
passing  through  Nushki  and  therefore  not  registered. 

III.  AFGHANISTAN. 

The  part  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  relating  to  Af- 
ghanistan is  as  follows :  I.  The  British  Government  disclaims 
any  intention  of  changing  the  political  position  in  Afghanistan, 
and  undertakes  neither  to  take  measures  in  Afghanistan,  nor  to 
encourage  Afghanistan  to  take  measures,  threatening  Russia. 
The  Russian  Government  recognises  Afghanistan  as  outside  the 
Russian  sphere  of  influence,  and  agrees  to  act  in  all  political 
relations  with  Afghanistan  through  the  British  Government,  and 
it  also  undertakes  to  send  no  agents  to  Afghanistan.     II.  Great 
Britain  adheres  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Kabul  of 
March  21,  1905,  and  undertakes  not  to  annex  or  to  occupy, 
contrary  to  the  said  treaty,  any  part  of  Afghanistan,  or  to  inter- 
vene in  the  internal  administration.     The  reservation  is  made 
that  the  Amir  shall  fulfil  the  engagements  contracted  by  him  in 
the  aforementioned  treaty.     III.  Russian  and  Afghan  officials 
especially  appointed  for  that  purpose  on  the  frontier,  or  in  the 
frontier  provinces,  may  enter  into  direct  relations  in  order  to 
settle  local  questions  of  a  non-political  character.     IV.  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  declare  that  they  recognise  the  principle  of 
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equality  of  treatment  for  commerce,  and  agree  that  all  facilities 
acquired  already  or  in  the  future  for  British  and  Anglo-Indian 
commerce  and  merchants  shall  be  equally  applied  to  Bussian 
commerce  and  merchants.  V.  These  arrangements  are  not  to 
come  into  force  until  Great  Britain  has  notified  to  Bussia  the 
Amir's  assent  to  them.  The  general  effect  is  merely  to  mwn- 
tain  the  status  quo;  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  England  that 
Bussia  should  definitely  renounce  all  right  to  treat  directly  with 
Afghanistan,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  grant  of  commercial 
equality  is  a  decided  gain  to  Bussia. 

The  Amir's  visit  to  India  (Annual  Begister,  1906,  p.  371) 
had  no  political  significance.  He  reached  Landi  Eotal  on 
January  2  and  Calcutta  January  28,  after  witnessing  a  grand  re- 
view of  some  30,000  troops  at  Agra,  with  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  much  impressed.  From  Calcutta  he  proceeded  to  Bombay, 
where  he  arrived  on  February  12.  He  left  by  sea  on  February 
25  for  Karachi,  landing  on  the  27th,  and  left  Peshawur  on  his 
return  home  on  March  7.  The  arrangement  that  no  political 
questions  should  be  discussed  was  strictly  adhered  to ;  the  visit 
was  purely  for  the  exchange  of  personal  courtesies  and  for 
enablmg  the  Amir  to  gain  as  great  a  general  knowledge  of  India 
as  was  possible  in  so  short  a  time.  He  appears  to  have  been 
most  genuinely  pleased  with  his  reception,  but  it  was  said  that 
on  his  return  to  Afghanistan  the  more  fanatical  of  his  subjects 
expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  his  eating  with  Europeans. 
Nothing  however  came  of  this,  and  if  any  outward  signs  of  it 
were  shown  they  were  speedily  suppressed. 

IV.  THE  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER. 

There  was  no  outbreak  or  general  misbehaviour  by  any  of 
the  tribes  as  a  body,  though  small  parties  of  Zakka  Khels  often 
gave  trouble.  From  August  to  December  there  were  several 
raids  on  both  the  Kohat  and  Peshawur  Borders,  of  which  the 
most  serious  was  one  on  Pubbi  on  October  29,  followed  by 
another  on  November  20,  mainly,  it  is  believed,  to  revenge 
the  losses  inflicted  on  the  Afridis  in  the  Pubbi  raid.  All,  how- 
ever, were  probably  due  in  part  to  the  great  scarcity  prevailing 
along  the  Border  as  well  as  in  Upper  India. 

V.  BRITISH  INDIA. 
(1)  FINANCE. 

The  figures  for  the  three  years  dealt  with  in  the  Financial 
Statement  presented  to  the  Council  in  March,  1907,  are  as 
follows : — 

1905-6  1906-7  190;-8 

(Accounts).  (Revised  ExtimAte).  (Budget  Kstimate). 
Revenue         ....       £73,327,957            £76,626,900  £75,012,800 

Expenditure  (charged  against 

Revenue)         .  .        71,236,103  74,300,800  74,238,100 


Surplus £2,091,854  £1,326,100  £774,700 
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Accounts  for  1905-6. — The  receipts  from  Bailways,  Opium 
and  Land  Revenue  fell  short  of  the  Revised  Estimates,  the 
deficiency  under  Land  Revenue  amounting  to  as  much  as 
166,531^  On  the  other  hand,  practically  all  the  other  heads  of 
revenue  exceeded  the  estimate.  The  largest  increase  was  one 
of  111,796^.  in  the  Army  receipts,  of  which  82,500/.  represented 
a  payment  made  by  the  War  Office  on  account  of  the  cost  of 
five  Native  Infantry  regiments  employed  in  the  Colonies.  The 
net  result  was  an  increase  of  168,185/.  and  there  was  a  saving 
of  111,563/.  in  expenditure,  due  almost  entirely  to  lapses  in  Eng- 
land of  grants  provided  for  the  Army.  There  is  thus  a  total 
improvement  of  279,748/.,  to  which  must  be  added  56,406/., 
the  sum  by  which  the  provincial  and  local  surplus  was  less 
than  the  estimate,  making  a  total  of  336,154/.  The  estimated 
surplus  of  1,755,700/.  was  thus  raised  to  an  actual  surplus  of 
2,091,854/. 

Revised  Estimates,  1906-7. — The  method  recently  adopted 
of  showing  under  Railway  Revenue  net  earnings  only,  neces- 
sitates a  correction  of  the  totals  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
given  in  the  Budget  Estimates  presented  in  March,  1906, 
and  these  will  now  be:  Revenue,  73,711,100/.;  Expenditure, 
72,837,000/. ;  giving  a  surplus  of  874,100/.  The  actual  results, 
as  far  as  they  were  known  in  March,  1907,  were  more  favour- 
able than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  figures  of  the  Revised 
Estimates  are— Revenue,75,626,900/ ;  Expenditure,  74,300,800/., 
thus  raising  the  surplus  to  1,326,100/. 

The  heads  under  which  the  Revised  Estimates  differ  from 
the  Budget  by  50,000/.  or  more  were  as  follows :  Increases : 
Land  Revenue,  135,300/. ;  Opium,  776,600/. ;  Stamps,  51,300/. ; 
Excise,  89,400/. ;  Assessed  Taxes,  67,700/. ;  Interest,  95,800/. ; 
Mint,  213,800/. ;  Miscellaneous,  306,700/. ;  Irrigation,  281,100/. 
Decreases:  Customs,  157,100/.;  Salt,  110,000/.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  increase  of  Land  Revenue  wap  the  extremely 
favourable  character  of  the  season  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
which  facilitated  the  collection  of  outstanding  arrears  as  well  as 
the  current  demand.  There  was  also  some  increase  in  the 
Punjab,  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Madras ;  but  in  Burmah,  mainly  owing  to  floods,  the  col- 
lections fell  somewhat  short  of  the  estimate.  In  consequence 
of  the  decline  of  prices  in  the  early  part  of  1906,  it  was  not 
considered  safe  to  estimate  the  opium  revenue  for  1906-7  at 
more  than  Rs.  1,125  per  chest,  but  prices  recovered  rapidly  and 
the  average  rate  obtained  was  Rs.  1,391  per  chest.  This  ac- 
counts for  an  increase  of  140*45  lakhs ;  on  the  other  hand  there 
was  a  falling  off  of  24*40  lakhs  in  the  receipts  from  Malwa 
opium.  The  improvement  under  Stamps  and  Excise  was  fairly 
general,  except  in  Binrmah  and  the  United  Provinces.  In  the 
former  province  the  probable  growth  of  the  Excise  Revenue  was 
overestimated.  In  the  latter  the  shortage  was  mainly  due  to 
a  large  firm  of  distillers  who,  in  anticipation  of  the  increase  of 
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the  duty  on  spirits,  took  out  of  bond  a  quantity  sufficient  for 
nearly  two  years*  consumption. 

The  increase  under  interest  was  due  to  the  high  bank  rate 
in  London  (pp.  269,  270),  and  the  favourableiterms  on  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  enabled  to  lend  out  his  floating  balances. 
To  meet  the  requirements  of  trade  the  coinage  during  the  year 
was  largely  in  excess  of  the  estimate,  and  the  seigniorage  of  this 
caused  the  increase  under  Mint.  The  payment  of  two  instal- 
ments of  the  Tibetan  indenmity  and  the  high  prices  obtained 
for  C!ouncil  Bills  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  were  the  main  causes  of  the  increase  in  Miscel- 
laneous Revenue. 

The  Customs  revenue  instead  of  jdelding  the  estimated  in- 
crease of  139,300/.  was  less  than  that  of  1905-6.  Whilst  an 
increase  of  3  lakhs  was  expected  from  the  enhanced  duty  on 
spirits  there  was  actually  a  falling  off  of  12  lakhs  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  taken  out  of  bond  m  February,  1906.  The  high 
prices  in  Bengal  diverted  the  rice  trade  from  its  natural  course, 
and  thus  caused  a  large  decrease  in  the  export  from  Burma. 
The  decrease  under  Salt  was  due  to  the  further  reduction  in  the 
duty  which  took  effect  before  the  close  of  the  year  and  to  the 
dealers  holding  back  in  anticipation  of  this  reduction.  Although 
the  total  Expenditure  was  less  than  the  Estimates  there  was 
an  increase  under  some  heads.  The  general  cost  of  the  Amir's 
visit  was  205,900/.,  and  in  the  Army  charges  about  4^  lakhs 
represented  the  expense  of  concentrating  troops  at  Agra  for  the 
Review  in  his  honour. 

Budget  Estimates,  1907-8. — The  Revenue  for  the  coming 
year  was  estimated  at  75,012,800/.  and  the  Expenditure  (after 
allowing  for  a  sum  of  443,3()0/.  chargeable  against  Provincial 
and  Local  balances)  at  74,238,100/.,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  of 
774,700/.  The  Revenue  was  thus  614,100/.  less  than  the  amount 
shown  in  the  Revised  Estimates  for  1906-7,  and  the  falling  off 
was  entirely  due  to  two  causes.  Salt  and  Opium.  The  loss 
occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the  Salt  Duty  to  R.  1  per  maund 
was  estimated  at  1,000,000/.  in  1907-8  after  allowing  for  the  pro- 
bable increase  in  consumption.  The  Opium  Revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  3,046,300/.  or  about  457  lakhs,  as  compared  with 
3,690,900/.  or  about  553*63  lakhs  in  1906-7.  In  each  year  about 
32  lakhs  represents  the  home  consumption  and  the  remainder 
the  export  trade.  A  great  decline  in  the  latter  was  to  be  anti- 
cipated from  the  measures  taken  by  the  Chinese  Government  to 
put  down  the  use  of  opium,  and  the  willingness  of  the  British 
Government  to  co-operate  in  this.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy 
the  Indian  Government  had  directed  that  the  area  under  poppy 
cultivation  should  not  exceed  900,000  bighas  (about  450,000  acres), 
and  the  number  of  chests  of  Bengal  opium  to  be  offered  for  sale 
was  to  be  reduced  to  49,200  as  compared  with  52,800  in  1906-7. 
The  average  price  per  chest  was  estimated  at  Rs.  1,250. 

It  was  expected  that  the  other  heads  of  the  Revenue  would 
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show  a  normal  rate  of  expansion  yielding  a  total  increase  of 
1,250,400Z.,  but  the  changes  in  the  Postal  rates  from  October  1, 
1907,  would  probably  cause  a  loss  of  73,300/.  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  financial  year,  and  the  Miscellaneous  and  Depart- 
mental receipts  together  with  Commercial  Services,  Railways 
and  Irrigation  would  be  less  by  107,900/. 

On  the  Expenditure  side  a  net  increase  of  994,100/.  was 
anticipated;  provincial  governments  and  local  bodies  expected 
to  draw  on  their  accumulated  balances  to  the  extent  of  443,300/. 
instead  of  adding  to  them  as  in  1906-7  by  613,500/.  In  the 
Imperial  section  there  was  to  be  a  reduction  of  161,100/. 

As  compared  with  the  figures  for  1906-7,  the  Budget  for 
1907-8  showed  increases  on  Public  Works,  Civil  and  MiHtary, 
432,600/. ;  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Civil  Departments,  562,100/. ; 
Education,  33  lakhs,  and  Scientific  and  Minor  Departments, 
118,600/. ;  and  decreases  on  Army  Charges,  481,200/. ;  Interest, 
272,700/. ;  Political  charges,  78,600/.  Of  the  increase  under 
Public  Works,  Civil  and  Military,  three-fourths  was  on  account 
of  Civil  Works.  Of  the  additional  expenditure  on  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  Civil  Departments,  269,800/.  was  for  Police,  and 
about  half  of  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Local  Govern- 
ments to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Police  Com- 
mission. The  decrease  in  Army  Charges  was  entirely  due  to 
the  reduction  of  500,000/.  in  the  annual  grant  for  special  military 
expenditure,  for  in  the  ordinary  cost  of  the  Army  there  was 
some  increase.  Of  the  decrease  in  Interest  the  greater  part 
represented  a  mere  transfer  of  debt  from  the  non-productive 
to  the  Railway  account,  under  which  there  was  an  increase  of 
255,800/.  The  decrease  under  political  charges  was  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  provision  had  to  be  made  for  the  expenses  of 
the  visit  of  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan. 

Capital  Account. — For  expenditure  not  chargeable  against 
revenue  the  requirements  of  the  Government  of  India  were — 
Irrigation,  833,300/. ;  State  Railways,  7,215,100/. ;  Railway  Com- 
panies, 1,825,600/. ;  Discharge  of  Permanent  Debt,  585,100/. ; 
Loans  to  Local  Bodies,  80,300/.— Total,  10,539,400/.  To  meet 
this  the  funds  available  were  the  surplus  of  774,700/. ;  the  net 
receipts  of  the  Post  OflSce  Savings  Bank,  684,800/. ;  the  net 
receipts  under  Deposits  and  Remittances,  112,900/. ;  whilst 
3,840,400/.  were  to  be  raised  by  Railway  Companies.  This  gave 
a  total  of  5,412,800/.,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  5.126.600/.,  which 
was  to  be  met  by  raising  a  loan  of  3,500,000/.  in  England  and 
one  of  2,000,000/.  or  3  crores  of  rupees  in  India.  The  cash 
balances  were  expected  to  stand  on  March  31,  1908,  at 
12,369,000/.  in  India  and  at  3,437,000/.  in  England. 

Military  Expenditure. — The  reason  given  by  the  Financial 
Member  for  reducing  by  500,000/.  the  annual  grant  of  2,000,000/.. 
subsequently  raised  to  2,167.000/.  for  special  military  expenditure 
was  that  the  general  political  outlook  was  more  peaceful,  and 
the  falling  off  of  the  Opium  revenue  made  retrenchment  neces- 
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sary.  He  pointed  out,  in  reply  to  the  assertion  that  Lord 
Kitchener's  re-organisation  scheme  entailed  on  the  revenue  an 
annual  increased  cost  of  2,000,000^,  that  prior  to  fixing  the 
annual  grant  at  this  figure  in  1904-5  grants  for  special  expendi- 
ture had  always  heen  made  varying  in  amount  from  year  to 
year,  and  that  the  average  amount  spent  in  the  preceding  four 
years  was  928,000/.  Taking  the  Budget  figures  for  the  years 
1904-5  to  1906-7  inclusive  the  total  special  military  expenditure 
amounted  to  5,543,000/.,  of  which  2,400,000/.  might  he  said  to 
be  due  to  Lord  Kitchener's  scheme  and  3,143,000/.  to  other 
measures,  including  coast  defences.  Amongst  the  results 
secured  by  this  expenditure  were  the  almost  complete  rearma- 
ment of  the  artillery  with  quick-firing  guns,  and  substantial 
progress  in  other  matters  connected  with  that  branch  of  the 
service  including  the  establishment  of  gun  and  ammunition 
factories ;  the  field  hospitals  and  transport  service  had  be^  re- 
organised ;  257  officers  had  been  added  to  the  Indian  Army,  a 
Staff  College  opened  at  Quetta  and  additional  concessions  made 
to  the  Sepoys. 

Railways. — On  March  31,  1906,  the  length  of  open  lines  was 
28,611  miles  to  which  952  were  added  in  1906-7  and  it  was  hoped 
that  832  more  would  be  added  in  1907-8.  For  the  year  1906-7 
the  grant  for  capital  expenditure  was  15  crores  of  rupees,  but 
for  1907-8  the  state  of  the  money  market  rendered  it  inadvisable 
to  attempt  to  raise  more  than  13^  crores.  Of  this  sum  10  crores 
were  to  be  spent  on  open  lines  and  3J  on  lines  under  construc- 
tion. At  the  close  of  1906-7  the  capital  charge  was  estimated 
at  260,356,500/. ;  the  net  receipts  represented  a  return  on  this 
capital  of  5'27  per  cent,  which  would  be  raised  to  5*41  per  cent, 
if  open  hues  only  were  taken  into  account. 

Irrigation. — It  was  expected  that  on  March  31,  1907,  there 
would  be  open  53,314  nules  of  main  and  branch  canals  and 
distributories  commanding  46,670,000  acres  of  cultivable  land, 
which  actually  irrigated  24,000,000  acres  during  the  year.  The 
Revised  Estimate  for  1906-7  showed  a  net  profit  of  205  lakhs 
on  productive  works,  and  a  net  return  on  capital  outlay  of  9  per 
cent. 

An  account  of  the  important  projects  to  be  undertaken 
immediately  was  given  in  last  year's  volume,  p.  376.  In  addition 
to  these  no  less  than  fifty-two  schemes  are  under  consideration 
by  the  Government  of  India,  of  which  seventeen  are  for  produc- 
tive and  thirty-five  for  protective  works. 

Coinage  and  Mint. — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  passed  in  February,  1906,  the  coinage  of  copper  ceased 
on  August  1  of  that  year  and  bronze  was  substituted.  The  new 
coins  were  of  the  same  size  as  the  former  copper  ones,  but  25 
per  cent,  lighter  in  weight.  The  apprehension  that  the  public 
would  therefore  mistrust  them  proved  groundless.  From  Au- 
gust 1,  1906,  to  the  end  of  February,  1907,  bronze  coins  to  the 
face  value  of  Ba  14,91,500  were  issued  and  the  saving  effected 
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was  estimated  at  550/.  per  lakh.  The  nickel  coinage  authorised 
by  the  Act  had  not  been  commenced  up  to  the  close  of  the 
financial  year,  but  the  designs  had  been  approved  by  the  King 
and  the  preliminary  steps  taken. 

The  demand  for  rupees  for  commercial  purposes  continued 
to  increase.  Over  12,000,000/.  worth  of  silver  was  purchased 
and  the  amount  of  rupees  to  be  coined  by  the  end  of  the  year 
was  estimated  at  2,510  lakhs.  It  was  calculated  that  under 
existing  conditions  the  Mints  were  capable  of  coining  24  crores 
of  rupees  a  year,  and  to  meet  the  possible  increased  demand  it 
was  determined  to  enlarge  the  buildings  and  introduce  new 
machinery,  so  that  the  annual  outturn  could  be  raised  to  36 
crores. 

The  amount  of  the  ingot  reserve  (Annual  Register,  1906, 
p.  380),  originally  fixed  at  3  crores,  was  raised  to  6  crores  in 
1906^  It  was  also  decided  to  remove  the  bullion  from  the  Paper 
Currency  Reserve  and  coin  it  into  rupees  and  transfer  it  to  the 
Gold  Reserve  Fund,  which  will  in  future  be  known  as  the  Gold 
Standard  Reserve.  Full  explanations  were  given  by  the  Finan- 
cial Member  of  the  Council. 

(2)  THE  PLAGUE. 

The  hopes  raised  by  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
deaths  from  October  1, 1905,  to  September  30, 1906,  as  compared 
with  previous  years  were  bitterly  disappointed.  Some  fear  that 
this  might  be  so  was  raised  by  the  considerable  increase  in 
deaths  in  September,  1905,  which  continued  steadily  and 
rapidly  every  month  until  it  reached  the  maximum  of  319,719 
in  April,  1907.  As  in  previous  years  a  decrease  began  with  the 
hot  weather  and  continued  until  the  number  fell  to  15,057  in 
August.  But  this  rose  again  to  35,012  in  September,  and  for 
the  year  ending  with  that  month  the  total  was  1,206,055,  the 
highest  yet  reached. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India  the  investigations 
of  the  Special  Conmiission  and  general  experience  have  shown 
that  the  measures  most  efficacious  for  coping  with  the  disease 
are  :  (1)  The  evacuation  of  infected  houses  and  sites,  (2)  inocu- 
lation and  the  destruction  of  rats,  and  no  efforts  or  expense  are 
to  be  spared  in  carrying  these  out.  But  this  is  only  to  be  done 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  people  and  no  official  pressure  is  to 
be  exercised. 

(3)  FAMINE. 

At  the  close  of  1906  the  number  of  persons  on  Relief  Works 
was  54,000  of  whom  51,000  were  in  Bengal.  But  the  Bengal 
distress,  due  to  poor  crops  in  the  winter  of  1906-7,  never  attained 
large  dimensions,  and  was  practically  over  in  August.  The  crop 
prospects  throughout  India  generally  were  so  good  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  that  in  his  Budget  speech  in  March  the 
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Financial  Member  was  able  to  estimate  for  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  Land  Revenue.  These  hopes  were,  however,  dis- 
appointed. The  spring  harvest  was  decidedly  good  and  the 
monsoon  set  in  well,  but  throughout  Upper  India  the  rain 
ceased  almost  entirely  in  August  with  the  result  that  the  autumn 
crops  on  unirrigated  land  began  to  wither.  In  its  telegraphic 
report  reviewing  the  situation  at  the  end  of  September  the 
Government  of  India  stated  that  whilst  in  Madras  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Bombay  the  conditions  and  prospects  were 
normal,  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country,  including 
Central  India  and  Rajputana,  the  autumn  harvest  and  especially 
the  rice  crop  had  either  failed  entirely  or  been  a  very  poor  one. 
It  was  further  apparent  that  unless  rain  fell  speedily  sowings 
for  the  spring  crop  would  be  greatly  hindered  and  in  some 
places  rendered  impossible.  The  greatest  distress  was  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  United  Provinces,  where  the  Lieut. -Governor 
a  httle  later  found  it  necessary  to  make  preparations  for  dealing 
with  famine  on  a  large  scale.  In  its  report  for  the  week  ending 
November  25,  the  Government  of  India  informed  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  Belief  Works  had  already  been  opened  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  3,000  persons  were  employed  on  them, 
and  it  was  anticipated  that  they  would  soon  be  required  in  two 
districts  of  the  Punjab  and  in  one  district  of  Upper  Burmah. 

During  December  moderate  but  fairly  frequent  rain  con- 
siderably improved  the  position  in  Southern  India,  Madras,  Bom- 
bay, the  Central  Provinces,  Bengal  and  Burmah,  but  Northern 
and  Central  India  continued  rainless,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  there  were  over  100,000  persons  on  Belief  Works  and 
about  40,000  in  receipt  of  gratuitous  relief,  nearly  all  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  Central  India.  In  the  early  part  of 
January  these  numbers  continued  to  increase,  but  on  January  13, 
the  Viceroy  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  good  rain 
had  fallen  over  the  whole  of  Northern  India.  This  greatly 
benefited  the  spring  crops,  but  it  was^estimated  that  the  area 
sown  vnih  wheat  was  34  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  preceding 
year  for  the  whole  of  India,  and  42  per  cent,  less  in  the  Punjab 
and  35  per  cent,  less  in  the  United  Provinces. 

(4)  GENERAL. 

The  visit  of  the  Amir  has  been  noticed  under  the  head  of 
Afghanistan. 

In  last  year's  volume,  p.  379  seq.,  it  was  remarked  that 
the  agitation  commenced  ostensibly  against  the  Partition  of 
Bengal  was  rapidly  passing  into  a  demand  for  Home  Bule,  with 
the  consequent  overthrow  of  British  Bule,  and  into  a  general 
animosity  against  Europeans.  In  May,  1907,  the  Governor- 
General-in-Council  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  use  of  the 
power  given  him  by  the  old  regulations,  and  to  issue  an  ordi- 
nance empowering  the  Local  Governments,  when  they  considered 
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it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  public  tranquillity,  to  "  pro- 
claim *'  any  district  under  their  control,  with  the  consequence 
that  no  public  political  meeting  could  be  held  without  seven 
days*  notice  to  the  district  magistrate  or  to  the  head  of  the 
police.  Any  meeting  held  without  such  notice,  or  in  defiance 
of  an  order  forbidding  it,  was  declared  to  be  **  an  unlawful 
assembly,"  and  all  persons  promoting  or  taking  part  in  it  be- 
came liable  to  the  penalties  provided  by  the  Penal  Code.  As 
the  ordinance  could  under  the  regulation  only  remain  in  force 
for  six  months,  a  short  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council  on  November  1,  embodying  its  main  provisions  in  the 
general  Criminal  Law.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  the  Act 
should  be  permanent,  but  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  some  of 
the  Native  Members  of  Council  it  was  made  operative  for  only 
three  years.  In  answer  to  the  objections  of  the  same  members 
that  there  was  no  general  sedition,  and  that  the  existing  law 
was  sufficient  for  the  punishment  of  real  offenders,  the  Viceroy 
pointed  out  that  although  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
loyal  and  contented,  there  were  undoubtedly  mischievous  agi- 
tators at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ignore  the  riots  that  had  taken  place  both  in 
Bengal  and  in  the  Punjab ;  there  were  obvious  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  proving  specific  charges  of  sedition  against  in- 
dividuals, and  what  was  desired  was  not  the  punishment  of  a 
few  men  who  might  pose  as  martyrs,  but  the  stopping  of  sedi- 
tious agitation  generally. 

The  Bengal  riots  referred  to  by  the  Viceroy  consisted  mainly 
of  attacks  by  Hindus  on  Mahomedans  in  Eastern  Bengal,  and 
the  natural  retaliations,  but  there  was  also  a  considerable  dis- 
turbance in  Calcutta  caused  by  a  large  number  of  students,  joined 
by  the  bad  characters  of  the  bazaars,  who  organised  a  "  demon- 
stration "  on  the  occasion  of  the  hearing  of  charges  of  sedition 
against  some  of  their  leaders.  In  the  Punjab  there  were  riots 
at  Lahore  and  Rawal  Pindi  in  April.  At  Lahore  the  riot 
occurred  when  the  editor  of  a  local  paper,  the  **  Punjabi,"  was 
being  conveyed  to  prison  after  the  rejection  of  his  appeal  by  the 
Chief  Court.  It  was  similar  in  character  to  the  one  in  Calcutta, 
but  of  much  smaller  dimensions;  not  more  than  a  hundred 
persons  altogether  took  part  in  it,  and  they  contented  themselves 
with  parading  the  European  quarters,  hooting  before  the  houses 
or  offices  of  prominent  persons,  and  in  some  cases  assaulting 
stray  Europeans.  At  Rawal  Pindi  the  damage  done  was 
^eater;  the  Christian  Mission  Church  was  burnt,  and  some 
mjury  was  caused  to  the  house  and  property  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioner.  On  the  appearance  of  the  military  the  mob  at 
once  dispersed. 

But  although  the  actual  riots  in  the  Punjab  were  small  the 
agitation  set  on  foot  there  was  very  serious.  The  leading  spirit 
in  this  was  Lajpat  Rai,  a  pleader  of  the  Chief  Court,  who  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years  had  devoted  himself  almost  entirely 
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to  "politics."  There  was  nothing  against  his  personal  char- 
acter, hut  his  new  pursuits  may  be  said  to  have  almost  un- 
hinged his  mind,  and  it  was  his  agitation  that  led  to  the  riot  at 
Rawal  Pindi.  Another  leading  spirit  was  Ajit  Singh,  who 
grossly  misrepresented  to  the  colonists  on  the  Chenab,  many 
of  whom  were  retired  soldiers  of  the  Native  Army,  the  acts  and 
intentions  of  the  Government  and  urged  them  to  rise  in  open 
revolt.  Another  local  paper  caHed  India  published  a  series  of 
letters  and  articles  with  the  object  of  undermining  the  loyalty 
of  the  Native  Army.  For  this  both  the  editor  and  printer  were 
prosecuted  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the  course  of  the  sunmier 
and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  Previously  to 
this  both  Lajpat  Bai  and  Ajit  Singh  had  been  arrested  on  a 
warrant  issued  by  the  Governor-General-in-Council  under  the 
Regulation  of  1818  and  deported  to  Burmah.  The  effect  of  these 
measures  was  so  salutary  that  it  was  considered  quite  safe  to 
allow  these  two  men  to  return  to  the  Punjab  in  November,  and 
so  far  no  ill  effects  appear  to  have  followed  from  this  act  of 
clemency. 

For  sanctioning  this  deportation  Mr.  Morley  was  hotly 
attacked  by  the  extreme  section  of  his  own  party,  who  charged 
him  with  violating  the  principles  of  a  lifetime.  He,  however, 
both  in  his  speech  on  the  Indian  Budget  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  June,  and  again  when  addressing  his  own  con- 
stituents in  November,  declined  to  make  any  apology  whatever 
for  his  action  (pp.  152,  241). 

The  so-call^  **  National  Congress  "  met  at  Surat  in  Decem- 
ber. The  "  Moderates  '*  proposed  the  election  of  Mr.  Ghose  as 
Chairman,  the  **  Extremists  **  put  forward  Lajpat  Rai.  The 
result  was  a  free  fight,  in  the  course  of  which  both  sides  speedily 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  police.  The  **  Congress  '*  was  adjourned 
sine  die,  and  a  day  or  two  later  the  **  Moderate  "  party  issued  a 
manifesto  declaring  that  their  goal  was  the  attainment  by  con- 
stitutional and  lawful  means  of  the  same  position  as  Canada  and 
the  other  self-governing  Colonies. 

On  December  23,  an  attempt  was  made  to  murder  Mr.  C.  B. 
Allen,  the  magistrate  of  Dacca,  whilst  he  was  waiting  for  the 
Calcutta  train  at  the  railway  station  of  Goalundo.  It  was  8  p.m., 
the  station  was  badly  lighted,  and  there  were  very  few  people 
about.  Three  Bengali  youths  approached  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  him  and  fired  at  him  with  a  revolver,  causing  a  most  serious 
though  fortunately  not  a  fatal  wound.  They  were  able  to  es- 
cape in  the  darkness  and  no  one  could  identify  them,  except  in 
a  most  general  way  as  being  young  Bengalis  of  the  student  class. 
It  would  no  doubt  be  unjust  to  suppose  that  the  attempt  was 
directly  instigated  by  the  Extreme  party,  but  it  was  a  very 
natural  consequence  of  their  agitation.  The  Dacca  students 
had  been  particularly  troublesome  and  seditious,  and  Mr.  Allen 
had  been  compelled  to  take  action  against  some  of  them. 

Lord  Kitchener's  new  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  the 
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Indian  Commands  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  came  into  force  on  June  1.  Under  it  there  will  in 
future  be  only  two  armies  in  India,  the  Northern  and  Southern, 
each  under  a  general  officer  with  a  suitable  staff.  The  Northern 
Army  will  comprise  the  Peshawur,  Rawal  Pindi,  Lahore,  Mee- 
rut  and  Lucknow  Divisions  and  the  three  Independent  Frontier 
Brigades  of  Eohat,  Bannu  and  Derajat.  The  Southern  Army 
will  consist  of  the  Quetta,  Mhow,  Poona  and  Secunderabad 
Divisions  with  the  garrisons  of  Burmah  and  Aden. 

(6)  NATIVE  STATES. 

Maharaja  Eam  Shri  Ranjitsinghi,  the  well-known  cricketer, 
was  installed  as  Jam  of  Nawanagar  on  March  11. 

Raja  Chura  Chand  Singh  has  been  given  ruling  powers  in 
Manipur.  The  State  has  an  area  of  8,000  square  miles  and  a 
revenue  of  about  3^  lakhs.  He  will  be  assisted  by  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Service  as  Resident  and  a  Council  of  Manipuris. 
Chura  Chand  was  selected  when  a  boy  of  five  as  the  most  suit- 
able member  of  the  ruling  family  and  was  educated  at  the  Mayo 
College,  Ajmere.  He  was  for  two  years  in  the  Imperial  Cadet 
Corps. 

The  Maharaja  of  Datia,  a  State  of  836  square  miles,  died  in 
August  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  Raja  Bahadur 
Govind  Singh. 

Tongsa  Penlop  was  selected  and  proclaimed  hereditary  Raja 
of  Bhutan,  but  his  formal  installation  has  been  postponed  for 
the  present,  as  the  astrologers  have  been  unable  to  find  an 
auspicious  day. 

(6)  TIBET. 

The  preamble  to  the  section  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Conven- 
tion regarding  Tibet  recognises  the  suzerain  rights  of  China  in 
Tibet,  and  the  special  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  present  rSgime  and  external  relations  of  that  country. 
Article  I.  sets  forth  that  the  contracting  parties  shall  respect  the 
territorial  integrity  of  Tibet,  and  abstain  from  any  intervention 
in  its  internal  administration.  In  Article  H.  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  agree  to  treat  with  Tibet  only  through  the  Chinese 
Government.  This  agreement,  however,  does  not  exclude 
direct  relations  between  British  commercial  agents  and  the 
Tibetan  authorities,  as  provided  for  in  the  Anglo-Tibetan  Con- 
vention of  September  7,  1904,  and  confirmed  by  the  Anglo- 
Chinese  Convention  of  April  17,  1906,  neither  does  it  modify 
the  terms  of  Article  I.  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  Convention.  The 
Buddhist  subjects  of  Russia  and  Great  Britain  may  enter  into 
direct  relations,  on  strictly  religious  grounds,  with  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  other  representatives  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet.  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  undertake,  in  so  far  as  depends  on  them,  not 
to  allow  these  relations  to  impair  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
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arrangement.  Article  III.  provides  that  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  shall  not  send  representatives  to  Lhasa.  Article  IV. 
declares  that  neither  Power  shall  seek  or  obtain  either  on  their 
own  account  or  on  behalf  of  their  subjects  any  railway,  road, 
telegraph,  or  mining  concessions  or  other  rights  in  Tibet. 

In  Article  Y.  Bussia  and  Great  Britain  agree  that  no  part 
of  Tibet,  either  in  territory  or  in  kind,  can  be  engaged  or  as- 
signed to  Bussia  or  Great  Britain,  or  to  subjects  of  either  Power. 
In  a  supplementary  clause  Great  Britain  reaffirms  the  declara- 
tion that  the  British  occupation  of  the  Chumbi  Valley  shall 
terminate  after  the  payment  of  three  annual  instalments  of  the 
indemnity,  on  condition  that  the  trading  centres  mentioned  in 
the  Convention  of  September  7, 1904,  shall  have  been  eflfectively 
open  for  three  years  and  that  the  Tibetan  authorities  during 
that  period  shall  have  strictly  conformed  in  every  respect  to  the 
terms  of  the  Convention. 

In  a  later  correspondence  between  the  British  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Bussian  Foreign  Minister  it  was 
agreed  that  neither  Government  should  permit  the  entry  into 
Tibet  of  any  scientific  mission  during  the  next  three  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  the  matter  might  be  reconsidered.  The 
above  arrangements  are  regarded  by  many  as  a  complete  sur- 
render of  nearly  all  the  objects  of  the  expedition  to  Lhasa 
in  1904.  The  one  Power  to  benefit  by  them  is  China,  whose 
suzerainty  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  was  hardly  more  than 
nominal.  In  future  she  intends  to  make  it  a  reality.  The 
Tibetan  Army  is  to  be  reorganised  by  Chinese  officers ;  trade 
agents  are  being  sent  to  many  places,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
number  of  Chinese  peasant  farmers  are  to  go  to  Tibet  as 
settlers. 

(7)  SUM. 

The  Franco-Siamese  Convention  of  February,  1904  (Annual 
Begister,  1904,  p.  373),  has  been  modified  by  a  fresh  agreement 
concluded  early  in  1907.  The  territorial  changes  are  (1)  Siam 
cedes  to  France  the  three  provinces  of  Battambang,  Siem  Beap, 
and  Sisophon,  the  area  of  which  is  estimated  at  12,000  square 
miles.  (2)  The  frontier  line  from  the  Lake  of  Cambodia  to  the 
Gulf  of  Siam  is  to  be  drawn  so  8ts  to  leave  to  Siam  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Krat,  and  about  half  the  strip  of  the  territory  running 
southwards  ceded  to  France  in  1904.  (3)  On  the  borders  of  the 
Luang  Prabang  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mekong  a 
wedge  of  territory  including  the  Dansai  country  is  restored  to 
Siam.  The  chief  reason  for  this  last  cession  was  that  when  the 
frontier  between  Luang  Prabang  came  to  be  demarcated  on  the 
spot  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  streams  which  was  to  have 
formed  the  boundary  rose  much  more  to  the  south  than  was 
supposed,  and  that  to  follow  it  literally  would  have  broken  the 
continuity  of  the  frontier. 

The  changes  unconnected  with  territory  concern  the  status 
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of  French  subjects  in  Siam.  It  was  at  first  agreed  that  all 
French  citizens  and  residents  should  have  the  right  of  acquiring 
property  throughout  Siam.  but  Germany  at  once  made  a  demand 
for  the  same  rights  for  her  own  subjects  on  the  strength  of  the 
"  most  favoured  nation  clause  **  in  her  treaty  with  Siam.  It 
was  therefore  determined  to  Umit  this  part  of  the  new  treaty 
to  the  Asiatic  subjects  and  proUg^s  of  France.  Hitherto  they 
have  enjoyed,  equally  with  all  French  citizens,  the  benefit  of 
trial  in  French  courts  or  in  a  special  Siamese  court  at  Bangkok  ; 
in  future  they  will  be  amenable  to  justice  as  administered  in  the 
ordinary  courts,  but  those  of  them  whose  names  are  already 
inscribed  on  the  consular  lists  will  continue  for  the  present  to 
be  amenable  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "  international  ** 
courts  which  will  however  be  abolished  as  soon  as  the  new 
Siamese  codes  come  into  force.  All  French  Asiatic  subjects 
and  prot^gSs  will  then  become  subject  to  the  ordinary  Siamese 
courts,  whether  their  names  were  entered  in  the  consular  lists 
before  or  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  this  year.  The 
privilege  of  establishing  seven  commercial  dep6t8  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mekong  granted  to  France  by  the  convention  of 
1904  is  confirmed. 

Charles  A.  Roe. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   FAR   EAST. 
I.  JAPAN. 

Japan's  Budget  for  1907  contained  several  unusual  features 
which  excited  great  interest  abroad,  where  her  financial  position 
is  looked  upon  as  in  great  measure  the  key  to  her  policy,  but  at 
home  the  confidence  placed  in  the  Government  allowed  the 
Budget  to  be  passed  almost  without  criticism.  Its  leading 
characteristic  was  that  it  avowedly  contemplated  an  expensive 
policy  extending  over  several  years,  and  that,  while  nearly  a 
sixth  of  the  revenue  for  the  current  year  was  provided  out  of 
funds  of  a  non-recurrent  character,  it  was  expected  that  later 
on  the  revenue  would  suffice  without  such  assistance  to  meet 
an  expenditure  maintained  almost  at  the  same  high  level  as  in 
1907.  The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  year  was  estimated  at 
42,400,000/.  But  with  the  addition  of  the  surplus  revenue  in 
1906  of  3,000,0002.,  a  surplus  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  war 
fund  of  10,000,000i.,  a  domestic  loan  of  3,100,000/.  and  miscel- 
laneous receipts  estimated  at  2,600,000/.,  the  total  revenue, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  was  estimated  at  61,100,000/.  The 
ordinary  expenditure  provided  for  by  the  Budget  was  41,250,000/. 
In  addition,  20,000,000/.  were  required  to  meet  an  extraordin- 
ary expenditure,  partly  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  partly 
on  productive  works  undertaken  by  the  Government.     In  the 
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former  class  were  incladed  2,200,430/.  for  completion  of  military 
armaments  and  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  new  two  years' 
service  scheme,  items  which  will  recnr  for  eleven  years ;  of 
1,128,981/.  for  building  barracks  for  four  new  divisions,  an  expense 
which  will  recur  for  four  years ;  of  1,093,958/.  for  placing  vessels 
of  war  on  a  thoroughly  eflBcient  footing,  and  of  2,500,000/.  for 
building  and  repairing  vessels.  These  last  items  will  recur  for 
seven  years.  The  total  outlay  under  these  heads  in  eleven  years 
was  placed  at  42,237,887/.,  and  under  the  head  of  productive 
works  at  30,390,189/.  in  fifteen  years.  Of  this  extraordinary 
expenditure  13,000,000/.  would  be  borne  by  the  present  year's 
Budget  and  the  expenditure  would  gradually  decrease  in  later 
years. 

In  reply  to  criticisms  abroad  on  the  absence  of  any  provision 
of  revenue  to  meet  this  extraordinary  expenditure  after  1907, 
M.  Takahashi,  the  Special  Financial  Commissioner,  pointed  out 
that  portions  of  the  extraordinary  revenue  are  also  of  a  recur- 
ring nature.  Among  these  he  included  miscellaneous  receipts 
and  a  surplus  of  revenue  above  expenditure  amounting  together 
to  over  5,000,000/.  He  also  held  that  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  nation  warranted  the  expectation  that  the  revenues  from 
taxes  and  State  industries,  which  for  1907  were  estimated  to 
show  an  increase  of  over  3,000,000/.  on  1906,  might  expand  to 
a  similar  extent  in  the  years  that  followed. 

The  bold  optimism  of  the  Budget  was  shown  to  be  in  some 
degree  justified  by  an  announcement  made  in  June  by  M. 
Sakatina,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  to  the  effect  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  enabled  the  Government  to  dispense  with 
issuing  the  domestic  loan  of  8,000,000/.  provided  for  in  the 
Budget  of  the  current  year.  In  March  a  loan  of  23,000,000/.  at 
5  per  cent,  was  issued  in  London  and  Paris  for  the  redemption 
of  the  6  per  cent,  loans  of  10,000,000/.  and  12,000,000/.  issued  in 
May  and  November,  1904,  and  the  favourable  view  entertained 
of  her  financial  position  freed  Japan  from  the  necessity  of 
pledging  her  Customs  revenue  as  befora  But  another  5  per 
cent,  issue  of  4,800,000/.  on  the  security  of  the  Southern 
Manchurian  Railway,  though  guaranteed  by  the  Government, 
met  with  a  poor  reception,  and  the  unfavourable  condition  of 
the  money  market  led  in  December  to  certain  modifications  in 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  contemplated  by  the  Budget. 
Under  these  amendments  the  period  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
programme  of  the  naval  and  military  departments  was  extended, 
and  a  reduction  was  made  in  the  grant  to  these  two  departments 
for  the  next  six  years  of  2,500,0)00/.  Further  reductions  were 
also  decided  upon  amounting  to  1,500,000/.  The  payment  by 
Russia  in  November  of  4,860,440/.  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  maintenance  of  Russian  prisoners  in  Japan  put  an  end  to 
any  anxiety  as  to  the  performance  of  this  condition  of  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth,  owing  to  which  cause  this  item  had  not  been 
included  in  the  official  forecast  of  Revenue.     Notwithstanding 
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these  favourable  features,  and  revenue  returns  which  gave  promise 
of  a  surplus  exceeding  the  estimate  of  3,000,000/.,  great  anxiety 
existed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  large  and  long-continued  ex- 
penditure contemplated*  by  the  Ministry  on  both  productive  and 
non-productive  measures. 

In  spite  of  a  time  of  anxiety  due  to  excessive  flotation  of 
commercial  enterprises,  the  trade  of  the  year  was  good.  The 
rice,  barley  and  silk  crops  were  excellent  and  the  total  exports 
for  the  year  large  as  they  were  (43,241,400/. — an  increase  of 
865,900/.  on  1906),  would  have  been  considerably  larger  but  for 
the  financial  situation  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  few 
months  of  the  year.  This  checked  the  demand  for  silk  and  left 
a  considerable  stock  in  hand.  The  rise  in  imports  (7,557, 500t 
on  1906,  the  total  being  49,435,900/.),  partly  due  to  large  orders 
for  machinery,  renewed  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  which 
had  been  temporarily  checked  in  1906.  Though  the  figures  of 
the  foreign  trade  and  of  the  revenue  indicate  a  considerable  ex- 
pansion in  the  wealth  of  the  country,  competent  observers  noted 
that  the  taxes,  mainly  due  to  the  charges  on  the  National  Debt 
and  to  the  large  demands  made  by  the  naval  and  military  de- 
partments, are  weighing  very  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes, 
whose  loyalty  however  has  prevented  them  from  exhibiting 
signs  of  discontent. 

The  Diet  closed  on  March  28.  Its  sittings  had  been  distin- 
guished by  unusual  unanimity  with  regard  to  the  Budget,  which 
formed  the  chief  measure  of  the  session.  It  was  only  towards 
the  close  that  the  Ministry  found  itself  faced  by  a  partial  union 
of  Count  Katsura's  party  with  the  Progressives.  The  coalition, 
temporary  in  its  nature  and  half-hearted,  effected  nothing,  and 
in  the  absence  of  any  measure  of  passing  importance,  the  Diet 
was  prorogued  as  usual  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  announcement  in  May  that  negotiations  were  in  pro- 
gress for  an  agreement  with  France  regarding  outstanding 
questions  was  warmly  welcomed  in  Japan.  On  June  10  a 
treaty  was  signed  in  Paris  by  the  two  Powers  recognising  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  China,  accepting  the  principle  of 
equality  of  treatment  in  that  country,  and  pledging  themselves 
to  mutual  support  in  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  status 
quo  in  the  Far  East.  The  language  of  the  last  clause  which 
specifically  mentioned  those  regions  "  adjacent  to  the  territories  ** 
where  France  and  Japan  had  **  rights  of  sovereignty,  protection 
and  occupation,"  occasioned  a  protest  by  China  later  in  the  year 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  derogatory  to  Chinese  sovereignty. 
But  in  France  and  Japan  the  treaty  was  cordially  greeted  as 
removing  all  suspicions  of  designs  against  either  Indo-China  or 
Southern  Manchuria. 

A  Treaty  with  Russia  in  similar  terms  was  signed  in  July, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  for  fishery,  commercial 
and  other  conventions  which  arose  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth.     Under  the  Fishery  Convention  Japan   secured    the 
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right  to  fish  ofif  all  the  coast  of  the  seas  of  Japan  and  Okhotsk 
and  in  the  Behring  Strait.  Only  the  rivers  and  thirty-four 
inlets  were  excluded  from  the  field  of  fishing,  which  covered  all 
except  sea-otters  and  seals.  In  other  respects  Japanese  were 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Russians  with  whom  they  were 
entitled  to  compete  in  the  public  auctions  of  fishing  rights. 
An  Agreement  with  Bussia  was  signed  in  June  regarding  the 
Manchurian  Bailway,  under  which,  in  return  for  a  concession 
made  by  Japan  as  to  the  Russian  southern  terminus,  she  ob- 
tained the  coalfields  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  difficulties  regarding  Japanese  immigration  into  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  the  apprehensions  caused  by 
the  Pacific  cruise  of  the  United  States  Fleet,  are  dealt  with 
under  those  countries  (Chap.  VIII.). 

In  Formosa  Japan  employed  a  considerable  force,  partly 
composed  of  Chinese,  to  subdue  the  savage  region  on  the  east 
coast.  The  operations  were  successful,  and  over  1,300  square 
miles  of  the  country  were  occupied,  after  some  desperate  fight- 
ing in  the  mountains,  but  in  November  the  Chinese  regiment 
mutinied,  murdered  sixty-three  Japanese  policemen  and  civilians 
and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  troops.  In  Sakhalin  the  delimitation 
of  the  frontier  was  early  completed.  Boads  were  constructed, 
schools  built,  telegraphs  erected,  and  the  Japanese  administra- 
tion thoroughly  organised. 

In  Japan  serious  floods  occurred  in  July,  which  caused  great 
destruction  to  life  and  public  works.  And  in  August  two-thirds 
of  the  town  of  Hakodate,  including  all  the  Consulates  (except 
that  of  the  United  States)  and  most  of  the  public  offices  and 
banks,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  visit  of  Prince  Fushimi  to  England  (p.  133)  and  of  the 
cruisers  Tsuknba  and  Chitose  gave  an  opportunity  of  returning 
the  honours  and  hospitality  which  Japan  had  conferred  in  1906. 
(For  Japan  in  Manchuria,  v,  pp.  399-401). 

n.  KOREA. 

The  treaty  of  1905  by  which  the  control  of  foreign  affairs 
was  surrendered  to  Japan,  who  at  the  same  time  renewed  her 
promise  to  **  maintain  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  the  Imperial 
House  of  Korea,"  was  clearly  recognised  by  Korean  statesmen 
as  the  last  step  but  one  towards  the  downfall  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  complete  abolition  of  the  independence  of  the  nation. 
Indignation  with  the  Ministry  who  had  signed  such  a  treaty  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  plot  for  their  assassination,  but  the  plot 
was  discovered,  and  m  the  spring  of  1907  thirty-three  of  the 
leaders,  ahnost  all  of  them  men  of  rank  and  position,  were 
arrested  and  executed.  Less  fortunate  than  theirs  was  the  case 
of  the  Kmperor.  In  June  a  Korean  mission  arrived  at  the 
Hague  (p.  342)  to  protest  against  the  violation  of  Korean  sove- 
reignty Dy  Japan.     Their  demand  to  represent  Korea  at  the 
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Peace  Conference  was  ignored,  but  Japan's  resentment  of  the 
Emperor's  action  so  terrified  the  Korean  Cabinet  that  he  was 
forced  to  abdicate  (July  19)  in  favour  of  his  son,  after  first 
disowning  the  mission,  and  its  members  were  condemned  to 
death.  One  of  them  had  already  died  and  been  carried  to  his 
grave  in  a  foreign  land  with  only  one  mournei?  behind  his  cofiin. 

The  abdication  which  had  been  forced  upon  the  Emperor 
excited  the  populace  of  Soul  and  the  country  generally  against 
Japan  who  profited  by  the  act.  A  rising  occurred  in  Soul  in 
which  twenty-five  Japanese  were  killed  or  wounded  and  some 
hundreds  of  Koreans  shot  down,  after  the  houses  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  some  of  his  colleagues  had  been  burnt.  Marquis 
Ito,  the  Japanese  Resident-General,  had  carefully  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  abdi- 
cation, but  within  a  week  of  it  a  Convention  was  signed  (July 
25)  giving  Japan  the  whole  substance  of  power  in  the  executive, 
judicial  and  administrative  departments.  Japanese  guards  were 
stationed  along  the  railways,  her  troops  patrolled  the  streets  of 
Soul,  and  further  forces  were  requisitioned  from  Japan.  A 
Korean  regiment  refused  to  submit  to  an  order  to  disband  and 
engaged  the  Japanese  force  with  rifles  and  machine  guns. 
Korean  garrisons  in  other  parts  of  the  country  also  rose  against 
the  Japanese,  but  in  all  cases  with  the  result  that  might  be 
expected,  and  the  capture  of  Kanghoa  Island  by  the  Japanese 
(Aug.  14)  virtually  ended  all  organised  resistance.  But  the 
murder  of  individuals  took  its  place,  and  over  two  hundred 
Japanese  constables  and  postal  officers  were  said  to  have  been 
murdered  before  October  15.  Such  acts  necessarily  provoked 
stem  reprisals. 

But  the  pohcy  of  Marquis  Ito  was  undoubtedly  intended  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  Korea,  subject  only  to  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  the  poUtical  supremacy  of  Japan.  The  measures  which 
he  foreshadowed  were  expected  by  him  to  cost  Japan  2,000,000/. 
in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years,  and  are  intended  to  secure 
equitable  land  laws,  fair  taxation,  protection  for  life  and  pro- 
perty, equal  justice  in  the  law  courts,  the  education  of  the  masses 
and  the  abolition  of  corruption  among  the  official  class.  But 
high  motives  without  sympathy  and  tact  will  not  suffice  to 
lessen  the  hatred  of  Japan  and  Japanese  which  has  been  steadily 
growing.  The  recognition  of  this  was  probably  the  cause  which 
led  to  the  postponement  of  a  scheme  favoured  by  the  Marquis 
for  colonismg  Korea  with  Japanese.  His  successful  handling  of 
a  very  difficult  task  was  fully  recognised  by  the  warm  welcome 
accorded  to  him  by  Japanese  on  his  return  to  his  country,  and 
in  the  honour  conferred  on  him  by  the  Emperor  in  raising  him 
to  the  rank  of  prince.  In  October  the  Crown  Prince  of  Japan 
paid  a  short  visit  to  Korea.  At  Chemulpo  he  was  met  by  the 
Emperor  and  Crown  Prince,  and  travelled  with  them  to  Soul. 
In  December  the  Crown  Prince  of  Korea,  a  boy  <^f  eleven  years 
of  age,  was  sent  to  Japan  for  his  education. 
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In  various  matters  Japan  showed  her  desire  to  develop  the 
resources  of  Korea.  At  8u-w6n  a  model  farm  was  started 
where  experiments  are  being  made  with  rice,  barley,  soya  beans, 
clover  and  mulberries.  At  Mokpo  American  cotton  is  being 
cultivated.  And  on  the  Yalu  and  Tinmen  Rivers  the  forest 
lands  are  being  administered  by  the  Japanese  and  Korean 
Governments  with  a  capital  of  120,000^.,  contributed  equally 
by  the  two. 

The  acceptance  of  Christianity  within  the  country  has  be- 
come so  enthusiastic  as  to  lead  Prince  Ito  to  speak  of  it  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  situation,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
missionaries  would  not  allow  this  wonderful  movement  to  be 
used  as  a  cloak  for  political  conspiracy. 

'ill.  CHINA. 

The  year  1907  witnessed  a  rapid  growth  in  China  of  the  new 
spirit  of  reform  in  such  matters  as  education,  the  introduction  of 
foreign  appliances  for  the  improvement  of  communications  by 
railroads,  the  development  of  mines  and  the  use  of  machinery 
generally.  At  the  same  time  timid  steps  were  being  taken 
towards  moral  and  administrative  measures  such  as  the  extinc- 
tion of  opium  smoking,  the  improvement  of  the  judicial  system, 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Army  and  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government.  But  no 
change  was  seen  in  the  attitude  of  distrust  of  foreign  Powers 
which  marked  the  conduct  of  affairs  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  Towards  Japan  in  particular  a  strong 
reluctance  was  evinced  to  grant  any  favours  either  by  co-opera- 
tion in  enterprises  in  Manchuria  or  otherwise,  and  the  close  of 
the  year  found  Japan,  presumably  in  consequence  of  this  lack 
of  response  to  her  advances,  assuming  a  position  in  Manchuria 
far  less  compliant  with  the  wishes  of  China  than  had  been  the 
case  in  1906. 

Though  free  from  wars  and  rebellions  on  any  large  scale  the 
condition  of  things  was  such  as  at  all  times  to  occasion  consider- 
able anxiety  to  the  Peking  Government.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  sedition  was  so  rife  in  the  Yangtse  Valley  that  it  was  felt 
to  be  imprudent  to  concede  any  measure  of  self-government  such 
as  had  been  foreshadowed  in  the  autumn  of  1906.  In  May  the 
**  Great  Sword  Society,'*  the  parent  of  the  **  Boxers"  of  1900, 
threatened  trouble  in  Chih-li,  Honan  and  Shantung.  In  July 
a  bomb  thrown  by  an  oflBcer  holding  the  rank  of  Taotai  caused 
the  death  of  En-ming,  the  Governor  of  An-hui,  and  of  some  of  his 
officers,  while  reviewing  troops.  The  affair  was  believed  to  be 
connected  with  a  revolutionary  movement,  the  authors  of  which 
were  said  to  be  in  Japan.  Warrants  had  long  been  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  Sun- wen,  the  leader  of  the  movement,  and  two 
prominent  members  were  seized  in  Shanghai  and  surrendered 
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by  the  consular  authorities  there  for  trial  in  Nanking.  The 
details  of  the  conspiracy  were  not  .divulged,  and  the  steps  taken 
by  the  Government  in  the  immediate  despatch  of  troops  to 
An-hui  and  to  portions  of  Hunan  and  Hupeh,  v^here  insurrec- 
tionary movements  had  taken  place,  seem  to  have  extinguished 
for  a  time  at  any  rate  the  disquiet  in  those  regions.  But  in 
Kwangtung  and  Kwangsi  the  rebellion  which  had  again  revived, 
after  having  apparently  been  extinguished  in  1906,  continued 
throughout  the  year  and  some  small  cities  fell  for  a  time  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  seizure  of  arms  at  Shanghai  and 
Tientsin  was  another  disquieting  circumstance,  and  the  policy 
of  the  Empress  was  rendered  still  more  difficult  by  a  series  of 
attacks  by  censors  and  others  on  many  of  the  most  prominent 
statesmen  at  Peking.  Following  on  these  attacks,  there  ensued 
a  number  of  changes  in  the  appointments  held  by  high  officials 
at  Peking  and  in  the  Provinces.  The  most  prominent  among 
these  were  the  removal  of  Prince  Tsai  Chen,  Prince  Ching's  son, 
from  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Communications  and  the 
post  of  Grand  Chamberlain,  and  a  weakening  of  the  Hunanese 
party  and  a  strengthening  of  the  Cantonese  element.  Four 
divisions  of  Yuan  Shih-kai's  army  were  taken  from  his  control 
and  placed  under  the  Board  of  War,  and  soon  afterwards  Yuan 
Shih-kai  himself  was  brought  away  from  Tientsin  to  assist 
with  Chang  Chih-tung  (who  was  likewise  withdrawn  from  his 
Viceroyalty  at  Wuchang)  and  Lu-Chiian-lin  (an  ex- Viceroy)  at 
the  Grand  Council,  the  other  members  of  which  were  Prince 
Ching,  the  President,  Prince  Chun  (a  brother  of  the  Emperor) 
Vice-President,  and  Shih  Hsun,  Minister  of  the  Household. 
Yang  Shih-hsiang,  Governor  of  Shantung,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Yuan  Shih-kai  as  Viceroy  of  Chih-li,  and  Chao  Erh- 
hsiin,  whose  term  of  administration  at  Mukden  had  been 
markedly  successful,  replaced  Chang  Chih-tung  at  Wuchang 
where  his  financial  abilities  were  much  needed.  So  empty  was 
its  Treasury  that  Chang  Chih-tung  was  forced  to  borrow 
2,000,000  taels  from  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank  to  meet  his 
difficulties  before  he  quitted  his  post. 

Yuan  Shih-kai's  presence  at  Peking  was  soon  productive  of 
efifect.  Commissioners  were  appoint^  to  study  the  constitu- 
tional systems  of  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Japan.  The 
experiments  made  at  Tientsin  of  electing  a  Town  Council  to 
assist  in  the  government  of  the  city  and  of  establishing  schools, 
under  the  presidency  of  local  officials,  for  the  study  and  discus- 
sion of  constitutional  and  parliamentary  government,  were 
ordered  to  be  imitated  in  the  provincial  capitals  and  gradually 
throughout  the  Empire.  Officials  were  called  upon  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  provisions  in  treaties  with  foreign  countries 
affecting  Christianity  and  to  secure  the  better  protection  of 
Christians  in  their  districts.  The  Board  of  Revenue  was  com- 
manded to  introduce  a  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
But  no  actual  advance  was  made  towards  the  adoption  of  a 
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Constitutional  Government  beyond  the  promulgation  in  No- 
vember of  an  edict  in  the  Emperor's  name,  stating  that  for  the 
present  the  formation  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  to 
determine  all  pubUc  questions  was  not  practicable,  but  that  it 
was  proposed  to  establish  an  Imperial  Assembly  (Tse-Chun-Yuan) 
as  a  preliminary  step,  under  the  Presidency  of  Prince  Pu  Lun 
and  the  Grand  Secretary  Sun  Chia-Nai.  The  Board  of  Interior 
Administration  was  at  the  same  time  commanded  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  self-government  for  the  provinces  and  the  Board  of 
Education  to  issue  uniform  text-books  for  the  use  of  all  schools 
throughout  the  Empire.  In  a  later  decree  it  was  explained 
that  the  people  must  be  taught  to  cultivate  loyalty  to  the 
Sovereign  and  love  for  the  country  as  the  groundwork  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  experience  in  local  government  must  be  obtained 
by  them  before  they  can  be  competent  to  take  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 

The  coupling  in  an  Imperial  Edict  of  love  for  the  country 
with  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  man  is 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  how  Chinese  thought  has  been  affected 
by  the  manifestation  of  patriotism  in  Japan  during  the  late  war 
with  Russia.  An  equally  striking  innovation  was  seen  at  Peking 
at  the  close  of  the  year  when  a  large  public  meeting  was  held  at 
which  delegates  from  Chekiang  spoke  with  great  self-restraint 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  they  were  the  first  to  speak 
in  this  manner  at  the  capital  as  the  representatives  of  their  pro- 
vince, and  to  urge  that  provincial  claims  should  be  considered 
before  foreign  interests  in  any  concessions  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  railways  or  other  public  works.  Though  the  meeting 
was  orderly  and  the  speeches  were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  loyalty, 
the  Government  took  alarm  at  this  new  departure  and  issued 
orders  that  in  future  no  public  meetings  should  be  held  in  Peking 
without  due  notice  in  advance  of  their  object  and  ofl&cial  sanction. 
A  few  weeks  later,  on  receipt  of  a  protest  from  Canton  against 
British  participation  in  the  policing  of  the  waters  of  that  delta, 
a  sharp  rebuke  was  administered  to  the  merchants  of  the  place 
for  their  interference  in  questions  of  Imperial  policy. 

The  Imperial  Assembly  as  now  constituted  appears  to  be  a 
consultative  body,  devoid  for  the  present  of  any  power  to  carry 
its  resolutions  into  efifect,  apart  from  the  weight  attaching  to  it 
as  composed  of  representatives  of  diflferent  Boards  in  Peking 
and  nominees  of  the  governors  of  each  provinca  But  the 
Assembly  is  essentially  but  a  temporary  makeshift  until  the  time 
when  nobles  in  the  capital  and  the  people  in  the  provinces  are 
better  qualified  by  the  study  of  political  economy  and  local 
questions  to  assume  their  part  in  a  scheme  of  constitutional 
government. 

Already  the  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  face  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  future  are  coming  prominently  to  the  front.  In 
Shansi,  Anhui  and  Chekian^^  the  people  are  vehemently  protest- 
ing against  the  development  of  the  concessions  granted  by  the 
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Government,  in  a  period  of  the  greatest  decrepitude,  to  foreign 
companies  without  due  consideration  of  provincial  interests. 
The  Peking  Syndicate's  claim  under  the  Government  s  conces- 
sion to  the  sole  right  of  working  mines  for  sixty  years  in  an  area 
of  20,000  square  miles  excited  great  hostility  in  Shansi,  where 
the  natives  are  beginning  to  understand  the  advantages  of 
mining  with  foreign  appliances.  Local  feeling  was  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  Syndicate  from  opening  new  mines  and 
led  to  a  claim  for  a  large  indemnity  for  losses  arising  out  of 
the  stoppage  of  its  enterprise.  The  differences  between  the 
Peking  Syndicate  and  the  Government  were  settled  in  January, 
1907,  the  latter  repurchasing  the  Syndicate's  rights  in  Shansi. 
In  Chekiang  the  Government  complicated  matters  by  first 
granting  a  railway  concession  (in  1898)  to  the  British  and 
Chinese  Corporation ;  then  in  1905  granting  a  similar  con- 
cession to  a  Chinese  company ;  and  finally  in  1907  authorising 
the  issue  by  the  former  Corporation  of  a  loan  for  the  construction 
of  the  line,  already  begun  imperfectly  by  its  rival.  Feeling 
ran  so  high  that  one  official  committed  suicide  as  a  protest 
against  the  Government's  action,  and  the  Governor  publicly  stated 
that  he  would  prefer  to  be  deprived  of  his  post  rather  than  that 
provincial  interests  should  suffer.  Delegates  were  sent  to  Peking 
(p.  395)  and  hostile  acts  towards  foreigners  were  threatened.  In 
Anhui  a  similar  manifestation  of  feeling  took  place  against  the 
exercise  by  a  British  company  of  its  mining  rights.  In  all 
these  cases  the  difficulties  arose  out  of  the  loose  wording  of  the 
concessions  and  the  tardy  exercise  of  the  rights  granted.  In 
Kwangtung  the  lack  of  proper  pohce  boats  in  the  waterways  to 
suppress  the  piracy  which  is  prevalent  there  forced  the  Imperial 
Government  to  accept  the  British  Government's  offer  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  policing  of  the  waters  pending  proper  provision  for 
such  work  by  the  local  authorities.  The  Cantonese,  suspecting 
ulterior  designs,  strongly  protested  against  the  presence  of 
British  vessels  of  war,  and  threatened  a  Doycott  of  British  trade 
if  their  patrol  work  were  not  abandoned.  The  movement  was 
marked  by  the  participation  in  it  of  women,  at  a  public  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  probably  the  first  women's  meeting  of 
the  kind  ever  held  in  China. 

In  all  these  matters  the  question  at  issue  seems  to  be  how 
far  the  interests  or  fears  of  the  Central  Government  are  to  be 
allowed  to  override  provincial  interests.  The  tendency  of  late 
years  has  been  to  divert  funds  from  provincial  treasuries  to  the 
Central  Government  and  the  Palace.  The  local  authorities  are 
thereby  much  embarrassed,  and  are  therefore  disinclined  to 
check  manifestations  of  public  opinion  against  a  policy  under 
which  provincial  interests  receive  inadequate  consideration. 
The  Provinces  were  called  upon  in  1907  for  further  assistance 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  where  a  deficit  of  nearly  7,000,000/. 
sterling  had  occurred,  and  at  present  there  seems  no  likelihood 
of  an  improvement  in   the  revenue,  as  the  foreign   trade  re- 
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turns  show  a  considerable  falling  oflf,  and  the  new  opium  policy 
will  necessarily  entail  a  further  loss  in  the  future,  while  the 
charges  for  interest  in  foreign  loans  absorb  nearly  half  the 
annual  revenue. 

But  whatever  their  sources,  no  complaint  is  raised  of  lack 
of  funds  to  meet  the  cry  for  education.  At  Canton  the  old  Ex- 
amination Hall  has  been  removed  to  make  way  for  a  college 
consisting  of  three  blocks  of  buildings  with  theatre,  lecture- 
halls  and  class-rooms  which  a£ford  accommodation  for  several 
hundred  students.  Throughout  the  country  temples  are  being 
converted  into  schools.  A  Railway  and  Mining  Engineering 
College  was  started  at  Tongshan,  near  Tientsin,  in  1906,  with 
accommodation  for  160  students  whose  expenses  are  paid  by  the 
Northern  China  Railway  and  the  Chinese  Engineering  and 
Mining  Company.  Under  regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education  primary  schools  for  girls  are  to  be  established  every- 
where, and  normal  schools  in  the  provincial  capitals.  Gym- 
nasiums and  playgrounds  are  also  to  be  provided.  Twenty-five 
students  were  sent  to  England  in  1907  from  the  Shansi  Uni- 
versity for  a  five  years*  course  of  study,  twenty  members  of 
the  Imperial  clan  were  recommended  for  training  in  the  British 
Navy  and  military  schools  in  Germany,  and  twenty  other  cadets 
were  sent  to  France  for  military  training.  The  passion  for 
learning  English  far  exceeds  the  supply  of  teachers,  and  the  dis- 
like for  foreigners  has  been  so  far  overcome  that  foreign  teachers 
are  permitted  in  the  schools. 

The  language  employed  by  the  head  of  the  Confucian  family, 
in  returning  thanks  for  the  honour  conferred  upon  Confucius 
by  the  Throne  in  raising  him  to  the  same  rank  as  Heaven  and 
Earth,  gave  striking  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  progress  which 
is  so  prominent  at  the  present  time  in  questions  of  education. 
The  Duke  urged  that  while  the  main  teaching  of  the  new 
college  founded  by  the  State  at  Confucius's  birthplace  should 
consist  in  the  cultivation  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  the  teaching 
of  the  Confucian  classics  and  the  worship  of  Confucius,  the 
programme  should  also  embrace  social  science,  the  national 
languages,  i.e.,  Chinese,  Manchu,  Mongol  and  Tibetan,  foreign 
languages,  physical  culture,  military  drill  and  pohtical  science. 

Simultaneously  with  the  advancement  of  education,  con- 
siderable progress  was  made  during  the  year  in  railway  develop- 
ment. A  branch  from  the  Peking-Hankow  line  was  opened  to 
Tai-yuan-fu,  the  capital  of  Shansi  (about  150  miles) ;  the  line 
from  Shanghai  to  Nanking  was  opened  to  traffic  as  far  as 
Chinkiang  (170  miles) ;  and  the  branch  from  Sin-ming-ting  to 
Mukden,  which  had  been  handed  back  by  Japan,  was  relaid 
with  the  same  gauge  as  that  of  the  Northern  Chinese  Railway. 
An  agreement  was  made  with  the  British  and  Chinese  Corpora- 
tion for  the  construction  of  the  Chinese  section  of  the  Canton- 
Eowloon  line,  and  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  1,800,000/.  in  5  per 
cent,  bonds  was  authorised  for  the  purpose.    But  distrust  of 
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oflScial  interference  and  jealousies  among  shareholders  together 
with  lack  of  ability  in  the  management  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  construction  of  the  Chinese  owned  line  from  Canton  to 
Hankow.  Only  a  few  miles  of  the  hne  at  the  Canton  end  have 
been  opened,  and  money  subscribed  by  merchants  at  Singapore 
is  said  to  have  disappeared  without  any  tangible  result.  The 
late  Minister  to  Washington,  Sir  Liang  Chfeng,  K.C.M.G.,  has 
now  been  appointed  President  of  the  Company,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  under  his  direction  more  favourable  results 
may  be  achieved. 

The  regulations  issued  by  the  Government  late  in  1906  for 
the  suppression  of  opium  smoking  were  put  into  force  in  1907 
without  any  of  the  opposition  that  might  have  been  expected. 
Opium  dens  were  closed  in  Peking,  Shanghai,  Canton,  Foochow, 
and  in  most  of  the  large  cities  throughout  the  Empire.  Restric- 
tions on  the  issue  of  licences  were  introduced  m  the  foreign 
settlements  at  the  Treaty  Ports,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
habit  was  enjoined  under  serious  penalties  on  officials  and 
their  employees,  and  the  eunuchs  in  the  Palace.  But  the  sale 
of  opium  continued,  and  the  discontinuance  of  its  cultivation 
was  officially  declared  to  be  required  only  by  gradual  steps. 
The  Government  itself  showed  that  it  did  not  expect  the  haoit 
to  cease  immediately,  for  it  pledged  the  opium  revenue  towards 
the  cost  of  the  river  conservancy  works  undertaken  at  Shanghai. 
The  Indian  Government,  in  response  to  China's  appeal  to  assist 
in  her  crusade  against  opium,  agreed  to  decrease  the  production 
of  opium  annually  by  one-tenth  for  four  years  and  subsequently 
if  China  did  the  same,  and  assented  to  Indian  opium  being 
taxed  equally  with  Chinese,  value  and  quality  being  taken  into 
consideration.  The  Chinese  Government  expressed  its  apprecia- 
tion of  this  action,  and  announcedi  that  it  did  not  propose  to 
increase  the  duty  on  foreign  opium.  A  proposal  by  the  United 
States  Minister  that  the  opium  trade  should  be  investigated  by 
an  international  commission  fell  rather  flat,  as  China  appre- 
hended that  this  contemplated  an  attack  on  her  sovereign  rights, 
and  no  action  was  taken  in  this  direction.  Even  after  China 
had  given  her  consent  to  the  proposal.  Lord  W.  Cecil  found 
that  the  edict  against  opium  was  not  being  enforced  with  equal 
vigour  everywhere,  and  in  some  places,  and  even  in  some  pro- 
vinces, not  at  all.  Even  in  those  provinces  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Chang  Chih-tung,  whose  memorials  against  the  use 
of  opium  have  been  famous  for  the  last  thirty  years,  but  little 
vigour  has  been  shown  in  enforcing  the  present  regulations. 
It  still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  campaign  against  opium 
will  be  carried  out  without  mercy  or  will  end  in  one  of  the  com- 
promises to  which  China  is  addicted. 

The  serious  disaffection  towards  Manchu  rule  of  which  signs 
were  evident  throughout  the  country  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
bold  measure  in  the  abolition  of  all  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
Manchus  as  regards  pensions,  public  examinations,  jurisdiction 
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and  other  matters  and  in  the  removal  of  all  the  restrictions  on 
intermarriage,  trading  and  such  like  matters  which  previously 
marked  them  as  a  people  distinct  from  the  Chinese.  The 
Manchu  garrisons  throughout  the  country  were  disbanded,  and 
in  lieu  of  the  pensions  which  Manchus  have  enjoyed  since  the 
foundation  of  the  dynasty,  lands  were  allotted  them  for  culti- 
vation, and  funds  furnished  for  the  provision  of  houses,  stock 
and  tools.  Whether  it  is  possible  out  of  the  horse-breeding  farms 
and  other  lands  previously  held  by  the  Manchus  for  common  pur- 
poses to  find  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims  which  will  arise  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  Manchu  population  thus  afifected  in  China 
proper  is  probably  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  whole,  but  the 
possible  addition  of  even  4,000,000  persons  to  the  malcontents  is 
very  serious.  The  necessity  for  taking  this  step  and  of  merging 
the  Manchu  in  the  Chinese  was  felt  to  be  so  urgent  that  in  the 
appointment  of  officers  to  Manchuria,  Chinese  only  were  selected 
for  the  highest  posts,  and  the  Manchurian  provinces  were  placed 
under  the  same  form  of  administration  as  has  existed  in  China. 
The  development  of  Manchuria  continued  to  make  rapid 
progress.  In  spite  of  the  constant  immigration  from  China  a 
scarcity  of  labour  was  experienced  by  the  earlier  immigrants 
who  already  have  become  well-to-do  farmers,  many  of  them 
well  advanced  in  the  modern  practice  of  agriculture.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  steady  influx  of  Japanese  small  traders 
and  speculators  in  land.  So  considerable  was  the  trade  borne 
by  the  Chinese  Northern  Railroad  that  it  was  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  line  farther  north,  but  to  this  Japan  refused  to  agree, 
as  the  line,  it  was  said,  would  injuriously  afifect  the  Southern 
Manchurian  Railway  which  is  in  Japanese  hands.  Probably 
this  plea  was  in  some  degree  fictitious,  and  Japan,  annoyed  at 
China*s  reluctance  to  co-operate  with  her  in  measures  which  in 
any  way  imphed  Japan's  permanent  or  lengthy  tenure  of  her 
present  position  in  Southern  Manchuria,  was  anxious  to  show 
China  how  much  her  interests  already  depend  upon  a  cordial 
reception  of  Japanese  advances.  Japan  had  shown  much  in- 
terest in  the  formation  of  a  Chino-Japanese  Company  to  exploit 
the  forests  on  either  bank  of  the  Yalu  River.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  company  should  have  a  capital  of  250,000/.  equally 
divided  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  shareholders,  with  a 
Chinese  managing  director  and  Japanese  business  directors. 
On  China's  declining  to  fall  in  with  this  scheme,  Japan  was 
provoked  to  levy  a  duty  on  timber  descending  the  Yalu  which 
disorganised  the  whole  trade.  Another  question  occurred  with 
regard  to  the  disputed  ownership  of  China  or  Korea  of  a  small 
island  lying  ofif  the  northern  frontier  of  Korea.  The  island  was 
claimed  by  Japan  on  behalf  of  Korea  and  troops  were  despatched 
by  both  Chinese  and  Japanese  authorities  to  occupy  it.  The 
incident,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  not  yet  closed,  be- 
tokens an  absence  of  the  good  feeling  which  might  have  been 
expected  between  the  two  countries. 
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This  situation  is  the  more  unnecessary  as  China  had  in 
April  virtually  recognised  Japan*s  assumption  of  rights  accruing 
to  her,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  to  the  east  of  the  Liao 
River.  Under  an  agreement  with  Japan  signed  that  month, 
China  purchased  for  166,000/.  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to 
Mukden  which  had  been  constructed  by  Japan  during  or  after 
the  war,  and  undertook  various  engagements  which  mdirectly 
recognised  Japan's  prominent  position  in  Southern  Manchuria. 
Among  other  things,  Japanese  capital  was  to  be  employed  in 
reconstruction  and  extension  of  railroads  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  foreign  capital  for  terms  varying  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years ;  such  loans  were  to 
be  secured  on  the  railway's  earnings  and  properties ;  and  by  a 
treaty  of  earlier  date  new  lines  were  not  to  be  constructed  which 
would  injuriously  afifect  the  Japanese-owned  Southern  Man- 
churian  Railway.  Under  the  last  clause  Japan  now  assumes  the 
right  to  veto  China's  extension  of  the  railroad  from  Sin-ming- 
ting  northwards. 

Japan  has  also  of  late  ignored  China  in  certain  postal  and 
telegraphic  matters  within  China'and  Manchuria.  In  the  latter 
country  she  accepts  messages  at  Japanese  rates  for  all  parts  of 
the  world,  despite  China's  protest,  and  has  given  official  notice 
to  the  International  Bureau  of  her  establishment  of  forty-one 
telegraphic  offices  there.  In  China  she  uses  Chinese  railways 
for  carriage  of  Japanese  mails  without  handing  them  to  the 
Chinese  Post  Office  for  transmission,  as  is  done  by  other  Powers 
in  accordance  with  China's  request.  She  is  also  said  to  have 
made  no  answer  to  the  request  that  she  should,  similarly  with 
other  Powers,  consent  to  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
morphia  into  China,  a  step  the  necessity  for  which  has  become 
painfully  evident  since  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  evils  arising 
from  opium  smoking.  The  strength  of  the  Japanese  Army  still 
in  Manchuria  was  stated  by  The  Times  correspondent  at  Peking 
in  December  to  consist  of  a  whole  division  at  Liaoyang,  in 
addition  to  the  six  battalions  which  under  treaty  she  is  author- 
ised to  retain  as  railway  guards.  Japan's  action  with  regard  to 
the  telegraph  question  in  Southern  Manchuria  led  Russia  to 
infonn  the  Chinese  that  she  must  abrogate  her  Convention  with 
China  relating  to  the  telegraphs  in  Northern  Manchuria,  unless 
China's  negotiations  with  Japan  were  concluded  within  a  reason- 
able time. 

Japan's  action  towards  foreign  trade  in  Manchuria  was  the 
subject  of  frequent  criticism  in  the  Press  and  especially  in  the 
United  States.  But  beyond  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement 
towards  the  development  of  Tairen  (Dalny)  as  the  commercial 
port  of  Manchuria,  at  the  expense  of  Newchwang,  there  seems 
to  have  been  Httle  ground  for  charges  that  the  **  open  door  " 
was  not  maintained.  Local  conditions  naturally  favoured 
Japanese  trade,  and  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Manchurian 
railroad  was  still  under  military  control  impeded  the  free  move- 
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ment  of  merchandise.  From  this  Japan  herself  suffered  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  a  considerable  amount  of  Chinese  trade  was 
diverted  to  the  Chinese  line  vid  Sin-ming-ting. 

With  the  return  of  spring  the  famine  in  the  lower  Yangtse 
provinces  came  to  an  end.  It  was  estimated  that  out  of 
10,000,000  sufferers,  2,000,000  died  from  hunger  or  the  results. 
The  Foreicjn  Relief  Conmiittee  fed  about  400,000  people,  of  whom 
some  30,000  were  employed  on  public  works.  Its  funds 
amounted  to  upwards  of  72,000/.  and  the  value  of  its  work  was 
eventually  acknowledged  by  the  local  authorities  in  generous 
terms,  but  at  first  the  occasion  for  its  assistance  was  minimised 
and  obstacles  were  opposed  to  its  operations  The  Chinese 
Government  and  people  themselves  raised  over  $4,000,000,  but 
the  amount  was  so  insufficient  as  to  occasion  official  anxiety  lest 
the  discontent  should  lead  to  a  general  rising. 

The  concentration  of  power  over  the  Army  in  the  hands  of 
the  Central  Government  continued,  but  army  manoeuvres  on 
a  large  scale  were  discouraged  on  account  of  the  expense 
entailed  and  the  charges  of  large  misappropriation  of  funds 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  earlier  manoeuvres.  A  military 
spirit  seems  however  to  be  growing  throughout  the  provinces, 
where  funds  are  also  being  raised  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Navy  and  naval  docks. 

The  year,  though  comparatively  free  from  missionary  out- 
rages, witnessed  an  outbreak  in  Kiangsi  in  which  an  Italian  mis- 
sionary lost  his  life.  A  mission  at  Wan-hsien  in  Sze-chuen  was 
wrecked  by  rioters  and  some  stations  in  Kwang-tung  and 
Chekiang  were  threatened.  Unfortunately  for  missionaries, 
attacks  on  their  stations  are  now  recognised  as  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  brining  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  interest  it  is  to  avoid  any  collisions  with  foreign 
Powers. 

The  revenue  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  for  1907  was 
estimated  at  33,500,000  taels  (5,443,750/.)  as  compared  with 
36,068,595  taels  (5,936,288/.)  in  1906.  The  year  generally  was 
unfavourable  to  trade,  and  a  depreciation  in  silver  during  the  last 
few  months  led  to  heavy  and  widespread  losses  among  those  who 
had  been  gambling  in  gold. 

Of  events  other  than  Chinese  the  most  important  was  the 
Protestant  Missionary  Conference  held  at  Shanghai  to  mark  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Robert  Morrison,  the 
first  Protestant  missionary  in  China.  The  decision  of  the  con- 
ference to  aim  at  the  establishment  of  a  National  Church  in 
China  may  prove  productive  of  results  the  extent  and  effec£  of 
which  can  only  be  dimly  guessed  at,  but  the  fact  that  a  confer- 
ence composed  of  the  representatives  of  seventy  societies  and 
eight  different  nations  arrived  at  so  harmonious  a  conclusion 
bodes  well  for  the  outcome  of  missionary  work  in  the  past 
century.  The  Peking  to  Paris  motor  race  was  another  event 
which  deserves  mention. 

CC 
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IV.  HONG-KONG. 

The  revenue  for  1906-7,  $6,500,855,  showed  a  considerable 
decrease  on  that  of  1905-6,  $7,035,011.     The  decrease  was  ex- 

f)ected  to  continue  in  1907-8  partly  owing  to  diminished  income 
rem  opium,  partly  to  the  new  Postal  Convention,  and  partly  to 
redemption  of  subsidiary  coins.  The  diminished  revenue  en- 
tailed certain  reductions  in  expenditure  in  the  future ;  and  the 
construction  of  a  typhoon  shelter  and  also  of  a  section  of  the 
Tytam  Waterworks  was  therefore  postponed  for  the  present. 
The  ordinary  expenditure  for  1907-8  was  estimated  at  $5,355,631 
and  the  revenue  at  about  $6,228,000,  leaving  about  $823,000 
available  for  public  works. 

Work  on  the  Colony's  section  of  the  Kowloon-Canton  Rail- 
way was  steadily  proceeded  with,  and  a  remarkable  development 
of  the  dock  accommodation  took  place.  The  new  naval  dock,  550 
feet  long,  95  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  30  feet  over  the  sill  at 
low  water,  and  capable  of  holding  the  largest  battleship  afloat, 
was  christened  in  June.  A  new  dock  was  completed  in  Quarry 
Bay,  constructed  for  Messrs.  Butterfield  &  Swire,  with  a  length 
of  750  feet  and  88  feet  in  width,  and  the  Hong-Kong  and  Whajn- 
poa  Dock  Company's  largest  dock  was  lengthened  from  556  to 
680  feet. 

In  May,  Sir  M.  Nathan,  the  Governor,  left  on  appointment 
to  Natal,  with  a  reputation  for  energy  and  ability  such  as  few 
Governors  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  carry  away  from  the 
Colony.  His  popularity  with  the  Chinese  was  as  great  as  with 
the  European  community.  In  September  he  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  K.C.M.G.,  late  High  Commissioner  of 
Northern  Nigeria. 

V.  FRENCH  INDO-CHINA. 

Owing  to  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  finances,  the 
French  Government  guaranteed  the  funds  advanced  by  the 
Colony  towards  the  construction  of  the  Yunnan  Railroad,  and 
the  Financial  Controller  was  placed  directly  under  the  home 
Government.  An  excellent  rice  crop  in  Cochin-China  and  a 
growing  revenue,  mainly  due  to  increased  export  duties  and 
rice,  salt  and  opium  duties  gave  promise  of  improvement  in  the 
finances.  This  was  further  seconded  by  reduction  in  expendi- 
ture. And  in  order  to  place  the  finances  on  a  firmer  footing  a 
Commission  left  France  in  October  to  study  possible  financial 
reforms  and  to  investigate  the  control  of  taxes  and  the  alcohol 
monopoly. 

The  movement  made  in  1906  towards  granting  Anamites 
some  participation  in  the  Government  of  the  country  was  con- 
tinued by  a  measure  for  the  election  of  provincial  commissions 
of  notables  and  the  creation  of  a  consultative  chamber  in  Tong- 
king.  Under  the  provincial  assemblies  provision  was  made  for 
a  consultative  assembly  divided  into  three  sections,   the  first 
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elected  by  the  rural  population,  the  second  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  province,  and  the  third  representative  of 
other  than  Anamite  nations.  Each  section  would  deliberate 
separately,  but  plenary  sittings  would  be  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Besident  Superior,  who  would  also  preside  at  the  opening 
sitting  of  the  provincial  assemblies. 

A  movement  in  Tong-king  towards  sending  children  to  be 
educated  in  France  and  Japan  showed  that  there  was  some 
disposition  among  the  people  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
times. 

W.  R.  Carles. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

AFRICA  (with   MALTA). 
I.  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  year  in  South  Africa  has  been  one  of  continued  commercial 
depression  but  of  much  political  activity.  Responsible  govern- 
ment has  been  brought  into  operation  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony  as  well  as  in  the  Transvaal,  and  events  have  emphasised 
the  need  of  some  system  of  unification  or  federation.  In  the 
Transvaal  the  year  opened  with  the  general  elections  under  the 
new  Constitution.  The  most  important  contest  pohtically  was 
that  between  Sir  Richard  Solomon,  ex- Attorney-General,  and  Sir 
Percy  Fitzpatrick.  Sir  Richard  defined  the  issue  of  the  elec- 
tions to  be  whether  the  people  or  the  mining  magnates  should 
rule  and  advocated  repatriation  of  the  Chinese  and  an  anti- 
Asiatic  law.  Het  Yolk  candidates  declared  that  they  were  not 
hostile  to  the  mining  interest,  but  that  the  Chinese  must  go,  and 
that  agriculture  should  receive  equal  consideration  with  the 
mining  industry.  Mr.  Smuts  advocated  racial  unity  among  the 
whites  and  a  common  efifort  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the 
country,  which,  while  the  elections  were  fought,  was  in  economic 
distress,  especially  in  Johannesburg.  Dr.  Krause  declared  that 
it  was  a  deliberate  lie  to  say  that  if  Het  Volk  was  returned  to 
power  it  would  tear  down  the  British  flag.  Mr.  Abe  Bailey, 
one  of  the  mining  magnates,  advocated  a  law  compelling  the 
mines  to  employ  white  labourers,  of  whom  there  were  two  thou- 
sand unemployed  at  that  time  in  Johannesburg.  Sir  Percy 
Fitzpatrick  claimed  that  the  issue  whether  the  people  or  the 
mining  magnates  should  rule  was  a  hopelessly  false  one,  but  Sir 
Richard  Solomon  replied  that  the  Progressive  policy  was  based 
on  distrust  of  the  Dutch  and  on  racial  ascendency  and  could 
breed  nothing  but  strife,  while  the  opposite  policy  was  one  of 
trust  of  the  Dutch,  of  reconciliation,  co-operation,  and  no  placing 
of  political  power  in  the  financial  houses.  General  Botha  sent 
a  message  to  the  Enghsh  people  in  defence  of  Het  Volk.  The 
questions  of  the  flag  and  of  supremacy  had  been,  he  declared, 
settled  for  all   time.     Having  got  free  government,  their  one 
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desire  was  that  the  country  should  prosper  and  that  the  two 
races  should  be  drawn  together.  There  was  no  hostility  to  the 
mines  but  merely  to  the  mineowners'  supremacy.  The  talk  of 
wholesale  repatriation  of  the  Chinese,  whatever  the  consequences 
to  the  industry,  was  nonsense.  Could  they  restore  confidence  in 
the  country  by  crippling  and  hampering  the  mines  ?  On  the 
language  and  education  questions  the  Het  Volk  party  were 
prepared  to  work  on  the  basis  of  the  compromise  already  estab- 
lished, the  principle  being  accepted  that  English  must  be  the 
compulsory  language. 

The  nominations  were  made  on  February  9.  There  were 
114  candidates,  of  whom  33  were  Progressives  and  45  Het 
Volk,  10  Nationalists,  31  Independents  and  13  Labourmen. 
The  elections  took  place  on  February  20.  The  results  were : 
Het  Volk,  37 ;  Progressives,  21 ;  Nationalists,  6 ;  Labour,  3 ; 
Independents,  2.  Sir  Richard  Solomon  was  defeated  by  Sir 
Percy  Fitzpatrick  and  became  the  agent  of  the  Colony  in  Lon- 
don. A  remarkable  feature  of  the  elections  was  the  return  of 
men  who  had  served  as  Boer  commanders  in  the  field  and  of 
lawyers,  like  Mr.  Gregorowski,  who  had  served  with  Mr.  Kruger. 
A  Johannesburg  paper  said  that  the  Government  benches  would 
be  an  almost  exact  replica  of  the  staff  of  the  burgher  army. 
Lord  Selbome  simultaneously  with  the  elections  nominated  mem- 
bers of  the  Upper  House,  and  a  Ministry  was  constituted  as 
follows  :  General  Botha,  Premier  and  Minister  of  Agriculture ; 
Mr.  Smuts,  Colonial  Secretary ;  Mr.  Jacob  de  Villiers,  Attorney- 
General  and  Minister  of  Mines;  Mr.  Hull,  Treasurer;  Mr. 
Rissik,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Native  Affairs ;  Mr.  Edward 
Solomon,  Minister  of  Public  Works.  General  Botha  protested 
against  the  nominations  to  the  Upper  House  on  the  ground  that 
its  members  were  not  men  of  representative  weight  and  that 
there  was  a  likelihood  of  conflict  between  the  two  houses ;  but 
Lord  Selbome  denied  both  pleas  and  strongly  defended  his 
choice.  At  a  banquet  given  in  honour  of  the  new  Ministry 
General  Botha's  speech  created  an  excellent  impression  among 
all  parties.  British  interests,  he  said,  would  be  absolutely  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  Cabinet.  The  world  would  see  that 
the  Ministry  was  as  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  flag  as  any 
Ministry  could  be.  They  in  the  Transvaal  were  actuated  by 
feehngs  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  King  and  the  British  Government 
for  having  entrusted  the  Transvaal,  in  a  manner  unequalled  in 
history,  with  the  grant  of  a  free  constitution.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  Boers  to  forget  that  generosity.  Directly  responsible 
government  was  granted  to  the  Orange  River  Colony  they 
would  begin  working  towards  a  united  South  Africa.  He  denied 
that  the  Ministry  sought  to  cripple  the  mines ;  they  would  de- 
vote their  efforts  to  encouraging  and  helping  the  industry. 
With  regard  to  labour  they  would  not  take  any  extreme  measures. 
Other  speeches  were  made  advocating  racial  unity  and  common 
effort  for  the  good  of  South  Africa. 
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A  brief  session  of  two  days  was  held  in  March  and  Parlia- 
ment prorogued,  chiefly  to  permit  the  Prime  Minister  to  attend 
the  Imperial  Conference  (p.  91  sqq,).  The  chief  features  of  the 
short  session  were  the  passing  of  the  Asiatic  Begistration  Bill 
— which  was  vetoed  by  the  Imperial  Government  pending  the 
grant  of  responsible  government — and  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Progressive  Opposition  to  force  the  Government  to  declare 
their  labour  policy.  The  debates  were  not  without  heat,  but 
showed  high  Parhamentary  ability,  the  principal  speakers  being 
Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  Sir  George  Farrar,  General  Botha  and 
Mr.  Smuts.  Johannesburg  gave  a  banquet  to  the  Ministry  at 
the  close  of  the  session,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  and 
representatives  of  the  mining  and  commercial  interests  attend- 
ing. General  Botha  made  a  remarkable  speech,  the  keynote  of 
which  was  that  however  much  they  might  differ  politically  they 
should  work  together  socially.  Now  that  they  were  under  one 
flag  and  subjects  of  one  Empire  let  their  quarrels  cease  and  let 
all  meet  together  to  adjust  their  differences.  The  significance 
of  the  banquet  lay  in  the  evidence  it  afforded  that  the  political 
gulf  between  the  urban  and  country  interests  would  be  bridged 
over  under  the  new  system  of  government. 

During  General  Botha's  absence  in  London  there  was  a  lull 
in  Transvaal  politics,  except  for  a  vigorous  agitation  among  the 
British  Indians  against  the  Asiatic  Begistration  Bill,  which  Lord 
Selborne  had  reserved  for  the  royal  assent  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Constitution.      It  was  entitled  "An  Act  to 
place  restrictions  on  immigration  into  the  Colony  (Transvaal), 
to  provide  for  the  removal  therefrom  of  prohibited  immigrants, 
and  to  establish  and  maintain  an  Immigration  Department.'* 
Undesirables  of  any  and  every  class,  European  and  Asiatic,  come 
within  the  definition  of  prohibited  immigrants.     The  Act  pro- 
vides  that  any  person  unable  to  write  out  and  sign  in  the 
characters  of  a  European  language,  or  in  Yiddish,  an  application 
for  permission  to  enter  the  Transvaal,  or  any  other  document 
an  immigration  officer  may  require,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter. 
Nor  shall  any  person  without  means  of  support  for  a  reasonable 
time  or  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  nor  any  person  living 
by  her  own  acts  or  those  of  others  on  immorality,  nor  any 
criminal,  lunatic,  leper  or  other  person  suffering  from  loath- 
some and  dangerous  disease,  nor  any  person  likely  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  good  government  of  the  Colony.     Every  pro- 
hibited immigrant  found  in  the  Transvaal  is  made  liable  to  a 
fine  of  100/.  and  six  months*  imprisonment  and  deportation,  and 
arrests  may  be  made  without  warrant.     Aiders  and  abettors  of 
such  prohibited  persons  are  subject  to  heavy  fines  and  imprison- 
ment, and  all  hotel,  boarding  and  lodging-house  keepers  must 
keep  a  record  of  all  guests.     The  method  of  registration  involved 
identification  by  means  of  finger  prints.     The  Indians,  of  whom 
there   were   some   7,000,  many  of    them   holding   invahd   re- 
gistration  certificates,  in  which    it  appears  there   bad  been  i^ 
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traffic  which  had  enabled  the  community  to  be  reinforced  largely 
from  Natal  and  East  ports,  resolved,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Gandhi,  to  refuse  the  new  permits  and  go  to  jail  rather  than 
observe  the  law.  They  objected  to  it  partly  as  injuring  them 
economically  and  partly  as  subjecting  them  to  indignities  re- 
served for  criminals.  The  agitation  continued  and  Mr.  Smuts 
warned  the  Indians  that  the  Government  would  enforce  the 
law ;  they  had  determined  to  make  the  Transvaal  a  white  man's 
country.  A  notice  was  issued  in  the  Gazette  that  after  Novem- 
ber 30  any  unregistered  Indian  over  sixteen  would  be  Uable  to 
arrest  and  deportation  ;  and  that  no  trading  licences  would  be 
issued  to  unregistered  Indians  after  December  31.  The  royal 
assent  was  given  to  the  Ordinance.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Indians  were  refusing  to  register,  and  the  Government,  with 
what  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  support  of  the  white  popu- 
lation, were  determined  to  enforce  the  Act. 

General  Botha  returned  from  the  Colonial  Conference  in  June, 
with  a  guarantee  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  a  loan  of 
5,000,000/.  (p.  223),  the  significance  of  which  was  that  it  enabled 
the  new  Government  to  proceed  independently  of  possible  pres- 
sure from  the  financial  houses.  On  the  resumption  of  the  session 
on  June  14,  he  announced  that  the  Labour  (Chinese)  Ordinance 
would  not  be  re-enacted  and  that  the  Chinese  would  be  sent 
home  immediately  on  the  expiry  of  their  contracts.  The 
Government  were  convinced  that  the  presence  of  the  Chinese 
was  in  the  highest  degree  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  supply  of  native  labour  had  for  some  time 
exceeded  the  demand.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  contracts 
of  16,000  Chinese  would  expire.  The  Government  Native 
Labour  Bureau  would  superintend  the  recruiting.  There  would 
be  a  Bureau  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  and  Zululand  would  be 
available  as  well  as  the  East  Coast.  The  Government  believed 
repatriation  of  the  Chinese  would  lead  to  an  increased  employ- 
ment of  whites  and  more  extensive  use  of  mechanical  appliances. 
The  Companies  and  Gold  Laws  Legislation  would  be  dealt  with 
in  1908.  The  Government,  General  Botha  announced,  had 
given  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the  Customs  Union,  to  which, 
however,  it  was  not  in  principle  opposed.  This  statement  of 
policy  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Sir  George  Farrar  and  as 
strongly  defended  by  Mr.  Rissik,  who  as  Minister  of  Native 
Affairs  devoted  himself  to  proving  that  the  repatriation  of  the 
Chinese  could  be  no  injury  to  the  mining  industry,  because  of 
the  vast  number  of  natives  available.  (Tcneral  Botha  flatly 
denied  the  Opposition  charge  that  repatriation  and  the 
5,000,000/.  Imperial  guarantee  represented  a  bargain  with  the 
Home  Government.  The  debate  extended  over  several  days, 
and  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  the  complete 
support  of  the  Boers  in  Chinese  repatriation.  The  first  steamer, 
carrying  2,000  Chinese,  sailed  early  in  July,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  over  14,000  had  returned  to  their  homes.     The  estimates 
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put  before  the  Assembly  showed  a  deficit  of  118,000Z.  The 
Treasurer  stated  that  the  intercolonial  railway  revenue  had 
declined  by  600,000^.  and  that  of  the  Transvaal  by  328,000Z. 
A  portion  of  the  5,000,000Z.  loan  might  be  required  for  the  Land 
Bank  and  the  Intercolonial  Railway  Council.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  must  be  one  of  drastic  economy.  Mining  being  a 
perishable  industry  the  revenue  from  that  source  would  be 
earmarked  for  fostering  more  staple  industries.  Bills  were 
introduced  on  education  and  the  liquor  question,  the  latter 
measure  giving  facilities  for  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  natives, 
for  the  purpose,  it  was  alleged,  of  attracting ^hem  to  the  Band. 
A  motion  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  in  August  for  the  pur- 
chase and  presentation  to  the  King  of  the  Cullinan  diamond 
(p.  247).  At  the  close  of  the  session  progress  was  made  in  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Civil  Service  and  complaints  were  heard 
that  English  officials  were  displaced  by  Boers ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment defence  was  a  denial  that  racial  considerations  had  entered 
into  the  changes,  economy  being  the  sole  cause.  A  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  state  of  Transvaal  industries. 
The  Government  also  appointed  in  April  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  white  and  native  labour  on  the  Band 
and  the  use  of  machinery  as  substitutes  for  Chinese  labour. 
Mr.  Cresswell  was  given  a  place,  and  because  of  the  definite  line 
he  had  taken  against  the  Chinese  system  his  appointment  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  the  mining  interest,  which  was  however 
represented  on  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Francke,  of  the  Goerz 
group. 

The  total  number  of  Chinese  on  the  Band  on  June  30  was 
51,497.  The  total  on  December  31  was  35,676.  The  gold 
output  for  the  year  (ending  Dec.  31)  was  583,526  ozs.  valued  at 
2,478,659Z.  A  strike  of  white  miners  broke  out  in  May  and 
presented  the  usual  trade  union  features.  In  the  main  it  was 
unsuccessful  because  of  the  abundance  of  unemployed  labour, 
due  to  the  severe  depression  that  ruled  in  the  Transvaal  as 
elsewhere  in  South  Africa.  There  was  some  rioting,  which  was 
checked  by  cavahry  demonstrtitions  on  the  Band.  Later  in  the 
year  there  were,  among  some  of  the  Chinese,  riots  and  disorders 
of  the  kind  recorded  in  previous  years. 

A  Bill  was  introduced  abolishing  the  access  of  natives  to  the 
Law  Courts  on  certain  matters  where  a  decision  had  been  given 
by  a  paramount  chief,  and  giving  powers  to  appoint,  depose, 
and  intern  chiefs  and  headmen,  and  transfer  tribes  and  indivi- 
duals from  one  district  to  another.  It  was  withdrawn,  however, 
in  view  of  objections  apprehended  from  the  Home  Government. 
A  further  Bill  re-established  the  Field  Cornet  system  of  the  former 
Bepublic. 

In  the  Orange  River  Colony  interest  was  thrown  forward  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year  to  the  expected  grant  of  a  Constitu- 
tion. There  are  no  incidents  of  importance  to  record  prior  to 
the  issue  of  Letters  Patent   establishing  responsible  govern- 
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merit — dated  June  5,  1907.  Substantially  they  follow  those 
framed  for  the  Transvaal.  They  provided  for  a  Legislative 
Council  of  eleven  members  summoned  by  the  Qovemor,  but  it 
may  become  elective  at  the  end  of  four  years  from  its  first  sitting 
if  a  law  be  passed  providing  for  its  election :  also  for  a  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  thirty-eight  members,  being  white  male 
British  subjects  elected  by  adult  voters  on  a  six  months*  re- 
sidential quaUfication,  the  electoral  divisions  to  be  settled  by 
Conmiissioners  and  the  registration  of  voters  to  be  biennial. 
The  duration  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  of  any  elected 
Legislative  Council  is  to  be  five  years.  An  oath  (or  affirma- 
tion) of  allegiance  to  the  Crown  is  required.  The  Speaker  has 
a  casting  vote.  Members  are  to  be  .paid  21.  per  day  of  actual 
attendance,  or  not  more  than  300il.  in  any  one  year.  Debates 
must  be  in  English  or  Dutch  and  proceedings  recorded  in  both 
languages.  The  Governor  must  reserve  for  the  Crown  (1)  any 
law  restrictive  or  disabling  affecting  persons  not  of  European 
birth  or  descent ;  (2)  any  law  repealing  or  altering  the  letters 
patent.  On  the  subject  of  native  administration  the  Governor 
IS  empowered  to  exercise  over  all  chiefs  and  natives  the  authority 
and  power  vested  in  him  as  Paramount  Chief,  and  may  at  any 
time  summon  an  assembly  of  native  chiefs ;  and  it  is  provided 
that  **  no  lands  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  set  aside 
for  the  occupation  of  natives  shall  be  alienated  or  in  any  way 
diverted  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  set  apart  other- 
wise than  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature.** 
A  Board  of  three  members  was  to  be  established  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Lands  Settlement  Ordinance,  1902.  The  Legislative 
Council  has  no  power  to  alter  any  money  Bill.  The  Legislative 
Assembly  cannot  by  law,  vote  or  resolution,  appropriate  any 
revenue  or  impose  any  rate,  tax  or  duty,  unless  such  law,  etc., 
has  first  been  recommended  to  the  Assembly  by  message  of  the 
Governor. 

Mr.  Browne,  Treasurer,  in  presenting  his  statement  in  July, 
said  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  30  was  789,500Z.  and 
expenditure  779,210/.  Imports  for  the  year  ending  March  had 
increased  by  200,000Z.  and  exports  nearly  ^OOfiOOl. 

The  elections  took  place  in  November.  There  were  two 
parties,  the  Orangia  Unie  and  the  Constitutionalists.  General 
de  Wet,  for  the  Unie,  declared  that  there  was  no  racialism  out- 
side Bloemfontein  ;  the  Dutch  would  show  the  same  loyalty  to 
the  British  flag  as  they  had  done  in  defence  of  the  Eepublic. 
Mr.  Fischer  said  they  must  proceed  with  Federation  with  great 
caution  ;  Orangia  Unie  would  not  give  votes  to  natives,  and 
under  federation  would  not  consent  to  Natal  having  a  coolie 
vote  or  Cape  Colony  a  native  vote.  Declarations  against  giving 
the  franchise  to  natives  were  also  made  by  Constitutionalist 
candidates.  At  the  nominations  13  members  of  the  Orangia 
Unie  were  returned  unopposed.  There  were  23  contests,  the 
candidates  being  22   Orangia   Unie,  19   Independents,   and  7 
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Constitutionalists.  All  repudiated  the  idea  of  racialism  in 
politics.  The  Dutch  party,  Orangia  Unie,  gained  a  sweeping 
victory.  The  results  were  :  Orangia  Unie,  30  seats ;  Constitu- 
tionalists, 4 ;  Independents,  4.  The  new  Ministry  was  composed 
of  Mr.  Fischer,  Premier  and  Colonial  Secretary ;  General 
Hertzog,  Attorney-General  and  Minister  of  Education;  Dr. 
Ramsbottom,  Treasurer ;  Mr.  Wessels,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Lands  and  Mines ;  and  General  de  Wet,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
A  Legislative  Council  was  constituted  of  11  members.  Five 
belonged  to  the  Orangia  Unie  party,  and  most  of  them  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  war.  The  others  were  5  Consti- 
tutionalists and  1  Independent.  At  the  opening  of  Parliament 
on  December  18,  Mr.  Marais  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
and  Mr.  Grobler  President  of  the  Council.  The  speech  of  the 
Governor,  Sir  H.  J.  Goold  Adams,  referred  to  notice  being  given 
of  the  termination  of  the  Intercolonial  Council.  The  Govern- 
ment would  participate  in  the  Customs  and  Eailway  Conference. 
Only  urgent  business  would  be  transacted  in  the  present  session. 
The  Speech  took  note  of  a  revival  of  agriculture  in  the  Colony. 
Parliament  was  shortly  afterwards  adjourned  until  May. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Intercolonial  Council  in  May,  Lord 
Selbome  said  that  since  the  preparation  of  the  estimates  the 
financial  situation  of  the  two  Colonies  had  increased  and  further 
reductions  would  be  necessary,  especially  in  the  constabulary. 
The  Budget  showed  a  deficit  of  180,000^.  on  the  year.  The 
estimates  for  1907-8  provided  for  a  reduction  of  revenue  and* 
expenditure  by  800,000/. 

In  Cape  Colony  severe  depression  has  prevailed.  Mr.  Walton's 
Budget  statement  showed  a  deficit  of  640,455Z.  on  the  accounts 
for  1906-7.  For  1907-8  the  expenditure  was  estimated  at 
8,062,861Z.  and  the  revenue  at  7,704,000/.,  a  deficit  of  298,261/. 
The  revenue  had  fallen  in  four  years  from  11,000,000/.  to  7,000,000/. 
The  year's  deficiency  on  the  railways,  which  he  would  put  on 
a  conimercially  paying  basis,  was  218,000/.  and  on  other 
services  421,000/.  Retrenchment  and  reductions  would  be  made 
in  the  Civil  Service  to  the  extent  of  355,000/.  He  proposed  an 
addition  to  the  income  tax  which  would  be  15d,  on  incomes  over 
10,000/.,  18d.  on  incomes  over  20,000/.  and  up  to  100,000/.,  and 
21d.  above  100,000/.  These  proposals  were  modified  by  a  tax 
of  10  per  cent,  and  the  profits  of  mining  companies  over  50,000/., 
such  companies  to  be  exempt  from  income  tax.  Strong  objec- 
tion was  taken  to  these  proposals  by  the  De  Beers  Company,  but 
after  full  debate  they  were  approved  by  the  Assembly. 

On  September  12  a  political  crisis  arose,  the  Government 
being  twice  defeated  in  the  Legislative  Council.  Dr.  Jameson 
said  he  would  appeal  to  the  country  on  the  Constitutional  issue 
between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  and  announced  an  early 
dissolution.  Dr.  Jameson  issued  a  manifesto  asking  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  limiting  the  power  of  the 
Jliegislativ^  Council  and  inviting  the  co-operation  of  all  moderate 
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men  with  the  Progressives  in  the  formation  of  "the  South 
African  Unionist  party/*  the  term  Progressive  to  be  dropped. 
The  party  progranmie  would  be  development  of  South  African 
products  and  industries ;  equal  rights  for  all  civilised  men ; 
union  of  the  European  races  and  the  union  of  the  South  African 
Colonies.  A  counter-manifesto  by  Mr.  Merriman  attacked  the 
Government  for  inefficiency.  His  party — the  Bond — stood  for 
a  South  African  conmionwealth  under  the  British  flag  and  a 
common  nationality  by  fusion  of  the  races  such  as  was  in  pro- 
gress in  the  Transvaal.  The  return  of  Mr.  Schreiner,  the  ex- 
Premier,  to  public  life  was  announced  as  a  fact  of  future 
importance.  He  declared  himself  to  be  an  Independent,  offering 
discriminating  praise  and  criticisna  of  both  parties. 

In  opening  his  election  campaign  Mr.  Schreiner  said  he  did 
not  favour  unification  and  immediate  federation  was  impossible. 
A  customs  union  would  be  unsatisfactory,  and  he  urged  a  policy 
of  reasonable  Protection.  He  was  in  favour  of  political  privi- 
leges to  all  civilised  persons,  irrespective  of  colour  and  asked 
for  a  coalition  in  the  next  Parliament.  The  idea  of  a  native 
franchise  drew  from  Mr.  Beyers,  of  the  Transvaal  Legislature, 
the  statement  that  if  it  were  carried  the  rest  of  South  Africa 
would  oppose  Federation  to  the  utmost.  Dr.  Jameson  opened 
his  campaign  with  a  speech  of  a  defensive  character.  Dr. 
Abdurahman,  spokesman  for  the  coloured  organisations,  pro- 
tested against  the  attitude  of  the  Transvaal :  to  refuse  the  vote 
to  the  native  because  of  colour,  without  regard  to  his  status  as 
a  civilised  person,  was  fraught  with  danger  both  to  white  and 
black.  The  nominations  were  made  in  December,  but  at  the 
close  of  the  year  the  elections  were  not  concluded.  Trade  in 
the  Colony  did  not  revive  as  the  year  advanced  and  the  long- 
looked-for  recovery  had  not  set  in  at  its  close. 

Early  in  the  year  Dr.  Jameson  made  a  tour  through  the 
Transkei  territories  and  received  various  chiefs  who  expressed 
gratitude  for  the  carrying  out  of  native  reforms  in  regard  to 
higher  education.  Dr.  Jameson  said  the  Government  recognised 
the  right  of  every  one,  black  or  white,  to  rise  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation  and  advised  the  natives,  of  whom  there  were  too 
many  to  find  work  on  the  land,  to  go  out  to  work  in  the  mines, 
where  they  would  be  protected  by  Government  officers  and 
where  they  could  earn  money  for  food,  clothing  and  education. 
The  Transkeian  Native  Council  contributed  10,000Z.  in  instal- 
ments to  the  establishment  of  an  inter-State  native  college. 

The  Inter-Colonial  Defence  Commission  reported  in  July  in 
favour  of  a  combined  defence  scheme,  under  which  any  one 
Colony  could  requisition  troops  from  the  others,  and  each  should 
be  required  to  keep  a  fixed  number  of  men  for  service  outside 
its  own  borders, — the  figures  being,  Cape  Colony,  1,500  ;  Trans- 
vaal, 1,000;  Orange  River  Colony,  500;  Natal,  500;  Rhodesia, 
200.  The  Report  also  advised  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
paid  force  for  service  anywhere  in  the  Empire, 
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Affairs  in  Bechuanaland  continued  quiet.  The  revenue  for 
1906-7  was  29,047^.  and  the  expenditure  77,111Z.,  the  deficiency 
being  met  by  an  Imperial  grant-in-aid.  The  Protectorate 
suffered  from  the. prevalent  depression  in  South  Africa.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  the  mcrease  of  the  hut  tax  from  IO5.  to  20s.  per 
hut  the  grant-in-aid  may  be  very  materially  reduced.  The 
total  value  of  the  trade  for  the  year  ending  December,  1906,  was 
118,322Z.  The  visit  of  the  High  Commissioner  last  spring 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  native  population.  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Panzera  is  now  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

Natal  has  suffered  from  severe  depression  and  a  revival  of 
apprehensions  of  a  rising  in  Zululand.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  Zulu  revolt  of  1906  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry  E.  McCallum, 
appointed  a  Commission,  on  which  Colonel  Eawson  sat  as  Im- 
perial Representative,  to  inquire  whether  legitimate  grounds  ex- 
isted for  native  discontent.  The  Commission  reported  unani- 
mously in  July,  1907,  and  it  appeared  that  some  5,000  natives 
directly  or  otherwise  gave  evidence,  besides  Europeans.  The 
Commissioners  declared  that  the  chasm  between  the  white  and 
black  races  had  been  broadening  for  years  and  that  the  attitude  of 
the  natives  was  one  of  distance  and  distrust.  In  their  inexact  and 
unreflective  way  they  attribute  all  their  troubles  to  the  Govern- 
ment. They  see  the  hand  of  the  Government  in  the  high  rents 
and  labour  demanded  by  the  landlords,  in  the  various  taxes  they 
have  to  pay,  in  the  many  passes  or  permits  they  have  to  be 
provided  with,  the  restrictive  unfamiliar  laws  to  which  they 
have  to  submit,  the  compulsory  service  they  have  to  perform  on 
public  works,  and  the  disintegration  of  their  tribal  and  family 
systems.  And  their  ability  to  meet  their  public  and  private 
obligations  has  been  lessened  by  loss  of  cattle  through  disease, 
of  crops  by  locusts,  by  the  neglect  of  cultivation  by  their  women, 
and  by  the  general  reduction  in  wages  and  openings  for  employ- 
ment. It  appeared  that  the  native  feeling  m  Natal  was  more 
acute  than  in  Zululand,  and  the  Commissioners  emphasise  **  the 
vital  necessity  of  reserving  more  of  Zululand  for  the  overflow 
from  Natal  as  well  as  for  the  natural  increase  of  the  resident 
population."  They  declare  that  our  rule  has  not  satisfied  any  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  native  community,  and  that  no 
marked  degree  of  progress  in  arts  and  morals  can  be  discovered 
as  due  to  direct  Government  action.  Past  policy  they  declared 
to  be  lacking  in  definiteness  and  consistency  of  action.  Efforts 
should  have  been  made  to. improve  the  calibre  of  the  chiefs;  to 
secure  the  more  economical  occupation  of  the  locations  ;  to  in- 
duce the  natives  to  become  better  cultivators ;  **  to  improve  the 
unsatisfactory  and  strained  relations  arising  from  high  rents 
between  landlords  and  tenants  ** ;  to  protect  the  natives  against 
the  spoliation  of  the  usurer,  and  to  **  bind  them  to  us  by  the 
ties  of  sentiment  and  self-interest.'*  The  late  rebellion  was 
**  primarily  a  revolt  against  restrictive  conditions,  assisted  by  a 
natural  desire,  common  enough  as  history  shows  among  native 
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peoples,  to  return  to  their  own  mode  of  tribal  and  family  life. 
The  Commissioners  recommend  that  Parliament  should  ^ant  a 
charter  creating  an  Advisory  Board  for  native  affairs  with  the 
Prime  Minister  as  head,  which  Board  should  consist  of  four 
official  and  three  unofficial  members,  and  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  prepare  native  legislation  after  consultation  with  the 
headmen  of  the  tribes.  Abolition  of  the  tribal  system,  it 
appears  from  the  Report,  is  not  yet  possible,  but  its  gradual 
disintegration  should  be  sought.  More  magistrates  should  be 
appointed,  native  chiefs  should  be  regarded  as  peace  officers  and 
chosen  for  fitness  as  well  as  because  of  their  descent,  and  the 
several  items  of  taxation  should  be  consolidated  into  an  in- 
creased hut  tax.  The  native  grievances  are  summarised  as 
follows:  (1)  excessive  rents  of  private  lands;  (2)  improper 
interference  by  Europeans  with  females ;  (3)  diminishing  con- 
trolling power  by  chiefs ;  (4)  multiplicity  of  passes  and  delay  in 
obtaining  them;  (5)  lack  of  facilities  for  exemption;  (6)  half- 
castes  to  have  legal  status  of  Europeans ;  (7)  representation  of 
native  views — the  more  advanced  asking  for  direct  representa- 
tion in  Parliament;  (8)  lack  of  educational  facilities;  (9)  in- 
sufficient promulgation  of  laws ;  (10)  delays  at  public  offices  and 
on  railways;  (11)  compulsory  labour  on  public  works.  The 
Commission  recommended  the  abolition  of  compulsory  labour 
concurrently  with  the  consolidation  of  taxation ;  necessary 
labour  could  be  recruited  and  paid  for  at  market  rates. 

During  the  sittings  of  the  Commission  and  thereafter  the 
Government  were  dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  the  rebellion  and 
there  were  various  illustrative  incidents.  Among  them  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  noted.  A  half-brother  of  Dinizulu  and  the  youngest 
son  of  Cetewayo  was  appointed  chief  in  February  of  two  tribes 
in  Zululand.  Sambeli,  a  brother  of  the  chief  Qobizembi,  was 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment  for  sedition.  It  was  re- 
ported by  a  chief,  summoned  for  saying  that  the  whites  were 
killing  the  blacks  by  the  poll  tax  and  that  he  had  been  visiting 
Dinizulu  and  Bambaata,  that  the  latter  had  not  been  killed  in 
the  war  of  1906.  In  April  four  of  Dinizulu's  indunas  were  ar- 
rested for  being  implicated  in  the  concealment  of  rebels.  Three 
natives  were  executed  in  July  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Veal  dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  1906.  Sitsitsheli,  a  loyal  chief  in  Ukandhla, 
was  murdered  in  August  by  a  native.  Attacks  were  made  upon 
other  loyal  chiefs  ;  the  suggestion  being  that  their  murder  was 
sought  because  they  had  refused  to  join  the  rising  of  1906. 

In  March  Dinizulu  was  invited  to  come  to  Pietermaritzburg 
to  explain  his  alleged  harbouring  of  rebels,  the  possession  of 
unregistered  rifles  and  the  reception  of  rebel  emissaries.  Later 
in  the  year  symptoms  of  unrest  in  Zululand  were  locally  believed 
to  be  grave  and  Dinizulu  was  suspected  of  complicity.  In 
November  all  available  police  were  drafted  into  Zululand,  and 
early  in  December  the  Volunteers  were  mobilised  and  the 
Reserves  called  out  by  the  Government,  a  strong  force  with 
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guns  being  sent  north  to  Usutu,  where  Dinizolu's  kraal  was 
situated,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  him  and  overawing  the 
disafiFected.  Colonel  Sir  D.  McKenzie  was  in  command.  Dini- 
zulu  protested  his  wilHngness  to  come  forward  and  answer  any 
charge,  and  on  being  summoned  to  surrender  gave  himself  up 
and  was  brought  to  Colonel  McKenzie's  headquarters  at  Non- 
goma,  with  three  wives  and  a  large  following.  This  relieved 
what  looked  like  a  dangerous  situation,  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  preparation  by  declaring  martial  law  and  caUing 
out  all  available  troops.  Many  chiefs  followed  Dinizulu's  ex- 
ample and  severe  and  minatory  speeches  were  made  by  the 
Commandant.  Dinizulu  was  taken  to  Pietermaritzburg  to 
stand  his  trial  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  seemed  at  the 
close  of  the  year  that  there  would  be  no  fresh  native  outbreak. 
The  Natal  Government  issued  an  official  explanation  of  its  acts. 
After  giving  a  list  of  murders  and  outrages,  it  said  that  the  fact 
that  the  perpetrators  had  been  able  to  avoid  arrest  pointed  to 
a  secret  comoination  for  the  murder  of  loyal  chiefs  and  others. 
The  Government  was  aware  that  other  such  chiefs  had  been 
marked  down  for  murder.  No  other  course  was  open  to  the 
Gk)vemment  than  that  which  they  had  taken  if  law  and  order 
were  to  be  maintained.  The  preliminary  examination  of  Dini- 
soln  in  the  Pietermaritzburg  jail  was  proceeding  when  the  year 
ended. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Natal  Parliament  in  June  a  statement 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  to  the  effect  that  with  the 
establishment  of  responsible  government  in  the  Orange  Biver 
Colony  Natal  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  Federation.  The 
conduct  and  attitude  of  the  natives  was  then  satisfactory.  Ex- 
penditure was  in  excess  of  revenue  and  new  taxation  and 
economies  would  ^be  necessary.  The  Budget  statement  esti- 
mated the  revenue  for  1907-8  at  3,791,000/.  mcluding  150,000/. 
from  new  taxes,  giving  a  surplus  of  4,000Z.  Imports  amounted 
to  11,131,000/.  and  exports  to  9,601,000/.  There  was  a  net  loss 
on  railways  of  17,000/.  An  amendment  to  the  Touts  Act  was 
passed  allowing  the  Transvaal  mine-owners  to  recruit  native 
hbour  in  Natal,  under  certain  restrictions.  The  Governor,  Sir 
Henry  McCallum,  in  unveiling  in  February  a  monument  to  the 
Natal  Volunteers  who  fell  in  the  Boer  War,  said  the  sacrifices  of 
the  war  had  not  been  fruitless,  but  had  been  productive  of  better 
feeling  between  Briton  and  Boer.  The  consohdation  of  the 
white  races  was  necessary  for  white  supremacy. 

Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  the  new  Governor,  took  up  the  duties 
of  Governor  of  Natal  on  September  1,  and  in  a  speech  replying 
to  an  address  of  welcome  urged  political  and  administrative 
onion  upon  South  Africa. 

Impetus  was  given  to  the  movement  for  the  Federation  of  the 
South  African  Colonies  by  the  publication  in  July  of  a  long  and 
ably  reasoned  Memorandum  on  the  subject  by  Lord  Selbome, 
the  High  Commissioner.     The  Ministers  in  Cape  Colony  ex- 
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pressed  by  formal  minute  a  wish  that  the  High  Commissioner 
would  review  the  situation  in  such  a  manner  as  would  inform 
the  pubHc  of  the  issues ;  and  they  emphasised  the  multipUcity  of 
questions  that  arise  for  settlement  and  cannot  be  settled  except 
with  the  concurrence  of  one  or  more  of  the  South  African 
Governments.  Because  of  these  the  settlement  of  affairs  was 
retarded  and  friction  at  times  existed  and  must  continue  to  exist 
under  the  present  system.  Lord  Selborne  communicated  this 
request  to  the  other  Governments,  Natal,  Transvaal,  Orange 
River  Colony  and  Southern  Rhodesia — and  these  joined  in  the 
invitation,  though  with  reservations  of  a  non-committal  nature. 
Lord  Selborne  then  drew  up  a  Review  of  the  Present  Mutual 
Relations  of  the  British  South  African  Colonies,  which  should 
be  studied  in  its  entirety  in  the  Blue  Book  (Cd.  3564).  Opening 
with  a  description  of  the  historical  causes  of  South  African  dis- 
union, which  deals  pointedly  with  the  impatience  of  the  white 
population  with  Imperial  control,  which  has  varied  in  nature 
and  intensity  according  to  the  pohtical  ideals  of  its  representa- 
tives in  South  Africa,  Lord  Selborne  attributes  the  fissiparous 
tendencies  in  South  Africa  of  the  past  to  the  desire  of  the  im- 
migrants for  political  separation  from  the  coast  colonies,  which 
in  practice  were  ruled  from  London.  Had  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment felt  able  to  impose  upon  South  Africa  the  responsibilities 
and  privileges  of  self-government  before  the  inland  immigration 
set  in,  the  people  of  South  Africa  would  have  been  held  together 
by  the  necessities  of  their  common  defence.  At  that  period  the 
idea  6f  the  Imperial  Government  was  not  how  they  could  best 
make  a  nation  of  South  Africa  but  how  they  could  restrict  their 
liabilities,  consistently  with  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
in  the  settled  districts.  Therefore  they  left  the  pioneers  to  go 
their  own  way,  set  limits  to  their  own  responsibilities  and  en- 
couraged the  formation  of  States  beyond  their  own  borders. 
Thus  the  Orange  Free  State,  the  Transvaal,  and  Natal  came 
into  being.  Natal,  however,  remaining  dependent  upon  British 
Sovereignty.  Foreseeing  the  evils  of  separation  Sir  George  Grey 
took  advantage  of  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  Orange  River 
Volksraad  in  1858,  **  for  union  or  alliance  with  Cape  Colony 
either  on  a  plan  of  Federation  or  otherwise,"  and  urged  this 
policy  on  the  Imperial  Government ;  but  his  efforts  were  repulsed 
by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  who  informed  him 
that  '*  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  not  prepared  to  depart 
from  the  settled  poUcy  of  their  predecessor,  by  advising  the  re- 
sumption of  British  Sovereignty  in  any  shape  over  the  Orange 
Free  State."  The  golden  opportunity  was  lost.  Lord  Carnar- 
von in  187G,  inspirited  by  the  success  of  the  Federation  of  the 
Canadian  Provinces,  sought  to  impose  Federation  on  South 
Africa,  but  the  Colonies  and  Republics  would  accept  no  guid- 
ance from  without  and  the  matter  was  so  mismanaged  that  the 
permissive  Federation  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament 
was  of  non-effect  and  expired  by  efHux  of  time. 
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Lord  Sel borne  argues  that  it  is  now  for  South  Africa  itself 
to  put  forward  the  policy  of  union.  Two  alternatives  confront 
the  Colonies.  They  may  aspire  to  a  continued  independent  ex- 
istence for  each  Colony  and  take  the  chance  of  having  to  settle 
some  disputes  between  the  various  Colonies  by  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword.  If  they  recoil  from  that  they  must  be  content 
that  their  disputes  be  settled  by  the  High  Commissioner,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  London, 
which  in  turn  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Imperial  ParUa- 
ment,  and  that  means  conflict  of  opinion  between  South  Africa 
and  the  Imperial  authorities.  Lord  Selborne  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  results  of  disunion  in  South  Africa.  Taking  first 
the  question  of  railways  he  shows  by  a  historical  review  that 
the  competition  between  the  Delagoa  Bay  route  into  the 
Transvaal  and  that  from  Cape  and  Natal  ports  has  been  fruit- 
ful of  acute  friction,  and  by  the  closing  of  the  Drifts  by  the  late 
Mr.  Kruger  almost  led  to  war.  The  facts  in  this  portion  of  the 
Memorandum  are  too  numerous  and  complex  for  summary 
here.  In  a  covering  despatch  Lord  Selborne  expresses  their 
meaning  in  a  striking  passage.  There  is  no  question  so  preg- 
nant with  danger  as  that  q|  the  railways.  ''  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  a  field  more  thickly  sown  with  the  seed  of 
future  quarrel  and  strife  does  not  exist.'*  As  long  as  the 
governments  of  the  five  colonies  are  separate  and  independent 
their  railway  interests  are  distinct  and  absolutely  incompatible. 
There  is  a  competitive  struggle  between  the  ports  of  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal  to  snatch  from  each  other  every  ton  of  goods 
that  can  be  snatched.  The  Orange  Biver  desires  all  the  goods 
it  can  to  pass  to  the  Transvaal  through  its  territory  ;  the  Cape 
Colony  loses  revenue  on  every  ton  of  goods  that  does  pass  thus ; 
while  the  interests  of  the  Transvaal  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  Orange  Biver,  and  it  loses  on 
goods  which  enter  by  any  other  route  than  that  of  Delagoa 
Bay.  That  is  why  President  Kruger  closed  the  Drifts  in  1895  ; 
and  the  position  to-day  is  what  it  then  was.  **  This  divergence, 
this  conflict  of  railway  interests,  would  vanish  like  a  foul  mist 
before  the  sun  of  South  African  Federation,  but  no  other  force 
can  dissipate  it."  In  a  long  and  remarkable  passage,  drawn 
from  the  history  of  the  American  Colonies,  Lord  Selborne  shows 
that  unity  was  obtained  by  Washington  in  part  because  of  his 
handling  of  inter-State  questions  such  as  these,  and  the  moral  is 
pointed  that  only  by  similar  action  can  South  African  unity  be 
gained  and  the  fratricidal  perils  of  disunion  be  avoided.  Lord 
Selborne  next  passes  to  a  statement  of  the  results  of  disunion  on 
the  fiscal  policy  of  South  Africa,  where  there  is  union  of  a  kind 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  case.  He  traces 
the  history  of  the  Customs  Conferences  since  the  first  and 
abortive  Conference  of  1888.  But  the  Conference  is  held 
together  only  by  fear  of  the  consequences  of  failure.  Befusal  of 
one  of  the  parties  to  agree  on  any  point  would  produce  a  dead- 
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lock.  As  the  covering  despatch  argues,  the  Customs  Conven- 
tion does  not  represent  a  South  African  Customs  policy,  it  is  a 
compromise  between  five  Colonial  Customs  policies,  almost  uni- 
versally disliked,  tolerated  only  because  men  shrink  aghast  from 
the  consequences  of  a  disruption  of  the  Convention.  Then 
again  there  are  five  systems  of  law  and  five  systems  of  defence 
— the  maximum  of  expense  and  the  minimum  of  return.  There 
is  no  South  African  Court  of  Appeal,  and  therefore  no  harmonis- 
ing co-ordination  of  South  Afncan  law.  The  Police,  Military 
and  Volunteers  are  in  the  aggregate  a  formidable  force,  but 
in  the  event  of  a  crisis  there  is  no  machinery  for  applying  that 
force  instantly  at  the  point  of  danger. 

Discussing  disunion  as  affecting  the  nature  and  labour  ques- 
tions, Lord  Selbome's  postulate  is  that  there  is  a  large  element 
of  truth  in  the  maxim  that  native  problems  lie  at  the  root  of  idl 
South  African  questiona  The  responsibility  of  South  Africans 
is  not  merely  that  of  enforcing  order,  but  also  the  far  higher  and 
more  difficult  one  of  raising  the  native  in  the  scale  of  civilisation 
(we  give  the  effect,  not  the  actual  language  of  an  elaborate 
argument).  Yet  there  are  five  or  six  different  native  adminis- 
trations, with  differing  and  in  part  inconsistent  policies.  As  to 
labour,  industry  is  hampered  by  the  existence  of  different  labour 
laws.  The  labour  supply  should  be  regulated  by  one  authority 
and  for  South  Africa  as  a  whole.  What  is  going  to  be  the 
policy  of  South  Africa  to  the  Asiatics,  to  the  coloured  people, 
to  the  natives?  In  each  division  of  the  racial  question  the 
poUcy  of  one  Colony  differs  from  that  of  the  other.  How  is  it 
possible  that  the  non-white  peoples  can  be  content,  when  sub- 
ject to  divergent  and  contradictory  rules,  yet  knowing  that  each 
colony  owns  allegiance  to  our  King?  **  All  South  Africans  are 
agreed  that  the  native  question  is  at  once  the  most  important 
and  the  most  profoundly  difficult  question  which  confronts 
themselves  and  their  children ;  but,  by  the  perpetuation  of  five 
or  six  totally  different  native  administrations  and  policies,  they 
are  doing  all  that  is  in  their  power  to  make  the  question  more 
grave  and  the  problem  more  difficult."  Passing  to  the  effect  of 
disunion  on  the  economic  affairs  of  South  Africa,  Lord  Selborne 
contends  that  political  disunion  is  a  drag  on  business ;  not  until 
South  Africa  has  had  twenty  years  of  united  government  will  it 
be  possible  even  to  guess  how  far  her  prosperity  will  develop. 
What  South  Africa  needs  is  political  stability.  From  what 
calamities  would  not  the  country  have  been  saved  if  fifty  or  even 
thirty  years  ago  the  Federation  of  South  Africa  had  been 
accomplished ;  shall  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  children  of  South 
Africa  hereafter  to  ask  themselves  the  same  question  ? 

It  is  desirable  to  group  together  such  observations  of  leading 
South  Africans  and  such  incidents  of  the  year  as  throw  light 
upon  the  reception  and  effect  of  this  Memorandum.  A  Con- 
gress of  the  Cape  Bond  was  held  at  Middleburgh  in  March 
when  federation  was  discussed,  the  note  of  the  proceedings  being 
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that  the  Bond  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  federation,  but 
that  the  demand  for  it  must  be  general.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  declaring  that  no  practical  steps  should  be  taken  for 
political  union  until  responsible  government  came  into  opera- 
tion in  the  Orange  River  Colony.  In  a  speech  in  May,  Mr. 
Merriman  advocated  federation  on  the  Swiss  model,  rather 
than  on  that  of  Canada,  and  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a 
referendum  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Moor,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Natal,  interviewed  in  June, 
said  a  supreme  effort  should  be  made  towards  federation.  Mr. 
Walton,  the  Cape  Treasurer,  advocated  unification  not  federa- 
tion. The  Colonies  could  not,  he  argued,  afford  the  latter;  the 
sacrifices  needed  for  unification  would  be  infinitesimal  by  com- 
parison with  the  advantages  to  be  gained.  Sir  George  Farrar, 
as  leader  of  the  Transvaal  Opposition,  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  union,  but  said  that  South  Africa  did  not  contain 
sufficient  men  of  leisure  and  ability  to  fill  a  Federal  Parliament 
as  well  as  State  Parliaments.  The  first  step  towards  South 
African  union  was  the  preservation  of  the  existing  Customs 
Convention  at  the  1908  Conference.  He  deprecated  the  clamour 
for  protection  of  the  Transvaal  as  against  the  other  South  African 
Colonies.  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  contributed  a  letter  in  November 
on  the  federation  question.  Without  unification  or  federation  the 
struggle  for  intercolonial  trade  would  be  more  acute  than  ever. 
If  the  Railway  and  Customs  Conferences  of  1908  failed  the  Trans- 
vaal would  still  be  capable  of  immense  development ;  but  agita- 
tion and  ill-feeling  in  other  Colonies  would  not  inspire  investors 
with  confidence.  A  Central  Government  and  a  unified  Par- 
liament would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  Colonies,  and  he 
suggested  a  referendum  on  the  issue  of  uniting  the  groups  into 
a  dominion ;  the  moment  was  propitious  for  nationalities  with 
a  conmion  ancestry  to  seal  a  deed  of  national  brotherhood.  In 
the  Cape  House  of  Assembly  in  June  a  resolution  was  moved 
expressing  the  hope  that  federation  would  follow  the  grant  of  re- 
sponsible government  to  the  Orange  River  Colony.  The  motion 
was  passed  unanimously.  Mr.  Hull,  the  Transvaal  Treasurer, 
visited  Cape  Colony  in  October,  and  in  an  address  to  the  Bond 
attributed  South  African  troubles  to  wild  extravagance.  He 
advocated  rigid  economy,  criticised  the  proposed  Customs  and 
Railway  Conferences  as  makeshifts,  and  said  he  hoped  to  see 
established  a  Parliament  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  It  was 
observed  in  the  discussions  on  federation  that  the  Afrikanders 
pressed  it  while  the  non-Afrikander  element  maintained  a  certain 
reserve.  But  broadly  put,  it  may  be  said  that  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  federation  or  unification  formed  the  keynote  of 
South  African  political  oratory  during  the  year,  whether  from 
Dutch  or  non-Dutch  speakers. 

Rhodesia  still  marks  time,  and  the  differences  between  the 
settlers  and  the  British  South  Africa  Company  are  still  open. 
Representatives  of  the  Matabeleland  settlers  conferred  in  Octo- 
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ber  with  Directors  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  then 
visiting  the  country,  and  asked  for  popular  representation.  The 
Directors  were  reported  to  have  favoured  Federation  but  not  to 
have  agreed  with  the  settlers  on  other  points.  In  a  speech  in 
Novemoer,  Dr.  Jameson  said  that  negotiations  between  the 
Directors  and  the  settlers  had  been  satisfactory.  The  former 
found  evidence  of  healthy  growth  in  the  country,  but  share- 
holders were  asking  where  were  the  dividends.  He  was  con- 
fident that  the  country  was  about  to  pay  its  way  and  had  a 
great  future.  In  the  Rhodesian  Legislative  Council  in  May  a 
resolution  was  defeated,  calling  for  a  settlement  of  accounts  and 
differences  with  the  Company,  and  asking  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  extend  representative  government  to  Rhodesia.  The 
new  gold  field,  Felixburg,  was  situated  about  fifty  miles  north 
of  Victoria.  There  was  a  main  reef  and  several  parallel  reefs. 
Seven  hundred  claims  had  been  located  and  the  South  Africa 
Company's  Mining  Commissioner  reported  that  the  quartz  was 
of  high  value.  The  capital  of  Western  Rhodesia  has  been 
changed  from  Kalomo  to  Livingstone. 

In  Southern  Rhodesia  the  estimate  of  revenue  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1908,  was  556,750Z.  and  expenditure  556,392/., 
and  on  the  latter  substantial  savings  were  effected.  The  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  on  September  29,  1907,  were  14,018,  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  towns,  but  an  increase  in  the  rural  or  producmg 
population.  For  North-Eastern  Rhodesia  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure (March,  1908)  was  54,8461,  and  revenue  22,500/. 
Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  amalgamation  of  this 
area,  and  fusion  of  staffs,  with  North-Western  Rhodesia,  where 
the  estimated  expenditure  was  (March,  1908)  109,111/.  and 
revenue  65,180/.  The  capital  of  the  latter  region  is  now  at 
Livingstone,  near  the  Victoria  Falls.  These  falls  are  being 
utilised  for  electric  power  for  the  Rand  and  other  centres,  an 
additional  plant  being  laid  down.  The  British  South  African 
Company  report  that  the  country  shows  **  marked  and  general 
prosperity**  and  that  the  ** mining  and  farming  industries  con- 
tinue to  expand.**  In  Southern  Rhodesia  the  demand  for  labour 
(native)  exceeds  the  supply,  and  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  recruiting  in  Nyassaland.  The  mining  industries  for  South- 
em  Rhodesia  showed  for  1907  the  following  figures,  in  each  case 
an  increase  on  preceding  years :  gold,  2,601,830  ounces  ;  silver, 
445,678  ounces ;  lead,  2,501  tons ;  coal,  422,615  tons ;  chrome 
iron,  11,663  tons ;  diamonds,  6,211  carats ;  other  precious  stones, 
57,976  carats.  The  Company's  report  on  land  and  agriculture 
is  in  an  optimistic  strain  and  speaks  of  prospective  arrangements 
with  General  Booth  for  the  co-operation  of  the  Salvation  Army 
in  the  work  of  settling  emigrants  in  Rhodesia.  A  vigorous 
immigration  policy  is  foreshadowed.  The  railway  from  Broken 
Hill  is  to  be  extended  to  a  point  on  the  border  of  the  Congo 
Free  State  and  thence  along  the  series  of  Katanga  cop- 
per mines  to  Ruwe.  230  miles  within  Congo  territory.     This 
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will  complete  the  Trunk  Line  from  south  to  north  and  hnk  the 
Bhodesian  system  with  the  Congo-Katanga  Railways.  The 
traffic  receipts  on  all  sections  of  the  line  were  progressive,  but  on 
the  last  financial  year  (March  31,  1907)  were  300,000/.  short  of 
the  522,659/.  of  the  Company's  guaranteed  interest  on  railway 
debentures.  During  the  year  a  Visiting  Commission,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Henry  Birchenough,  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Dr. 
L.  S.  Jameson,  and  Mr.  Bouchier  Hawksley,  travelled  through 
the  country  and  investigated  complaints  made  by  the  settlers 
against  the  administrative  and  commercial  policy  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  Commissioners  were  well  received  and  were  able  to 
adjust  minor  matters,  besides  making  a  declaration  of  policy 
which  apparently  satisfied  their  critics.  Briefly  this  new  policy 
is  the  promotion  of  emigration,  colonisation  and  settlement 
with  greater  facihties  and  on  more  advantageous  conditions 
than  before.  The  Commission  was  satisfied  that  *'  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  adoption  of  a  vigorous  policy  of  development  upon 
broad  lines."  For  this  new  capital  would  be  required,  and  the 
Board  recommended  at  its  meeting  in  February,  19N08,  that 
3,000,000/.  new  capital  should  be  raised — 1,000,000  new  shares 
to  be  offered  to  shareholders  immediately  for  subscription  at  par, 
in  proportion  to  their  holdings,  with  the  option  to  take  up 
2,000,000  further  shares  at  par.  This  proposal  was  approved,  but 
the  applications  for  new  shares  being  insufficient,  it  was  modi- 
fied. The  result  belongs  to  the  record  of  1908.  The  Commission 
also  reported  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  Southern  Rho- 
desia to  become  a  self-governing  Colony,  though  the  Company 
will  welcome  the  day  when  that  step  can  be  taken.  Sir  Wm. 
Milton  has  been  reappointed  Administrator  of  Southern  Rho- 
desia. Mr.  Robert  Codrington  is  Administrator  of  North- 
West  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Wallace  of  North-East  Rhodesia. 

Swaziland. — Mr.  R  T.  Corydon  was  appointed  in  March 
Resident  Commissioner.  Affairs  in  the  country  have  been  quiet, 
but  there  has  been  some  native  discontent  on  the  land  question, 
and  a  deputation  of  chiefs  was  sent  to  London,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  previously  informed  that  their  mission  would  be 
fruitless — as  it  proved  to  be. 


II.  EGYPT  AND  THE  SOUDAN. 

That  affairs  in  Egypt  have  ^ven  less  cause  for  anxiety  than 
any  during  the  preceding  year  will  be  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
the  chief  incident  of  1907  was  the  resignation,  solely  from  reasons 
of  health,  of  Lord  Cromer  (p.  BOX  and  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Eldon  Gorst  as  his  successor.     Lord  Cromer  took  leave  of  Egypt 
on  May  4,  when  there  was  a  great  farewell  demonstration  at  the 
Opera  House  at  Cairo,  all  sections  of  the  community,  European 
and  Egyptian,  official  and  non-official,  being  represented.     Liord 
Cromer  delivered  a  remarkable  speech,  a  translation  of  which  in 
Arabic  made  a  deep  impression  in  Egypt.      After  cordial  tributes 
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to  the  late  and  the  present  Khedive  and  acknowledgments  of 
the  pablic  services  of  various  Egyptian  Ministers,  he  said  that 
when  he  first  came  to  Egypt  he  had  two  main  objects  in  view 
— the  restoration  of  a  good  understanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  improvement  of  the  administration 
of  Egypt.  The  first  had  been  achieved,  and  the  happiest  day  of 
his  life  was  that  on  which  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  was 
signed.  With  regard  to  the  second,  he  reviewed  reforms  which 
he  claimed  to  have  resulted  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  ad- 
vancement of  the  people  as  well  as  to  have  contributed  to  their 
material  prosperity.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  every  one 
was  now  equal  before  the  law.  Justice  could  no  longer  be 
bought  and  sold.  The  most  humble  member  of  society  could 
now  reap  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  The  fertilising  water  of 
the  Nile  was  now  distributed  impartially  to  prince  and  peasant 
alike.  In  elementary,  technical  and  female  education  much 
progress  had  been  made,  notwithstanding  that  the  funds  at  the 
service  of  the  Government  had  in  the  past  been  barely  sufficient 
for  the  most  pressing  needs  of  administration.  Touching  upon 
certain  highly  satisfactory  declarations  by  the  Khedive,  Lord 
Cromer  associated  himself  with  them,  and  said  his  Highness 
could  do  a  great  deal  for  the  moral  advancement  of  his  people. 
He  could  stop  the  scandals  of  the  Wakfs'  administration, 
show  his  co-religionists  that  the  Mahomedan  law  courts 
could  be  reformed  without  shaking  the  pillars  of  the  Moslem 
faith,  and  could  sternly  repress  the  self-seekers  who  were  wont 
to  cluster  around  an  Oriental  Court,  and  thus  earn  the  gratitude 
and  respect  of  all  classes.  With  regard  to  the  future  the  first 
main  fact  of  the  Egyptian  situation  was  that  the  British  oc- 
cupation would  continue  indefinitely.  The  second  was  that 
during  the  occupation  the  British  Government  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  broad  lines  of  Egjrptian  administration ;  the 
present  system  of  Government  must  be  continued  notwith- 
standing defects  and  anomalies,  regardless  of ''  the  wholly  spuri- 
ous and  manufactured  demand  for  Parliamentary  institutions." 
Its  continuance  was  to  the  advantage  of  "the  blue-shirted 
fellaheen,"  whose  friend  he  was  and  on  whose  labours  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  really  depended ;  the  immediate  adoption 
of  the  political  programme  of  the  Nationalists  would,  he  was 
convinc^,  be  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  poorest  classes  of 
the  community.  The  address  concluded  with  an  appeal  for 
unity  among  all  sections  of  Europeans  and  Moslems  in  Egypt, 
for  the  furtherance  of  a  rational  government  of  the  country. 

The  Report  sent  from  Cairo  m  March  on  the  Finances  and 
Administration  of  Egypt  was  the  last  of  the  series  of  remarkable 
documents  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Cromer,  whose  annual  reviews 
of  the  condition  of  the  Nile  Valley  constitute  a  collection  of 

Klitical  literature  of  historic  value  and  permanent   interest. 
«pecting  the  Turco-Egyptian  frontier  Lord  Cromer  pointed 
out  that  the  question  of  Tabah  had  been  overestimated  (Annual 
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Register,  1906,  p.  409);  when  it  became  clear  that  the  Porte 
wished  the  Egyptian  frontier  to  be  traced  from  Eafeh  to 
Saez  the  matter  became  of  far  greater  import.  The  agreement 
of  October,  1906,  had  finally  settled  all  outstanding  questions. 
The  whole  incident  was  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  caused  some 
disturbance  of  the  very  friendly  relations  with  the  Porte,  "but 
neither  the  British  nor  the  Egyptian  authorities  were  in  any  de- 
gree responsible  for  raising  it.'*  The  control  of  the  Sinai  Penin- 
sula had  been  vested  in  Mr.  Jennings  Bramley,  and  the  whole 
area  put  under  the  Egyptian  War  Department,  with  a  British 
officer  of  the  Eg}rptian  army  as  Mudir  and  Conmiandant,  with 
headquarters  at  Nekhl,  and  Egyptian  nazirs  at  various  points 
and  a  British  Inspector  at  El-Arish,  administrative  improve- 
ments for  which  E.  7,000/.  had  been  provided  in  the  estimates. 
Lord  Cromer  entered  into  a  long  discussion  of  the  question  of 
Egyptian  nationalism.  Though  not  wholly  Pan-Islamic  it  was 
deeply  tinged  with  Pan-Islamism ;  Lord  Cromer  was,  however, 
by  no  means  convinced  that  Pan-Islamic  sympathies  extended 
very  deep  down  in  Egyptian  society.  Accepting  the  definition 
of  Pan-Islamism  as  a  combination  of  all  Moslems  to  defy  and 
resist  the  Christian  Powers,  Lord  Cromer  says  we  were  within 
measurable  distance  of  a  sporadic  outburst  of  fanaticism  in 
Egypt  in  1906.  The  temperament  of  the  lower  classes  is 
'*  eminently  mercurial,"  and  these  classes  had  been  lashed  into 
fury  by  inflammatory  and  mendacious  writings  in  the  Pan- 
Islamic  Press.  Numerous  reports  reached  him  of  threats  against 
Europeans,  and  for  some  Uttle  time  a  situation  of  real  danger 
existed.  As  Pan-Islamism  in  Egypt  meant  more  or  less  com- 
plete subserviency  to  the  Sultan  a  novel  element  was  thus 
introduced  into  Egyptian  political  life.  The  Arabi  revolt  was 
directed  against  Turkey  and  the  Turks ;  but  Egyptian  nation- 
alism has  no  wish  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  between  Turkey 
and  Egypt  but,  according  to  the  language  of  leaders,  merely  to 
maintain  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  Lord  Cromer  points 
out  that  this  has  not  been  impugned,  nor  does  it  appear  prob- 
able that  it  will  be  endangered  so  long  as  all  parties  to  the 
Firman  keep  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  rights. 
Secondly,  Pan-Islamism  connotes  a  recrudescence  of  racial  and 
religious  animosity,  and,  thirdly,  an  attempt  to  regenerate  Islam 
on  Islamic  lines.  For  these  reasons  those  mterested  in  Egyptian 
reform  are  constrained  to  condenm  it  Lord  Cromer  is  convinced 
that  it  preponderates  in  Egyptian  nationalism.  Discussing 
nationalism  as  apart  from  any  real  or  imaginary  connection 
with  Pan-Islamism,  Lord  Cromer  emphasises  the  change  that 
has  come  over  Egypt ;  the  fellah  now  knows  that,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  he  is  the  equal  of  the  Pasha.  A  spirit  of  independence 
has  been  created.  The  Nationalists  want,  legitimately  enough,  to 
reach  the  higher  administrative  posts  now  held  by  Europeans ; 
and  they  want  **  a  wide  and  immediate  extension  of  Parhamentary 
institutions,"  namely,  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Assembly. 
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Anything  of  the  nature  of  the  elected  Chambers  of  Europe 
would  produce  chaos;  intrigue  and  corruption  would  be  rife; 
the  worst  evils  of  personal  government  would  reappear.  To 
hand  over  financial  control  to  a  Chamber  would  almost  inevit- 
ably lead  to  national  bankruptcy.  In  this  form,  Lord  Cromer 
is  convinced  there  is  little  or  no  hope  for  Egyptian  Nationalism. 
But  it  is  good  for  the  people  to  have  an  ideal.  As  a  counter 
programme  to  that  of  the  National  party  Lord  Cromer  puts  for- 
ward the  ideal  of  an  Egyptian  nationality,  consisting  of  all  the 
dwellers  in  Egypt,  irrespective  of  race,  religion  or  extraction. 
While  the  regime  of  the  capitulations  lasts  Egyptians  and  fo- 
reigners in  Egypt  must  remain  in  separate  camps.  Cohesion 
and  concentration  can  only  be  secured  by  the  creation  of  a 
Local  International  Legislative  Council.  This  would  create  a 
conamunity  of  interests  among  the  heterogeneous  population. 
It  would  be  the  first  step  towards  the  formation  of  an  Egyp- 
tian national  spirit  such  as  could  be  evoked  without  detriment 
to  the  national  interesta 

In  another  portion  of  the  Report  Lord  Cromer  treats  fully 
of  the  Capitulations  in  a  way  which  shows  the  difiiculties  this 
proposal  will  encounter.  A  long  while  may  yet  elapse  before 
the  first  European  Legislative  Council  meets  in  Egypt,  but  the 
cause  of  the  bestowal  of  legislative  autonomy  on  the  European 
resident  in  Egypt  "  will  certainly  triumph,  though  the  triumph 
may  be  delayed."  Before  leaving  this  aspect  of  the  Report 
attention  should  be  called  to  a  despatch  written  subsequently 
by  Lord  Cromer  on  the  Egyptian  General  Assembly,  which  had 
met  under  the  Organic  Law  and  inter  alia  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion *'  That  the  Egyptians  be  granted  a  Constitution,  and,  as  a 
temporary  measure,  that  the  Powers  of  the  Provincial  Councils, 
the  Legislative  Council  and  the  General  Assembly  be  increased." 
As  to  Provincial  Councils,  Lord  Cromer  was  in  favour  of  re- 
organisation and  some  increase  of  powers ;  but  as  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council  that  was  a  much  more  difiicult  matter ;  he  was 
altogether  opposed  to  the  idea  of  vesting  the  Legislative  Council 
with  any  absolute  veto  on  Government  proposals.  It  was  more 
than  doubtful  whether  the  resolution  and  other  proposals  (for 
which  the  reader  should  consult  the  Parliamentary  Paper  on 
Egypt,  No.  3,  1907)  represent  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly;  those  who  knew  that  progress  in  the  direction  of 
Parliamentary  institutions  must  be  gradual  were  subject  to  pres- 
sure of  various  sorts. 

On  the  financial  condition  of  Egypt  the  report  shows  that 
on  January  1,  1907,  the  balance  at  the  credit  of  the  Reserve 
Fund  was  E.  11,055,000/.,  of  which  E.  2,853,000Z.  was  pledged 
to  future  expenditure.  The  total  amount  of  debt  was  then 
E.  96,181,000/.,  the  charge  on  account  of  interest  and  sinking 
fund  being  3,699,000/.  The  estimates  for  1907  showed  a 
revenue  of  E.  14,740,000/.  and  expenditure  of  E.  14,240,000/., 
a  surplus  of  500,000/.  The  revenue  estimate  was  cautiously 
framed  and  the  events  of   1907  proved  the  need  of  caution, 
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there  being,  according  to  a  note  on  the  Budget  by  the  finan- 
cial adviser,  Mr.  Harvey,  in  December,  a  check  to  speculative 
activity,  which  did  not  however  affect  the  fundamental  factors 
of  Egyptian  prosperity.  It  had  checked  the  expansion  of 
items  of  revenue  which  in  previous  years  had  been  elastic 
and  progressive.  There  had  been  increases  of  expenditure  due 
to  the  general  development  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  welcome  new  feature  of  the  receipts  had  been  the 
payment  by  the  8oudan  Government  of  E.  45,000Z.,  being  3 
per  cent,  interest  on  part  of  the  E.  3,000,000^.  advanced  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  for  capital  expenditure  up  to  the  end  of 
1906.  This  would  have  the  efifect  of  reducing  the  contribution 
of  Egypt  to  the  Civil  Budget  of  the  Soudan  from  E.  253,006/. 
in  1907  to  E.  208,006/.  in  1908.  The  actual  revenue  of  1907 
would  reach  E.  16,100,000/.  (mid-December  calculation)  and  the 
expenditure  E.  14,400,000/.,  a  surplus  of  E.  1,700,000/.  to  be 
carried  to  reserve.  The  cotton  yield  of  1907  had  been  rather 
disappointing,  but  prices  had  been  satisfactory.  The  area  of 
cultivation  was  the  largest  on  record.  The  railway  receipts 
had  testified  to  the  general  development  of  the  country.  The 
Government  continued  its  policy  of  assisting  public  works  in  the 
Soudan  and  in  1908  would  set  aside  E.  100,000/.  for  that  pur- 
pose, and,  further,  E.  285,000/.  would  be  used  in  relaying  with 
heavier  rails  the  railway  between  Atbara  and  Khartoum.  Revert- 
ing to  Lord  Cromer's  report,  the  financial  position  on  January 
1,  1907,  is  summarised  as  follows :  1.  The  accounts  for  1906 
show  a  surplus  of  E.  2,175,000/.  The  revenue  collected  during 
the  year,  E.  15,377,000/.,  is  the  largest  on  record.  2.  The  revenue 
for  1907  is  estimated  at  E.  14,740,000/.  and  the  expenditure  at 
E.  14,240,000/.,  thus  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  of  E.  500,000/. 
3.  A  sum  of  E.  11,055,000/.  stood  to  the  cr^it  of  the  Reserve 
Fund  of  which  E.  2,353,000/.  was  pledged  to  capital  expenditure 
of  various  descriptions.  4.  Debt  to  the  extent  of  303,000/.  was 
paid  ofif  in  the  course  of  1906.  The  total  nominal  capital  of 
the  Egyptian  Debt  now  amounts  to  96,181,000/.,  of  which 
8,765,000/.  is  held  by  the  Government  or  the  Commissioners  of 
the  debt,  and  87,416,000/.  by  the  public.  5.  The  debt  of  the 
Soudan  Government  to  the  Egyptian  Treasury  on  account  of 
money  advanced  for  expenditure  on  public  works  amounts  to 
E.  3,500,000/.  From  January  1,  1908,  interest  at  the  rate  of 
3  per  cent,  will  be  paid  on  E.  1,500,000/.  of  this  debt. 

On  the  subject  of  financial  relations  with  the  Soudan,  Lord 
Cromer  observes  that  doubts  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
Soudan  as  a  possession  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Under  the 
fostering  care  of  Sir  Reginald  Wingate  and  his  lieutenants  pro- 
gress is  being  made  in  every  direction.  It  has  never  been 
possible  to  doubt  the  indirect  value  of  the  Soudan  to  Egypt. 
The  accjuisitioii  of  the  country  was  imposed  upon  Egypt  because 
the  control  of  the  Nile  waters  from  the  mouth  to  the  source 
was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  duty  of 
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assisting  the  development  of  the  Soudan  was  a  manifest  one  ; 
and  this  could  be  discharged  only  by  capital  expenditure.  The 
moment  was  close  at  hand  (and  as  the  figures  above  show  has 
since  arrived)  when  Lord  Cromer  thought  the  Soudan  would  be 
able  to  make  a  return  on  the  capital  thus  spent.  Deahng  at 
length  with  the  reports  from  the  Soudan  Government,  Lord 
Cromer  summarises  much  varied  evidence,  showing  the  progress 
of  the  country  both  economically  and  administratively.  Slavery, 
he  says,  has  taken  a  very  deep  root  in  the  country  and  the 
difficulties  of  eradicating  it  are  still  serious.  Progress  is  steadily 
being  made,  and  slavery  has  turned  the  corner  into  the  high 
road  of  abolition ;  **but  it  is  a  very  long  road,  and  it  will  take 
years  to  get  to  the  end  of  it."  In  Kordofan  Province  only  do 
raiding  and  intertribal  war  still  continue.  Most  of  the  trouble 
has  been  caused  by  slave  questions,  the  province  having  been 
the  centre  of  the  slave  trade  for  generations.  The  provincial 
reports  on  the  whole  show  steady  though  slow  progress. 

In  a  striking  passage  of  "conclusion,"  Lorf  Cromer  urges 
British  officials  in  Egypt  not  to  be  discouraged  either  by  the 
criticisms  of  enemies  of  the  Egyptian  administration  in  Egypt — 
a  class  which  comprises  every  disappointed  place  hunter,  land 
speculator  and  concession  hunter  who  formerly  preyed  upon 
the  Government — or  by  lack  of  appreciation  of  their  difficulties 
and  achievements  among  certain  critics  in  England.  He  fears 
there  has  been  a  tendency  for  some  officials  to  get  out  of  touch 
with  Egjrptians,  and  that  the  sympathy  between  the  two  races, 
which  ought  to  have  increased  as  the  result  of  British  interven- 
tion, is  somewhat  diminishing.  The  younger  race  of  British 
officials  are  not  so  careful  to  avoid  wounding  Egyptian  suscepti- 
bilities ;  and  Lord  Cromer  asked  British  officials,  however  sorely 
their  tempers  may  be  tried,  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the 
most  important  of  their  duties  is  to  endeavour  to  acquire  the 
sympathies  of  the  people. 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  Lord  Cromer's  successor,  and  formerly 
financial  adviser  to  the  Khedive,  arrived  at  Cairo  with  Lady 
Gorst  in  April.  He  was  reported  to  have  addressed  a  meeting 
of  British  officials  in  Egypt  in  November,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  object  of  British  policy  in  Egypt,  the  definition 
being  attributed  to  him  that  we  are  in  Egypt  not  to  rule  the 
Egyptians  but  to  teach  them  to  rule  themselves.  After  a  tour 
in  the  Delta,  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  went  in  December  on  a  visit  to 
the  Soudan. 

The  Nationalists  were  active  during  the  year.  The  attitude 
of  the  Khedive  towards  the  National  movement  was  disclosed 
in  an  interview  in  March  which  appeared  in  the  Temps.  His 
Highness  enlarged  on  the  receptivity  of  Egyptians  in  the 
matter  of  European  culture  and  industries,  and  said  the  day 
was  approaching  when  the  Egyptian  peasant  would  be  the 
equal  of  the  European.  The  National  claims  did  not  assume 
the  form   of  an  anti-foreign  movement.     Tolerance  was  the 
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great  law  of  the  Koran.  He  denied  that  he  wished  to  restore 
an  Oriental  despotism  in  Egypt.  His  education  was  in  Europe 
and  he  had  learned  that  successful  government  meant  co-opera- 
tion between  sovereign  and  people.  He  could  put  his  person- 
ality on  one  side,  and  work  with  any  one  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  He  had  never  opposed  useful  measures  or  refused 
good  advice.  One  of  his  plans,  it  appeared,  was  a  western  rail- 
way extension  that  would  unite  Tangier  with  Cairo.  The 
National  party  held  a  great  meeting  at  Cairo  late  in  December ; 
the  leader,  Mustapha  Kamel  Pasha,  whose  writings  in  the 
Egyptian  Standard  have  brought  him  into  prominence  as  a 
creator  and  exponent  of  Nationalist  ideas,  expounding  the  objects 
of  the  movement.  The  meeting  elected  an  Administrative 
Council  of  thirty  members,  and  several  thousands  of  pounds 
were  said  to  have  been  subscribed  to  the  party  funds  and  for 
the  formation  of  a  Nationalist  Club.  A  telegram  was  sent  to 
the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Khedive,  thanking  them  for  the 
release  of  the  Denshawi  prisoners,  whose  incarceration  had 
been  incessantly  denounced  by  Mustapha  Kamel  Pasha  in  the 
Standard,  an  organ  conducted  by  him  with  great  spirit  and  no 
little  virulence,  giving  to  every  literary  effort,  even  on  remote 
topics,  a  very  pronounced  bias  against  the  British,  and  especially 
British  oflScialdom  in  Egypt.^ 

Mustapha  Kamel  Pasha's  and  other  Nationalist  papers  were 
the  defendants  in  libel  proceedings  in  May  brought  by  Mr. 
Moore,  an  ofi&cial  of  the  Irrigation  Department,  whose  financial 
probity  they  had  attacked.  Mr.  Moore's  character  was  com- 
pletely vindicated  and  one  witness  sentenced  for  perjury.  The 
proceedings  illustrate  the  efiforts  of  the  Nationalist  party  to 
undermine  native  confidence  in  the  present  regime. 

A  strike  of  cabmen  in  Cairo,  which  produced  other  minor 
labour  troubles  there,  occurred  in  April  and  caused  some  appre- 
hension, because  of  signs  of  anti-European  feeling  among  the 
populace.  British  troops  were  marched  through  the  native 
quarters  and  the  trouble  subsided  suddenly. 

The  census  of  1907  showed  the  total  population,  exclusive  of 
nomad  Bedouin,  to  be  11,206,359,  an  increase  of  1,500,000  in 
the  decade. 

III.  NORTH-EAST  AFRICA  AND  THE  PROTECTORATES. 

Concerning  Abyssinia,  the  political  situation  continued  as 
defined  by  the  Agreement  between  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  417)  and  there  have  been  no 
internal  events  of  consequence,  apart  from  commercial  missions. 
In  October  the  Emperor  Menelik  issued  a  decree  constituting  a 
Cabinet  on  the  European  model,  and  Ministers  of  Justice,  Com- 
merce, Foreign  Affairs,  Finance  and  War  were  appointed.  In 
November  he  issued  a  decree  enjoining  compulsory  education  on 

1  Mustapha  Kamel  Pasha  died  at  Cairo,  Feh.  10,  1908. 
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all  male  children  over  twelve,  the  State  providing  the  teachers 
and  schools,  and  measures  were  taken  to  give  efifect  to  the  decree. 

The  Mullah  in  the  British  Somaliland  Protectorate  has  been 
quiet  and,  save  for  unimportant  raids  upon  the  Ogaden  and 
Mijertain  tribes,  has  observed  the  pact  of  friendship  with  Italy 
and  Great  Britain.  The  recent  condition  of  Somaliland  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  two  English  ladies,  unaccompanied  save 
by  native  servants,  spent  several  months  in  big  game  shooting 
in  the  interior.  From  the  French  and  Italian  spheres  no  move- 
ment of  note  was  reported.  The  Colonial  Office  Report  for 
Somaliland  for  1906-7  shows  a  revenue  of  38,388i.  and  an  ex- 
penditure of  107,104Z.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  Rs. 
43,58,509  and  of  exports  Rs.  33,18,837.  The  value  of  the  in- 
land trade  registered  at  Berbera  and  Bulbar  was  Rs.  29,84,219. 

British  East  Africa  and  Uganda  have  been  brought  prominently 
under  notice  during  the  year  by  the  visit  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  who  travelled  from  Mombasa  to  Cairo  vid  the  Great 
Lakes.  At  Mombasa  Mr.  Churchill  spoke  at  a  public  luncheon 
of  the  need  that  home  officials  have  of  a  direct  acquaintance 
with  oversea  territories,  and  congratulated  the  country  on  the 
appointment  of  a  Legislature  and  the  final  abolition  of  slavery. 
At  Nairobi  he  said  that  in  the  highlands,  where  whites  throve, 
there  were  inmiense  areas  where  the  co-operation  of  Indians 
was  required.  Large  reserves  must  be  assigned  for  the  original 
owners  of  the  soil.  On  the  land  question  Mr.  Churchill  said 
the  Government  would  reward  settlers  with  marketable  titles 
but  would  expropriate  absentees.  Measures  would  be  taken  to 
allot  land  more  rapidly,  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  arti- 
ficially to  introduce  a  European  or  Asiatic  population  for  which 
the  country  was  not  yet  ready.  The  Legislative  Council  was 
for  criticism  of  the  Administration,  not  for  its  control.  Much 
feeling  was  created  against  the  official  element  because  of  the 
prosecution  and  conviction  of  certain  Europeans  concerned  in  the 
flogging  of  natives.  The  sentences  were  reversed  on  appeal, 
and  the  incident  ended  with  a  letter  from  Captain  Grogan,  the 
chief  defendant,  to  the  governor,  expressing  regret  for  his  action 
in  the  flogging  incident.  Full  particulars  of  this  subject,  which 
raises  important  issues  in  the  relations  between  whites  and 
negroes  in  the  Protectorate,  will  be  found  in  a  Parliamentary 
paper,  Cd.  3562.  Diamonds  were  reported  to  have  been  found 
near  Nairobi  in  February  and  many  claims  were  pegged.  It 
was  decided  to  spend  20,000/.  on  the  sanitation  of  the  town. 
During  the  year  Lord  Delamere  and  other  persons  were  tried 
and  acquitted  at  Mombasa  under  the  Indian  penal  code  on  a 
charge  of  fraudulent  transfer  of  land.  During  the  year,  Dr. 
WoUaston  completed  his  exploration  of  the  Ruwenzori  area, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  spent  five  weeks  in  the  volcanic 
region,  the  peaks  of  which,  near  the  top,  are  covered  with  dense 
bamboo,  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of  pigmies.  In  the 
region  between  German  East  Africa  and  the  Congo  State  he 
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found  a  very  large  native  population.  In  the  Manyuema 
country  the  natives  were  dying  by  thousands  of  the  sleeping 
sickness,  which  had  destroyed  a  (quarter  of  a  million  people  since 
the  outbreak  began.  The  expedition  returned  vid  the  Congo, 
and  300  miles  above  Stanley  Falls  came  across  thousands  of 
workmen  engaged  under  sixty  Belgian  engineers  in  construct- 
ing the  railway  to  Tanganjrika,  where  it  is  to  connect  with  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  Line.  He  saw  no  evidence  of  the  ill-usage  of 
natives  in  the  Congo  region. 

There  is  no  later  official  report  than  for  1905-6.  This 
shows  a  revenue  exclusive  of  a  Parliamentary  grant  of 
214,000Z.  of  270,362^.,  an  increase  of  over  100,000Z.  on  the 
previous  year,  and  an  expenditure  of  418,839Z.  The  total  value 
of  the  trade  was  1,005,198Z.  Eilindini  is  a  finer  harbour  than 
Mombasa  and  larger  harbour  works  have  been  sanctioned  there. 
For  Uganda  the  latest  figures  are  for  1905-6.  They  show  a 
revenue  of  76,755/.  and  expenditure  191,142/.  The  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  was  314,385/. 

German  East  Afrioa  was  not  free  from  minor  native  troubles, 
but  the  record  generally  is  one  of  steady  progress  in  railway 
construction  and  administrative  organisation.  The  financial 
affairs  of  the  German  Colonies  in  Africa  are  best  appreciated 
after  a  study  of  the  Imperial  Budget  and  the  Colonial  debates 
in  the  Reichstag  (pp.  301-3). 

By  Order  in  Council  (July  6)  the  name  of  the  British  Central 
African  'Protectorate  was  changed  to  that  of  the  Nyassaland  Pro- 
tectorate, and  a  governorship  with  a  nominated  Legislative 
Council  and  Executive  created.  Affairs  have  been  quiet.  The 
Report  for  1906-7  shows  a  revenue  of  82,107/.  and  an  expenditure 
of  111,514/.,  of  which  35,642/.  was  for  military  purposes.  The 
value  of  the  external  trade  not  including  goods  in  transit  to 
other  countries  was  292,182/.,  an  increase  of  nearly  14,000/. 
The  coffee  output  is  declining  owing  to  low  prices.  The  transit 
trade  has  suffered  owing  to  the  opening  up  of  new  routes  in 
Central  Africa.  Cotton  cultivation  by  the  natives  has  undergone 
vicissitudes,  and  the  prospects  at  the  time  the  Report  was 
written  were  not  promising.  Native  affairs  were  entirely  satis- 
factory, the  people  being  contented  and  fairly  prosperous.  A 
"bastard  form  of  Mahomedanism '*  is  pervading  the  masses 
and  the  growth  of  it  has  been  very  remarkable  in  the  past  few 
years,  every  village  on  the  Shiri  having  a  hut  used  as  a  mosque, 
but  the  report  states  that  the  Christian  religion  has  also  a  very 
firm  hold  amongst  a  large  section  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
missions  are  extending  their  influence  and  having  an  effect  upon 
the  character  of  the  people  who  show  a  very  keen  desire  for 
education  and  are  very  fond  of  letter  writing.  The  European 
population  is  583.  Parts  of  the  Protectorate  are  much  troubled 
by  lions. 

In  Zanzibar  and  Peniba  there  has  been  a  recovery  from  the 
effects  of  plague  ;  but  the  importance  of  Zanzibar  as  a  distribut- 
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ing  centre  for  the  mainland  has  fallen  since  the  establishment  of 
the  German  East  African  line.  The  consular  report  complains 
of  a  lack  of  enterprise  among  British  shipping  companies. 

Portuguese  East  Africa  suffers  from  the  depression  of  the  rest  of 
South  Africa,  but  the  port  of  Beira  is  largely  used  for  transit  trade 
with  the  interior.  The  imports  into  the  Mozambique  Company's 
territory  were  of  the  value  of  238,923Z.  in  1906,  an  increase  of 
14,165/.  The  exports  were  77,585Z.,  a  decrease  of  20,443t  For 
the  Quilimane  district  the  total  value  of  the  trade  was  102,6062. 
The  Consul  criticises  British  shipowners  for  neglecting  the 
Ehodesian  export  trade  through  Beira.  At  Lourengo  Marques 
trade  decreased.  Imports  in  1906  were  962,089/.  and  exports 
34,968/.  The  transit  trade  was,  however,  increasing.  The  King 
of  Portugal  granted  autonomous  government  to  Mozambique 
in  May — the  first  Portuguese  Colony  to  be  endowed  with  a 
representative  system.  Louren90  Marques  will  be  the  seat  of 
Government. 


IV.  NORTH  AND  WEST  AFRICA. 

Morocco, — At  the  opening  of  the  year  Tangier  was  the  only 
place  where  the  safety  of  Europeans  was  assured.  Such  news 
as  came  from  the  interior  was  bewildering  and  told  of  increas- 
ing disorders.  In  January  the  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  appealed  to 
the  European  representative  for  a  loan  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  troops  operating  against  his  brother,  the  usurper  Mulai  Hafid, 
and  against  Eaisub.  On  March  19,  Dr.  Mauchamp,  a  French 
medical  man,  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatical  rabble  at  Marakesh. 
He  was  associated  with  a  French  scientific  mission,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  a  survey  of  the  city  had  set  up  a  pole  above  his 
house,  which  pole  the  natives  thought,  so  it  was  explained,  was 
for  a  wireless  telegraphy  installation.  After  murdering  the 
doctor  and  looting  the  dwelling  the  rabble  attacked  the  British 
Consular  Agency,  in  the  residence  of  Kaid  Sir  Harry  Maclean, 
and  were  only  kept  in  check  by  the  use  of  firearms.  There  was 
great  alarm  among  Europeans  in  Morocco.  In  consequence  of 
this  incident  France  decided  on  March  25  to  occupy  Ujda  on  the 
Algerian  frontier,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  General  Lyautey 
reported  that  a  column  under  Lieut.-Colonel  Eeibell  had  oc- 
cupied that  town  on  the  29th,  Zouaves  and  Spahis  remaining 
within  and  the  rest  of  the  troops  bivouacking  in  an  urban  zone. 
The  native  officials  of  Ujda  and  other  native  chiefs  assured  the 
French  of  their  concurrence  with  this  course.  Meanwhile  the 
Europeans  in  Marakesh  were  unable  to  leave  that  city,  and  were 
strongly  guarded  by  Moorish  troops.  The  Sultan  issued  an  edict 
calling  upon  the  people  to  remain  quiet,  but  declaring  that  the 
French  Government,  moved  at  the  murders,  had  taken  possession 
of  Ujda  in  violation  of  all  treaties  and  trusting  that  the  matters 
would  be  speedily  arranged  and  Ujda  evacuated.  Early  in  April 
disturbances  were  reported   from  Casablanca,  where   harbour 
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works  by  Earopeans  were  in  progress  and  a  French  cruiser 
was  sent  to  that  place.  Affairs  in  Marakesh  developed  in  May 
by  the  proclamation  of  Mulai  Hafid,  the  Viceroy  of  Southern 
Morocco  and  brother  of  the  Sultan,  as  Sultan  of  the  whole  of 
Morocco.  He  is  a  man  of  some  thirty  years,  intelligent  and 
said  to  be  of  good  repute  among  Europeans  in  Marakesh. 
Indeed,  these  attributed  their  hves  to  his  protection  during 
the  disorders  that  immediately  followed  the  murder  of  Dr. 
Mauchamp.  On  the  other  hand,  tribes  that  declared  their 
allegiance  to  the  new  Sultan  were  believed  to  have  done  so  on 
condition  that  all  the  French  residents  should  be  expelled.  It 
was  stated  also  that  the  prisoners  arrested  for  complicity  in  the 
murder  had  been  released.  Be  that  as  it  may  the  southern 
capital  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mulai  Hafid.  The  Euro- 
peans were  escorted  to  the  coast  by  Mulai 's  troop&  In  May 
Kaid  Sir  Harry  Maclean,  who  was  in  the  North,  proceeded  to 
Fez  to  arrange  terms  on  behalf  of  the  legitimate  Sultan,  Abdul 
Aziz,  with  the  brigand  chief  Baisuli.  On  opening  communica- 
tion with  Baisuli  he  was  met  with  treachery  and  detained  as 
prisoner  in  Baisuli's  camp,  the  Sultan's  terms  being  unac- 
ceptable, and  Baisuli  holding  his  captive  to  obtain  bettor 
conditions.  To  obtain  his  release  by  violence  was  impossible, 
and  would  have  cost  his  life.  Negotiations  for  his  release 
were  opened,  but  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  wore  unsuc- 
cessful, Baisuli  being  master  of  the  situation.  The  terms  he 
demanded  were  that  he  should  be  made  pasha  of  the  district 
from  Tetuan  to  Larache  and  should  be  paid  an  indemnity  by  the 
Sultan  of  110,000/.  Eaid  Maclean,  however,  was  well  treated 
by  his  captor  and  allowed  free  communication  with  the  Brit- 
ish Legation  at  Tangier.  In  July,  Southern  Morocco  was  in 
revolt ;  a  new  Sultan  had  been  proclaimed  and  was  apparently 
organising  the  tribes  with  a  view  to  the  mastery  of  tne  entire 
kingdom ;  the  legitimate  Sultan  was  at  Fez,  and  his  authoritv 
did  not  extend  beyond  that  city,  and  he  had  no  funds  with 
which  to  pay  troops  to  re-establish  it  and  subdue  liaisuli. 
It  appeared  that  his  debts  were  upwards  of  1,250,000/.  sterling, 
exclusive  of  claims  against  the  Government.  A  step  towanls  the 
re-establishment  of  financial  order  was  taken  in  July  by  the 
institution  of  the  European-Moorish  control  of  Customs.  The 
situation  changed  for  the  worse  on  July  80,  when  the  estab- 
lishment of  Customs  control  at  Casablanca  was  made  the  excuse 
for  a  rising  of  the  people  of  that  town,  who  attacked  Euro- 
peans working  at  the  construction  of  the  harbour  and  massacred 
five  Frenchmen,  two  Spaniards  and  one  Italian.  Meanwhile 
fighting  of  an  inconclusive  kind  was  going  on  in  the  North 
between  the  Sultan's  troops  and  under  the  control  of  Baisuli. 
At  Casablanca  affairs  were  very  serious  until  the  arrival  of  a 
French  warship,  the  P'uropeans  having  to  garrison  themselves 
in  the  French  Consulate.  Meanwhile  the  inland  tribes  hastened 
to  pour  into  the  town.      The  Moorish  authorities  professed  to 
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be  powerless  to  prevent  them,  and  requested  the  commander  of 
the  French  cruiser  GaliUe  to  send  a  detachment.  A  party  of 
seventy-five  men  were  landed  on  August  5,  and  sent  to  the  Con- 
sulate, but  it  appeared  that  they  were  being  fired  on  by  Moorish 
regulars,  whereupon  the  Galilie  bombarded  the  fort  and  the 
official  quarter.  [According  to  Enghshmen  present  in  the  town 
the  fiirst  shot  was  probably  fired  by  accident,  and  by  the  French.] 
The  landing  party  fought  their  way  to  the  Consulate,  and  the 
French  cruiser  Du  Chayla  arriving  off  the  harbour  joined  in  the 
bombardment,  great  damage  being  done  and  at  least  200  Moors 
being  killed.  The  British  Consulate  was  also  attacked  by  the 
Moors,  but  was  vigorously  defended  by  the  staflF,  a  French  officer, 
twelve  seamen.  Dr.  Eerr,  a  medical  missionary,  and  Mr.  Chas. 
Hands,  the  special  correspondent.  No  lives  were  lost  by  the 
defenders.  A  French  force  of  3,000  was  landed  on  August  9  and 
occupied  the  town. 

The  tribesmen  with  several  thousand  horsemen  attacked  the 
camp  outside  Casablanca  on  August  10,  but  were  beaten  o£f  after 
heavy  loss.  The  French  losses  were  slight.  General  Drude  re- 
ported that  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  the  warships  the 
Consulates  could  not  have  withstood  the  Moorish  attacks,  and 
the  reports  of  Admiral  Philibert  also  showed  that  the  situa- 
tion was  saved  only  by  the  landing  of  the  expeditionary  force  and 
the  use  of  the  ships'  guns.  Spanish  troops  were  also  landed 
at  Casablanca,  but  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  commanders  they  remained  inside  the 
town  and  left  the  fighting  outside — and  there  were  other  attacks 
in  August  on  General  Drude*s  camp — to  their  French  allies. 
The  occupation  of  Casablanca  intensified  the  disorder  in  the 
country.  Mulai  Hafid  was  proclaimed  Sultan  in  other  cities, 
and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  and  sects  were  reported  to  be 
clamouring  for  him  to  lead  a  Holy  War  against  the  infidel. 
Meanwhile  negotiations  for  the  release  of  Eaid  Maclean  were 
interrupted.  They  were,  however,  resumed  in  November,  and 
he  was  ultimately  released  on  February  7, 1908.  On  September 
3,  General  Drude  made  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  engaging 
8,000  Arabs,  who  attacked  the  French  squares  but  were  re- 
pulsed. Commandant  Provost  of  the  Foreign  Legion  was 
killed,  but  the  French  losses  were  comparatively  slight.  It 
was  reported  that  Mulai  Hafid  was  purposing  a  march  on  Fez 
and  that  Abdul  Aziz  was  preparing  to  leave  that  city  for  Rabat. 
On  September  11,  General  Drude  had  another  sharp  engagement 
outside  Casablanca  and  the  Moors  lost  heavily.  Thereafter  the 
local  situation  improved  and  delegates  from  the  tribes  came  in 
and  made  terms,  surrendering  certain  persons  concerned  in  the 
murders  of  July  30,  fumishmg  hostages  for  good  behaviour, 
and  undertaking  not  to  bear  arms  within  an  area  of  12  kilo- 
metres from  Casablanca.  On  September  12,  Abdul  Aziz  left  for 
Rabat,  town  after  town  meanwhile  proclaiming  Mulai  Hafid. 
M.  Regnault,  the  newly  appointed  French  minister  to  Morocco, 
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presented  his  credentials  to  the  Sultan  at  Babat  and  v^^as  ac- 
companied by  General  Lyautey  and  Admiral  Philibert.  M. 
Begnault  impressed  upon  the  Sultan  the  serious  state  of  the 
country  and  urged  the  necessity  of  carrying  out  the  reforms 
prescribed  by  the  Algeciras  Act  and  the  Sultan  gave  satisfactory 
assurances  and  asked  for  French  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  loan. 
The  situation,  however,  drifted  from  bad  to  worse  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  There  was  renewed  fighting  in  the 
Casablanca  region,  and  it  became  evident  that  Abdul  Aziz  was 
unable  for  want  of  money,  notwithstanding  the  pawning  of  his 
jewels,  to  take  action  against  the  usurper,  whose  emissairies  were 
active  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  appeared  that  only  in  the 
coast  ports  accessible  by  French  warships  did  Abdul  Aziz  possess 
the  allegiance  of  his  people.  There  were,  however,  variations  on 
the  situations,  some  reports  stating  that  Abdul  had  been  able  to 
re-establish  his  authority  over  important  tribes,  and  others  that 
these  successes  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  extensions 
of  Mulai  Hafid's  influence  in  other  directions.  A  new  feature 
in  the  situation  arose  in  November  by  conflicts  between  the 
French  troops  and  the  Moorish  tribes  of  Beni  Snassen  along 
the  Algerian  frontier.  The  ofifensive  was  taken  by  the  Moors. 
General  Lyautey  was  given  a  free  hand  from  Paris  and  drew 
reinforcements  from  Oran.  There  were  various  engagements 
during  December  and  fears  were  entertained  that  operations  on 
a  more  important  scale  would  be  necessary.  The  resistance  of 
the  tribes,  however,  died  away  and  terms  being  made  with  them 
the  French  troops  returned  to  Ujda.  Meanwhile  there  was  a 
popular  rising  in  Fez  which  proved  to  be  the  prelude  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  Mulai  Hafid  in  that  city.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
Abdul  Aziz  was  still  at  Babat  and  the  star  of  Mulai  Hafid  seemed 
to  be  in  the  ascendant. 

The  latest  figures  of  trade  are  for  1906  and  relate  to  the 
trade  by  the  Moorish  ports,  through  Melitta  and  across  the  land 
frontier  through  Algeria.  The  exports  were  of  the  value  of 
1,756,109/.  and  the  imports  2,976,900Z. — a  total  increase  of  over 
300,000/.  on  the  figures  for  1905.  The  Consul  reports  greater 
activity  on  the  part  of  France  and  Germany  in  pushing  trade 
in  Morocco,  by  Government  subsidised  steamers,  and  contends 
that  greater  activity  must  be  shown  by  Great  Britain  if  she  is 
to  maintain  her  position ;  and  the  possibilities  of  Moroccan 
commerce,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  great. 

In  Algeria  and  its  hinterland  there  have  been  apprehensions 
of  Islamic  disturbance  associated  with  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  Morocco,  but  except  for  border  troubles  in  the  Ujda  neighbour- 
hood little  definite  news  has  come  through,  and  on  the  Tripolitan 
frontier  there  have  been  no  developments  of  importance.  The 
trade  of  Algeria  is  rising.  For  1906,  the  latest  figures,  the  im- 
ports were  206,680/.  and  exports  1,992,720/. — chiefly  wine. 
Agriculture  is  prosperous.  The  Begency  of  Tunis  continues  its 
peaceful  development  under  the  new  Bey,  Nasr,  and  the  mining 
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output  is  increasing.  Exports  in  1906  were  valued  at  3,200,000/. 
and  imports  3,570,000/.  The  value  of  the  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  was  725,468/.  The  report  again  emphasises  the  mineral 
richness  of  the  country,  especially  in  iron  ore. 

In  Nigeria  there  have  been  fewer  military  operations  than 
for  several  years  past  and  these  are  unimportant.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Bassa  province  and  certain  pagan  zones  in  the 
Muri,  Bauchi  and  Yola  provinces,  where  the  P<ix  Britannica  is 
being  steadily  established,  travel  is  now  safe  for  Europeans  from 
the  Delta  to  the  desert.  The  new  administrator,  Sir  Percy 
Girouard,  is  putting  into  operation  the  policy  of  railway  ex- 
tensions linking  the  La^os  seaboard  with  Eano  (p.  226),  the 
headquarters  of  the  admmistration,  and  now  that  danger  from 
the  Fulani  Emirates,  all  of  which  have  been  brought  into  sub- 
jection, is  no  longer  feared,  a  period  of  conmiercial  activity  is 
expected.  It  appears  from  the  Report  for  1906  that  the  land 
and  revenue  tax  is  being  collected  satisfactorily,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  result  in  efifecting  an  equilibrium 
between  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  tin  industry  in  the 
Bauchi  province  seems  likely  to  be  a  valuable  asset.     An  ex- 

Eeriment  in  introducing  artisans  from  India  is  reported  to  have 
een  entirely  successful,  while  the  introduction  of  higher  grade 
clerks  from  the  East  had  been  a  failure.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
the  line  from  Lagos  had  entered  Northern  Nigeria,  and  railway 
construction  parties  under  thirty-six  Europeans  were  clearing 
the  last  section  to  the  Niger,  from  whence  the  line  will  run  400 
miles  to  Eano,  vid  Zungeru  and  Zaria,  the  Niger  being  crossed 
by  steam-train  ferry  pending  the  construction  of  a  bridge.  No 
great  engineering  difficulties  are  apprehended.  A  prospect  is 
also  in  hand  for  deepening  the  bed  of  the  Niger  and  otherwise 
improving  the  navigation.  From  Southern  Nigeria,  with  which 
Lagos  is  now  incorporated,  no  events  of  outstanding  note  were 
reported,  save  rather  serious  native  trouble  at  Abakalike,  on  the 
Cross  River,  where  a  British  officer  was  killed  and  thirty  native 
soldiers  killed  or  wounded.  Further  troops  were  sent  and  order 
restored.  Cotton  shipments  from  Nigeria  during  1907  were 
very  favourably  reported  upon  by  Liverpool  experts.  In  Lagos 
there  was  some  trouble  owing  to  the  demolition,  with  com- 
pensation, of  the  Hausa  lines  of  dwellings,  which  had  become 
a  source  of  sanitary  danger  to  the  town. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  Alexander-Gosling  Mission,  which  crossed  Africa  from  the 
Niger  to  the  Nila  Lieutenant  Boyd  Alexander  completed  the 
journey,  having  lost  by  death  his  companions,  Captain  Claud 
Alexander  and  Captain  Gosling ;  but  with  him  throughout  was  a 
Portuguese,  Senhor  Lopez,  and  some  Hausas.  A  leading  purpose 
of  the  expedition  was  the  collection  of  natural  history  speci- 
mens ;  but  much  survey  work  was  done  and  ethnological  informa- 
tion obtained.  The  Nile  was  reached  by  the  Yei  River,  and  the 
story  of  the  expedition,  which  was  not  the  least  remarkable  and 
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fruitful  of  equatorial  journeys  in  Africa  in  recent  times,  was 
told  by  the  survivor  in  a  book,  '*  From  the  Niger  to  the  Nile." 

On  the  Gold  Coast  peace  has  been  maintained  and  general  pro- 
gress is  reported.  The  revenue  for  1906  was  683,101/.  and 
expenditure  628,000/.,  including  26,598/.  repaid  to  the  Imperial 
exchequer  on  the  war  loan  account.  The  public  debt  on  De- 
cember 31, 1906,  amounted  to  2,252,743/.  Imports  were  of  the 
value  of  2,058,938/.  and  exports  1,996,412/. — a  total  increase 
of  nearly  a  million  over  1905.  The  military  strength  of  the 
Colony  consists  of  36  officers,  11  European  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  1,411  rank  and  file.  In  Ashanti  general  improve- 
ment is  reported,  and  Kumasi  has  become  the  centre  of  a  rapidly 
improving  trade.  A  singular  point  is  made  in  the  Beport  from 
Ashanti.  After  a  brief  description  of  "  Fetichism  **  or  *'  Anim- 
ism/' it  is  stated  that  the  Ashantis  contemn  the  religion  of  Islam 
and  that  the  Islamic  propaganda  in  the  country  has  failed — a  fact 
which  might  be  of  political  importance  in  the  event  of  a  Pan- 
Islamic  rising  in  West  Africa.  From  the  Northern  Territories 
steady  progress  is  reported  in  the  pacification  of  the  more 
turbulent  tribes,  and  it  would  seem  that  Colonel  Watherston 
and  his  assistants  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  satisfactory 
system  of  administration,  constabulary  taking  the  place  of  the 
military.  In  this  region  the  spread  of  Mahomedanism  has  to 
be  noted,  stimulating  the  trade  in  fezzes,  prayer  beads,  etc.  The 
revenue  of  the  Territories  was  14,000/. ;  the  expenditure  77,256/. 
Sierra  Leone  has  been  free  from  native  troubles  and  the  revenues 
expanding.  For  1906  it  was  305,074/.  and  expenditure  285,661/. 
Imports  were  of  the  value  of  885,851/.  and  exports  716,623/. — a 
large  increase  on  both  heads.  The  hinterland  Protectorate 
keeps  quiet  and  the  hut  tax  is  paid  satisfactorily.  In  the  Gambia 
region  also  the  peace  has  been  kept.  The  revenue  for  1906  was 
66,430/.,  expenditure  57,502/.  Imports  were  447,656/.,  exports 
428,676/. — increases  which  testify  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony. 
There  were  great  public  rejoicings  in  March  in  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Colony,  and  loyal 
telegrams  were  sent  to  the  King.  From  Liberia  news  was  re- 
ceived in  June  of  the  burning  alive  of  M.  W.  Wolz,  of  Berne, 
who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  natives  in  the  interior.  The 
latest  Foreign  Office  report  (1906)  gives  no  later  figures  than 
1904,  when  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  of  the  value  of 
about  125,000/. — largely  spirits.  The  drink  traffic  demoralises 
Liberia,  but  **  a  leaven  of  Mahomedanism  is  gradually  but  surely 
penetrating  the  hinterland  "  and  may  check  the  consumption. 
Germany  is  actively  pushing  her  trade  in  Liberia.  Mr.  Aithur 
Barclay  was  re-elected  in  May  President  for  four  years,  on  a 
programme  of  constitutional  reform  and  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Customs  by  European  officials. 

In  the  Portuguese  Colonies  on  the  West,  both  in  Guinea  and 
Angola,  there  have  been  serious  native  wars,  and  troops  were  sent 
from  Lisbon  to  the  latter  region,  returning  in  the  autumn  after 
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a  sharp  but  apparently  successful  campaign.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  region  has  been  sharply  criticised  in  England  in  con- 
sequence of  the  revelations  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson,  tending  to 
show  that  the  plantations  are  worked  under  a  system  of  slavery 
(Annual  Eegister,  1906,  **  Literature,"  p.  77),  and  certain 
English  cocoa-manufacturers  have  declined  to  purchase  the  pro- 
duct on  this  account.  The  agitation  was  resented  by  the  Portu- 
guese and  attributed  to  commercial  jealousy.  In  consequence 
of  the  native  troubles  and  other  matters  it  was  announced  in 
Lisbon  in  November  that  the  administration  of  the  West 
African  Colonies  would  be  reorganised.  The  trade  of  Angola 
for  1906  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  Foreign  OflBce  report 
by  Mr.  Consul  Mackie,  who  enlarges  on  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
terior (Angola  consists  of  500,000  square  miles  of  unexploited 
territory)  and  describes  the  railway  scheme  (the  Lobito-Katanga 
Line)  which  is  to  link  the  west  coast  with  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
Railway.  He  points  out  that  it  may  not,  however,  be  an  un- 
mixed blessing  to  British  trade,  for  it  will  enter  into  formidable 
competition  with  the  British  South  African  lines  and  divert 
traffic  to  Portuguese  ports,  where  subsidised  Portuguese  and 
German  steamships  will  have  an  advantage  over  unsubsidised 
British.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Boer  emigrants  trekked  from 
the  Transvaal  after  the  war  to  Mossamedes,  and  are  engaged  in 
cattle  farming,  hunting,  and  transport  during  military  opera- 
tions. Of  the  800  miles  from  Lobito  to  Katanga  50  are  now 
open  and  200  under  construction  and  final  surveys  are  made 
over  the  whole  tracts.  About  midway  between  Benguela  and 
Katanga  a  line  will  branch  off  for  650  miles  to  the  Victoria 
FfikUs,  thus  bringing  the  Band  several  days  nearer  to  London 
than  at  present.  The  concession  is  held  by  Mr.  Robert  Williams 
and  the  railway  is  constructed  by  English  capital  and  contractors. 
Six  or  seven  years  are  expected  to  be  sufficient  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railway.  The  journey  of  the  Crown  Prince  Louis 
Philippe  through  the  Portuguese  colonial  possessions  has  been 
already  referred  to  (p.  360). 

In  Oerman  West  Africa  there  was  a  native  outbreak  in  the 
Adamawa  re^on,  near  Lake  Chad,  but  the  local  forces  were 
adequate  for  its  suppression.  In  German  South-West  Africa  the 
Hottentot  rebellion  was  gradually  suppressed  during  the  year, 
the  German  troops  driving  the  remnants  of  the  tnbes  out  of 
their  fastnesses ;  but  whether  the  success  was  final  cannot  be 
said  with  certainty.  The  German  casualties  during  the  three 
and  a  half  years'  campaign  numbered  2,848  officers  and  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  native  losses  were  very  heavy,  the 
Herreros  being  reported  to  have  been  annihilated.  A  son  of 
Hendrik  Witboi  surrendered  in  the  summer.  Morenga  was  in 
British  territory,  and  the  Cape  Government  acted  in  concert 
with  the  German  troops  in  securing  his  capture.  In  September 
reports  were  received  and  confirm^  that  Morenga  was  killed  in 
an  action  at  Witpan,  in  the  Kalahari  desert,  with  a  British  force 
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under  Major  Elliott — a  service  of  much  importance  to  the  Ger- 
man authorities.  One  British  corporal  and  one  trooper  were 
killed.  The  exploit  was  a  brilliant  one,  and  Morenga  was  only 
overtaken  after  a  thirty  hours'  march  without  water. 

The  railway  from  Liideritz  Bay  to  Keetmanshoep  was 
partly  opened  for  military  transport  in  July,  leaving  100  kilo- 
metres yet  to  be  constructed.  A  young  German  farmer,  a  reserve 
officer  in  the  Guards  Cuirassiers,  was  early  in  the  year  sentenced 
to  three  years'  imprisonment  for  killing  a  native  woman  and 
causing  the  death  of  two  others.  Herr  von  Schuckmann,  a 
former  Consul-General  at  Capetown,  was  appointed  Governor 
in  May,  his  task  that  of  reorganising  the  civil  administration  in 
harmony  vnth  the  ideas  of  Herr  Dernburg,  of  the  German 
Colonial  Department. 

There  was  an  unusual  scarcity  of  trustworthy  news  from  the 
Congo  Free  State  in  1907.  The  negotiations  for  the  transfer  of 
the  State  to  Belgium  belong  to  the  political  history  of  that 
country ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  note  that  no  change  had  occurred 
in  1907  in  the  status  of  the  region.  In  Cd.  3450  (correspond- 
ence respecting  the  independent  State  of  the  Congo)  will  be 
found  various  despatches  from  Mr.  Consul  Michell,  describing 

t'ourneys  taken  in  the  interior  during  1906,  and  action  taken  on 
>ehalf  of  certain  British  coloured  subjects  who  had  grievances 
against  the  Congo  Government.  The  descriptions  of  things 
seen  in  the  interior  villages  are  severely  impartial,  as  are  those 
also  of  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Armstrong,  and  although  they  show  un- 
satisfactory relations  between  the  natives  and  their  white  rulers 
they  report  no  *'  atrocities."  Many  of  the  failures  of  the  ad- 
ministration seem  to  be  due  to  the  inadequacy  in  the  number  of 
the  white  staff,  whose  districts  are  too  large  for  effective  super- 
vision. There  is  a  conflict  of  evidence  as  to  whether  the  reform 
scheme  (Annual  Eegister,  1906,  p.  428  seq.)  is  in  beneficial 
operation,  and  it  would  seem  that  no  marked  changes  will  occur 
until  after  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  in  the  Belgian 
Parliament.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  AB.I.R 
concession  remained  under  special  military  occupation  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  and  that  Kiamfu,  the  chief  re- 
sponsible for  the  revolt  in  East  Kwango  district,  was  condemned 
in  May  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  Eev.  E.  Stannard,  who 
was  convicted  of  criminal  libel  in  1906,  having  accused  an 
official  of  threatening  natives,  was  acquitted  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal  at  Boma.  He  had  been  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, but  had  appealed  and  returned  to  England,  the  British 
Consul  informing  the  Congo  authorities  that  he  would  let  the 
appeal  go  by  default. 

In  French  West  Africa  there  have  been  rumours  of  Islamic 
unrest  which  culminated  in  October  in  reports  that  Wadai 
chiefs,  with  troops  five  thousand  strong,  had  moved  to  attack 
the  Arabs  of  Kanem  and  the  French  posts  north  of  Lake  Chad. 
The  pacification  of  the  Sahara  has  made  such  progress  that  the 
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mission  under  Captain  Arnaud  was  able  to  cross  the  Sahara 
last  year  in  100  days  without  interference.  It  covered  over 
5,000  kilometres  (3,125  miles),  of  which  about  one-fifth  was 
traversed  by  railway.  The  pohcing  of  the  French  Western 
Soudan  by  troops  would  appear  to  have  established  complete 
security,  save  for  incursions  from  the  equatorial  Soudan.  Captain 
Cromie's  Eeport  says  that  the  General  Budget  of  French  West 
Africa  for  1907  is  estimated  to  balance  at  715,480Z.  Early  in 
1907  the  French  Eepublic  guaranteed  a  loan  of  4,000,OOOZ.— in 
addition  to  a  previous  loan  of  2,600,000Z.  for  railways,  harbours, 
telegraphs  and  other  public  works.  The  report  abounds  in  evi- 
dence of  French  energy  and  expenditure  in  the  grouped  territories 
and  speaks  encouragingly  of  trade.  The  latest  figures  are  those 
of  1905.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  Senegal  and  the  Upper 
Senegal-Niger  in  1905  was  3,486,030Z.  In  1903  it  was  slightly 
over  4,000,000Z.  In  Dahomey  also  trade  shows  a  decline.  A 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France  was  pubhshed  in 
February,  defining  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  French 
and  British  possessions  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the  Niger, 
together  with  a  map  in  two  sheets.  In  July  an  agreement  was 
also  concluded  in  furtherance  of  the  Anglo-French  arrangement 
respecting  the  Ivory  and  Gold  Coast  territories,  and  providing 
for  the  dredging  of  the  Tanu  Eiver. 

When  at  Maitat  en  route  for  East  Africa,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
received  in  October  a  deputation  of  the  elected  members  of  the 
Council,  who  set  up  a  claim  for  a  larger  share  in  the  affairs  of  the 
island.  Mr.  Churchill  promised  to  convey  their  views  to  Lord 
Elgin,  but  could  give  no  pledge.  He  said  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Imperial  Government  that  the  Maltese  people  should  have  the 
fullest  voice  in  the  administration;  but  he  reminded  the  de- 
putation of  the  friction  of  the  past,  and  said  that  unless  evidence 
were  forthcoming  that  it  was  unlikely  to  recur  the  Imperial 
Government  could  not  reopen  the  constitutional  question.  It 
rested  with  them  to  show  continued  evidence  of  the  spirit  that 
had  actuated  them  in  the  past  to  return  to  their  duties  and  pass 
the  estimates ;  meanwhile  the  door  was  not  closed  to  their 
wishes.  There  are  no  incidents  of  importance  to  record.  The 
Eeport  for  1906-7  shows  a  revenue  of  513,594Z.  and  expenditure 
446,849Z.  The  total  value  of  imports  was  1,219,819Z.,  of  which 
239,0O0Z.  came  from  British  countries;  exports  were  of  the 
value  of  6,250,787^.,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  1,743,241/. 
and  British  possessions  324,677/.  With  regard  to  the  languages 
controversy  it  should  be  recorded  that  out  of  5,621  parents  in- 
vited to  select  the  language  of  colloquial  instruction  for  their 
children,  93*6  per  cent,  chose  English.  There  was  no  change 
in  the  political  situation,  but  **  every  year  the  births  exceed  the 
deaths  by  over  2,000,"  says  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  ''and  un- 
less an  outlet  is  found  for  the  surplus  population  the  situation 
will  in  a  few  years*  time  become  acute." 

H.  Whates. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

AMERICA. 
I.  THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA. 

The  year  began  in  the  United  States  with  the  business  of 
the  country  apparently  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition, 
with  a  demand  for  all  forms  of  manufactured  articles  that  taxed 
production  to  the  utmost,  with  labour  in  such  demand  that  it 
could  exact  wages  in  some  instances  higher  than  ever  before 
paid  ;  and  it  closed  with  business  depressed,  with  many  factories 
running  on  half  time  and  men  seeking  work.  The  extraordinary 
speculation  and  inflation  that  gained  tremendous  headway  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  culminated  in  October  in  a  panic  that 
swept  banks  and  trust  companies  into  the  hands  of  receivers, 
destroyed  the  paper  value  of  securities  by  hundreds  of  millions, 
caused  banks  all  over  the  country  to  suspend  cash  payments  and 
resort  to  "clearing-house  certificates,**  drove  gold  into  hiding, 
and  forced  the  importation  of  20,000,000Z.  in  gold  to  prevent 
even  greater  and  more  far-reaching  disaster. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  cause  of  the  panic ;  some  of  them 
ascribe  it  to  political  agitation  and  ill-considered  legislation  to 
satisfy  Badical  demands,  others  to  the  natural  reaction  from 
artificial  conditions  and  the  too  rapid  conversion  of  fluid  into 
fixed  capital.  Vast  sums  had  been  spent  in  extending  existing 
railway  lines,  and  increasing  transportation  facihties,  in  muni- 
cipal improvements,  in  the  building  of  factories  and  mills ;  and 
as  the  temperament  of  the  American  is  optimistic,  the  nation 
was  in  a  mood  to  anticipate  the  future  and  to  believe  that 
prosperity  must  continue  without  halt.  As  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  public  was  ready  to  subscribe  for  the  stock  of  any  company 
placed  on  the  market  that  offered  an  extravagant  return. 
Hundreds  of  millions  were  sunk  in  bogus  mining  and  other 
companies,  savings  were  drawn  out  of  banks  and  put  in  real 
property,  the  speculation  in  which  was  at  one  time  so  rampant 
that  the  banks  took  concerted  action  to  discourage  it ;  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  there  was  a  mad  scramble  for  shares ;  financial 
institutions  paid  more  attention  to  the  financing  of  enterprises 
that  promised  large  profits  to  their  promoters  than  to  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  trade. 

President  Boosevelt  had  been  active  in  his  prosecution  of 
the  trusts  and  certain  railway  officials.  The  Legislatures  of  the 
various  States  began  to  agitate  in  favour  of  reduced  passenger 
tariffs  and  a  closer  supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  railways, 
which  found  its  expression  later  in  legislation  that  the  com- 
panies asserted  would  seriously  diminish  their  revenues  and 
force  some  of  them  into  insolvency,  as  the  law  practically  com- 
pelled them  to  do  business  at  a  loss.     The  suspicion  and  doubts 
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thus  raised  made  it  impossible  for  the  railway  companies  to 
issue  new  stock  to  carry  on  the  improvements  then  in  progress, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  borrow  money  on  short-term  notes 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

In  March  there  had  been  a  sharp  fall  in  prices  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  accompanied  by  the  usual  high  rate  of 
interest  on  call  loans,  which  is  always  symptomatic  of  a  money 
stringency  caused  by  fear.  Business  at  that  time  was  very 
good,  factories  were  running  night  and  day  to  fill  orders,  the 
crop  outlook  was  favourable,  the  tide  of  immigration  was  at  its 
flood.  Outside  of  New  York  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  securities 
was  described  as  **  a  gamblers*  panic "  which  could  have  no 
effect  on  the  real  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  situation, 
however,  was  regarded  as  serious  enough  for  the  Treasury  to 
take  measures  to  relieve  the  strain. 

Matters  gradually  became  normal  and  continued  so  until 
midsummer,  when  there  was  another  heavy  fall  in  securities, 
and  the  feeling  of  apprehension  was  intensified  by  distinct  evi- 
dence of  decreased  mdustrial  activity.  Some  heavy  failures 
began  to  shake  confidence.  Matters  continued  in  this  shape 
until  October,  the  prices  of  stocks  going  lower  day  by  day,  when 
on  October  22  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
one  of  the  largest  banking  institutions  of  that  city,  with  deposits 
of  nearly  15,000,000/.,  after  paying  out  1,600,000Z.  to  depositors, 
was  unable  to  obtain  assistance  from  other  banks,  and  closed  its 
doors.  A  week  before  a  meteoric  speculator  had  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  national  banks  of 
New  York  city,  because  he  had  used  the  resources  of  the  bank 
to  promote  his  private  speculations.  Suspicion  was  directed 
against  other  affiliated  banks,  and  some  oi  their  officers  were 
forced  to  resign.  Humour  attacked  the  solvency  of  other  banks 
and  banking  institutions,  and  the  public  became  nervous  and 
was  in  a  mood  to  be  thrown  into  panic  at  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion of  danger. 

The  suspension  of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  was 
really  the  beginning  of  the  panic.  The  next  day  receivers  were 
appointed  for  three  of  the  Westinghouse  concerns,  the  great 
noLanufacturers  of  electrical  machinery,  and  the  Pittsburg  Stock 
Exchange  closed  its  doors.  The  closing  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company  set  up  a  run  on  the  Trust  Company  of  America, 
and  rapidly  spread  to  the  Lincoln  Trust  Company.  For  a  week 
long  lines  of  depositors  stood  in  front  of  the  two  banking  houses, 
many  of  them  remaining  in  place  day  and  night,  snatching  such 
sleep  as  they  could,  and  eating  at  long  intervals,  counting  fatigue 
as  nothing  compared  to  the  chance  of  losing  their  place  in  line 
and  the  risk  of  coming  too  late  to  get  their  money.  The  lines 
assumed  such  proportions  that  the  police  resorted  to  the  extra- 
ordinary device  of  giving  to  each  man  a  ticket  with  his  number, 
which  enabled  him  to  leave  the  line  for  a  brief  period  without 
forfeiting  his  placa    In   that  week   the  Trust  Company  of 
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America  paid  out  across  the  counter  very  nearly  7,000,000Z.,  and 
the  Lincoln  Trust  Company  an  almost  equal  amount.  There 
were  smaller  runs  on  other  banks.  In  New  York,  Brooklyn 
and  the  interior,  several  banks  were  forced  to  suspend  pay- 
ment. The  situation  had  now  become  acute.  Those  banks  that 
were  solvent  were  rapidly  losing  their  cash  by  the  withdrawal 
of  deposits  by  frightened  depositors.  The  Treasury  was  ap- 
pealed to  for  assistance,  and  Mr.  Cortelyou,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  went  to  New  York,  and  placed  some  8,000,000/.  at  the 
disposal  of  the  New  York  bankers.  Still  the  drain  on  the  banks 
continued,  and  the  savings  banks  next  came  under  fire.  In 
New  York,  to  save  themselves  from  insolvency,  they  gave 
notice,  which  the  law  permits  them  to  do,  that  deposits  could 
only  be  withdrawn  after  sixty  days'  notice.  Still  further  to  take 
the  place  of  the  cash  fast  disappearing  from  the  channels  of 
trade  the  banks  issued  clearing-house  certificates.  On  other 
occasions  of  stringency  New  York  has  resorted  to  this  expedient, 
but  it  has  seldom  been  found  necessary  in  other  cities.  This 
year  the  banks  in  practically  every  large  commercial  centre  were 
forced  to  issue  clearing-house  certificates  or  some  modification 
of  them.  The  clearing-house  certificate  proper  never  comes  into 
the  hands  of  the  public ;  it  is  always  of  large  denomination,  and 
it  is  only  used  to  settle  the  debit  balance  of  a  bank  at  the  clear- 
ing house,  and  this  was  the  use  to  which  these  certificates  were 
restricted  in  New  York.  But  in  smaller  cities  of  the  West 
individual  banks  issued  what  was  known  as  **  cashier's  checks," 
which  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  currency  and  were  only 
redeemable  by  the  bank  in  money  at  an  indeterminate  date,  or, 
in  other  words,  when  the  stringency  should  no  longer  exist. 
For  some  weeks,  in  some  communities,  money  was  almost 
driven  out  of  circulation,  and  this  *'  fiat "  money  took  its  place. 
In  efifect,  a  majority  of  the  banks  throughout  the  country  sus- 
pended cash  payments,  although  they  were  solvent  and  con- 
tinued to  do  business.  Money  was  so  scarce  that  currency 
went  to  a  premium,  which  rose  at  one  time  to  4^  per  cent,  in 
New  York. 

Despite  these  emergency  measures,  and  large  sums  lent  by 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  a  syndicate  of  bankers  to  Stock 
Exchange  houses  to  save  them  from  ruin,  the  situation  did  not 
improve,  and  it  became  necessary  to  draw  on  London  for  gold. 
Some  20,000,000/.  were  imported  during  the  next  few  weeks,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Treasury  afiforded  further  relief  by  issuing 
$50,000,000  in  Panama  Canal  bonds,  which  could  be  used  by  the 
national  banks  as  security  for  the  issue  of  banknotes,  and 
$100,000,000  in  three  per  cent,  exchequer  notes.  These 
measures  were  effectual,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  finan- 
cial conditions  were  ahnost  normal,  although  there  was  a  marked 
depression  industrially  and  it  was  feared  that  it  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  severe  trade  reaction. 

In  his  Message  to  Congress  in  December,  1906,  President 
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Eoosevelt  lauded  the  Japanese  in  extravagant  terms  and  roundly 
scolded  the  Califomians  for  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  San  Francisco  in  excluding  children  of  Japanese  parents 
living  in  that  city  from  the  public  schools  (Annual  Eegister, 
1906,  p.  436).  As  a  result  of  conferences  held  between  the 
President  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  San  Francisco  the 
prohibition  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
Japanese  Grovemment  tacitly  accepted  an  amendment  to  the 
American  immigration  law  by  which  Japanese  immigrants  were 
denied  admission  to  the  United  States  unless  provided  with 
passports  by  their  Government,  the  Japanese  Government  on 
its  part  agreeing  to  restrict  the  issue  of  passports.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  this  would  solve  the  immigration  problem,  but  early 
in  the  spring  it  was  reported  that  the  influx  of  Japanese  into 
San  Francisco  was  as  great  as  ever,  and  the  Califomians  re- 
newed their  agitation  in  favour  of  the  total  exclusion  of  the 
Japanese. 

In  July,  Mr.  Metcalf,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  who  had 
been  sent  by  the  President  to  San  Francisco  to  investigate  the 
whole  subject  of  Japanese  immigration,  in  a  public  speech  in 
San  Francisco  announced  that  later  in  the  year  a  fleet  of 
American  battleships  was  to  be  sent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  This  announcement  created  a  great  sensation  and  was 
interpreted  by  the  public  to  mean  that  unless  Japan  at  once 
took  steps  to  check  emigration  the  United  States  would  employ 
force.  So  much  apprehension  was  aroused  that  the  President, 
who  was  then  at  his  summer  residence  on  Long  Island,  au- 
thorised an  official  announcement  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
send  the  fleet  to  the  Pacific  Coast ;  but  a  few  days  later  this 
dimenti  was  qualified  by  the  semi-official  admission  that  the  fleet 
might  make  "a  practice  cruise,"  but  it  was  not  determined 
whether  it  would  go  to  the  Pacific  or  the  Mediterranean ;  and 
still  a  httle  later  it  was  officially  announced  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  despatch  practically  every  battle- 
ship then  in  commission,  with  auxiliaries  and  torpedo  boats,  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  this  was 
merely  **  a  practice  cruise,"  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  and 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  shifting  the  naval  strength  of 
the  country  from  coast  to  coast,  and  in  no  sense  to  be  construed 
as  a  challenge  to  Japan  or  having  a  hostile  intent. 

From  that  time  until  the  fleet  sailed  from  Hampton  Eoads  on 
December  16,  under  the  command  of  Bear- Admiral  Evans,  the 
public  was  mone  or  less  agitated  by  talk  of  war,  which  was  not 
quieted  by  the  knowledge  that  the  American  Government  was 
pressing  Japan  more  narrowly  to  restrict  emi^ation,  and  that 
Japan,  while  agreeing  in  principle  to  the  American  demand,  re- 
fused to  enter  into  a  treaty  or  sign  a  written  agreement.  In  his 
annual  message  to  Congress  early  in  December  President 
Roosevelt  said : — 

*'  Tbe  battle  j^e^t  i^  i^bout  starting  for  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
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to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast.  Sixteen  battleships  are  going  under 
the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Evans,  while  eight  armoured 
cruisers  and  two  other  battleships  will  meet  him  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, whither  certain  torpedo  destroyers  are  also  going.  No 
fleet  of  such  size  has  ever  made  such  a  voyage,  and  it  will  be  of 
very  great  educational  use  to  all  engaged  in  it.  The  only  way 
in  which  to  teach  officers  and  men  how  to  handle  the  fleet  so  as 
to  meet  every  possible  strain  and  emergency  in  time  of  war  is  to 
have  them  practice  under  similar  conditions  in  time  of  peace. 
Moreover,  the  only  way  to  find  out  our  actual  needs  is  to  per- 
form in  time  of  peace  whatever  manoeuvres  might  be  necessary 
in  time  of  war.  .  .  .  The  proper  place  for  an  officer  to  learn  his 
duty  is  at  sea,  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  Navy  can  ever  be 
made  efficient  is  by  practice  at  sea,  under  all  the  conditions 
which  would  have  to  be  met  if  war  existed." 

The  year  preceding  the  presidential  nomination  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  of  the  various  candidates  for  the 
honour.  Among  the  Republicans  Mr.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War ; 
Mr.  Fairbanks,  the  Vice-President ;  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House ;  and  Mr.  Knox,  a  senator  from  Pennsylvama,  had 
announced  their  candidatures,  and  despite  the  declaration  made 
by  the  President  on  the  night  of  election  in  1904  that  he  would 
not  again  be  a  candidate,  many  persons  believed  that  he  could 
be  induced  to  reconsider  his  decision.  On  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 12  Mr.  Roosevelt  set  these  doubts  at  rest  by  issuing  the 
subjoined  statement :  **  On  the  night  after  election  I  made  the 
following  announcement :  *  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour 
done  me  by  the  American  people  in  thus  expressing  their  con- 
fidence in  what  I  have  done  and  have  tried  to  do.  I  appreciate 
to  the  full  the  solemn  responsibility  this  confidence  imposes 
upon  me,  and  I  shall  do  all  that  in  my  power  lies  not  to  forfeit 
it  On  the  4th  of  March  next  I  shall  have  served  three  and  a  half 
years,  and  this  three  and  a  half  years  constitute  my  first  term. 
The  wise  custom  which  limits  the  President  to  two  terms  regards 
the  substance,  and  not  the  form,  and  under  no  circumstances 
will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomination.'  I  have 
not  changed,  and  shall  not  change  the  decision  thus  announced.'* 

It  has  been  said  of  President  Roosevelt  that  his  favourite 
amusements  are  preaching  and  slajring,  and  that  next  to  making 
speeches  and  urging  his  fellow-countrymen  to  live  righteously 
his  keenest  enjoyment  is  to  be  found  in  killing  something.  He 
found  during  the  year  abundant  opportunity  for  indulging  both 
propensities.  In  the  spring  and  summer  he'made  several  pubUc 
addresses,  and  in  the  autumn  he  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  m  the 
canebrakes  of  Louisiana  hunting  bear. 

On  August  20  in  Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  at  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  monument  to  commemorate  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  the  President  said  :  '*  There  is  no  use  in  our 
coming  here  to  pay  homage  to  the  men  who  founded  this  nation 
unless  we  first  of  all  come  in  the  spirit  of  trying  to  do  our  work 
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to-day  as  they  did  their  work  in  the  yesterdays  that  have  yanished. 
The  problems  shift  from  generation  to  generation,  but  the  spirit 
in  which  they  must  be  approached,  if  they  are  to  be  successfully 
solved,  remains  ever  the  same.  The  Puritan  tamed  the  wilder- 
ness, and  built  up  a  free  government  on  the  stump-dotted  clear- 
ings, amid  the  primeval  forest.  His  descendants  must  try  to 
shape  the  life  of  our  complex  industrial  civilisation  by  new  de- 
vices, by  new  methods,  so  as  to  achieve  in  the  end  the  same 
results  of  justice  and  fair  dealings  toward  all.  He  cast  aside 
nothing  old  merely  for  the  sake  of  innovation,  yet  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  anything  new  that  would  serve  his  purpose. 
When  he  planted  his  commonwealths  on  this  rugged  coast  he 
faced  whoUy  new  conditions,  and  he  had  to  devise  new  methods 
of  meeting  them.  So  we  of  to-day  face  wholly  new  conditions 
in  our  social  and  industrial  life.  We  should  certainly  not  adopt 
any  new  scheme  for  grappling  with  them  merely  because  it  is 
new  and  untried ;  but  we  cannot  afiford  to  shrink  from  grappling 
with  them  because  they  can  only  be  grappled  with  by  some 
new  scheme.  The  Puritan  was  no  Laodicean,  no  laissez-faire 
theorist.  When  he  saw  conduct  which  was  in  violation  of  his 
rights — of  the  rights  of  man,  the  rights  of  God,  as  he  understood 
them — he  attempted  to  regulate  such  conduct  with  instant,  un- 
questioning promptness  and  effectiveness.  If  there  was  no  other 
way  to  secure  conformity  with  the  rule  of  right,  then  he  smote 
down  the  transgressor  with  the  iron  of  his  wrath.  The  spirit 
of  the  Puritan  was  a  spirit  which  never  shrank  from  reflation 
of  conduct  if  such  regulation  was  necessary  for  the  pubhc  weal ; 
and  this  is  the  spirit  which  we  must  show  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary.'* Mr.  Roosevelt  maintained  that  changed  conditions  of 
national  Ufe  necessitated  changes  in  laws,  and  that  a  more 
efficient  control  over  vast  fortunes  was  necessary,  and  he  added : 
**  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  certain  number  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  seem  to  accept  the  view  that  unless  a  man  can 
be  proved  guilty  of  some  particular  crime  he  shall  be  counted  a 
good  citizen,  no  matter  how  infamous  the  life  he  has  led,  no 
matter  how  pernicious  his  doctrines  or  his  practices.  This  is 
the  view  announced  from  time  to  time  with  clamorous  insistence, 
now  by  a  group  of  predatory  capitalists,  now  by  a  group  of 
sinister  anarchistic  leaders  and  agitators,  whenever  a  special 
champion  of  either  class,  no  matter  how  evil  his  general  life." 
Such  a  view  the  President  called  wicked.  But  it  had  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  debating  whether  a  conviction  would  be  obtain- 
able in  a  criminal  proceeding  against  some  rich  trust  magnate, 
many  of  whose  actions  were  immora^and  anti-social,  while  none 
seemed  clearly  to  establish  such  technical  guilt  as  would  insure 
conviction.  As  a  matter  of  expediency,  in  enforcing  the  law 
against  a  great  corporation,  it  was  necessary  continually  to 
weigh  the  arguments  pro  and  con  as  to  whether  a  criminal  pro- 
secution would  succeed  against  its  leading  members,  and,  if  not» 
whether  at  least  a  civil  action  would  be  successful  against  the 
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corporation  itself.  "Any  effective  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  is  always  objected  to,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the 
wrongdoers,  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  wrongdoers,  and  by  their 
champions ;  and  often  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  attack- 
ing the  action  of  the  Government  is  by  objecting  to  practical 
action  upon  the  ground  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.'* 

At  Cairo,  Illinois,  the  region  of  that  ague-stricken  Eden  in 
''Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  the  President,  on  October  3,  made  a 
strong  plea  for  a  powerful  Navy.  In  any  great  war  on  land, 
he  said,  the  United  States  must  rely  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
chiefly  upon  volunteer  soldiers ;  and  although  the  United  States 
Army,  an  army  ludicrously  small  relatively  to  the  wealth  and 
population  of  the  nation,  must  itself  be  trained  to  the  highest 
point  and  must  be  valued  and  respected  as  was  demanded  by 
the  worth  of  the  ofl&cers  and  enlisted  men,  yet  it  need  not  be 
large  as  compared  to  the  armies  of  other  great  nations.  But  as 
regards  the  Navy  the  case  was  different,  in  view  of  the  enormous 
coast  line  on  two  great  oceans.  To  repel  hostile  attacks  the 
fortifications,  and  not  the  Navy,  must  be  used  ;  but  the  best  way 
to  parry  is  to  hit  and  they  could  only  hit  by  means  of  the  Navy. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  improvise  even  a  makeshift  navy 
under  the  conditions  of  modern  warfare.  "  Since  the  days  of 
Napoleon  no  war  between  two  great  Powers  has  lasted  as  long 
as  it  would  take  to  build  a  battleship,  let  alone  a  fleet  of  battle- 
ships ;  and  it  takes  just  as  long  to  train  the  crew  of  a  battleship 
as  it  does  to  build  it ;  and  as  regards  the  most  important  thing 
of  all,  the  training  of  the  oflScers,  it  takes  much  longer.'*  The 
Navy  must  be  built  and  fully  trained  in  time  of  peace.  The 
United  States  had  a  good  navy,  not  yet  large  enough  for  their 
needs,  but  of  excellent  material.  In  so  small  a  navy,  the  cardinal 
rule  must  be  that  the  battleships  shall  not  be  separated.  Passing 
to  other  topics  he  said  :  **  We  oelieve  in  areal,  not  a  sham  demo- 
cracy. We  believe  in  democracy  as  regards  political  rights,  as 
regards  education,  and,  finally,  as  regards  industrial  conditions. 
By  democracy  we  understand  securing,  as  far  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  secure  it,  equality  of  opportunity.  ..."  Religiously 
this  meant  freedom  of  worship  for  each  man  unhindered  by  the 
State.  "  Politically  we  can  be  said  substantially  to  have  worked 
out  our  democratic  ideals,  and  the  same  is  true,  thanks  to  the 
common  schools,  in  educational  matters.  But  in  industry  there 
has  not  as  yet  been  the  governmental  growth  necessary  in  order 
to  meet  the  tremendous  changes  brought  about  in  industrial  con- 
ditions by  steam  and  electricity.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  our 
principles  that  Hterally  despotic  power  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  men  in  the  affairs  of  the  industrial  world.  Our 
efforts  must  be  for  a  just  and  effective  plan  of  action  which, 
while  scrupulously  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  men  of  wealth, 
shall  yet,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  secure  under  the  law  to 
all  men  equality  of  opportunity  to  make  a  living.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  all  of  us  that  the  man  of  exceptional  business  capacity 
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should  be  amply  rewarded;  and  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  this  in  our  insistence  that  he  shall  not  be  goilty  of  bribery 
or  extortion,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  wage-worker  and  of  the 
man  of  small  means,  who  are  themselves  honest  and  hard  work- 
ing, shall  be  scrupulously  safeguarded.  The  instruments  for  the 
exercise  of  modern  industrial  power  are  the  great  corporations 
which,  though  created  by  the  individual  States,  have  grown  far 
beyond  the  control  of  those  States  and  transact  their  business 
throughout  large  sections  of  the  Union.'*  Because  of  their 
power  the  President  urged  that  their  regulation  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  separate  States  and  centralised  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  following  day  at  Memphis,  the  Japanese  question  then 
being  uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  he  said  somewhat  signifi- 
cantly :  **  The  one  intolerable  position  for  a  self-respecting  nation, 
as  for  a  self-respecting  man,  is  to  bluff  and  then  not  be  able  to 
make  good.  We  have  accepted  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  a  cardinal 
feature  of  our  foreign  policy.  We  have  undertaken  not  only  to 
build  but  to  police  and  to  guard  the  Panama  Canal.  This  means, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  humiliation  of  being  treated 
some  time  by  some  strong  nation  as  a  vain  and  weak  braggart, 
that  we  must  build  and  maintain  our  Navy  at  the  highest  point 
of  eflSciency.  When  the  canal  is  finished  our  Navy  can  move 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other  at  will ;  for  remember  that  our  doors 
open  on  both  oceans.  Until  then  our  battle  fleet,  which  always 
should  be  kept  and  manoeuvred  as  a  unit,  ought  now  to  appear 
in  our  home  waters  in  one  ocean  and  now  to  appear  in  our  home 
waters  in  the  other.  And,  oh,  my  friends  and  fellow- Americans, 
I  most  earnestly  hope  all  our  people  will  remember  that  in  the 
fundamental  questions  most  deeply  affecting  the  life  of  the  nation 
there  can  be  no  proper  division  on  party  lines.  Matters  of  such 
grave  moment  should  be  dealt  with  along  the  lines  of  consistent 
and  well-thought-out  pohcy,  without  regard  to  any  change  in 
administration  or  of  party  at  Washington." 

Elections  for  State  and  municipal  officers  were  held  in 
thirteen  States  in  November,  none  of  which  was  of  special  im- 
portance except  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the  Democratic 
mayor,  a  candidate  for  re-election,  was  opposed  by  a  Republican, 
whose  election  the  President  asked  for  in  the  interest  of  reform, 
but  who  was  defeated.  The  elections  elsewhere  showed  no 
marked  drift  in  the  change  of  political  sentiment,  except  possibly 
a  slight  evidence  of  Repubhcan  discontent  with  some  of  the 
policies  of  the  Administration. 

On  November  16  the  territory  of  Oklahoma  was  admitted  as 
the  forty-sixth  State  of  the  Union.  The  new  State,  that  only 
seventeen  years  ago  was  either  a  barren  waste  or  else  entirely 
given  over  to  cattle  grazing,  that  was  sparsely  settled  with 
Indians  and  a  few  whites,  has  an  area  of  70,000  square  miles, 
a  population  of  1,408,732,  and  is  traversed  by  5,(K)0  miles  of 
railway.     It  is  rich  both  in  mineral  and  agricultural  resources. 
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In  1906  it  raised  97,000,000  bushels  of  maize,  30,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  670,000  bales  of  cotton ;  its  mineral  output  was 
valued  at  40,0O0,00OZ.,  and  it  produced  one-fifth  of  the  total 
American  petroleum  supply. 

Congress  met  on  December  2,  and  the  following  day  the 
President's  message  was  read.  Of  inordinate  length,  and  with 
copious  quotations  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  previous  messages  and 
speeches,  it  deals  with  many  subjects.  Much  space  was  devoted 
to  the  regulation  and  more  rigid  control  of  corporations.  **  A 
combination  should  not  be  tolerated,"  he  said,  "if  it  abuses  the 
power  acquired  by  combination  to  the  public  detriment.  No 
corporation  or  association  of  any  kind  should  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  foreign  or  inter-State  commerce  that  is  formed  for  the 
purpose  of,  or  whose  operations  create,  a  monopoly  or  general 
control  of  the  production,  sale,  or  distribution  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  prime  necessities  of  hfe  or  articles  of  general  use 
and  necessity.  Such  combinations  are  against  public  policy; 
they  violate  the  conmion  law ;  the  doors  of  the  courts  are  closed 
to  those  who  are  parties  to  them,  and  I  beUeve  the  Congress 
can  close  the  channels  of  inter-State  commerce  against  them  for 
its  protection.  The  law  should  make  its  prohibitions  and  per- 
missions as  clear  and  definite  as  possible,  leaving  the  least 
possible  room  for  arbitrary  action,  or  allegation  of  such  action, 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  or  of  divergent  interpretations  by 
the  courts.  Among  the  points  to  be  aimed  at  should  be  the 
prohibition  of  unhealthy  competition,  such  as  by  rendering 
service  at  an  actual  loss  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  compe- 
tition, the  prevention  of  inflation  of  capital,  and  the  prohibition 
of  a  corporation's  making  exclusive  trside  with  itself  a  condition 
of  having  any  trade  with  itself.  Reasonable  agreements  between, 
or  combinations  of,  corporations  should  be  permitted,  provided 
they  are  first  submitted  to  and  approved  by  some  appropriate 
Government  body."  Such  federal  control,  the  President  urged, 
would  equally  benefit  the  corporations  and  the  public. 

The  acute  financial  panic  emphasised  the  necessity  of 
immediate  reform  in  the  currency  laws.  **  We  need  a  greater 
elasticity  in  our  currency ;  provided,  of  course,  that  we  recog- 
nise the  even  greater  need  of  a  safe  and  secure  currency. 
There  must  always  be  the  most  rigid  examination  by  the 
national  authorities.  Provision 'should  be  made  for  an  emer- 
gency currency.  The  emergency  issue  should,  of  course,  be 
made  with  an  effective  guarantee,  and  upon  conditions  carefully 
prescribed  by  the  Government  It  must  be  based  on  adequate 
securities  approved  by  the  Government,  and  must  be  issued 
under  a  heavy  tax.  This  would  permit  the  issue  of  currency 
when  the  demand  for  it  was  urgent,  while  securing  its  retire- 
ment as  the  demand  fell  off.  It  is  worth  investigating  to  de- 
termine whether  officers  and  directors  of  national  banks  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  loan  to  themselves."  But  **  the  wisest  legis- 
lation on  the  subject   can  only  accomplish  a  certain  amount. 
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No  legislation  can  by  any  possibility  guarantee  the  business 
community  against  the  results  of  speculative  folly  any  more 
than  it  can  guarantee  an  individual  against  the  results  of  his 
extravagance.*'  He  went  on  to  denounce  reckless  speculation  as 
exposing  the  whole  business  community  to  panic  and  disaster. 

He  recommended  also  that  federal  income  and  inheritance 
taxes  should  receive  careful  consideration  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress ;  that  an  employers  Hability  Act  be  passed ;  that  machinery 
be  created  for  the  compulsory  investigation  of  industrial  dis- 
putes, and  that  Congress  make  an  appropriation  for  legitimate 
presidential  campaign  expenses. 

The  President  congratulated  the  country  upon  the  stricter 
enforcement  of  the  law.  **  A  few  years  ago,"  he  wrote,  **  there 
was  a  loud  complaint  that  the  law  could  not  be  invoked  against 
wealthy  oflfenders.  There  is  no  such  complaint  now.  The 
course  of  the  Department  of  Justice  during  the  last  few  years 
has  been  such  as  to  make  it  evident  that  no  man  stands  above 
the  law,  that  no  corporation  is  so  wealthy  that  it  cannot  be 
held  to  account  .  .  .  Everything  that  can  be  done  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  with  the  existing  state  of  public  opinion,  which  so 
profoundly  influences  both  the  courts  and  juries,  has  been  dona 
But  the  laws  themselves  need  strengthening  in  more  than  one 
important  point ;  they  should  be  made  more  definite,  so  that  no 
honest  man  can  be  led  unwittingly  to  break  them,  and  so  that 
the  real  wrongdoer  can  be  readily  punished."  Moreover,  they 
must  be  backed  by  pubHc  opinion.  The  average  juryman  un- 
doubtedly wished  to  see  trusts  broken  up,  and  was  quite  ready 
to  fine  the  corporation  itself,  but  hesitated  when  it  came  to  im- 
prisoning an  individual  member  of  the  business  community  in- 
dulging in  practices  which,  though  profoundly  unhealthy,  the 
business  community  had  unfortunately  grown  to  recognise  as 
well-nigh  normal.  **  Both  the  present  condition  of  the  law  and  the 
present  temper  of  juries  render  it  a  task  of  extreme  difiiculty  to 
get  at  the  real  wrongdoer  in  any  such  case,  especially  by  imprison- 
ment. Yet  it  is  from  every  standpoint  far  preferable  to  punish 
the  prime  offender  by  imprisonment  rather  than  to  fine  the  cor- 
poration, with  the  attendant  damage  to  stockholders.  The  two 
great  evils  in  the  execution  of  our  criminal  laws  to-day  are 
sentimentality  and  technicahty.  For  the  latter  the  remedy 
must  come  from  the  hands  of  the  legislatures,  the  courts,  and 
the  lawyers.  The  other  must  depend  for  its  cure  upon  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  sound  public  opinion."  Both  these  evils 
must  be  renewed,  or  discontent  with  the  criminal  law  would 
continue. 

In  March,  Mr.  John  F.  Stevens,  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission,  resigned,  and  the  president  reorganised  the 
Commission  by  placing  control  of  the  engineering  work  in  the 
hands  of  military  engineers,  with  Lieut.-CoL  George  W.  Goethals 
as  chief  engineer.  Work  on  the  Canal,  the  President  told 
Congress,  was  proceeding  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner. 
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Brief  reference  only  was  made  to  foreign  relations.  In  fo- 
reign afifairs,  the  President  said,  the  country's  steady  policy  was 
to  behave  towards  other  nations  as  a  strong  and  self-respecting 
man  should  behave  towards  other  men.  '*  In  other  words,  our 
aim  is  disinterestedly  to  help  other  nations  where  such  help  can 
be  wisely  given  without  the  appearance  of  meddling  with  what 
does  not  concern  us ;  to  be  careful  to  act  as  a  good  neighbour ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  good-natured  fashion,  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  we  do  not  intend  to  be  imposed  upon." 

In  1906  the  United  States  was  compelled  for  the  second 
time  militarily  to  occupy  Cuba  and  establish  a  Provisional 
Government  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  431  sqq,).  With  the 
establishment  of  the  American  Provisional  Government  and  the 
occupation  of  the  island  by  American  troops  peace  and  order 
were  restored  and  there  have  been  no  further  disturbances.  It 
was  expected  that  late  in  1908  elections  would  be  held,  and  that 
Cuba  would  then  be  restored  to  its  people  and  the  American 
occupation  would  terminate.  The  Central  American  Peace 
Conference  held  in  December  at  Washington  is  dealt  with  in  a 
later  section  of  this  chapter. 

When  Germany  adopted  a  minimum  and  maximum  tarijBT 
scheme  she  gave  notice  of  her  intention  to  terminate,  on  March 
1,  1906,  the  reciprocal  commercial  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  1900.    In  February, 

1906,  the  German  Government  postponed  action  until  June  30, 

1907.  To  prevent  a  tariff  war  between  the  two  countries,  the 
President  sent  an  expert  commission  to  Germany  to  investigate 
tariff  conditions.  As  a  result  of  its  report  the  President  reduced 
the  duties  on  German  champagnes  and  other  sparkling  wines, 
and  the  German  conventional  or  minimum  tariff  was  extended 
to  practically  all  American  imports  into  Germany. 

Efforts  to  prevent  the  trusts  violating  the  law  culminated  in 
a  fine  of  $29,240,000  assessed  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
for  having  accepted  from  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  rebates 
on  oil  shipments,  the  Federal  law  making  the  person  who  accepts 
a  secret  or  preferential  rate  from  a  railway  equally  as  guilty  as 
the  railway  that  grants  it.  Many  other  corporations  and  rail- 
way companies  were  fined  for  similar  violations  of  the  law. 

One  of  the  most  important  social  movements  of  the  year  was 
the  temperance  wave  that  swept  over  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Local  and  State  prohibition  has  long  been  enforced  in  some  of 
the  States  of  the  West  and  East,  but  the  South  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  firmly  wedded  to  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
The  new  State  of  Oklahoma  put  a  clause  in  its  constitution 
making  prohibition  obligatory  for  twenty-one  years.  Georgia 
by  vote  of  its  Legislature  became  a  prohibition  State,  and  in 
Alabama  the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  will  become 
effective  on  January  1,  1909.  In  more  than  one-half  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  famous  the  world  over  for  its  whisky,  the  sale  of 
liquor  is  prohibited  by  law.      It  is  estimated  that  one-half  of 
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the  population  of  the  United  States  lives  in  cities  and  towns 
where  the  traffic  in  liquor  can  only  be  carried  on  surreptitiously. 

On  November  30  a  convention  was  signed  in  London  by  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, by  which  British  works  of  art  are  admitted  to  the  United 
States  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  former  duty. 

The  Republican  National  Committee  decided  to  hold  the 
convention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  presidency 
and  vice-presidency  at  Chicago  on  June  16,  1908.  The  Demo- 
cratic Convention  will  be  held  in  Denver  on  July  7. 

The  largest  benefaction  of  the  year  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  who  gave  $32,000,000  to  the  General  Education 
Board.  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  endowed  the  Sage  Foundation  with 
$10,000,000  to  carry  on  philanthropic  work.  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie  gave  $6,000,000  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg, 
and  $2,000,000  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Washington. 

In  May,  Mrs.  McKinley,  the  widow  of  the  late  President, 
died  and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her  husband  at  Canton, 
Ohio. 

On  May  8  a  criminal  trial  began  that  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  country.  W.  D.  Haywood,  Secretary  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  was  brought  to  the  bar  in 
Boise  City,  Idaho,  for  the  murder  of  ex-Governor  Steunenberg, 
who  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  attached  to  the  gate 
of  the  garden  leading  to  his  house.  The  assassination  was  the 
culmination  of  a  long  and  bitter  contest  between  the  mine-owners 
and  miners  of  Idaho,  and  other  Western  States,  in  which  many 
persons  were  killed  and  much  property  was  destroyed ;  and 
order  was  not  restored  until  martial  law  was  proclaimed  and 
authority  upheld  by  federal  troops.  Haywood  and  other  of- 
ficials of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  who  were  jointly 
indicted  on  the  capital  charge,  asserted  their  innocence  and 
maintained  that  they  were  the  victims  of  a  conspiracy  insti- 
gated by  the  mine-owners,  who  were  determined  to  crush  the 
federation  so  as  to  be  able  to  employ  non-union  labour  on  their 
own  terms  in  the  mines.  Organised  labour  throughout  the 
United  States  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  accused  and  collected 
money  for  their  defence.  Shortly  before  the  prisoners  were 
brought  to  trial,  a  letter  was  published  written  by  the  President 
in  which  he  termed  Haywooa  and  his  co-defendents  "  undesir- 
able citizens,'*  which  still  further  inflamed  labour,  but  was 
warmly  approved  in  many  quarters.  After  a  trial  lasting  more 
than  two  months  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

Among  the  new  laws  passed  by  Congress  was  an  Act  regulat- 
ing immigration,  which  imposed  a  head  tax  of  four  dollars  upon 
every  immigrant,  but  excepted  aliens  who  for  a  year  had  con- 
tinually resided  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Newfoundland, 
Cuba,  Mexico  or  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
Idiots,  imbeciles,  the  insane,  persons  afflicted  with  contagious 
diseases  or  likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  polygamists,  or 
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anarchists  were  declared  not  to  be  admissible  as  immigrants,  as 
well  as  those  persons  imported  under  contract  to  labom:.  To 
prevent  the  immigration  of  Japanese  and  prevent  them  from 
competing  with  white  labour  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  law 
provided  ''  that  whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that 
passports  issued  by  any  foreign  Government  to  its  citizens  to  go 
to  any  country  other  than  the  United  States  or  to  any  insular 
possession  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  canal  zone  are  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  come  to  the 
continental  territory  of  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of 
labour  conditions  therein,  the  President  may  refuse  to  permit 
such  citizens  of  the  country  issuing  such  passports  to  enter  the 
continental  territory  of  the  United  States  from  such  other  coun- 
try or  from  such  insular  possessions  or  from  the  canal  zone/' 

It  was  understood  that  the  Japanese  Government  had  ac- 
quiesced in  this  section  and  that  it  was  inserted  so  as  to  check 
Japanese  immigration,  the  Japanese  Government  agreeing  to 
issue  passports  only  to  professional  men,  merchants  and  tourists 
and  to  refuse  them  to  labourers.  It  was  asserted  that  a  great 
many  Japanese  nominally  went  to  Mexico,  but  crossed  the 
border  and  settled  in  the  United  States.  To  prevent  this  the 
American  Government  impressed  upon  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  more  closely  scrutinising  the  applications 
for  passpoi*ts.  During  the  summer  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  asserted  that  there  had  been  no  diminution  of  the  flood 
of  immigration,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the 
Japanese  Government  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  prejudices  of 
California,  where  there  exists  a  pronounced  feeUng  in  favour  of 
the  total  exclusion  of  all  Japanese  as  of  Chinese.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  the  negotiations  were  still  in  progress. 

Congress  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of  any 
railway  servant  for  more  than  sixteen  hours  continuously  in 
twenty-four,  and  prohibiting  his  going  on  duty  after  he  had 
been  employed  continuously  for  sixteen  hours  until  a  period  of 
ten  hours  had  elapsed ;  men  employed  to  receive  or  transmit 
orders  by  telegraph  or  telephone  relating  to  the  movements  of 
trains  are  not  permitted  to  be  on  duty  more  than  nine  hours  in 
any  twenty-four  hour  period,  except  in  case  of  emergency.  It 
was  asserted  that  many  of  the  railway  accidents  were  caused 
by  railway  servants  being  overworked,  which  rendered  them 
physically  incapable  of  properly  transmitting  or  executing 
orders.     The  law  is  designed  to  correct  this  evil. 

To  prevent  aliens  from  obtaining  naturalisation  in  the 
United  States  and  then  residing  in  the  country  of  their  birth 
and  claiming  American  citizenship,  which  has  often  involved 
the  United  States  with  foreign  Governments,  Congress  passed 
an  Act  declaring  that  an  American  citizen  who  has  resided  for 
two  years  in  the  State  from  which  he  came  shall  be  presumed 
no  longer  to  be  an  American  citizen.  No  American  citizen  is 
permitted  to  expatriate  himself  when  his  country  is  at  war.     An 
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American  woman  who  marries  a  foreigner  takes  the  nationality 
of  her  husband,  and  can  only  regain  her  American  citizenship  at 
the  termination  of  the  marital  relation  by  registering  with  an 
American  consul  or  by  returning  to  the  United  States  and  re- 
siding there.  A  foreign  woman  who  marries  an  American  is 
held  to  be  an  American  so  long  as  she  resides  in  the  United 
States. 

The  pension  system,  which  costs  the  country  nearly 
30,000,000^.  a  year,  was  further  extended  by  giving  to  every 
person  on  reaching  the  a^e  of  sixty-two,  who  had  served  for  a 
minimum  of  ninety  days  m  the  Army  or  Navy  during  the  Civil 
War,  or  for  sixty  days  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  a  pension  of 
twelve  dollars  a  month ;  if  seventy  years  of  age  fifteen  dollars 
a  month,  and  if  seventy-five  or  over  twenty  dollars  a  month. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Act  provided  for  the'construction  of 
one  first-class  battleship  and  two  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and 
$3,000,000  were  appropriated  for  submarines. 

It  was  made  unlawful  for  any  national  bank  or  joint  stock 
company  chartered  by  Congress  or  by  a  State  to  make  any  con- 
tribution for  political  purposes.  Any  corporation  violating  the 
provisions  of  the  law  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  S5,000,  and  any 
officer  or  director  who  is  privy  to  the  violation  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  one  year,  or  both  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

A  treaty  was  ratified  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  providing  for  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  collection  and  application  of  the  Customs  revenues 
of  the  Dominican  Republic.  By  the  terms  of  the  convention  the 
President  appointed  a  receiver  for  the  Dominican  customs,  the 
proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  used  to  pay  the  interests  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  Dominican  Government  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
foreign  creditors  and  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the  retirement 
of  the  bonds,  after  which  any  balance  remaining  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  Dominican  Government.  The  Government  of  the  Re- 
public pledged  itself  not  to  increase  the  public  debt  or  modify 
the  Customs  laws  without  the  sanction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  unfortunate  correspondence  between  the  American 
Admiral  and  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  after  the  earthquake 
{post,  p.  466)  caused  considerable  irritation  in  the  United  States, 
which  was,  however,  allayed  by  a  virtual  amende  from  the  British 
Government,  and  later  by  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham*s  resigna- 
tion. 

II.  THE  DEPENDENCIES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Only  very  brief  reference  was  made  by  the  President  in  his 
message  to  the  Dependencies  of  the  United  States.  He  re- 
commended that  the  shipping  laws  he  amended  so  as  to  exempt 
Hawaii  from  the  operation  of  the  coastwise  law,  which  seriously 
interfered  with  the  commerce  between  Hawaii  and  the  United 
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States.  The  improvement  of  Pearl  Harbom:  was  urged  so  as  to 
make  it  available  for  the  reception  of  the  largest  deep  water 
vessels,  as  was  also  the  wisdom  of  fortifying  the  island. 

The  President  renewed  his  recommendation  that  the  rights 
of  American  citizenship  be  conferred  upon  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico.  When,  as  the  result  of  the  Spanish  War,  the  island  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States  its  inhabitants  lost  their  former 
Spanish  citizenship,  but  the  terms  of  the  cession  did  not  provide 
for  their  becoming  American  citizens,  and  it  was  held  by  the 
American  courts  that  they  were  not  American  citizens  until 
they  were  made  so  by  direct  legislative  enactment.  As  they 
are  not  Spanish  subjects  they  cannot  become  American  citizens 
by  naturalisation,  because  they  cannot  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  They  are  therefore  in  the  anomalous 
position  of  being  the  one  people  in  all  the  world  who  have  no 
country  and  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  sovereign.  The  grant 
of  citizenship  or  the  right  to  become  Americans  by  naturalisation 
would  ^ve  them  a  national  status,  but  Congress  has  not  seen  fit 
to  do  either,  and  they  remain  a  subject  race  without  nationality. 

In  March  the  President,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  Congress,  directed  the  Philippine  Commission  to 
order  a  general  election  of  delegates  to  the  Philippine  Assembly. 
The  election  was  held  on  July  20,  and  on  October  16  the  As- 
sembly, which  consists  of  two  branches,  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Taft,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  former  Governor-General  of  the 
Islands,  who  had  gone  to  Manila  for  that  purpose.  The  right 
of  suffrage  is  limited.  It  is  extended  to  males  over  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  who  must  have  a  legal  residence  in  the  municipality 
in  which  they  vote,  who  are  not  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  Power,  who  own  property  to  the  value  of  500  pesos  or 
pay  annual  taxes  of  not  less  tnan  30  pesos,  or  who  held  certain 
offices  under  the  Spanish  Government,  or  who  speak  or  write 
English  or  Spanish.  The  object  of  the  restrictions  is  to  prevent 
the  uneducated  and  in  many  cases  almost  uncivilised  natives 
from  exercising  the  right  of  franchise,  for  which  they  are  not 
yet  prepared.  Less  than  100,000  votes  were  cast,  representing 
only  1'4  per  cent,  of  the  population.  Beginning  in  November, 
1909,  there  will  be  regular  biennial  elections,  the  tenn  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly  being  two  years.  The  Assembly  does  not 
supersede  the  Philippine  Commission,  which  is  the  executive 
authority  of  the  islands,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  President, 
who  acts  under  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  Congress. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 

III.  CANADA. 

The  Parliament  of  Canada  resumed  on  January  9,  1907. 
Among  the  earliest  motions  was  one  by  the  leader  of  the  Op- 
position, Mr.  R.  L.  Borden,  K.C.,  for  a  committee  to  investigate 
the   conditions  of  labour,  with  a  view   to   the  prevention  of 

IF  2 
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strikes.  This  was  opposed  by  the  Government  on  the  ground 
that  the  necessary  information  was  contained  in  the  reports  of 
the  Department  of  Labour ;  and  on  the  ground  previously  laid 
down  by  the  Prime  Minister  (Annual  Rbgistbb,  1906,  p.  454) 
that  compulsory  arbitration  was  not  at  present  acceptable  in 
Canada. 

One  of  the  first  announcements  made  (Jan.  9)  was,  that  the 
population  of  the  new  Provinces  in  the  West  (Annual  Register, 
1905,  p.  459),  having  rapidly  grown,  the  representation  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  of  Saskatchewan  would  be  increased  to  ten 
members  and  that  of  Alberta  to  seven.  This  is  a  further  step 
in  the  increase  of  the  political  importance  of  the  West  (Annual 
Registbb,  1906,  pp.  457-8).  Of  several  senators  elected  to  fill 
vacancies  on  January  13,  the  most  distinguished  was  Hon. 
Leo.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education  and  for  some  years  Prime 
Minister  in  Ontario,  and  in  the  Federal  Parliament  since  1892. 

On  January  19  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State,  paid  a  private  visit  to  Earl  Grey  at  Ottawa,  which  set 
up  ingenious  speculations  in  the  Press,  and  a  sudden  debate  on 
the  Fisheries  Question  in  the  Commons.  On  January  22  Mr. 
Root  delivered  an  address  to  the  Canadian  Club  at  Ottawa,  in 
which  he  suggested  the  celebration  in  1914  of  the  centenary  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  The  idea  was  warmly  taken  up  and 
seemed  likely  to  be  realised.  His  visit  was  cut  short  by  the 
alarming  illness  of  Lady  Victoria  Grenfell,  the  daughter  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Grey,  whose  death  occurred  on  February  3,  and 
excited  widespread  sympathy  and  regret. 

On  February  6,  on  a  motion  of  Hon.  Mr.  Ferguson  in  the 
Senate,  an  important  debate  took  place  regarding  the  navigation 
of  Hudson's  Strait,  and  the  feasibility  of  a  railway  to  Hudson's 
Bay  from  Manitoba.  This  project  has  been  long  before  the 
country,  and  a  land  subsidy,  long  ago  provided  for  it,  is  still 
available  [see  Revised  Statistics  of  Canada,  1906,  vol.  ii.,  chap. 
55,  sec.  6].  Three  official  expeditions  have  investigated  and 
reported  on  the  project  [Sessional  Papers  of  Canada,  No.  11, 
1886,  appendix  29 ;  No.  15,  1887,  appendix  27 ;  No.  11^  1898 ; 
No.  21  ^Marine  Rept.),  appendix  12, 1905].  The  first  two  were 
moderalbely  in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  navigating  the  Straits 
from  August  to  October,  the  third  was  more  favourable  to  a 
somewhat  longer  season.  On  February  23  the  same  subject 
was  debated  in  the  Commons  and  the  Prime  Minister  cautiously 
approved  the  scheme,  declaring  that  it  was  then  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  Government.  Nothing  further  was  done  during 
the  session.  The  following  table  of  distances  was  compiled  for 
the  debate : — 

I.  Fort  Churchill  to  Liverpool,  2,940  miles ;  Quebec  to 
Liverpool  (southern  route),  2,778  miles  ;  Montreal  to  Liverpool, 
2,908  miles  ;  New  York  to  Liverpool,  3,079  miles. 

II.  Prince  Albert  (the  western  centre)  to  Churchill,  050 
miles ;  Winnipeg  to  Churchill,  650  miles. 
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III.  Prince  Albert  to  Liverpool  vid  Montreal,  4,988  miles ; 
Prince  Albert  to  Liverpool  vid  Churchill,  3,590  miles.  The 
railway  link  required  to  test  the  value  of  a  route  on  which  the 
Canadian  West  places  much  stress  is  only  about  500  miles. 
The  debate  in  the  Commons  contains  all  the  available  informa- 
tion on  the  project. 

The  discussion  of  the  new  Tariff  (Annual  Register,  1906, 
p.  458)  was  continued  early  in  the  session.  The  Manufacturers' 
Association  had  forwarded  a  strong  but  ineffectual  protest  against 
the  **  intermediate "  tariff  After  prolonged  debate  the  Tariff 
with  some  alterations  in  detail,  but  not  in  substance,  was  finally 
carried  without  a  formal  division. 

On  January  27  the  representation  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
in  the  Commons  and  Senate  was  discussed  on  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  Crown  asking  for  an  alteration  in  the  British 
North  America  Act  of  1867.  As  the  lower  provinces  form,  for 
the  purposes  of  representation  in  the  Senate,  a  unit  of  one-third 
of  the  Dominion  as  at  first  constituted  in  1867,  it  was  urged 
that  the  loss  of  representation  in  the  Commons,  due  to  a  de- 
creased population,  would  in  time  be  followed  by  loss  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate.  The  Prime  Minister  advised  the 
withdrawal  of  the  motion ;  nothing  could  be  done  till  after  the 
census  of  1911,  and  the  Government  would  consider  the  matter 
meanwhile.  This  question  is  destined  to  assume  larger  pro- 
portions. 

On  February  7,  in  reply  to  Mr.  E.  N.  Lewis,  who  had  asked 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Government  regarding 
the  rights  and  position  of  Newfoundland  in  its  fishery  disputes 
with  the  United  States,  the  Prime  Minister  delivered  a  care- 
fully considered  statement,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the 
growth  of  the  population  of  Canada  would  in  time  render  the 
North  American  Colonies  independent  of  any  foreign  market  for 
fish.  Newfoundland  would  then  find  her  market  in  Canada ; 
meantime,  the  British  Ambassador  had  instructions  to  deal 
with  the  fishery  question.  Canada  meant  to  settle  all  difficulties 
with  the  Unit^  States  by  peaceful  means,  by  diplomatic  action, 
by  negotiation,  but  never  by  war.  Meantime  he  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  take  any  official  steps  regarding  the  affairs  of  an 
independent  Colony.  Both  Governments  have  since  agreed  to 
place  the  matter  before  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

On  February  7  the  resignation  of  Hon.  C.  S.  Hjonan  was 
placed  before  the  House  by  the  Speaker.  It  was  due  to  certain 
revelations  of  electoral  corruption  at  his  election  in  London, 
Ontario.  On  February  18  the  case  was  referred  to  a  committee, 
which  declared  the  resignation  invalid  for  want  of  witnesses. 
A  regular  resignation  was  not  obtained  till  April ;  it  included 
both  Mr.  Hy man's  Portfolio  of  Public  Works  and  his  seat. 
His  health  having  completely  broken  down,  he  did  not  seek 
re-election,  and  at  the  bye-election  the  seat  was  carried  by  the 
Opposition. 
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On  February  11  Colonel  Hughes,  M.P.,  revived  the  question 
of  Imperial  Federation  by  moving  that  the  interests  of  Canada 
and  the  British  Empire  would  be  test  served  by  a  full  partner- 
ship union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  The  re- 
solution (which  was  in  substance  the  same  as  one  moved  and 
withdrawn  on  March  13, 1905)  was  debated  briefly  and  with- 
drawn. The  Prime  Minister  expressed  sympathy  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  idea  of  a  federated  Britain,  but  deemed  it  at 
present  impracticable  as  involving  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire. 
Meantime  there  were  no  grievances  demanding  so  far-reaching 
a  remedy. 

On  February  26  the  report  of  the  Insurance  Commission 
(Annual  Eegister,  1906,  p.  451)  was  laid  on  the  table.  It 
contained  much  criticism  of  companies'  methods  and  individuals ; 
and  much  complaint  was  made  by  the  Opposition  that  the 
Commission  had  been  made  to  subserve  a  political  object.  In 
the  main,  the  recommendations  were  all  in  favour  of  the  policy- 
holders. As  a  sequel  to  the  report,  the  Finance  Minister  intro- 
duced an  extensive  Insurance  Bill  on  December  19,  following  in 
the  main  the  report  of  the  conmiission,  but  not  going  so  far. 
The  Bill  was  to  be  considered  by  members  during  the  recess, 
and  was  not  debated  in  1907. 

On  March  14  the  vote  for  the  increase  of  subsidies  to  the 
new  provinces  in  the  West  was  introduced  (Annual  Eegister, 
1905,  p.  459,  and  1906,  p.  460).  The  grant  involved  an  address 
to  the  Crown  for  an  amendment  of  the  British  North  America 
Act  of  1867,  enabling  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  alter  the 
financial  arrangements  of  the  Dominion.  The  address  declared 
the  present  terms  to  be  ''final  and  unalterable."  British 
Columbia  protested  against  the  finality,  and  Hon.  Mr.  McBride, 
the  Provincial  Premier,  went  to  England  during  the  Conference 
of  April  He  succeeded  in  having  the  finality  suppressed.  The 
increased  payments  to  the  provinces  are ;  Ontario,  $789,485 ; 
Quebec,  $500,866;  Nova  Scotia,  $177,650;  New  Brunswick, 
$130,000;  Manitoba,  $142,330;  British  Columbia,  $215,000; 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  $65,345 ;  Alberta,  $48,329  ;  and  Saskat- 
chewan, $136,210 ;  a  total  of  $2,362,000. 

On  March  7,  after  a  prolonged  debate,  the  House  of  Commons 
resolved:  "That  on  and  after  a  date  to  be  named  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  the  British  Preference  shall  apply 
only  to  goods  brought  into  Canada  if  shipped  through  a  Canadian 
seaport.'*  The  aim,  as  explained  by  the  Prime  Minister,  was  to 
make  Canada  at  any  time  independent  of  the  bonding  privilege 
in  the  United  States  under  the  Washington  Treaty. 

On  March  27  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington,  arrived  at  Ottawa  on  a  visit  to  Earl  Grey. 
His  visit,  following  that  of  Mr.  Root,  was  looked  on  as  signifi- 
cant. It  was  preceded  by  a  shower  of  comments  in  the 
Canadian  Press,  mostly  unfavourable  to  rumoured  proposals  of 
trade    and  other   arrangements  proceeding  from   the    United 
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States.  The  generally  expressed  opinion  was,  that  Canada  had 
been  making  trade  and  other  proposals  to  the  United  States  since 
the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  1866 ;  that  they  had 
all  been  rejected  or  evaded ;  and  that  as  Canada  could  now 
afford  to  do  without  special  trade  arrangements,  its  independ- 
ence of  them  ought  to  be  maintained.  Before  Mr.  Bryce  made 
any  public  utterance  at  Ottawa  he  was  enabled  to  listen  to  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  (March  28)  on  the  Colonial 
Conference.  The  Prime  Minister,  replying  to  the  comment  of 
the  Opposition  leader  that  Canada  had  prepared  no  programme 
for  the  Conference,  said  that  this  was  due  to  Canada's  content- 
ment with  her  lot ;  her  representatives  went  to  London  to  receive 
suggestions  rather  than  to  make  them.  The  proposed  Imperial 
Council  he  viewed  with  disfavour,  declaring  that  if  composed 
of  officials  it  might  be  controlled  by  faddists ;  ''  if  communica- 
tions are  to  be  made,  if  new  ideas  are  to  be  acted  upon,  the 
initiative  should  come  from  the  respective  Governments  which 
compose  the  British  Empire.*'  With  reference  to  trade  ques- 
tions he  repeated  former  utterances  (Annual  Begisteb,  1904, 
p.  447,  and  1906,  pp.  451-2).  The  only  question  the  Canadian 
representatives  intended  to  bring  before  the  Conference  was  the 
trade  question,  and  on  this  their  policy  was  the  same  in  1907  as 
in  1902.  **  We  have  given  to  the  British  people  a  preference 
under  our  tariff  for  our  benefit  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  us  and  the  Mother  Country.  But  we 
have  stated  that  if  it  suits  the  British  people  to  reciprocate  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  discuss  the  situation  and  to  go  a  step  further.'' 
This  policy  (he  continued)  had  not  met  with  favour  m  Britain. 
It  was  for  the  British  people  to  make  up  their  minds  whether 
the  policy  was  acceptable  to  them  and  would  be  for  their  benefit. 
The  British  Empire  could  be  maintained  and  could  rest  only 
upon  the  idea  that  every  one  of  the  nations  composing  it  must 
be  allowed  to  determine  what  is  best  for  itself. 

On  the  subject  of  defence  he  said  that  he  had  nothing  more 
to  say  than  in  1902.  He  did  not  beheve  that  the  existmg  re- 
lations could  be  improved,  and  he  adhered  to  the  view  he  ex- 
pressed five  years  ago,  that  for  no  consideration  whatever  would 
Canada  be  induced  to  be  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  European 
militarism. 

Following  this  debate  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  Bryce  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Canadian  Club  at  Ottawa  on  April  1.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  present,  and  was,  from  his  own  personal 
point  of  view,  very  frank.  He  said  that  taking  ''all  the  treaties 
from  the  treaty  of  1783  up  to  the  treaty  of  1903,  which  gave 
away  a  large  portion  of  the  Alaskan  boundary,  Canadians  did 
not  feel  particularly  cheerful  with  the  way  they  had  been  treated 
by  the  British  plenipotentiaries.  Mr.  Bryce,  however,  had  visited 
Canada,  the  first  time  that  a  British  ambassador  at  Washington 
has  done  so.**  This  latter  statement  was  not  absolutely  correct, 
as  Sir  Edward  Thornton  had  visited  Government  House  in 
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earlier  years ;  but  it  was  never  assumed  that  the  visit  had  any 
political  significance.  With  reference  to  our  relations  with  the 
United  States,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  while  Canada's 
only  sentiment  towards  the  United  States  was  that  of  admira- 
tion, it  was  untrue,  as  stated  in  a  New  York  paper,  that  they 
were  yearning  for  reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  they  had  longed  for  it,  but  now  they  were  turning 
their  hopes  to  the  old  Motherland  and  the  policy  of  a  Preference 
to  Great  Britain  and  towards  all  the  British  Empire.  This  was 
loudly  cheered.  Mr.  Bryce  in  his  address  referred  to  the  debate 
he  had  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  28,  and  said 
that  he  had  been  struck  by  the  wisdom  and  reasonableness 
shown  in  discussing  the  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  with 
the  Colonies,  and  had  felt  more  than  ever  that  whatever  progress 
was  made  in  that  direction  must  be  slow  and  cautious.  Any- 
thing which  Canada,  Australia,  and  Cape  Colony  desired  to  sug- 
gest would  receive  the  fairest  consideration  in  England .  He,  and 
probably  most  Englishmen,  would  prefer  that  the  proposal  should 
come  from  the  Colonies ;  at  any  rate  the  mutual  relations  were 
now  happy.  Mr.  Bryce  thus  wanted  the  proposals  to  come 
from  the  Colonies.  The  Prime  Minister  wanted  them  to  come 
from  Great  Britain.  On  April  3  Mr.  Bryce  was  invited  to  deliver 
an  address  at  Toronto,  and  on  this  occasion  too  he  was  the 
recipient  of  some  obviously  prepared  advice.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  in  a  preliminary  address,  said  that  **One  of  the  tra- 
ditions that  Mr.  Bryce  mentions  as  belonging  to  the  Swiss  was 
that  they  had  been  subjected  to  a  little  squeezing  from  their 
neighbours."  This  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  the 
speaker  concluded  by  saying  that  it  was  **  of  great  importance 
that  the  Ambassador  at  Washington  should  be  no  stranger  to 
Canada  '*  or  Canadian  sentiments,  and  he  would  have  listened 
with  considerable  interest  to  their  applause  this  afternoon. 
(Again,  loud  applause.) 

It  was  impossible,  of  course,  for  Mr.  Bryce  not  to  take  notice 
of  remarks  so  often  made  for  his  benefit,  and  he  assured  his 
audience  on  behalf  of  the  Home  Government  that  the  British 
people  were  eager,  nay,  insistent,  that  all  just  claims  and  rights 
of  Canada  should  be  secured  in  every  respect.  Professor 
Gold  win  Smith  endorsed  Mr.  Bryce's  contention,  declaring  that 
British  diplomacy  had  always  done  its  best  for  Canada.  His 
wise  and  timely  remarks  represent  the  cooler  opinions  of  the 
Canadian  people. 

On  April  2  Hon.  Mr.  Emmerson,  the  Minister  of  Railways, 
resigned  his  portfolio,  after  Press  accusations  regarding  his 
private  character.  He  denied  their  truth  in  the  House,  and 
brought  actions  against  the  principal  accusers ;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings were  ultimately  dropped. 

On  April  16  a  resolution  asserting  the  character  of  the  Senate 
as  a  body  specially  representing  the  Provinces,  and  as  opposed 
to  the  too  literal  manner  in  which  purely  provincial  works  were 
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declared  to  be  for  "the  general  benefit  of  Canada,"  was  passed 
with  but  one  dissentient  vote.  Hereafter  all  railway  legislation 
will  be  jealously  scrutinised  in  the  Senate. 

Prince  Fushimi  (p.  133)  visited  Canada  in  June  on  his  return 
to  Japan.  His  utterances  were  marked  by  much  felicity  and 
he  was  everywhere  received  most  cordially.  As  an  unfortunate 
commentary  on  these  friendly  relations  in  June  there  arose  on 
September  8  and  the  following  days  most  unfortunate  and 
quite  unjustifiable  riots  in  Vancouver  in  opposition  to  Japanese 
and  Oriental  inmiigration.  Under  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty 
of  1894,  which  Canada  accepted  without  reservation  in  1906, 
and  which  was  duly  considered  in  Parliament,  Japanese  had 
the  right  to  enter  Canada  as  freely  as  British  subjects.  Owing 
to  the  exertions  of  Emplojonent  Companies  the  immigration, 
both  of  Japanese  and  of  other  Orientals,  became  alarming  to 
the  Trade  Unions  and  labouring  class  in  British  Columbia.  Eiots 
ensued;  property  was  destroyed;  the  treaty  was  denounced; 
and  all  sorts  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government  to 
obtain  the  abrogation  of  at  least  the  immigration  clauses. 

The  attitude  of  the  Prime  Minister  under  pressure  alike  from 
opponents  and  supporters  was  eminently  dignified  and  firm. 
The  first  telegram  of  September  9  stated  the  **  deej)  regret "  of 
the  Governor-General  at  the  indignities  and  cruelties  inflicted 
on  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  the  friend  and  ally  of  His 
Majesty  the  King,  and  his  hopes  for  prompt  restitution  and 
punishment.  A  Commissioner  was  sent  out  to  Vancouver  and 
estimated  the  damages,  which  were  duly  met.  The  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  sitting  at  Winnipeg  ventured  to  ask  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1894.  The  Prime  Minister's  reply 
was  prompt  and  firm.  He  observed  that  the  treaty,  when 
originally  made,  did  not  apply  to  Canada  ;  her  Government  had 
become  a  party  to  it  some  two  years  ago,  in  response  to  re- 
peated expressions  of  public  opinion,  and  to  enable  Canadian  pro- 
ducers to  share  in  the  growing  Japanese  trade,  and  it  had  been 
unanimously  ratified  by  the  Canadian  Parliament.  It  had  proved 
of  great  advantage,  and  Canadian  trade  with  Japan  under  it  had 
considerably  increased.  There  was  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
cause  of  the  Vancouver  disturbances  was  the  influx  of  Japanese, 
as  the  Mayor's  telegram  expressly  stated  that  the  disturbances 
were  directed  against  Asiatics  generally,  rather  than  against 
Japanese.  Under  such  circumstances  any  precipitate  action 
might  be  regrettable,  and  careful  inquiry  was  needed  into  the 
causes  of  the  recent  increase  in  Oriental  immigration.  Mean- 
time, the  Government  sent  the  Postmaster-General  to  Japan 
to  seek  under  the  authority  of  the  British  Ambassadors  for 
some  alteration  of  the  conditions  of  Japanese  emigration  to 
Canada.  The  Postmaster-General,  about  whose  mission  t 
was  much  discussion,  and  much  telegraphic  guess-work, 
not  returned  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The   Franco-Canadian   Treatv   next    claims    notice.      ' 
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commercial  relations  of  Canada  with  France  had  been  governed 
by  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1893,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
Bart.,  being  Plenipotentiary  for  Canada  [c/.  Sessional  Papers 
of  Canada,  No.  51,  51^,  1893  ;  No.  56,  56«,  1894 ;  No.  89, 1895]. 
On  September  18,  1907,  a  new  treaty,  signed  by  Sir  Francis 
Bertie,  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding  and  Hon.  Ji.  P.  Brodeur,  was 
entered  into  with  the  old  treaty  as  a  basis,  but  enlarging  the 
number  of  items  affected,  applying  the  intermediate  tariff  of 
Canada  to  certain  lines  of  French  trade.  The  particulars  were 
deferred  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

The  session  of  1907-8  began  on  November  28.  The 
autumn  had  been  occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  a 
campaign  in  the  West.  The  Vancouver  riots  had  disturbed  the 
public  mind.  Ministerial  resignations  had  caused  some  un- 
favourable comment.  Two  seats,  London  (Ontario)  and  Col- 
chester (Nova  Scotia)  had  been  lost  by  the  Ministry,  and  the 
Opposition  were  much  encouraged.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  dealt  with  the  financial  stringency  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  minimised  in  Canada ;  the  Colonial  Conference, 
the  reports  of  which  were  presented ;  the  reference  of  the 
fisheries  question,  in  conjunction  with  Newfoundland,  to  the 
Hague  Tnbunal ;  the  disturbances  in  Vancouver ;  the  disastrous 
fall  of  the  great  bridge  near  Quebec  on  August  29  (post,  Chronicle, 
p.  27)  and  other  less  notable  topics.  Bills  were  promised  for 
the  placing  under  official  control  of  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Companies  holding  federal  charters;  for  the  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  Manitoba ;  for  the  issue  of  Government  annui- 
ties for  old  age ;  and  for  the  better  regulation  of  insurance. 

The  treaty  with  France  was  eagerly  looked  for,  and  laid 
on  the  table  at  once.  In  general  terms  it  is  one  of  reciprocal 
reductions.  The  minimum  tariff  of  each  country  is  adopted 
for  the  other  for  over  100  items.  It  is  to  remain  in  force  for 
ten  years,  unless  abrogated  after  a  year's  notice  on  either  side. 
The  most  -  favoured  -  nation  treatment  is  extended  to  each 
country  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks,  patents,  commercial 
names  and  industrial  designs.  Direct  shipment  is  in  all  cases 
necessary  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  treaty. 

Much  discussion,  not  always  accurate,  took  place  regarding 
the  negotiation  of  this  treaty.  For  a  time  it  was  assumed,  and 
said,  that  Canada  had  now  acquired  the  full  right  to  negotiate 
her  own  treaties.  This,  of  course,  was  incorrect.  The  British 
Ambassador  was  the  chief  negotiator,  and  was  first  named  in 
the  CoDomission  to  negotiate.  Canada,  on  this  as  on  many 
previous  occasions,  enjoyed  the  important  right  of  haying 
Canadians  as  plenipotentiaries.  The  acquisition  of  this  right 
began  in  1854  in  regard  to  the  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
and  was  continued  in  1865  and  1866  in  regard  to  attempts  to 
renew  it  (Sessional  Papers  of  Canada,  No.  63,  1867 -H).  Like 
powers  were  given  to  Canada  in  1869  (Sessional  Papers,  47  and 
59) ;  in  1871  (Sessional  Papers,  No.  18,  1872) ;  in  1874  (No.  51, 
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1875).  Since  1878  no  treaty  has  been  negotiated  affecting  Colo- 
nial interests  without  the  reservation  of  freedom  to  the  Colo- 
nies to  accept  or  reject  it.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  practice 
of  consulting  them  and  of  providing  for  their  representation  on 
Treaty  Commissions,  may  be  found  in  Sessional  Papers,  No. 
105,  1880 ;  No.  89,  1883 ;  No.  15,  1893 ;  and  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Behring  Sea  Commission,  the  joint  International 
Commission  of  1898-99,  and  the  Alaska  Boundary  award.  The 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  authority  has  however  been  invari- 
ably maintained.  The  treaty-making  power  has  been  several 
times  discussed  in  the  Canadian  Parhament — March  21,  1870 ; 
April  21.  1882;  February  18,  1889;  April  21,  1890;  April  7, 
1892 ;  and  incidentally  also,  as  on  the  Alaska  Boundary  Award 
in  October,  1903.  The  discussions  have  been  generally  academic 
in  character.  The^French  Treaty,  out  of  which  the  new  discus- 
sion has  arisen,  was  not  debated  in  the  Commons  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  though  many  motions  for  particulars  showed  that 
there  was  to  be  much  debate. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  of  1894  was  the  subject  of  a  set 
debate  on  December  16.  The  Opposition  attacked  the  Govern- 
ment for  having  accepted  the  treaty  without  reserving  the 
right  of  Canada  to  regulate  immigration.  The  Government 
replied  that  the  whole  House  was  responsible,  as  the  treaty 
was  discussed  by  it  in  1906  and  this  particular  objection  was  not 
pressed.  All  the  representatives  of  British  Columbia  took  part 
in  the  debate.  The  general  opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
restricting  the  immigration.  Pending  the  return  of  the  Post- 
master-General, the  Government  refused  the  demand  for  corre- 
spondence and  the  debate  was  not  continued  ;  but  it  was  obvious 
that  when  the  subject  came  up  again  in  the  new  year,  there 
would  be  a  further  and  stronger  discussion. 

Two  important  measures  were  before  the  Houses  at  the 
adjournment.  In  the  Senate  in  1906  a  draft  Bill  for  providing 
old  age  annuities  was  discussed  at  great  length.  As  containing 
money  clauses,  however,  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  the 
Senate,  and  was  therefore  relegated  to  the  Commons.  It  was 
expected  to  reappear  in  the  shape  of  the  draft  Bill  of  1906.  It 
was  not  an  Old  Age  Pension  Scheme.  The  Government  pro- 
posed to  enter  into  the  business  of  selling  annuities  to  persons 
whom  the  Minister  approves,  to  take  effect  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $4C<).  Such  annuities  may  be  for  a 
term  of  years  or  for  life.  Payment  may  be  made  for  them  by 
single  premiums  or  may  be  distributed  over  an  indefinite  period 
of  years.  Should  the  administration  of  the  annuities'  fund 
result  in  a  loss,  the  loss  may  be  made  good  by  the  issue  of  a 
Governor-Generars  warrant  without  references  to  Parliament. 
The  advantages  to  those  purchasing  annuities  which  would  not 
be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  would  be  the 
absolute  safety  of  the  investment,  and  the  fact  that  the  annuity 
is   non-f  or  (citable   and     non-transferable.       On   this    question, 
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opposition  was  apprehended  from  insurance  interests,  and  also 
pressure  for  a  more  extensive  scheme  involving  old  age  pensiona 

The  other  measure  of  consequence  was  an  insurance  Bill  of 
far-reaching  importance.  The  Government  had  taken  into 
consideration  the  report  of  the  Insurance  Commission  appointed 
in  1906  (Annual  Register,  1906,  p.  451),  and  had  framed  a 
measure  covering  not  merely  life  insurance,  but  all  other  forms. 
Some  of  the  chief  points  of  a  measure,  which  affected  many 
English  companies,  were  as  follows :  The  powers  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  were  enlarged,  enabling  him  to  cancel  a  licence. 
Deferred  dividends  must  be  distributed  once  in  three  years. 
Head  office  officials  must  not  receive  commissions  of  any  kind, 
and  any  salary  exceeding  $5,000  must  be  specifically  voted  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  No  salary  agreement  must  be  made 
for  more  than  five  years.  Rebating  was  forbidden.  If  done 
with  consent  of  directors  or  manager,  that  official  will  be  fined 
$1,000.  Agent  and  policy-holder  will  be  fined  $100.  No 
pension  fund  to  be  established  unless  with  consent  of  share- 
holders at  regular  meeting.  Fraternal  insurance  companies  must 
adopt  national  fraternal  insurance  mortality  table.  Companies 
might  invest  in  stocks  of  chartered  banks,  and  in  the  stocks  of 
companies  and  corporations  whose  earning  power  had  been 
proven  over  a  period  of  years.  Companies  were  forbidden  to 
create  subsidiary  companies  by  clauses  providing  that  they 
might  not  hold  more  than  one-fifth  interest  in  any  other  con- 
cern. They  were  allowed  five  years  to  dispose  of  any  stocks 
held  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  The  Bill  had  not 
been  debated  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

On  December  13  Earl  Grey  inaugurated  the  Women's 
Canadian  Club  at  Montreal,  an  institution  for  providing  a  series 
of  addresses  on  public  topics  in  which  women  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  interested.  His  Excellency  took  occasion  to  strike 
a  note  which  had  a  wide  echo.  He  laid  before  the  meeting, 
and  for  the  public,  a  plan  for  the  celebration  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Champlain  ;  for  freeing 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  from  the  unsightly  structures  which 
have  been  permitted  to  encroach  on  the  site  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  Plains  of  St.  Foy ;  and  for  erecting  a  historical  monument. 
He  read  a  telegram  from  the  King  approving  of  the  scheme  and 
offering  a  donation  of  100/.  Subsequent  messages  from  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Princess  Louise,  Lord  Rosebery, 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  promised 
generous  subscriptions.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  many 
Canadian  clubs  all  over  Canada,  and  a  meeting  was  arranged 
for  in  1908  at  Ottawa  to  form  a  plan  for  co-operation. 

The  material  progress  of  Canada  in  1907  was  great,  in  spite  of 
the  check  received  by  financial  stringency  and  over-immigration  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  The  estimates  for  the  financial  year, 
March  30,  1908,  to  March  30,  1909,  amounted  to  $119,237,091. 
Of  this  sum  $42,365,620  was  to  be  expended  on  capital  account 
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For  railway  purposes  the  sum  of  $47,439,028  was  asked.  A 
surplus  of  $16,427,167  to  March  31, 1907,  was  reported ;  and  a 
later  report  down  to  December  7  made  the  surplus  amount  to 
$25,117,971.  The  total  aggregate  trade  of  the  country  down  to 
September,  1907,  was  $644,737,791.  Much  progress  had  been 
made  with  the  surveys  and  location  of  the  new  transcontinental 
railway,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  labour  which  was  felt  during  the 
year.     The  checking  of  Oriental  immigration,  if  continued,  must 

Srejudicially  aflfect  railway  enterprise.  The  unrevised  trade  reports 
own  to  September  showed  a  total  importation  of  $194,471,020 ; 
and  a  total  export  of  $138,193,153  for  the  six  months ;  236 
new  Post  OflBces  were  opened  during  the  year.  The  immigration 
was  about  288,000  to  the  close  of  the  year.  In  the  last  two 
months,  however,  it  was  checked.  Provincial  affairs  were  not 
specially  notable.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  was  a  financial  surplus, 
and  a  new  technical  education  measure  was  passed.  Some 
changes  took  place  in  the  local  Cabinet.  In  Pnnce  Edward's 
Island  there  was  a  financial  deficit ;  but  the  increased  subsidy 
coming  to  the  Province  was  expected  to  remedy  this.  In  New 
Brunswick,  on  February  24,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr. 
Snowball,  died  suddenly.  His  place  was  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Provincial  Premier,  Hon.  Mr.  Tweedie.  His  place 
was  taken  bjr  Hon.  Mr.  Pugsley,  who  subsequently  resigned  to 
become  Minister  of  Bail  ways  in  the  Federal  Government.  He 
was  succeeded  in  turn  by  Hon.  Clifford  Robinson  as  Provincial 
Premier.  The  finances  of  the  Province  showed  a  surplus.  In 
Quebec  the  finances  were  also  prosperous;  but  no  special 
features,  except  a  slight  change  in  the  Ministry,  were  noticeable. 
In  Ontario  the  finances  were  highly  prosperous ;  and  large  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  expenditure  for  educational  purposes.  In 
Manitoba  a-general  election  resulted  in  the  return  of  the  Ministry 
of  Hon.  Mr.  Boblin,  on  an  anti-Federal  platform  as  regards  the 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Province.  The  Federal 
Government  recognised  the  decision  of  Manitoba,  and  has  made 
provision  for  the  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  in  the  session 
of  1908.  The  Province  has  gone  in  largely  for  the  purchase, 
erection  and  control  of  its  own  telephones.  In  Alberta,  the  year 
was  made  notable  by  the  creation  of  a  University ;  and  by  a 
measure  regarding  telephones  similar  to  that  of  Manitoba.  In 
British  Columbia  a  general  election  resulted  in  the  continued 
support  of  the  Ministry  of  Hon.  Mr.  McBride.  His  policy  was 
hostile  to  the  Federal  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  subsidy 
paid  to  the  Province.  The  finances  of  the  Province,  however, 
showed  a  surplus. 

IV.  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  statistics  of  1907  show  a  well-sustained  improvement 
in  every  branch  of  the  Colony's  industries.  The  imports  and 
exports  and  the  revenue  for  the  year  have  beaten  all  previous 
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records.  The  fishery  products  which  represent  65  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  total  exports  did  not  yield  so  satisfactory  a 
return  to  fish  exporters  as  did  those  of  the  preceding  two  years. 

The  value  of  the  products  exported  was  as  follows  :  Fishery, 
$10,232,320;  Forest,  $176,157;  Mines,  $1,519,188;  Miscel- 
laneous, $188,611  ;  total,  $12,086,276.  The  Public  Revenue  was 
$2,858,780,  the  expenditure,  $2,707,211 ;  the  surplus  therefore 
being  $71,569. 

The  amount  invested  in  Government  Savings  Bank  and 
Government  Debentures  in  the  Colony  is  $10,000,000,  equal  to 
$43^  per  head. 

The  debt  of  the  Colony  stood  at  $22,705,508.  The  total 
imports  was  $10,414,274  and  the  exports  $12,086,276,  distri- 
buted as  follows : — 

RzporU.  Imports. 

$1,662,612  Qnited  Kingdom  $2,651,196 

1,777,169  Dominion  of  Canada  8,521,989 

678,645  Other  British  PosMssions  272,946 

278,997  United  SUtes  8,609,192 

1,847,468  Portugal  21,957 

1,849,082  BrazU  2,698 

806,678  Spain  118,841 

2,190,685  Other  Conntries  216,510 


$12,086,276  $10,414,274 


The  importance  of  Newfoundland  as  a  fish-producing  country 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison  : — 

Population.       Value  of  Fishery.    Per  Head. 

United  SUtes     .  82,889,211  $57,727,777  $0-69 

Canada       ....  5,766,606  28,101,878  401 

Newfoundland    .  220,984  10,117,951  45*78 

These  figures  show  the  importance  of  Newfoundland  in  the 
fish  supply  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  Moreover,  a  large 
portion  of  the  North  Atlantic  catch  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  is  dependent  upon  the  bait  supplied  to  their  fishermen 
from  Newfoundland. 

In  September  a  severe  gale  occasioned  considerable  damage 
to  public  and  private  property.  Over  ninety  vessels  were 
wrecked  during  the  year  and  sixty-six  fishermen  were  drowned. 

The  question  in  which  Newfoundland  was  primarily  con- 
cerned at  the  Imperial  Conference  was  that  arising  out  of  the 
treaty  of  1818  made  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Sir  Robert  Bond,  Premier  of  Newfoundland,  set  forth 
the  real  grievances  and  anomalies  that  had  proved  vexatious  to 
the  Colony  (pp.  100,  131).  He  also  suggested  that  all  questions 
arising  under  the  treaty  should  be  referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal 
for  arbitration,  and  it  was  announced  in  August  that  this  course 
would  be  adopted.  A  working  arrangement  was  necessary 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  herring  fishery  on  the  treaty 
coast  pending  the  decision  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  The 
Imperial   Government   entered   into   a  modus  vivendi  for  the 
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season  of  1907  on  the  lines  of  the  agreement  of  1906,  and 
passed  an  Order  in  Council  conferring  upon  the  senior  naval 
oflScer  on  this  station  the  power  of  carrying  the  same  into 
effect.  The  Newfoundland  Government  strongly  objected  to 
this  as  not  only  unnecessary  but  at  variance  with  the  Consti- 
tution»  and  calculated  seriously  to  injure  the  Colony's  case 
before  the  Hague  Tribunal. 

The  export  of  lumber  has  fallen  off  considerably.  It  now 
stands  at  S176,157.  The  lumber  interests  are  now  turning 
their  attention  to  pulp  for  which  the  timber  areas  of  the 
Colony  are  peculiarly  adapted.  The  present  position  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  enterprise  is  most  satisfactory.  Messrs.  Harms- 
worth  have  just  now  completed  a  gigantic  dam  across  Grand 
Falls  to  provide  for  pulp  and  paper  mills  sufficiently  large  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  their  establishments  in  England. 
The  Bishop's  Falls  Company  are  pushing  forward  their  pre- 
parations so  as  to  be  reaay  to  operate  at  an  early  date.  The 
holders  of  a  charter  from  the  Colonial  Legislature  for  the 
establishment  of  a  short  sea  service  between  Europe  and 
America,  vid  Newfoundland,  made  surveys  for  a  railway  be- 
tween the  south-west  arm  of  Green  Bay  and  Bonne  Bay. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  Colony  during  the 
year  was  136,  an  increase  of  31.  The  number  of  vessels  in  the 
Colony  in  1906  was  3,190,  having  a  tonnage  of  135,785  and 
owned  by  1,328  persons.  The  fishermen  of  the  Colony  are 
increasingly  becoming  the  registered  owners  of  their  fishing 
vessels. 

Mining  is  being  still  vigorously  prosecuted — iron  at  Bell 
Island  in  Conception  Bay,  and  copper  at  Tilt  Cove  in  Notre 
Dame  Bay. 

During  recent  years  local  manufactures  have  greatly  de- 
veloped, breweries,  wood-working  factories,  tanneries,  foundries 
etc.,  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  in  St. 
John's  alone  was  82,000,000.  Other  local  industries  in  oper- 
ation in  several  of  the  small  towns  are  giving  promise  of 
profitable  returns. 

V.  MEXICO  AND  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  Budget  presented  by  Seilor  Limantour,  Minister  of 
Finance  for  Mexico,  gave  an  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1907-8 
of  9,883,500/.  and  expenditure  of  9,296,659/.,  showing  after  de- 
ductions due  to  increase  of  salaries  owing  to  high  rents,  etc.,  a 
net  surplus  of  586,840/.  The  aim  of  the  Budget  was  to  reduce 
taxation  and  afford  better  remuneration  to  public  servants,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  justifying  both  measures.  The  new 
monetary  rtigime  had  given  stabihty  to  foreign  exchange  and 
drawn  foreign  capital  into  the  country  on  a  larger  scale  than 
before,  leading  to  an  increase  of  values  and  industrial  develop- 
ment.    The  production  of  gold  and  silver  had  considerably  in- 
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creased.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  1905-6  was  27,113,880Z. 
as  against  20,852,045Z.  the  previous  year.  The  imports  were 
valued  at  22,065,107Z.  All  forms  of  National  Debt  are  being 
gradually  extinguished  by  means  of  sinking  funds.  The  total 
debt  at  the  end  of  June,  1906,  was  44,676,045Z.  An  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  Budget  is  given  in  Mr.  Reginald  Tower's  report 
on  the  Finances  of  Mexico  (Annual  Series).  Mr.  Consul  L.  J. 
Jerome,  in  presenting  the  trade  figures  for  1906,  emphasises  the 
continued  progress  of  Mexico,  and  urges  the  British  mercantile 
community  to  take  advantage  of  her  market.  The  total  value 
of  the  imports  in  Mexican  currency  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  was  $220,651,047  and  of  exports  $208,521,451,  an  increase 
on  the  total  trade  of  $105,064,469  over  1905.  Electrical  enter- 
prise is  making  great  progress.  The  British  share  of  the  import 
trade  was  $21,915,562 — ^$10  going  to  the  pound.  Mexican  his- 
tory during  1907  has  been  one  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  under 
President  Porfirio  Diaz's  wise  control  the  political  situation  has 
remained  unchanged.  Mr.  Root,  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  State,  visited  Mexico  in  the  autunm  and  was  entertained  with 
much  honour  by  President  Diaz  and  the  Ministers.  The 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  Railway,  from  Coatzacoalcos  on  the 
Gulf  to  Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific,  was  opened  in  January. 

Central  America  has  been  in  a  more  than  usually  disturbed 
condition.  War  broke  out  between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
and  Salvador.  The  United  States  landed  a  naval  force  for  the 
protection  of  its  interests  in  March,  there  being  heavy  fighting 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Honduras  and  Salvador 
forces.  A  truce  was  arranged  by  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Legation.  Mexico  also  made  representations  in  favour 
of  the  settlement,  and  peace  was  made  on  April  23.  War,  how- 
ever, broke  out  afresh,  Nicaragua  being  charged  with  breaking 
her  treaty  pledges  by  aiding  revolutionaries  in  Salvador.  The 
object  of  the  President  of  Nicaragua,  General  Zelaya,  was  said 
to  be  the  forcible  union  of  the  five  Central  American  Republics, 
of  which  two,  Honduras  and  Salvador,  were  already  subdued. 
In  September  a  conference  was  arranged  at  Washington  for  the 
negotiation  of  a  permanent  settlement,  the  suggestion  coming 
from  the  United  States.  Pending  this  conference  a  peace 
was  patched  up.  The  conference  was  held  at  Washington 
in  December  and  was  successful,  eight  treaties  in  all  being 
signed  for  the  neutralisation  of  Honduras  and  for  tbe  establish- 
ment there  of  a  new  high  court,  to  which  all  questions  in  dis- 
pute are  to  be  referred  in  the  future.  The  Times  Washington 
correspondent  (Dec.  22)  described  this  as  **  the  longest  step  yet 
taken  in  international  court  projects."  The  capital  point  (he 
continued)  ''is  that  the  court  can  fix  the  status  quo  to  be  main- 
tained in  each  case  by  both  States  from  the  moment  that  the 
case  is  presented.  It  is  also  given  jurisdiction — obligatory  on 
the  part  of  the  five  countries — in  every  matter  that  arises  be- 
tween them.     It  will  have  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  United 
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States  Supreme  Court  by  writ  of  error  in  cases  between  a  foreign 
country  and  one  of  the  five  countries  where  a  denial  of  justice 
is  alleged.  Jurisdiction  in  such  cases  is  obligatory  upon  the 
State.  The  court  decides  for  itself  as  to  its  competency  in  all 
cases  of  jurisdiction.  The  Judges  are  to  be  designated  by  the 
Congress  of  each  country,  and  they  take  the  oath  before  that 
body.  The  Court  has  power  to  hear  any  case  submitted  by  any 
two  countries  by  agreement,  and  between  any  one  of  the  five 
countries  and  a  foreign  country  when  submitted  by  protocol. 
Its  decisions  are  binding  on  all  concerned.  None  of  the  five 
countries  can  repudiate  the  Convention  during  ten  years,  except 
as  the  result  of  political  imion  between  two  or  more."  The 
other  treaties,  he  added,  relate  to  uniform  extradition  laves,  mone- 
tary and  tariff  conferences,  the  establishment  of  better  means 
of  communication  and  transport,  and  other  matters,  educational 
and  commercial,  all  tending  to  a  better  understanding  between 
the  participating  Republics.  The  article  providing  that  none  of 
the  five  Central  American  Governments  shall  recognise  heads 
of  other  Governments  not  elected  as  provided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion also  appeared  to  be  a  fundamentally  important  if  not  start- 
ling innovation.  It  might  be  wise  to  restrain  optimism  as  to  the 
operation  of  these  treaties,  but  those  responsible  for  the  con- 
ference and  for  framing  them  were  justly  entitled  to  commenda- 
tion for  the  excellent  spirit  shown  throughout,  and  for  the 
satisfactory  conclusions,  largely  due  to  the  initiative  of  Mr. 
Root,  the  Mexican  Ambassador,  Seiior  Creel,  and  Mr.  William 
T.  Buchanan,  the  well-known  diplomatist. 

General  Barrillas,  ex-President  of  Guatemala,  was  murdered 
in  April.  He  succeeded  Rufino  Barrios,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Chalchuapa  in  1885,  and  had  himself  severely  repressed 
revolt  during  his  Presidency.  Shortly  afterwards  a  bomb  was 
thrown  at  President  Cabrera,  who,  however,  escaped  injury. 
Many  arrests  were  made.  Guatemala  had  rather  acute  diffi- 
culties with  Mexico  on  the  question  of  extradition,  and  diplomatic 
relations  were  for  a  time  interrupted  and  Mexican  troops  massed 
on  the  frontier.  Guatemala  improves  in  trade.  The  value  of 
the  imports  in  1906  was  1,444,152/.  and  exports  1,427,256/.,  but 
trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  on  the  decline. 

Costa  Rica  imported  in  1906  goods  to  the  value  of  1,496,089/. 
and  exported  to  the  value  of  1,811,072/.  The  banana  export 
now  exceeds  that  of  coffee. 


VI.  WEST  INDIES  AND  GUIANA. 

Jamaica  was  visited  by  a  severe  earthquake  (Chronicle,  p. 79)  on 
the  afternoon  of  January  14,  part  of  the  town  of  Kingston  being 
destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  shock  and  the  subsequent  fire, 
which  was,  however,  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  wharfs  and 
business  area.  Amongst  the  killed  were  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
Bart.,  who  was  on  a  visit*to  the  island,  and  fourteen  Europeans, 
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many  other  Europeans  suffering  injury.  Of  the  Jamaican 
population  343  were  buried  on  the  day  following  the  disaster 
and  there  were  440  in  hospital.  The  camp  at  Kingston  suffered 
severely,  and  Major  J.  W.  Hard3rman  and  Lieutenant  J.  Lamont 
of  the  West  India  Regiment  were  killed,  with  thirty  of  the  rank 
and  file.  Relief  measures  were  promptly  taken  and  the  United 
States  Government  offered  assistance  through  Rear-Admiral 
Davis.  The  need  was  for  a  time  great,  for  there  were  3,000 
destitute  people  encamped  outside  the  town,  and  the  number 
of  the  killed  was  found  to  have  been  underestimated.  The 
financial  loss  was  estimated  at  2,070,000Z.  and  an  Imperial 
grant  of  150,000Z.  was  asked  for  rebuilding  purposes.  After 
a  consideration  of  rebuilding  schemes  the  Colonial  Office  decided 
to  ask  Parliament  to  make  a  free  grant  of  150,000/.  and  authorise 
a  loan  of  800,000Z.  to  the  Colony.  Large  sums  were  raised  by 
mayoral  funds  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  by  grants  from 
other  West  Indian  Colonies.  The  offer  of  assistance  by  the 
United  States  Admiral  gave  rise  to  a  painful  controversy  which 
led  to  the  resignation  of  the  governor,  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham. 
There  was  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and  Rear-Admiral 
Davis,  owing  to  the  landing  of  men  from  the  United  States 
warship  to  assist  in  clearing  the  streets,  the  Admiral  justifying 
this  action  on  the  grounds  of  **  common  humanity,"  but  using 
language  which  seemed  to  reflect  upon  the  adequacy  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Government.  The  letter  was  cer- 
tainly injudicious  in  matter  and  phraseology,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  by  the  officer  of  a  foreign  Power 
to  the  Governor  of  a  British  Possession,  and  it  seems  to  have 
ruffled  the  susceptibilities  of  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham,  who 
sent  an  equally  mjudicious  and  sarcastic  reply,  in  a  tone  alto- 
gether inexcusable  in  an  official  conamunication.  Its  terms 
were  as  follows : — 

**Dbab  Admiral, — Thanks  very  much  for  your  letter,  for 
your  kind  call,  and  for  all  the  assistance  you  have  given 
and  offered  us.  While  I  most  heartily  appreciate  your  very 
generous  offers  of  assistance,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  you 
to  re-embark  the  working  party  and  all  parties  which  your 
kindness  prompted  you  to  land.  If,  in  consideration  of  the 
American  Vice-Consurs  assiduous  attentions  to  his  family  at 
his  country  house,  the  American  Consulate  should  need  guard- 
ing in  your  opinion,  although  he  is  present  and  it  was  unguarded 
an  hour  ago,  I  have  no  objection  to  your  detailing  a  force  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  guarding  it.  But  the  party  must  not  have  fire- 
arms or  anything  more  offensive  than  clubs  or  staves  for  this 
function.  I  find  that  your  working  party  this  morning  was 
helping  Mr.  Crosswell  to  clean  his  store.  Mr.  Crosswell  is 
delighted  that  this  work  should  be  done  free  of  cost,  and  if  your 
Excellency  will  remain  long  enough,  I  am  sure  all  private  owners 
will  be  glad  of  the  services  of  the  Navy  to  save  thera  expense. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  humanity.*    All  those  who  are  dead 
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died  days  ago,  and  the  work  of  giving  men  burial  is  merely  one 
of  convenience.  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  delivery  of  the  safe 
which  the  alleged  thieves  took  possession  of.  The  American 
Vice-Consul  has  no  knowledge  of  it.  The  store  is  close  to  a 
sentry  post,  and  the  oflBcer  in  charge  of  the  post  professes  ignor- 
ance of  the  incident.  I  'believe  the  police  surveillance  of  the 
city  is  adequate  for  the  protection  of  private  property.  I  may 
remind  your  Excellency  that  not  long  ago  it  was  discovered  that 
thieves  lodged  in  and  pillaged  the  house  of  a  New  York  million- 
aire during  his  absence  in  the  summer.  But  this  would  not  have 
justified  a  British  Admiral  in  landing  an  armed  party  to  assist 
the  New  York  police. 

''I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  profound  gratitude  and  the 
highest  respect, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 
**  Alexander  Swettbnham,  Governor.'* 

The  correspondence  being  telegraphed  to  the  Press,  an  outcry 
was  raised  against  Sir  Alexander  Swettenham,  whose  conduct 
was  disavowed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  which  instructed 
him  to  express  his  regret.  This  he  did  and  retired  from  the 
Colonial  Service,  being  succeeded  by  Sir  Sydney  Olivier.-  The 
story  of  1907  consists  for  the  most  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
devastated  portion  of  the  city.  But  for  the  disaster  Jamaica 
would  have  had  a  good  commercial  year,  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions being  favourable.  The  Eeport  for  1906-7  shows  that  the 
total  loss  of  life  from  the  earthquake  was  800.  The  total  contri- 
butions for  relief  (apart  from  the  Imperial  grant  in  aid)  amounted 
to  103,670/.  The  revenue  for  1906-7  was  888,911/.,  and  the 
expenditure  827,386/.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  2,261,469Z. 
as  against  1,941,937/.  in  the  previous  year;  and  of  exports 
1,992,007/.  as  against  1,568,224/.  It  was  apprehended  that  the 
earthquake  would  be  but  a  temporary  check  to  the  reviving 
fortunes  of  the  island. 

Barbados  continues  to  do  well.  The  revenue  for  1906-7  was 
204,704/.  and  expenditure  186,016/.  Imports  for  1906  were 
valued  at  192,328/.  and  exports  629,319/.  About  12,000  labourers 
had  gone  on  contract  service  to  the  Isthmian  Canal  works,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  they  sent  home  to  the  island  between 
4,000/.  and  5,000/.  per  month,  besides  bringing  much  money  into 
the  Colony  on  completion  of  their  contracts.  Trindad  and  Tobago 
have  had  a  tolerably  good  year.  The  revenue  of  Trinidad  for 
1906-7  was  763,272/.  and  expenditure  810,474/.,  the  former  show- 
ing a  decrease  owing  to  a  partial  failure  of  the  cocoa  crop,  which 
is  the  chief  export.  Imports  were  of  the  value  of  3,120,717/. 
and  exports  2,872,325/.,  a  considerable  declining,  due  solely  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  agriculture.  Orenada  shows  a  healthy  re- 
covery from  adverse  conditions  of  the  past.  The  year's  revenue 
at  March  31,  1907,  was  71,786/.  and  expenditure  70,379/.  The 
total  trade  for  1906  was  433,597/..  The  staple  is  cocoa,  but  cotton 
is  progressing  and  the  Land  Settlement  Scheme  for  the  creation 
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of  a  class  of  peasant  cultivators  seems  to  be  working  well.  In 
the  Caicos  Islands^  administered  from  Jamaica,  the  Sisal  hemp 
industry  is  expanding.  The  Bahamas  are  prosperous.  The 
revenue  for  1906-7  was  79,058Z.,  an  increase  of  5,000Z.,  and  the 
expenditure  71,087Z.  Imports  (including  specie)  were  329,115Z. 
and  exports  210,775^.  Sponges  head  the  list.  Sisal  cultivation 
is  extending.  Liability  to  hurricanes  retards  agricultural  de- 
velopment. Bermvda  has  suffered  depression  owing  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  naval  and  military  establishments.  The  actual 
revenue  for  1906  was  46,211^.,  nearly  15,000^  less  than  in  1904. 
The  excess  of  expenditure  was  15,857/.  Imports  fell  by  145,000/. 
to  398,176/.,  but  exports  increased  by  4,867/.  to  121,295/.  Dur- 
ing 1907  there  was  a  financial  and  general  recovery,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  crisis  produced  by  the  Imperial  Service  charges 
had  passed.  The  condition  of  the  Leeward  Islands  (Antigua, 
St.  Kitts,  Montserrat,  Dominica  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  con- 
tinues satisfactory,  and  the  system  of  peasant  cultivation  has 
met  with  gratifying  success.  The  aggregate  revenue  of  the 
group  for  1906-7  (exclusive  of  8,159/.  Imperial  grant  in  aid)  was 
138,154/.  and  the  expenditure  129,998/.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports  (1906),  exclusive  of  internal  trade  between  the  islands, 
was  407,251/.  and  exports  399,208/.  In  the  mainland  Colony  of 
British  Guiana  the  year  has  been  quiet,  though  a  frontier  incident 
has  to  be  noted,  Captain  Calder,  a  Police  Inspector,  crossing 
into  Venezuela  and  seizing  a  quantity  of  balata  which  he  alleged 
had  been  collected  in  British  Guiana.  His  claim  was  not  sub- 
stantiated and  his  act  was  repudiated,  vnth  expressions  of  regret 
to  President  Castro.  The  Report  for  1906-7  shows  that  the 
condition  of  the  staple  industry — sugar — has  not  been  free  from 
anxiety,  disappointment  being  expressed  at  the  announcement 
that  the  Brussels  Convention  against  bounties  would  not  be 
renewed.  The  rice  industry  is  extending  and  rubber  cultivation 
should  become  an  important  industry.  An  attempt  to  settle 
negro  **  unemployed  ''  on  land  on  the  Pomeroon  region  failed  ; 
only  four  apphcations  for  land  and  assistance  were  made,  and  of 
these  three  came  from  East  Indians.  The  revenue  for  1906-7 
was  535,745/.  and  expenditure  514,053/.  The  value  of  the 
imports  was  1,690,804/.  and  of  exports  1,143,107/. 

The  output  of  gold  for  the  year  was  85,504  oz.  The 
prospects  are  good.  During  the  year  65,903  diamonds  were 
obtained,  of  varying  quality,  and  the  diamond  industry  is  holding 
its  own.  Notwithstanding  an  excess  of  negro  labour,  2,243  P^ast 
Indians  were  imported  for  work  on  the  sugar  estates,  and  1,4(^0 
returned  to  India,  taking  with  them  remittances  of  the  value  of 
56,661/.  and  jewellery  valued  at  833/.  In  French  Guiana  and  in 
Dutch  Guiana  there  have  been  no  developments  of  note. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  ratified  at  Santo  Domingo  in  May.  It  makes  the 
United  States  the  financial  guardian  of  the  Republic,  foreign 
creditors  consenting  on  the  payment  of  50  per  cent,  of  their  out- 
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standing  claims ;  but  it  was  denied  that  it  implied  a  United  States 
Protectorate.  The  treaty  lapses  on  payment  of  all  foreign  debt. 
From  Haiti  it  was  reported  in  October  that  ten  men  had  been 
sentenced  to  death  for  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  Government. 
These  negro  Republics  show  but  slight  emergence  from  the 
barbarism  into  which  they  have  relapsed  since  the  Spanish 
occupation.  From  the  Danish  West  Indies  there  is  nothing  to 
report.  The  prosperity  of  the  French  Colony  of  Martinique  has 
been  favourably  affected  by  the  Brussels  Convention.  The 
total  value  of  the  trade  for  1906  was  1,353,801/.  Mont  Pel6e 
has  been  quiescent. 

Vn.  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Brazil  has  had  an  uneventful  year.  The  King  of  Portugal 
(assassinated  Feb.  1,  1908)  had  accepted  an  invitation 
from  President  Penna  to  visit  the  country  during  the  cele- 
bration in  1908  of  the  centenary  of  the  decree  of  King  John 
VI.  opening  Brazilian  ports  to  the  world.  A  decree  has  been 
signed  making  military  service  obligatory.  The  Commission  to 
define  the  Brazil-Peru  boundary  was  still  sitting  at  the  end  of 
1907.  The  President's  Message  at  the  opening  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  May  reported  a  surplus  of  2,541 ,035Z.  gold,  and  a  deficit 
of  4,808,750/.  paper.  The  President  claimed  that  the  Conver- 
sion Fund  had  given  stability  to  exchange  and  security  to 
foreign  capital.  Trade  in  Brazil  is  improvmg.  The  value  of 
the  total  imports  in  1906  was  36,167,487/.— nearly  4,000,000/. 
higher  than  in  1905 ;  exports  53,092,230/.,  as  against  44,653,844/. 
the  previous  year.  The  reports  from  the  Provinces  are  of  a 
more  hopeful  character  than  heretofore.  A  statement  of  trade 
for  January-October,  1907,  shows  imports  to  the  value  of 
82,222,837/.  (exclusive  of  specie  and  bonds)  and  exports 
46,857,645/.  The  Foreign  Debt  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in 
May  was  69,608,357/.  The  deficit  on  the  financial  year  1906  was 
estimated  at  1,380,252/.  The  balances  at  the  credit  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  March  31, 1907,  were  calculated  at  17,127,083/.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  paper  money  in  circulation  (at  \bd,  exchange) 
was  on  that  date  41,541,710/.,  of  which  500,0(X)/.  is  covered  by 
the  Guarantee  Fund.  Prince  Louis  of  Orleans,  grandson  of  the 
late  ex-Emperor  Pedro,  visited  Brazil  in  May,  but  was  not  per- 
mitted to  land  by  the  authorities,  in  spite  of  his  claim  that  he 
retained  Brazilian  citizenship.  He  conferred  with  leaders  of 
the  Monarchist  party  aboard  the  steamship. 

In  Argentina  the  year  opened  with  lal)our  troubles,  which 
were,  however,  composed.  On  February  7  the  Provincial 
Government  of  San  Juan  was  overthrown  and  the  Federal 
Government  had  to  intervene  to  restore  order.  President 
Figueroa  Alcorta's  Message  to  Parliament  in  May  said  the 
position  of  the  nation  realised  the  most  optimistic  economic 
forecasts  of  the  most  exacting  patriots.  The  Internal  Debt 
was  7,721,263/.  paper  and   600,140/.  gold.     The  Consolidated 
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Internal  Debt  had  been  reduced  in  the  year  from  65,883,400/. 
gold  to  64,866,600/.  The  amount  in  the  Conversion  Fund  was 
24,000,000/.  gold.  An  extensive  railway  strike  "  in  sympathy  " 
with  the  strikers  on  one  line,  the  Argentine  Great  Western, 
took  place  at  the  end  of  May — an  example  of  a  kind  which  is 
becoming  a  conspicuous  feature  of  Latin-American  societies 
on  both  sides  of  the  Andes.  It  was  denied  that  the  strikes  had 
any  connection  with  politics,  but  they  were  followed  by  Minis- 
terial resignations,  which  were,  however,  attributed  to  private 
causes.  In  October  a  revolution  broke  out  in  the  provmce  of 
Corrientes,  and  President  Figueroa  Alcorta  intervened  with 
Federal  troops  and  appointed  a  national  commissioner,  Sedor 
Perez,  to  compose  the  local  differences.  Sefior  Perez  failed, 
and  at  a  Council  of  Ministers  called  to  consider  the  situation 
national  intervention  was  decided  upon,  one  Minister,  Sefior 
Maschwitz,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  dissenting  and  resigning 
office.  A  decree  was  published  on  December  9,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  provincial  executive  power,  and  condemning  the  acts 
of  certain  functionaries  who  had  manipulated  the  electoral  law 
for  party  purposes.  The  death  of  ex-President  Dr.  Saenz  Peda 
was  reported  in  December.  Immigration  from  Europe,  chiefly 
from  Italy,  was  well  maintained,  and  1907  has  been  noteworthy 
for  conmiercial  activity.  Crop  prospects  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  were  good,  but  a  serious  plague  of  locusts  supervened.  Re- 
ports minimised  the  damage  and  the  wheat  and  linseed  estimates 
were  high.  Complaints,  however,  were  made  in  Argentina  of  a 
campaign  of  defamation  against  the  country  in  Europe.  The 
Budget  voted  in  January  showed  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
18,392,563/.  and  revenue  18,648,742/.  At  the  close  of  1907  the 
outlook  became  stormy,  a  **  general  strike  "  being  organised  for 
Christmas  Day  as  a  protest  against  a  law  which  had  led  to  the 
deportation  of  ''  anarchists  "  and  other  undesirable  agitators ; 
but  the  Unions  declined  at  the  last  moment  to  act,  employment 
being  good  and  wages  high. 

Uruguay  seems  to  have  entered  upon  a  period  of  internal 
peace  and  commercial  recovery.  President  Williman's  Adminis- 
tration was  marked  in  1907  by  the  inauguration  of  a  new  High 
Court  of  Justice  at  Montevideo  and  by  the  prosecution  of  ad- 
ministrative reforms.  His  Message  in  February  reported  a 
prosperous  state  of  things,  and  estimated  a  surplus  of  400,000/. 
The  revenue  (Customs)  for  1906  amounts  to  2,744,09H/.— a 
record  figure.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  1906-7  was 
4.080,837/.  against  a  total  estimated  revenue  of  4,082,090/..  but 
the  revenue  proved  to  be  more  elastic.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
British  Consul  the  credit  of  the  country  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  year  1907  stood  at  the  highest  point  it  had  ever  reached. 
The  public  debt  at  the  end  of  1906  was  27,079,985/.  A  general 
election  wais  fought  in  November,  the  Government  securing  73 
seats  and  the  Nationalist  Opposition  14 

Chili  has  shown  much  recuperative  power  since  the  disastrous 
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earthquake  of  1906  which  laid  Valparaiso  in  ruins.  In  June 
there  was  a  severe  earthquake  at  Yaldivia,  accompanied  by 
slight  loss  of  life.  The  economic  effects  of  the  earthquakes 
were  shown  in  labour  troubles  culminating  in  a  ''  general 
strike/'  apparently  fomented  for  political  purposes  and  as  an 
aid  to  the  overthrow  of  President  Montt  at  the  time  of  a 
Ministerial  crisis.  The  difficulties,  however,  subsided.  Presi- 
dent Montt's  Message  at  the  opening  of  ParUament  in  June 
spoke  of  the  re-establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Peru 
as  hkely  to  lead  to  a  settlement  of  the  territorial  dispute,  and  of 
endeavours  to  facilitate  trade  intercourse  with  Argentina.  The 
revenue  for  1907  was  estimated  at  8,850, OOOZ.  and  was  expected 
to  cover  expenditure.  The  trade  figures  for  1906  showed  ex- 
ports 21,713,574Z.  and  imports  17,703,067Z.  A  contract  was 
made  with  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  November  for  the  construction 
of  the  railway  between  Arica  and  La  Paz  (Bolivia). 

In  Peru  a  definitive  settlement  has  been  reached  by  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  Bepublic  and  the  Corporation  of 
Peruvian  Bondholders ;  a  contract,  negotiated  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Eyre,  being  signed  at  Lima  on  June 
21.  It  provided  for  a  series  of  new  contracts  with  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  payment  to  it  by  the  Government  of  thirty  annui- 
ties each  of  80,000Z.  sterling,  in  monthly  instalments,  com- 
mencing July,  1907,  guaranteed  on  the  sugar  duties ;  and  for 
the  completion  by  the  Corporation  of  the  extensions  from  Oroya 
to  Huaucayo,  from  Sicuani  to  Cuzco,  and  from  Yonan  to 
Chilete,  for  provisional  traffic  by  September  24, 1908. 

Ecuador  trade  reports  were  satisfactory.  Imports  in  1906 
were  valued  at  1,701,160/.  and  exports  (f.o.b.)  at  2,644,404Z. 
The  total  income  of  the  Ecuadorean  Custom  House  was  827,448Z. 
Exaggerated  fears  of  bubonic  plague  and  excessive  fumigation 
of  steamers  to  the  damage  of  their  contents,  have  badly  affected 
the  import  trade  vid  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  traffic 
is  now  mainly  diverted  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  Quito 
Bailway  was  almost  completed  at  the  end  of  1907.  Other  rail- 
way projects  hang  fire.  In  July  eight  soldiers  were  shot  and 
fifteen  sentenced  for  life  for  complicity  in  a  political  plot  against 
the  President,  General  Alfaro,  and  arrests  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  other  reported  plots. 

Progress  is  reported  from  Bolivia,  The  Budget  for  1907 
showed  an  estimated  income  of  13,583,833  bols  and  expenditure 
14,549,793  bols.  The  gold  industry  declines,  but  the  output  of 
other  minerals  testifies  to  the  wonderful  richness  of  the  country. 
From  Paraguay  it  was  reported  that  Congress  had  sanctioned  a 
scheme  for  a  State  bank  to  establish  a  Conversion  Fund  for  fixing 
the  rate  of  exchange  of  fifty  Paraguayan  dollars  to  the  1/. 
sterling. 

Veiiezuela  continued  in  a  more  or  less  disturbed  condition, 
but  President  Castro  still  retains  power,  tempered  by  sporadic 
revolution.      During  the  year  Venezuela  completed  the  pay- 
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ments  of  the  British,  German  and  Italian  claims  under  the 
conditions  of  the  Hague  award  (691,160/.).  The  claims  of  the 
subjects  of  other  nations  (840,000Z.)  have  now  to  be  met.  The 
Belgian  claims  were,  however,  repudiated.  They  amounted  to 
S400,000t  There  were  difficulties  with  regard  to  United  States 
claims  on  account  of  certain  asphalt  concessions,  and  Venezuela 
through  the  Court  at  Caracas  fined  the  concessionaire  com- 
pany 1,000,000Z.  for  aiding  the  Matos  rebellion,  reserving  a 
claim  for  "moral"  damages.  Political  unrest  retards  the 
country  and  the  financial  and  conmiercial  statistics  are  of 
doubtful  completeness  (see  Consular  Reports  3787  and  3772, 
1907). 

CHAPTER  IX. 

AUSTRALASIA. 
I.  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  1907  reached  a  level  in 
production  and  prosperity  never  before  attained.  The  continent 
succeeded  in  exporting,  among  other  things,  25,000,000/.  worth 
of  wool,  and  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  A  contrast  between 
the  oversea  trade  of  1906  and  1907  shows  the  marked  advance 
in  productive  and  trade  activity. 

The  figures  reveal  a  total  trade  for  1907  valued  at  124,781,611/., 
as  compared  with  114,467,269/.  in  1906.  In  1906  and  1907  the 
imports  and  exports  of  gold  (specie  or  bullion)  were  respectively 
1,464,756/.  and  10,897,027/.   The  trade  was  therefore  as  under:— 

Imports.  Exports. 


Gold.         Merchandise.  Total. 

1907       1,464,756       50.413,415       51,878,171 
1906       2,147,853       42,581,653       44,739,506 


Gold.  Merchandise.  Total. 

£  £  £ 

10,897,027  2.006,413  72,903,440 

16,871,285  52,866,478  69,737,763 


Total  Tradk. 

Gold.  MerchandiM.            Total. 

£  £                       £ 

1907        12,361,788  112,419,828  124,781,611 

1906        19,019,138  95,448,131  114,467,269 

These  trade  figures  argue  a  period  of  great  activity  for  the 
State-owned  railways,  and  a  consequent  elasticity  in  public 
finance.  Never  before  have  the  State  Treasurers  been  able  to 
present  such  flattering  financial  statements  in  their  annual 
budgets,  the  differences  between  revenue  and  expenditure 
being : — 

state.  Surplus. 

New  South  Walea £1,543,270 

Victoria 812,000 

Queensland 396,000 

South  Australia 48,000 

Tasmania 77,043 

Deficit. 

Western  Australia £92,843 
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The  national  finances  were  also  flourishing,  the  revenue 
from  Customs  duties  having  largely  exceeded  the  estimate. 

In  national  politics  the  year  was  monopolised  by  Tariff 
Reform.  Mr.  Deakin's  numerous  and  eloquent  speeches  in 
England,  both  at  the  Imperial  Conference  and  at  public  gather- 
ings (pp.  92,  99,  121,  132),  advocating  a  system  of  preferential 
trade  within  the  Empire,  produced  a  striking  effect  wherever 
he  was  heard,  and  his  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  the  blunt 
and  forceful  speeches  of  Sir  William  Lyne  (pp.  123,  132). 
During  Mr.  Deakin's  absence  Sir  John  Forrest  acted  as  Prime 
Minister,  but  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  shortly  after  the  return 
of  his  chief,  owing  to  the  closer  union  of  the  MinisteriaHsts 
with  the  Labour  party.  This  union  was  due  to  a  kind  of 
agreement  between  the  two  parties  on  the  new  Australian  tariff, 
which  was  then  being  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Lyne.  On  the 
resignation  of  Sir  John  Forrest  the  Cabinet  was  reorganised  as 
follows : — 

Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  Hon. 
Alfred  Deakin;  Treasurer,  Sir  William  J.  Lyne;  Attorney- 
General,  Hon.  L.  E.  Groom ;  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs, 
Hon.  Austin  Chapman  ;  Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  Senator 
J.  H.  Keating;  Mmister  of  Defence,  Hon.  T.  T.  Ewing;  Post- 
master-General, Hon.  S.  Mauger;  Vice-President  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Council,  Senator  R.  W.  Best ;  Honorary  Minister,  Hon. 
J.  H.  Hume  Cook. 

The  Hon.  C.  Watson  also  retired  from  the  leadership  of  the 
Labour  party  in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  A.  Fisher. 

The  greater  part  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  new  tariff,  introduced 
by  Sir  William  Lyne  on  August  8.  As  proposed,  it  was  re- 
markable for  heavy  all-round  increases  in  duties,  and  was  de- 
scribed at  the  time  as  a  25  per  cent,  tariff,  with  a  5  per  cent, 
preference  in  favour  of  British  goods.  When  it  emerged  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  it  was,  roughly  speaking,  a  20 
per  cent,  tariff,  and  the  British  preference  had  been  slightly 
accentuated.  In  the  average,  where  the  foreign  manufacturer 
has  to  face  a  20  per  cent,  duty,  only  15  per  cent,  is  exacted  from 
the  British  manufacturer.  The  Australian  way  of  putting  it  is 
that  Great  Britain  enjoys  a  25  per  cent,  preference  as  against 
foreign  nations. 

The  support  of  the  Labour  Party  was  only  obtained  for  such 
a  tariff  by  the  inclusion  of  provisions  designed  to  protect  the 
worker  and  the  consumer  in  the  same  degree  as  the  manu- 
facturer. These  provisions  make  for  a  sort  of  triple  Protection  : 
the  New  Protection,  as  it  is  called  in  Australia.  Thus  each 
protective  duty  has  as  its  correlative  an  excise  duty,  to  be 
paid  by  the  local  manufacturers  engag(»d  in  that  particular 
industry.  A  rebate  of  this  excise  duty  can  be  claimed,  how- 
ever, by  the  manufacturer  who  is  able  to  prove  that  he  pays 
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fair  wages  to  his  workers,   and   sells   at   fair  prices  to   the 
consumer. 

The  machinery  for  the  administration  of  this  novel  scheme 
seems,  at  first  sight,  hardly  as  ingenious  as  the  idea  itself.  An 
Excise  Board  is  to  be  created,  to  decide  what  are  fair  rates  of 
wages  in  each  industry,  and  what  are  fair  prices  for  the  locally 
manufactured  articles.  As  wages  necessarily  are  governed  to 
some  extent  by  the  local  conditions,  the  continent  is  to  be 
divided  into  a  large  number  of  districts,  each  of  which  is  to 
have  its  own  scale  of  **  fair  "  wages.  Even  from  this  rough 
outline  of  a  very  intricate  scheme  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the 
immense  amount  of  labour  the  Excise  Board  will  have  to  ac- 
complish before  fixing  ''fair"  wages  in  even  one  Australian 
industry. 

The  Australian  manufacturers  have  already  had  an  example 
of  the  working  of  the  "  New  Protection,"  which  has  caused 
great  consternation  among  their  ranks.  By  special  and  earlier 
legislation  the  main  principle  of  the  New  Protection  had  been 
made  to  apply  to  one  Australian  industry,  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  machinery.  A  number  of  such  manufacturers  had, 
during  the  year,  to  meet  a  demand  for  excise  duty  on  their  out- 
put, or  prove  their  claim  to  exemption.  Their  right  to  exemp- 
tion was  disputed  by  the  trades  organisation,  and  the  dispute 
came  for  settlement  before  the  Arbitration  Court.  The  ques- 
tion at  issue  was  whether  the  wages  paid  to  workmen  engaged 
in  the  industry  were  **fair,"  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Justice 
Higgins,  after  hearing  long  and  elaborate  evidence,  decided 
against  the  manufacturers,  who  were  therefore  called  upon  to 
pay  excise  duty.  In  a  long  and  interesting  ruling  he  fixed  the 
**  fair  "  rates  of  wages  for  all  classes  of  workmen  employed  in 
this  industry.  The  result  is  that  **fair"  wages  are  being  paid 
in  the  agricultural  machinery  shops,  but  the  masters  are  appeal- 
ing to  the  courts  against  the  decision  which  forces  them  to  pay 
excise  duty  on  past  manufactures.  The  administration  of  the 
**  New  Protection  "  had  reached  this  stage  at  the  end  of  1907, 
and  with  the  passing  of  the  Tariff  through  the  Senate  many 
more  industries  will  be  brought  under  its  operation.  The  ex- 
periment promises  to  be  most  interesting. 

For  the  encouragement  of  new  producing  industries  a 
Bounties  Bill  was  passed,  providing  339,000/.  for  growers  of 
cotton,  rice,  indiarubber  and  kindred  tropical  products.  The 
bonuses  are  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  are 
designed  mainly  to  stimulate  the  occupation  of  land  in  the 
tropical  northern  areas  of  the  Commonwealth.  An  event  of 
the  year  was  the  production  of  the  first  steel  made  from  Aus- 
tralian ore.  The  metal  was  turned  out  at  the  Lithgow  (New 
South  Wales)  Iron  Works,  where,  it  is  believed,  sufficient  pig 
iron  can  be  produced  each  year  to  meet  all  Australian  require- 
ments. 

During  1907,  too,  an  arrangement  was  made  which  bids 
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fair  to  settle  for  many  years  to  come  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  mail  service  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Common- 
wealth. During  1906  the  Commonwealth  Government  had  let 
a  mail  contract  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia  to  a  syndi- 
cate of  British  shipowners  and  shipbuilders,  who  proposed  to 
build  a  new  fleet  of  large  and  elaborate  boats  for  the  service. 
It  failed,  however,  to  carry  out  its  contract,  and  the  Australian 
Government  was  faced  with  the  possibility  of  another  annoying 
breach  in  the  continuity  of  mail  services.  It  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  making  a  fresh  arrangement  with  the  Orient  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  which,  in  return  for  the  heavy  subsidy  of 
160,000/.  a  year,  is  to  provide  a  very  fine  service  of  large  and 
fast  steamers,  each  containing  ample  refrigerating  chambers  for 
perishable  products.  The  time  is  to  be  considerably  shortened, 
and  Brisbane  is  to  be  a  port  of  call.  The  contract  is  for  ten 
years. 

A  Navigation  Conference  (p..  91)  met  in  London  in  March 
and  April  with  the  avowed  object  of  bringing  the  Australian 
Navigation  laws  into  line  with  Imperial  legislation  upon  the 
subject  of  shipping.  Australia  was  represented  at  the  Conference 
by  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Lyne,  the  Hon.  W.  M.  Hughes,  the 
Hon.  Dugald  Thomson,  and  Dr.  WoUaston ;  New  Zealand  by 
the  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Sir  James  Mills,  Mr.  William 
Belcher,  Mr.  A.  E.  Hislop,  and  Dr.  Fitchett.  The  conference 
held  a  large  number  of  sittings,  all  characterised  by  their  busi- 
ness-like conduct ;  and  the  pomts  in  which  British  and  Austra- 
lasian delegates  found  themselves  in  difference  were  thoroughly 
discussed.  As  the  result  of  the  meetings  new  legislature  was 
arranged  for  in  the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand.  The 
Colonial  delegates  to  the  Conference  expressed  themselves  as 
thoroughly  satisfied  at  the  work  done  and  the  excellent  agree- 
ment finally  reached. 

Before  the  Lower  House  of  the  Commonwealth  Legislature 
was  prorogued,  Mr.  Deakin  made  a  sensational  speech,  in  which 
he  outlined  the  Government  proposals  for  the  defence  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  first  part  of  his  speech,  deahng  with  the  defence 
of  the  Commonwealth  by  sea,  had  reference  to  the  familiar 
scheme  for  the  estabUshment  of  an  Australian  fleet  of  fast 
cruisers,  torpedo-boats,  destroyers  and  submarines.  With  this 
scheme,  in  its  main  principles,  his  hearers  were  already  familiar; 
but  they  were  startled,  on  his  turning  to  the  question  of  the 
land  forces,  to  hear  him  avow  that  he  would  propose  compulsory 
military  service,  beginning  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  involving 
three  weeks'  compulsory  military  training  in  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  years.  Further  training  is  prescribed  each  year  until 
the  subject  is  twenty-six,  when  he  will  become  a  member  of  the 
National  lieserve.  Mr.  Deakin  explained  that  ten  years  after 
the  scheme  had  been  put  in  operation,  Australia  would  possess 
a  national  guard  of  300,000  citizen  soldiers,  all  conversant  with 
the  use  of  the  rifle  and  the  important  principles  of  drill  and 
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military  discipline.  (The  present  land  defence  force  of  Aus- 
tralia, it  may  be  remarked,  is  estimated  at  some  25,000  militia- 
men.) He  further  said  that  the  equipment  of  this  citizen  army 
would  necessarily  be  of  a  practical  and  non-ornamental  kind. 
He  foreshadowed  the  estabhshment  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  laid  special  stress  on  the  encouragement  of  accurate  rifle- 
shooting.  The  whole  speech  attracted  general  attention  outside 
Australia,  as  being  the  first  serious  proposal  of  the  kind  made  in 
a  British  commimity.  The  disclosure  of  the  Government's  de- 
fence policy  was  followed  in  Australia  by  an  excited  discussion, 
which  had  far  from  exhausted  itself  when  the  year  closed. 

The  question  of  the  Federalisation  of  Austrahan  State  debts 
was  raised  at  the  usual  Conference  of  State  Premiers,  which 
met  at  Brisbane  during  the  month  of  May.  Sir  John  Forrest, 
who  was  acting  as  Prime  Minister  during  Mr.  Deakin's  absence 
in  London,  laid  a  new  scheme  before  the  State  Premiers,  but  it 
met  with  no  more  favour  than  any  of  the  previous  plans.  The 
rapidly  expiring  tenure  of  the  Braddon  Clause  in  the  Common- 
wealth Constitution  ensures  that  this  question  must  be  soon 
faced  by  the  State  Premiers,  but  nothing  was  done  at  the 
Conference  in  question  save  the  passing  of  resolutions  more  or 
less  condemnatory  of  the  National  Government.  The  Conference 
broke  up  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  may  reasonably  be  described 
as  non- Federal,  and  was  followed  by  an  act  of  the  Federal 
Legislature  well  calculated  to  fan  the  dominant  spirit  of  seces- 
sion, viz.,  the  passing  of  a  Bill  raising  the  salcunes  of  Federal 
legislators  from  400/.  to  600/.  a  year.  It  was  criticised  in  the 
House  as  injudicious  by  members  who  were  not  opposed  to  its 
principle ;  when  it  became  law,  there  arose  through  all  Aus- 
tralia a  stonu  of  popular  indignation.  Secessionist  meetings 
were  held  in  several  of  the  States,  and  the  movement  grew  when 
joined  to  an  agitation  against  the  new  tariff,  the  provisions  of 
which  had  just  been  disclosed.  Curiously  enough  the  Seces- 
sionists wrecked  their  own  cause  by  allying  themselves  with  the 
low  tfiunff  party,  and  the  crash  came  in  a  very  dramatic  manner. 
Among  the  articles  heavily  taxed  in  the  new  tariff  was  wire 
netting,  largely  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  rabbit-proof 
fences  general  in  Australian  pastoral  country.  The  State  of 
New  South  Wales  had  a  large  quantity  of  wire  netting  on  order 
for  the  construction  of  Government  fencing,  and  some  of  this 
netting  was  actually  on  the  water  when  the  new  tariff  was 
brought  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Common- 
wealth authorities  attempted  to  levy  duty  upon  this  when  it  was 
landed,  but  Mr.  Carruthers,  the  Premier  of  New  South  Wales, 
claimed  that  this  could  not  be  done.  He  based  his  claim  con- 
stitutionally upon  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
South  Wales,  given  before  the  establishment  of  the  High  Court 
of  Federal  judicature,  although  after  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Australian  Federation.     According  to  the  ruling  on  which  he 
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relied,  the  Commonwealth  Government  was  debarred  from  levy- 
ing Customs  duties  on  articles  imported  for  their  own  use  by 
the  State  Governments.  Not  content,  however,  with  raising 
his  constitutional  point,  he  actually  ordered  a  posse  of  police  to 
seize  a  quantity  of  wire  netting  from  the  Custom  House.  This 
act  of  violence  threatened  to  produce  a  situation  of  extreme 
gravity  in  Australia,  but,,  fortunately,  its  immediate  effect 
was  to  awaken  thq  people  to  the  mad  folly  of  the  anti-Federal 
movement.  Mr.  Carruthers  had  shortly  afterwards  to  fight  a 
general  election  in  New  South  Wales,  and  although  his  Ministry 
was  returned  to  power,  there  could  be  no  disguising  the  fact 
that  the  country  had  plainly  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  his  conduct.  Shortly  after  the  election  he  retired  from  the 
Ministry  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  after  his  retirement  little 
was  heard  of  the  Secessionist  movement. 

Ever  since  the  Federation,  the  Australian  National  Govern- 
ment has  remained  without  any  accredited  official  representa- 
tive in  London.  The  appointment  of  a  High  Commissioner 
has  continually  been  urged,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  before  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  promised  that  the  matter  would  be 
settled  early  in  1908.  Another  (question  that  has  been  put  off 
from  year  to  year  for  a  final  decision  is  the  selection  of  a  site 
for  the  proposed  Federal  capital.  Something  like  a  deadlock 
had  been  created  by  the  State  Government  of  New  South  Wales 
refusing  to  grant  an  area  of  land  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Commonwealth  at  Dalgety,  the  spot  selected  by  the 
Federal  Legislature.  Much  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
some  of  it  distinctly  acrimonious,  passed  between  the  State 
Premier  and  the  Commonwealth  Pnme  Minister  during  1907, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  difficulty  appeared  to  be  no  nearer 
a  settlement. 

More  progress  was  made,  fortunately,  with  the  scheme  for 
linking  Western  Australia  to  the  Eastern  States  by  a  trans- 
continental railway.  A  Bill  empowering  a  survey  of  the  pro- 
posed route  was  passed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  steps  were 
being  taken  to  push  the  survey  forward.  Another  step  in  ad- 
vance is  to  be  recorded  in  connection  with  the  vast  and  un- 
peopled Northern  Territory.  At  a  conference  between  Mr. 
Deakin  and  Mr.  Price,  the  Premier  of  South  Australia,  it  was 
settled  that  this  territory  should  be  transferred  from  the  State 
of  South  Australia  to  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government.  An  Act  empowering  this  transfer  was  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  the  transaction  will 
be  completed  on  the  passing  of  a  similar  Act  by  the  Federal 
Legislature. 

The  control  of  this  great  and  fertile  territory  will  give  the 
National  Government  an  opportunity,  which  they  have  long 
sought,  for  promoting  immigration  into  Australia  on  a  large 
scale.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Commonwealth  has  not 
been  able  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  encouragement  of  im- 
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migration,  because  it  has  possessed  no  land  on  which  possible 
immigrants  might  settle.  Under  the  Australian  Constitution, 
the  question  of  immigration  devolves  upon  the  Concunonvirealth 
Government ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  all  the  active  steps 
towards  obtaining  fresh  population  have  been  taken  by  the 
Governments  of  the  States.  Mr.  Deakin,  in  an  important  speech 
at  Melbourne,  said  that  the  Commonwealth  Government  was 
prepared  to  spend  200,0(X)Z.  a  year  on  promoting  immigration 
from  Great  Britain  to  Australia,  if  the  States  would  co-operate 
with  him  by  providing  land  and  other  facilities  and  encourage- 
menta  None  of  the  State  Governments  made  any  response, 
preferring  to  conduct  their  operations  for  themselves  (post,  pp. 
479-481).  The  increase  of  population  during  1907  was  the 
greatest  known  in  Australia  since  the  boom  year  of  1883,  when 
assisted  immigration  was  a  pohcy  of  several  of  the  larger  States. 
New  South  Wales. — The  year  was  the  most  prosperous  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales  has  ever  experienced.  With  a 
financial  surplus  of  over  1,500,000/.  the  Government  was  able  to 
promote  a  vigorous  policy  of  public  works  and  agricultural  ex- 
pansion. Mr.  Carruthers  retired  from  the  Premiership  (p.  477) 
at  a  time  when  the  State  was  feeling  the  advantage  of  his 
sound  and  enterprising  administration.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  John  Wade,  who  took  up  his  policy  of  expansion  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  the  public  works  Mr.  Carruthers  had  put  in 
hand.  Among  the  most  notable  of  these  is  the  construction  of 
an  enormous  reservoir  at  a  place  called  Barren  Jack,  where  a 
huge  irrigation  basin  is  being  constructed.  The  resumption  of 
lands  suitable  for  closer  settlement  was  also  a  part  of  Mr. 
Carruthers'  policy  and  several  large  areas  of  good  agricultural 
soil  were  redeemed  from  private  ownership,  cut  up  into  small 
blocks  and  turned  over  to  the  farmers,  who  are  seeking  land  of 
that  character.  The  conflicts  between  Labour  and  Capital  did 
not  cease  during  1907 ;  there  was,  indeed,  a  great  strike  of 
colliers  in  the  mines  at  Newcastle,  whence  Australia  draws  the 
bulk  of  its  coal  supply.  The  strike  proved  once  more  the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  State's  Arbitration  Act  and  was  only  settled 
by  the  active  intervention  of  the  Premier  himself,  who  mediated 
between  masters  and  men  and  obtained  their  consent  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  a  special  conciliation  court.  During  the 
short  time  the  men  were  idle,  much  damage  was  done  to  the 
shipping  industry  along  the  coast,  many  boats  being  laid  up  for 
lack  of  coal;  and  a  great  feeling  of  uneasiness  still  prevails 
about  the  labour  disputes  in  these  mines.  The  men  have 
learnt  what  harm  they  can  inflict  upon  all  Australia,  and  the 
field  is  in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  The  heavy  fall  in  the 
prices  of  metals,  such  as  copper,  zinc  and  lead,  has  made  a  great 
difference  to  the  mining  city  of  Brokenhill,  which  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  year  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  During 
the  year  Dr.  Danysz,  the  scientist  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris,  issued  his  report  upon  the  experiments  he  had  made 
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with  a  view  to  ending  the  plague  of  rabbits  in  Australia.  These 
experiments  were  conducted  at  Broughton  Island,  where  he 
claims  to  have  proved  that  his  virus  will  destroy  rabbits  without 
affecting  any  other  kind  of  animal  life.  It  is  very  doubtful, 
however,  if  the  effect  of  the  virus  will  ever  be  tested  upon  the 
rabbits  of  the  mainland,  the  general  opinion  being  that  the  risk 
so  taken  would  outweigh  the  possible  advantage  to  be  gained. 
New  South  Wales  was  the  most  successful  State  in  encouraging 
immigration  during  the  year,  over  3,000  valuable  immigrants 
having  been  assisted  to  the  country. 

Victoria, — Like  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  is  turning  its 
attention  in  times  of  prosperity  to  the  very  necessary  work  of 
conserving  the  water  of  the  State  for  irrigation.  Encouraged 
by  a  surplus  of  800,000/.,  the  Government  has  put  forward  a 
scheme  for  an  irrigation  reservoir;  at  a  place  called  Trawool, 
which  when  completed  will  hold  60,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water, 
or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  that  conserved  by  the  great  Assouan 
dam.  It  is  estimated  that  the  work  will  cost  1,500,000/.,  and 
will  irrigate  nearly  750,000  acres  of  valuable  and  fertile  land. 
The  demand  for  farming  land  has  been  so  great  that  although 
areas  formerly  employed  for  pastoral  purposes  have  been  resumed 
by  the  Government  and  cut  up  into  farming  blocks,  the  landless 
farmers  have  not  been  satisfied.  Further  operations  in  the 
direction  of  closer  land  settlement  were  being  projected  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Mr.  Bent,  the  Premier  of  the  State,  was 
called  upon  to  contest  a  general  election  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment triumphed,  increasing  its  already  large  majority.  During 
the  year  Mr.  Bent  visited  Great  Britain  and  made  very  satis- 
factory arrangements  in  London  for  the  redemption  of  loan 
money  falling  due.  With  Mr.  J.  W.  Taverner,  the  Agent- 
General  for  the  State,  he  was  able  to  secure  from  the  London 
County  Council  a  site  in  the  Strand  for  the  erection  of  offices, 
which  promise  to  be  the  finest  and  most  accessible  Colonial 
headquarters  in  the  city. 

Queensland  passed  through  stormy  political  scenes  during  the 
year  1907,  and  saw  the  Governor  of  the  State  at  open  variance 
with  its.  Premier.  Early  in  the  year  a  general  election  was 
fought,  after  which  the  Hon.  W.  Morgan,  who  had  been  Premier, 
retired  in  order  to  become  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Kidston,  who  may  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  a  Moderate-Labourite.  The  Government  was  a 
combination  of  Liberals  and  Labour  members,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  both  parties.  Among  the  measures  proposed  was  a 
Factory  Act,  under  the  provisions  of  which  it  was  proposed  to 
bring  agricultural  labourers.  This  was  a  step  in  advance  of 
any  Australasian  legislation  on  the  subject ;  it  implied  that  a 
board  would  be  appointed  to  fix  a  standard  rate  of  wages  for 
farm  labourers.  The  measure,  which  passed  the  House  of 
Assembly,  was  thrown  out  by  the  nominee  Upper  House.  In- 
tent on  passing  his  Bill,  Mr.  Kidston  proposed  to  appoint  a 
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number  of  Legislative  Councillors,  and  so  flood  the  Upper 
House.  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  Governor,  refusing  his  assent, 
Mr.  Kidston  resigned.  Then  Lord  Chelmsford  sent  for  the 
Hon.  R.  J.  Philp,  and  invited  him  to  form  a  Ministry.  Mr. 
Philp  was  not  able  to  do  so,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  from  the  Governor,  a  step  which  brought 
upon  Lord  Chelmsford  the  most  severe  criticism  of  the  Labour 
and  Liberal  parties.  Mr.  Philp  then  formed  a  Ministry,  and  a 
very  bitter  electioneering  campaign  ensued,  resulting  early  in 
1908  in  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Philp  and  the  return  of  Mr.  Kidston 
to  office. 

The  substitution  of  white  labour  for  Kanakas  on  the  cane- 
fields  took  place  during  the  year,  and  aroused  the  keenest  in- 
terest. It  was  the  first  year  that  the  *'  White  Australian  **  policy 
had  been  given  a  practical  trial,  for  white  labourers  had  to  be 
introduced  to  take  the  place  of  the  4,000  or  more  South  Sea 
Islanders  deported  by  the  Commonwealth  Government.  They 
came  from  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Italy,  and  although 
the  change  was  accompanied  by  some  inconvenience,  enough 
was  seen  to  argue  that  the  white  man  succeeds  as  a  labourer  in 
the  sugar  fields.  Queensland  has  thus  been  forced  to  adopt  an 
active  immigration  policy,  which  is  to  be  pursued  as  vigorously 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

In  South  Australia^  as  in  Queensland,  there  has  been  a  con- 
flict between  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  Hon. 
Thomas  Price,  the  Premier  of  the  State,  had  been  returned  by 
the  country  with  a  mission  to  popularise  the  franchise  for  the 
Upper  House,  which  in  that  State  is  an  elective  body.  Natur- 
ally the  Higher  Chamber  resisted  this  step  and  refused  to  pass 
the  Franchise  Extension  Bill.  A  political  deadlock  was  only 
averted  by  a  joint  conference  of  the  two  Houses ;  and  finally  a 
compromise  was  arranged  sensibly  extending  the  franchise  for 
the  Upper  House.  Agriculture  made  further  progress  and  the 
State  has  escaped  the  dry  spring  which  unfavourably  afifected 
the  harvests  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  The  wheat 
yield  was  the  highest  on  record,  and  further  areas  of  land  once 
thought  to  be  unfertile  have  been  reclaimed  and  adapted  for 
cereal  farming  by  the  use  of  artificial  manures. 

Western  Australia, — It  is  notable  that  Western  Australia, 
alone  among  the  Federated  States,  showed  a  deficit  in  its  annual 
financial  dealings.  The  State  suffered  also  during  the  year  from 
a  considerable  diminution  in  the  output  of  gold  from  its  mines, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  falling  off  in  gold  minmg,  there  was  some 
lack  of  employment  noticeable  in  the  capital,  and  on  the  gold 
fields.  The  more  prosperous  conditions  of  the  eastern  States 
resulted  in  a  migration  of  population  to  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland,  where  mining  was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition. 
This  actual  loss  in  mining  {X)pulation  was  more  than  replaced 
by  agricultural  expansion.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Western  Australia,  the  wheat  yield  supplied  all  local  require- 
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ments,  and  left  a  small  surplus  for  export.  Trial  shipments  of 
frozen  lamb  were  also  sent  to  the  markets  of  the  old  world, 
from  the  pastoral  districts  of  Western  Australia,  and  the  success 
attending  these  initial  shipments  promises  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  trade  in  these  commodities.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  was  directed  by  this  agricultural  expansion,  the 
construction  of  light  railways  to  open  up  the  more  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  being  pushed  forward.  Settlers  were  in- 
duced to  take  up  the  land  thus  set  free,  many  of  them  travelling 
from  Great  Britain  to  accept  the  generous  offer  of  160  acres  of 
land  for  nothing. 

Politically  the  year  was  uninteresting,  the  most  exciting 
incident  being  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  Premier, 
though  the  Governor  would  not  accept  it.  Mr.  Moore  was 
impelled  to  this  step  by  the  rejection  of  his  Land  Tax  Assess- 
ment Bill,  in  the  Legislative  Council,  after  the  measure  had 
passed  the  Lower  House  of  ParUament.  The  Bill  was  reintro- 
duced, and  passed  by  the  Upper  House,  and  so  the  crisis  was 
ended.  A  great  strike  occurred  in  the  jarrah  timber  cutting 
industry.  It  lasted  fourteen  weeks,  and  ended  in  a  compromise 
which  proved  acceptable  to  all  parties.  A  similar  dispute 
threatened  the  gold-mining  industry,  but  the  mine-owners  and 
miners  met  in  conference  and  the  catastrophe  was  averted.  In 
neither  dispute  was  the  Compulsory  Arbitration  Act  of  much 
value  to  the  State. 

Tasmania  continues  to  be  the  least  progressive,  as  she  is  the 
smallest,  of  the  federated  States.  The  bar  to  any  real  advance- 
ment is  found  in  the  Legislative  Council,  which  is  probably  the 
most  Conservative  legislative  body  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  British  Empire.  During  1907  this  Upper  House  succeeded 
in  blocking  several  progressive  measures  promoted  by  the 
Government,  and  endorsed  by  the  House  of  Assembly.  One  of 
these  would  have  provided  for  free  education  on  hues  similar  to 
those  adopted  in  Australia.  Another  aimed  at  the  breaking  up 
of  the  large  estates  of  good  agricultural  land  at  present  lying 
idle,  though  much  coveted  by  the  young  farmers  who  are  driven 
to  the  mamland  of  Australia  to  fulfil  their  requirements.  The 
measure  in  question  provided  for  the  compulsory  sale  of  such 
land,  but  was  rejected  by  the  council  Although  hampered  by 
this  Conservatism,  the  Island  State  made  excellent  headway,  and 
the  Premier,  Captain  Evans,  was  able  to  make  a  very  encourag- 
ing financial  statement 

II.  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Undoubtedly  the  event  of  the  year  in  New  Zealand's  history 
was  the  proclamation  of  the  Colony  as  a  Dominion.  The  official 
announcement  was  made  at  Wellington  on  September  26,  when 
the  Premier  read  the  King's  proclamation  from  the  steps  of 
Parliament  House.     The  ceremony  was  a  most  impressive  one, 
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royal  salutes  being  fired,  and  a  review  of  the  Defence  Forces 
held.  Congratulatory  messages  from  His  Majesty  the  King, 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Australia,  Canada,  Cape  Colony,  the 
Transvaal  and  Natal  were  read.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
great  pubUc  meeting  at  which  the  Governor  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  delivered  patriotic  speeches.  The 
change  of  title  evoked  the  greatest  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
whole  dominion. 

The  year  was  most  prosperous,  the  Treasurer  being  able 
to  announce  a  surplus  of  704,030^.  During  the  year  130 
miles  of  railway  were  constructed,  and  the  sum  of  2,200^.  ex- 
pended altogether  on  public  works.  In  his  annual  statement 
the  Minister  of  Works  explained  that  the  Government  intended 
to  acquire  the  Manawatu  railway,  ninety  miles  in  length,  the 
value  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration.  Thereafter  all  the  railways  in 
the  Dominion  will  be  in  the  possession  of  the  State.  A  dis- 
agreeable incident  of  the  year  was  the  refusal  of  a  number  of 
slaughtermen  to  obey  an  order  of  the  Arbitration  Court.  For 
this  refusal  the  Court  imposed  a  fine  upon  the  men,  which  they 
refused  to  pay.  The  case  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  it  was  decided  that  if  the  men  would  not  pay  the  fine  they 
were  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year. 
This  decision  had  the  effect  of  ending  the  strike  altogether, 
although  subsequent  events  have  proved  that  it  will  not  prevent 
New  Zealand  workmen  from  striking  when  the  decision  of  the 
Arbitration  Court  goes  against  them.  Among  interesting  legis- 
lation of  the  year  was  a  very  stringent  Act  for  the  suppression 
of  gambling.  This  measure  prevented  the  publication  of  any 
details  of  betting  by  the  public  Press,  and  has  already  proved  a 
check  upon  the  undue  devotion  to  horse-racing  of  a  large  section 
of  the  New  Zealand  community.  Important  amendments  were 
made  in  the  tariff  by  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
benefited  in  no  small  de^ee,  especially  in  the  importation  of  fruits. 
In  December  the  Parliament  Houses  at  WeUington  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  only  the  small  brick  annexe,  which  contained 
the  library,  being  saved.  The  building  was  a  wooden  one,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  replace  it  with  a  fine  modern  structure  on  most 
ambitious  lines. 

Polynesia, — In  Polynesian  history  the  year  1907  will  always 
be  remembered  for  the  settlement  of  the  long-existing  conflict 
between  British  and  French  interests  in  the  New  Hebrides  (pp. 
15,  52).  It  is  true  that  the  Convention  establishing  joint  control  of 
these  islands  by  the  two  Powers  concerned  was  signed  in  1906, 
but  the  Blue-book  making  public  the  details  of  the  arrangement 
did  not  appear  till  1907,  and  it  was  not  until  December  of  that 
year  that  the  Convention  actually  came  into  force.  The  pro- 
clamation to  that  effect  was  issued  on  December  1,  by  Sir 
Everard  im  Thurn,  High  Conmiissioner  for  the  Western  Pacific, 
setting  out  the  constitution  of  the  Joint  Court.  Its  President 
is  to  be  appointed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  one  judge  each  by 
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the  French  and  British  Governments.  Mr.  Bason,  the  British 
Besident  Commissioner,  visited  Australia  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  declared  that  the  islands  were  already  deriving  great 
benefit  from  the  existence  of  a  settled  and  stable  feeling.  Over 
two  thousand  of  the  deported  Kanakas  from  Queensland  had 
returned  to  the  islands,  providing  the  planters  with  an  abund- 
ance of  intelligent  and  industrious  labour.  The  Besident  Com- 
missioner expressed  himself  most  hopefully  as  to  the  future  of 
the  islands. 

Further,  the  claim  made  by  Messrs.  Burns,  Philp  &  Co. 
against  the  German  Government  for  interference  by  its  repre- 
sentatives with  the  trading  interests  of  the  firm  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  was  finally  settled.  The  amount  originally  claimed  was 
10,000Z.,  and  the  negotiations  on  the  matter  extended  over  two 
and  a  half  years.  The  sum  finally  paid  in  settlement  of  all 
claims  was  4,1002.,  and  the  termination  of  the  dispute  was 
hailed  with  the  deepest  satisfaction  in  Australia,  where  the  pro- 
tracted negotiations  had  occasioned  acute  uneasiness. 

•  New  Guinea,  or  rather  Papua,  as  the  British  portion  of  the 
island  is  now  termed,  made  considerable  progress  during  1907. 
In  February  the  Boyal  Commission  appointed  by  the  Conamon- 
wealth  Government  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  island 
issued  its  report.  It  referred  chiefly  to  Captain  Barton,  the 
acting  Administrator,  and  its  general  tendency  can  be  gathered 
from  the  two  following  sentences :  "  It  appears  to  your  commis- 
sioners that,  while  Captain  Barton  cannot  be  charged  by  direct 
action  with  discouraging  agricultural  and  mining  development, 
he  has  yet  failed  to  do  all  that  sympathetic  administration,  un- 
tranuneUed  by  perBonal  prejudice  for  and  against  certain  mem- 
bers  of  the  Public  Service,  might  have  accompbshed.  Your 
commissioners  cannot,  either  in  justice  to  Papua  or  to  the 
Commonwealth,  recommend  his  retention  in  his  present  office." 
Acting  on  this  report,  extended  leave  was  granted  to  the  acting 
Administrator.  At  the  same  time  the  possibilities  of  Papua 
were  being  more  fully  tested  by  Mr.  Stamforth  Smith,  who  was 
appointed  Director  of  Agriculture.  He  demonstrated  the  suit- 
ability of  the  soil  and  climate  for  the  cultivation  of  rubber, 
tobacco,  and  many  other  valuable  products  of  the  tropics.  The 
Commonwealth  Government  proclaimed  a  new  land  ordinance, 
making  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  island  very  accessible  for  the 
settler.  No  survey  fees  are  charged,  and  deposits  at  the  rate  of 
11.  for  100  acres  are  asked  in  return  for  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease. 
The  annual  rental  is  fixed  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  unimproved 
value  of  the  land.  Such  favourable  terms  naturally  attracted 
attention,  and  syndicates  were  formed  in  AustraUa  for  acquiring 
and  developing  areas  of  land.  One  such  syndicate,  with  a  large 
capital,  obtained  10,000  acres,  and  at  once  set  about  clearing  it 
and  planting  rubber  and  coco-nut  trees,  as  well  as  coffee,  sugar 
and  tobacco.  As  labour  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  land  settlement 
has  proceeded  apace,  and  the  Colony's  progress  has  been  most 
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satisfactory.  It  is  ri^ht  to  say  that  a  labour  ordinance,  dealing 
with  the  whole  question  of  native  employment  most  satisfac- 
torily, has  been  enacted  by  the  Commonwealth  Government. 

In  the  same  humane  spirit  the  deportation  of  the  Kanakas 
was  carried  out.  Over  4,000  were  returned  to  their  island 
homes  during  the  year,  without  occasioning  any  of  the  ill-feeling 
predicted  when  the  movement  started.  It  is  true  that  a  report 
reached  Sydney  of  quarrels  between  some  of  the  returned 
islanders  and  the  local  natives  at  Malretoa,  and  according  to 
this  account  several  lives  were  lost  and  much  blood  was  shed 
in  the  affair.  Inquiry  was  made  into  the  matter,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  a  quarrel  had  certainly  taken  place,  but  without 
entailing  the  serious  consequences  alleged. 


PART   11. 


CHRONICLE  OF  EVENTS 


IN  1907. 


JANUARY. 

1.  The  King  and  Queen  arrived  at  Chats  worth  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

—  The  South  African  Football  team,  on  the  last  match  of  their  tour, 
at  Cardiff,  were  defeated  under  Rugby  Union  Rules  by  seventeen  points 
to  nil. 

—  The  Ryde  lifeboat  was  capsized  off  the  pier  and  drifted  to  South- 
sea  ;  two  of  its  crew  of  nine  were  drowned. 

3.  General  van  der  Launitz,  Prefect  of  St  Petersburg,  was  shot  and 
killed  in  that  city,  the  murderer  afterwards  shooting  himself. 

5.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  and  the  President  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Evangelical  Free  Churches  published  a  joint  manifesto  to  the  nation  in 
favour  of  the  movement  for  promoting  the  better  observance  of  Sunday. 

—  The  body  of  Lady  Burdett-Coutts,  after  lying  in  state  at  her  resi- 
dence, was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  procession  being  witnessed 
by  large  crowds.  By  her  will,  the  provisions  of  which  were  published  on 
January  10,  she  left  all  the  property  at  her  disposal  to  her  husband,  and 
appointed  him  sole  executor. 

7.  The  White  Star  Line  announced  its  intention  to  transfer  its  four 
fastest  Atlantic  liners  from  Liverpool  to  Southampton. 

8.  The  Shah  of  Persia,  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  died  at  Teheran. 

9.  General  Pavloff,  Military  Prosecutor-General,  was  assassinated  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

10.  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Inspector-General  of  the 
Forces,  left  London  with  the  Duchess  on  a  tour  of  inspection  in  Ceylon, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Hong-Kong,  and  Egypt. 

IL  It  was  aqqoqqoed  that  a  Council  of  Jod^^  ^f  the  Supreme  Court 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  vice  Mr.  McKenna;  Mr.  C.  £.  Hobhouse, 
M.P.,  to  be  Under-Secretary  for  India  vice  Mr.  J.  Q.  Ellis  resigned ; 
and  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  M.P.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Runciman  at  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

30.  It  was  announced  that  the  Mastership  of  Selwyn  College,  Cam- 
bridge, vacated  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  to  be 
Dean  of  Ely,  had  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  R.  Appleton, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  sometime  Tutor  of  Trinity  College. 

31.  At  Beaufront  Castle,  Northumberland,  while  out  shooting,  Lady 
Dorothy  Cuthbert,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  was  accidentally 
shot  dead  by  her  husband. 

FEBEUARY. 

1.  It  was  announced  that  the  late  Mr.  William  Whiteley  had  left  a 
large  sum,  possibly  1,000,000/.,  to  provide  homes  for  the  aged  poor. 

—  Miss  Ellen  C.  Higgins,  B.A.,  appointed  Principal  of  Holloway 
College  in  the  place  of  Miss  Emily  Penrose,  resigned. 

2.  The  King  and  Queen  left  London  for  a  private  visit  to  Paris.  His 
Majesty  and  President  Falli^res  exchanged  visits  next  day,  and  the  wel- 
come accorded  by  the  Paris  populace  was  described  as  *^  almost  affection- 
ate." 

—  The  second  interim  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tuber- 
culosis concluded  that  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  were  identical, 
and  that  the  human  subject  could  be  affected  with  the  disease  through 
milk,  and  recommended  more  stringent  prevention  of  the  sale  of  infected 
milk. 

—  At  Cambridge,  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  Mathematical 
Tripos  were  approved  by  the  Senate — the  first  Grace  altering  Part  I. 
and  abolishing  the  Senior  Wranglership  and  Order  of  Merit,  and  en- 
abling it  to  be  taken  earlier,  by  776  to  644 ;  the  second,  altering  Part  II., 
by  780  to  638 ;  the  third,  relating  to  the  temporary  provisions  necessitated 
by  the  changes,  by  777  to  637. 

—  Ruskin  Park,  Denmark  Hill,  London,  was  formally  opened  by  Mr. 
Spicer,  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council. 

5.  At  Ardeer,  Ayrshire,  an  explosion  at  nitro-glycerine  works  was 
set  up  by  an  attempt  to  thaw  frozen  glycerine;  three  men  killed,  two 
injured. 

8.  An  explosion  on  the  French  torpedo-boat  339,  on  speed  trials  off 
Lorient,  killed  nine  men  and  seriously  wounded  a  tenth. 

9.  It  was  announced  that  Dr.  Donald  MacAlister,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  had  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  in  succession  to  Principal  Story,  deceased. 

—  The  King  and  Queen  returned  to  London  from  Paris. 

n.  A  violent  explosion  in  the  Chemical  Research  Department  at 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  attributed  cither  to  cordite  or  to  certain  new  and 
secret  explosives,  greatly  damaged  the  buildings  and  also  many  shops 
and  houses  in  Woolwich  and  Plumstead. 
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mously  of  opinion  that  Trinity  College  could  not  be  so  altered  as  to  make 
it  acceptable  to  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops,  but  were  divided  as  to  the 
association  with  it  of  a  Roman  Catholic  college.  A  number  of  altera- 
tions in  Trinity  College  were  recommended. 

21.  A  strike  took  place  of  music  hall  artists  and  musicians  in. London. 
It  was  eventually  settled  by  arbitration. 

—  The  Home  Secretary  issued  a  draft  of  proposed  cab  regulations  for 
London  by  which  cab  fares  were  revised,  and  taximeters  and  motor-cabs 
were  recognised  for  the  first  time. 

—  Severe  frost  was  recorded  throughout  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 
At  Berlin  the  temperature  was  2°  F.,  at  Vienna  -  6"*  F.,  at  Constantinople 
19°  F.    Athens  was  covered  with  snow. 

—  At  Sotheby's,  a  series  of  twenty-five  letters  by  Dr.  Johnson,  chiefly 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  realised  240/.,  and  a  letter  by  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, 1,900/. 

—  The  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan tepee  from  Coatza- 
coalcos  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Salina  Cruz  on  the  Pacific  was  opened 
in  the  presence  of  President  Diaz,  the  Ministers,  and  the  Diplomatic 
Body. 

24.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Birrell  had  been  appointed  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Bryce,  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  Mr.  McKenna,  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  would  succeed  Mr.  Birrell  at  the  Board  of  Education. 

—  Mr.  William  Whiteley,  of  Westbourne  Grove,  the  "  Universal 
Provider,"  was  shot  dead  at  his  office  by  Horace  Gtoorge  Rayner,  who 
claimed  to  be  his  illegitimate  son.  The  murderer  shot  himself,  but  re- 
covered, and  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death  on  March  22.  His 
account  of  his  origin  was  not  substantiated,  but  his  story  excited 
sympathy,  and  after  popular  agitation,  his  penalty  was  commuted  on 
April  1. 

25.  First  ballots  in  the  German  general  election.  The '*  patriotic  " 
successes  caused  enthusiastic  demonstrations  before  the  residences  of 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

26.  At  the  Labour  Party  Conference  at  Belfast  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  on  the  same  conditions  as  men 
was  rejected  in  favour  of  a  proposal  advocating  "general  adult  suffrage," 
and  condemning  the  partial  enfranchisement  of  women  as  retrograde. 

28.  The  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  in  Australia,  January  26, 
1788,  was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  in  London. 

—  Colliery  explosion  at  the  Beden  pit,  near  St.  Johann,  Rhenish 
Prussia;  about  160  lives  lost. 

29.  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  North-East  Derbyshire, 
vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  D.  Bolton,  Mr.  W.  E.  Harvey,  the 
Lil>eral-Labour  candidate,  was  returned  by  6,644  votes  against  5,916 
given  to  Dr.  Court,  Unionist. 

30.  The  appointments  were  announced  of  Mr.  W.  Ruuciman,  M.P., 
Parliamentary  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  to  be  Financial 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  vice  Mr.  McKenna;  Mr.  G.  £.  Uobhouse, 
M.P.,  to  be  Under-Secretary  for  India  vice  Mr.  J.  Q.  Ellis  resigned ; 
and  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  M.P.,  to  succeed  Mr.  Runciman  at  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

30.  It  was  announced  that  the  Mastership  of  Selwyn  College,  Cam- 
bridge, vacated  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  to  be 
Dean  of  Ely,  had  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  K  Appleton, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  sometime  Tutor  of  Trinity  College. 

31.  At  Beaufront  Castle,  Northumberland,  while  out  shooting,  Lady 
Dorothy  Cuthbert,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  was  accidentally 
shot  dead  by  her  husband. 

FEBEUARY. 

1.  It  was  announced  that  the  late  Mr.  William  Whiteley  had  left  a 
large  sum,  possibly  1,000,000/.,  to  provide  homes  for  the  aged  poor. 

—  Miss  Ellen  C.  Higgins,  B.A.^  appointed  Principal  of  Holloway 
College  in  the  place  of  Miss  Emily  Penrose,  resigned. 

2.  The  King  and  Queen  left  London  for  a  private  visit  to  Paris.  His 
Majesty  and  President  Falli^res  exchanged  visits  next  day,  and  the  wel- 
come accorded  by  the  Paris  populace  was  described  as  *'  almost  affection- 
ate." 

—  The  second  interim  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Tuber- 
culosis concluded  that  human  and  bovine  tuberculosis  were  identical, 
and  that  the  human  subject  could  be  affected  with  the  disease  through 
milk,  and  recommended  more  stringent  prevention  of  the  sale  of  infected 
milk. 

—  At  Cambridge,  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  Mathematical 
Tripos  were  approved  by  the  Senate — the  first  Grace  altering  Part  I. 
and  abolishing  the  Senior  Wranglership  and  Order  of  Merit,  and  en- 
abling it  to  be  taken  earlier,  by  776  to  644 ;  the  second,  altering  Part  II., 
by  780  to  638 ;  the  third,  relating  to  the  temporary  provisions  necessitated 
by  the  changes,  by  777  to  637. 

—  Ruskin  Park,  Denmark  Hill,  London,  was  formally  opened  by  Mr. 
Spicer,  Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council. 

5.  At  Ardeer,  Ayrshire,  an  explosion  at  nitro-glycerine  works  was 
set  up  by  an  attempt  to  thaw  frozen  glycerine;  three  men  killed,  two 
injured. 

8.  An  explosion  on  the  French  torpedo-boat  339,  on  speed  trials  off 
Lorient,  killed  nine  men  and  seriously  wounded  a  tenth. 

9.  It  was  announced  that  Dr.  Donald  MacAlister,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  had  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  in  succession  to  Principal  Story,  deceased. 

—  The  King  and  Queen  returned  to  London  from  Paris. 

11.  A  violent  explosion  in  the  Chemical  Research  Department  at 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  attributed  cither  to  cordite  or  to  certain  new  and 
secret  explosives,  greatly  damaged  the  buildings  and  also  many  shops 
and  houses  in  Woolwich  and  Plumstead. 
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11.  A  statement  issued  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge estimated  the  total  voluntary  offerings  of  the  Church  of  England 
at  7,768,410/.  for  the  year  ending  Easter,  1906. 

12.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  opened  Parliament. 

—  A  number  of  valuable  pictures,  including  a  Gainsborough  and  a 
Reynolds,  and  valued  at  upwards  of  16,000/.,  with  some  snuff-boxes  worth 
25,000/.,  were  stolen  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Wertheimer,  in  Nor- 
folk Street,  Park  Lane.  Four  men— Smith,  Rodin i,  Crescenti,  and 
Morris,  the  last  named  a  picture  dealer — were  convicted,  the  first  two  of 
stealing  and  the  last  two  of  receiving  part  of  the  property,  and  sent  to 
penal  servitude. 

—  The  ss.  Larchmant^  for  New  York  from  Providence,  R.I.,  sunk  off 
Block  Island  after  collision  with  the  schooner  Harry  Knowlton;  about 
110  were  drowned. 

13.  After  a  meeting  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  a  procession  of 
suffragists  started  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  protest  to  the  Premier 
against  the  omission  of  women's  suffrage  from  the  King's  Speech.  They 
were  stopped  by  the  police  and  the  leaders  arrested.  The  attempt  was 
renewed  in  the  evening  with  like  results.  Fifty-six  women  and  two 
men  were  brought  up  at  Westminster  Police  Court  next  day,  and  fined 
from  10«.  to  40«.,  or  in  default  short  terms  of  imprisonment.  Nearly  all 
went  to  prison. 

14.  It  was  announced  that  a  distinct  Education  Department  had  been 
formed  for  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  with  Mr.  A.  T.  Davies  as  Per- 
manent Secretary,  and  Mr.  O.  M.  Edwards,  ex-M.P.  for  Merioneth- 
shire, as  Chief  Inspector. 

15.  At  Christie's,  a  Chinese  vase  of  the  Kang-ho  dynasty  sold  for 
2,500  guineas. 

16.  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  Banffshire,  caused  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Black  from  the  Elliot  Junction  railway  accident, 
Captain  Waring  (L.)  was  returned  by  3,901  votes  against  1,892  given 
for  Mr.  Whitelaw,  Unionist. 

18.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  commencement  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  was  celebrated  at  Bremen. 

19.  The  Emperor  William  II.  opened  the  newly  elected  Reichstag. 

20.  It  was  announced  that  the  Rev.  G.  £.  Jelf,  Canon  of  Rochester, 
had  been  appointed  Master  of  the  Chester  House  vice  Dr.  Haig  Brown, 
deceased. 

—  The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
effect  of  the  London  County  Council  generating  station  on  Greenwich 
Observatory  (.\nnual  Register,  1906,  p.  158)  suggested  certain  pre- 
oaiitions  with  regard  to  the  generating  plant,  times  of  working,  and 
height  of  chimneys,  and  further  review  of  the  question  after  two  years' 
exjKjrience ;  but  declared  that,  while  the  station  need  not  now  be  moved, 
it  should  not  be  extended,  and  should  have  been  originally  placed  else- 
where. 

—  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  South  Aberdeen  to  replace 
Mr.   James  Bryce,  appointed  Ambassador  to  Washington,  Mr.  G.  B. 
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Esslemont  (L.)  received  3,779  votes;  Mr.  Ronald  McNeill  (U.)  3,412;  and 
Mr.  F.  Braraley  (Labour  and  Soc.)  1,740. 

20.  In  the  Transvaal  the  first  elections  took  place  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  under  the  new  Constitution.  The  returns  ultimately  were : 
Het  VolK,  37;  Progressives,  21 ;  Nationalists,  G  ;  Labour,  3;  Indepen- 
dents, 2. 

21.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  Princess,  formally  opened  the 
dockyard  extension  at  Devonport 

—  The  Austrian  Lloyd  fast  steamer  Iinperatrix^  from  Trieste  for 
Bombay,  struck  a  rock  and  sank  near  Cape  Elaphonisi,  Crete ;  about 
forty  of  the  crew  were  drowned. 

22.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's  steamer  Berlin,  with  mails 
and  passengers  from  Harwich  to  the  Hook  of  Holland,  was  driven  on  the 
breakwater  at  the  entrance  of  the  New  Waterway,  and  presently  broke 
in  two.  The  passengers  and  crew  gathered  on  the  after  part,  which 
remained  fixed  on  the  breakwater,  but  were  mostly  washed  off.  After 
repeated  efforts  at  rescue,  in  which  Prince  Henry  of  the  Netherlands 
took  an  active  share,  eleven  persons  were  saved  next  day  by  Captain 
Jansen,  by  a  rope  thrown  from  the  lighthouse  at  the  end  of  the  pier. 
Three  others  were  taken  off  by  Captain  Sperling  early  on  February  24. 
As  one  passenger  had  been  picked  up,  fifteen  were  saved  out  of  a  total 
of  143  (see  April  23). 

23.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  opened  an  exhibition  of 
South  African  products  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster. 

26.  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  Lincolnshire  (Brigg) 
vacated  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Reckitt  (L.),  Sir  Berkeley 
Sheffield  (U.)  was  returned  by  5,389  votes  against  5,273  given  to  Captain 
Guest  (L.) 

27.  The  King,  with  the  Queen,  opened  the  new  Sessions  House  at 
the  Old  Bailey. 

—  The  Lady  Margaret  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  William  Inge,  M.A.,  D.D.  (Oxon.), 
sometime  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  of 
Hertford  College,  Oxford. 

MARCH. 

L  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Fuller,  M.P.  for  Westbury, 
Wilts,  had  been  appointed  Vice-Chamberlain  of  His  Majesty's  House- 
hold vice  Lord  Allendale,  resigned;  and  Mr.  Whitley,  M.P.  for  Halifax, 
Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  vice  Mr.  Fuller. 

—  The  large  American  liner /)aibo/a  stranded  not  far  from  Tokio  and 
became  a  wreck;  no  loss  of  life. 

2.  The  London  County  Council  elections  resulted  in  a  heavy  Pro- 
gressive defeat.  The  municipal  reformers,  formerly  **  Moderates,*' 
made  a  net  gain  of  44  seats. 

4.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  had  been  appointed  a 
Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  His  place  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
W.  Pickford,  K.C.,  Recorder  of  Liverpool. 
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4.  Before  Mr.  Justice  Darling  and  a  special  jury,  the  issue  was  tried 
whether  Mr.  Percy  Gilchrist,  joint-originator  of  the  Gilchrist-Thomas 
process  for  freeing  iron  from  phosphorus,  was  sane  and  capable  of 
managing  his  affairs;  the  decision  was  in  the  affirmative. 

6.  The  second  Russian  Duma  was  formally  opened  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

6.  Mr.  Whitley,  vacating  his  seat  in  Parliament  on  taking  office  (see 
March  1),  was  returned  for  Halifax  unopposed. 

7.  Principal  Rainy,  who  died  in  Australia  on  December  22, 1906,  was 
buried  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  Edinburgh,  amid  tributes  from  important 
public  bodies  and  in  the  presence  of  very  large  crowds. 

8.  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  in  East  Tyrone  occasioned  by 
the  elevation  of  Serjeant  Dodd  (L.)  to  the  Bench,  Mr.  Redmond  Barry, 
K.C.,  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  (L.  and  Nat.),  was  returned  by  3,013 
votes  against  3,006  given  for  Mr.  Denis  Henry,  K.C.  (U.). 

—  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  James  Tomkinson,  M.P.,  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  Church  Estates  Commissioner  vice  Mr.  C.  E.  Hobhouse,  M.P., 
appointed  Under-Secretary  for  India. 

9.  Football — Rugby:  At  Cardiff,  Wales  beat  Ireland  by  twenty-nine 
points  to  nil.  Association :  Newcastle  United  won  the  Sheriff  of  Lon- 
don's Shield,  beating  the  Corinthians  by  five  goals  to  two.  Hockey  :  At 
Beckenham,  England  beat  France  by  fourteen  goals  to  nil, 

11.  The  seven  days'  sale  began  of  the  Massey-Mainwaring  collection 
of  jewels  and  old  lace.  The  total  amounted  to  56,998/.  3«.  6c{.  An 
emerald,  brilliant  and  pearl  tiara  fetched  5,900/.,  a  necklace  of  471 
graduated  pearls  4,600/. 

12.  The  French  battleship  Jina,  of  12,000  tons,  lying  in  dock  at 
Toulon,  was  blown  up  about  12.30 (midday);  114  lives  lost  out  of  a  total 
crew  of  630. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  before  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  a  jury,  George 
Gourlay,  driver  of  the  train  which  caused  the  collision  at  Elliot  Junction 
on  December  28, 1906,  was  found  by  ten  to  five  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
but  strongly  recommended  to  mercy^  and  sentenced  to  five  months' 
imprisonment,  which  afterwards  was  reduced  to  three  months. 

14.  At  Oxford,  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  was  elected  Chancellor  of 
the  University  vice  Lord  Goschen  deceased,  by  1,101  votes  against  440 
given  for  Lord  Rosebery. 

16.  At  Govan,  H.M.  armoured  cruiser  Indomitable  was  launched  from 
the  Fairfield  Yard.    Her  expected  speed  was  25  knots. 

—  At  Oxford,  the  Rev.  H.  E.  D.  Blakiston,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Senior 
Tutor  01  Trinity  College,  was  elected  President  of  the  College  in  suc- 
cession to  Professor  Henry  Francis  Pel  ham  deceased. 

—  The  Oxfonl  and  Cambridge  Boat  Race  from  Putney  to  Mortlakc 
was  won  by  Cambridge  by  four  and  a  half  lengths  :  time  20  min.  26  sec. 

17.  The  White  Star  liner  Suevic,  12,500  tons,  from  Sydney  to  Ply- 
mouth and  London,  went  ashore  during  fog  near  the  Lizard  lighthouse. 
The  passengers  and  crew  were  safely  landed.     The  vessel  eventually 
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breaking  in  two,  the  stern  portion  was  salved  (April  2)  and  towed  to 
Southampton.    A  new  bow  built  at  Belfast  was  subsequently  added. 

17.  The  Elder- Dempster  liner  Jehba^  from  West  Africa,  went  ashore 
near  Salcombe,  Devon  ;  passengers  and  crew  saved. 

20.  The  Principalship  of  Cheltenham  College,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Miss  Beale,  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Miss  Lilian  Faithfull,  Vice- 
Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

—  Further  attempts  were  made  by  woman  suffragists  to  enter  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  as  a  deputation ;  there  were  seventy-five  arrests. 

21.  At  Christie's,  at  a  sale  of  old  silver,  an  Elizabethan  chalice  and 
paten  sold  at  410«.,  a  James  II.  tumbler  cup  at  3308.,  and  a  Queen  Anne 
chocolate  pot  at  305«.  per  oz. 

21-23.  At  Sotheby's,  at  the  sale  of  the  Van  Antwerp  collection  of  books, 
the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  **  Burns's  Poems  "  (1786)  was  sold  for  700/.,  a 
Caxton  **  Cicero  on  Old  Age  and  Friendship,"  600/.,  and  an  early  Ameri- 
can book  (Boston,  1677)  once  belonging  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  450/. 
A  Shakespeare  First  Folio  realised  3,600/.,  and  a  first  edition  of  Walton's 
**  Compleat  Angler,"  1,290/. 

23.  Hockey  :  At  Birmingham,  England  beat  Scotland  by  three  goals 
to  nil, 

26.  A  party  of  officers  and  sailors  from  the  three  Russian  warships 
lying  at  Spithead  were  entertained  in  London  as  the  guests  of  the 
Admiralty  and  received  a  message  of  greeting  from  the  King. 

27.  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  Hexham  (Northumber- 
land), due  to  the  succession  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Beaumont  (L.)  to  the  peerage, 
Mr.  R.  D.  Holt  (L.)  was  returned  by  5,401  votes  against  4,244  given  for 
Colonel  Bates  (U.). 

29.  Near  Colton^  California,  a  Southern  Pacific  train  was  derailed 
at  a  switch  ;  26  persons  were  killed  outright,  100  injured. 

30.  The  Revenue  returns  for  the  financial  year  then  closing  showed 
that  the  total  receipts  paid  into  the  Exchequer  were  144,814^,000/.,  or 
2,059,000/.  above  the  Budget  Estimates.  The  actual  revenue,  including 
the  amounts  paid  to  Local  Taxation  account,  was  155,036,458/. 

APRIL. 

1.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Sidney  Olivier,  a  principal  clerk  in 
the  Colonial  Office,  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica  in  succes- 
sion to  Sir  J.  A.  Swettenham,  who  had  resigned  on  the  ground  of  age. 

—  An  electric  tramcar  travelling  between  Wallington  and  Sutton, 
Surrey,  overturned  at  a  sharp  corner  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill ;  thirty-two 
passengers  were  injured,  of  whom  two  eventually  died. 

6.  Football :  Under  Rugby  Union  Rules  the  Army  Cup  was  won  at 
Aldershot  by  the  2nd  West  Riding  Regiment,  defeating  the  Royal 
Engineers'  Training  Battalion  by  one  goal  to  none.  Under  Association 
Rules  the  International  Match,  England  v.  Scotland,  at  Newcastle,  re- 
sulted in  a  draw. 
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6.  The  ten  miles'  amateur  running  championship  of  Scotland  wan 
won  at  Glasgow  by  T.  Jack,  Edinburgh,  Southern  Harriers ;  tim«s  r/5 
min.  4  sec. 

8.  King  Edward  VII.  and  Alfonso  XIII.  met  on  board  the  Royal 
yacht,  Victoria  and  Albert,  off  Cartagena. 

—  Parliament  reassembled  after  the  Easter  recess. 

10.  The  appointments  were  announced  of  Colonel  Sir  H.  E.  McCallum, 
Governor  of  Natal,  to  succeed  Sir  H.  Blake  as  Governor  of  Ceylon ;  of 
Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  M.  Nathan,  Governor  of  Hong-Kong,  to  the  Governor- 
ship of  Natal,  and  of  Brigadier-General  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  previously 
High  Commissioner  of  Northern  Nigeria,  to  the  Governorship  of  Hong- 
Kong. 

—  In  the  King's  Bench  Division,  two  convictions  by  magistrates  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  of  parents  who  had  kept  their  children  from 
school  on  Ascension  Day  were  quashed  on  appeal,  on  the  ground  that  the 
day  was  *'  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  *'  by  the  religious 
body  to  which  the  parents  belonged.  The  Board  of  Education  had  de- 
clined, even  under  the  Unionist  Ministry,  to  permit  such  withdrawals. 

—  The  four  days'  sale  began  of  porcelain,  old  furniture,  pictures  and 
drawings,  forming  the  second  portion  of  the  Massey-Mainwaring  Col- 
lection. A  Derby  Chelsea  tea-service  brought  500  guineas.  The  total 
realised  was  14,297/.  3«. 

11.  On  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  near  Chapleau,  Ontario,  a 
trans-continental  train  was  thrown  off  the  line  owing  to  a  broken  rail, 
and  fifteen  persons,  mostly  English,  six  being  children,  were  killed. 

—  It  was  announced  in  Parliament  that  Lord  Cromer  had  deter- 
mined to  resign  his  official  posts  as  British  Agent,  Minister,  and  Consul- 
General  in  Egypt,  on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 

—  Near  Aldershot,  during  a  run  of  the  Ripley-Knaphill  Harriers  in 
fog  the  hunt  crossed  the  zone  of  fire  from  the  Ash  Rifle  Ranges,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Spens,  a  Rugby  boy,  was  shot. 

12.  At  Edinburgh  University  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Dr.  Jameson  and  Mr.  Moor,  the  Prime 
Ministers  respectively  of  New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony  and  Natal. 

—  At  New  York,  in  the  ultra-sensational  trial  of  Harry  Thaw  for  the 
murder  of  Stanford  White  on  June  25,  1906,  after  sixty-four  days'  hear- 
ing, preceded  by  a  fortnight  spent  in  obtaining  a  jury,  the  jury  failed 
to  agree  and  were  discharged. 

13.  The  armoured  cruiser  Invincible^  of  a  novel,  secret,  and  excep- 
tionally powerful  type,  was  launched  at  Elswick-on-Tyne. 

—  In  South  Westmeath,  Sir  Walter  Nugent  (Nationalist)  was  elected 
unopposed  to  Parliament,  vice  Mr.  Donal  Sullivan  deceased. 

—  At  the  County  of  London  Sessions  Lord  William  Nevill  was  con- 
victed of  stealing,  by  a  trick,  jewellery  which  he  had  pledged  with  a  firm 
of  pawnbrokers,  and  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment. 

—  The  final  tie  in  the  Public  Schools  Racquet  Championship  was 
won  by  Wellington  College,  beating  Malvern  by  four  games  to  one. 
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14.  In  the  State  of  Guerrero,  Mexico,  the  towns  of  Ohiipancingo  and 
Chilapa  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

15.  The  Colonial  Conference  held  its  first  meeting  at  the  Foreign 
Office  and  was  addressed  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

—  A  new  postal  arrangement  was  announced  between  Great  Britain 
and  Canada,  reducing  the  postage  on  British  newspapers  and  magazines 
sent  from  England  to  Canada  to  Id.  per  lb. 

16.  The  Colonial  Premiers  received  the  freedom  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  were  entertained  by  the  City  Corporation  at  the  Guild- 
hall. 

—  Part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  harbour  locks  at  Shoreham,  Sussex, 
collapsed,  seriously  interfering  with  navigation. 

17.  The  Parliamentary  bye-election  at  North  Belfast,  for  the  seat 
vacant  through  the  death  of  Sir  Daniel  Dixon  (U.),  resulted  in  the  return 
of  Mr.  G.  Clark  (U.)  by  6,021  votes  against  4,104  for  Mr.  W.  Walker 
(Labour). 

18.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  his  Budget  statement 
(see  English  History,  Chapter  III.). 

—  King  Edward  VII.,  with  Queen  Alexandra,  arrived  at  Gaeta  on 
the  royal  yacht,  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  was  visited  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  II. 

19.  The  gross  value  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Whiteley's  estate  was 
announced  as  having  been  sworn  at  1,452,825/. ;  the  net  value  at 
1,325,535/. 

20.  At  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  final  tie  of  the  Association  Football 
Cup  was  won  by  the  Sheffield  Wednesday  team  which  beat  Everton  by 
two  goals  to  one. 

23.  The  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  Berlin  of!  the  Hook  of 
Holland  on  February  22  (p.  6),  found  that  the  captain  had  been  guilty  of 
an  error  of  judgment  in  attempting  to  enter  the  Nieuwe  Waterweg. 

—  In  the  House  of  Laymen  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Province  of  Canter- 
bury a  report  approving  the  conclusions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Discipline 
Commission  was  carried  against  an  adverse  amendment  moved  by  Vis- 
count Halifax  by  44  votes  to  34. 

24.  The  Colonial  Premiers  were  entertained  by  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  luncheon  in  Westminster  Hall. 

—  The  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Princess,  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  new  buildings  at  the  Royal  Infirmary^  Glasgow. 

—  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Baronetage  appointed  by  the 
Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Akers-Douglas)  in  November,  1905,  recommended 
the  preparation  and  annual  publication  of  an  official  roll  of  baronets,  on 
which  any  person  claiming  to  bo  enrolled  should  be  entitled  to  be  placed 
after  petition  to  the  Crown  and  due  examination  and  approval  of  his 
claim  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  the  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland.  Absolute  proof  of  right  to  titles  already  recognised 
would  not  be  required  before  enrolment,  nor  would  entry  on  the  roll 
give  an  indefeasible  title. 
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25.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Louis  Mallet,  C.B.,  had  been  appointed 
Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  succession  to 
Sir  Eldon  Gorst. 

26.  President  Roosevelt  opened  the  exhibition  at  Jamestown^  Va., 
to  commemorate  the  tercentenary  of  Uie  landing  of  the  first  English 
settlers  in  America.  Squadrons  of  American,  British,  German  and 
South  American  war  vessels  were  present;  those  from  several  other 
European  navies  and  from  Japan  arrived  late. 

27.  The  Prince  of  Wales  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  house 
for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  Westminster. 

30.  In  the  King's  Bench  Division  the  case  "Colley  v.  Maskelyne,"  an 
action  for  libel  by  the  Rector  of  Stockton,  near  Rugby,  against  the  well- 
known  entertainer  and  exposerof  spiritualistic  phenomena,  terminated 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  with  75/.  damages.  The  defendant  had  attacked 
the  plaintiff,  a  spiritualist,  in  a  pamphlet,  questioning  his  right  to  the 
title  of  archdeacon,  and  had  counter-claimed  for  1,000/.  which  Mr. 
Colley  had  offered  if  Mr.  Maskelyne  could  reproduce  certain  spiritual- 
istic phenomena. 

—  King  Edward  VII.  was  met  by  the  King  of  Italy  at  Roma  Tus- 
colana  station,  on  the  Rome-Naples  line. 

MAY. 

L  May  Day  Labour  demonstrations  took  place  in  various  Con- 
tinental capitals.  Extensive  precautions  against  disturbance  were 
taken  in  Paris,  but  no  serious  incident  occurred.  At  Rome  a  Socialist 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  defiance  of  the  police. 
At  Madrid  and  Copenhagen  there  were  extensive  processions  organised 
by  the  Socialists  ;  at  Warsaw  there  was  a  general  strike. 

—  At  Newmarket,  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  was  won  easily  by  the 
favourite,  Mr.  Greer's  colt  Slieve  Gallion  ;  Lord  Rosebery's  Bezonian 
was  second  and  Mr.  Clark's  Linacre  third.    Time,  1  min.  41|  sec. 

—  At  the  Guildhall,  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  was  conferred 
on  Sir  Robert  Bond,  Premier  of  Newfoundland. 

—  A  concert  was  held  at  the  Albert  Hall  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of 
Mr.  Charles  Santley  as  a  public  singer. 

2.  In  Belgium,  a  new  Ministry  was  formed  with  M.  de  Trooz  as 
Prime  Minister. 

—  The  King  and  President  Falli5res  exchanged  visits  in  Paris. 

3.  At  Willis's  Rooms,  an  Elizabethan  silver  tankard,  7i  in.  high  and 
21  j  oz.  in  weight,  was  sold  for  2,300/. 

—  At  Newmarket,  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  was  won  by  Mr.  W. 
Hall  Walker's  Witch  Elm,  the  favourite.     Time,  1  min.  42|  sec. 

4.  The  King  returned  to  London  from  his  European  tour. 

—  Prince  Edward  of  Wales  entered  Osborne. 

—  At  Cairo,  a  meeting  of  farewell  to  I^rd  Cromer  was  attended  by 
the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  and  many  European  and  native  officials. 
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4.  At  Christie's,  at  the  Baring  sale,  a  portrait  of  a  divine,  probably 
by  Qossaert  (Mabu8e),and  representing  Jean  de  la  Carondelet,  was  sold 
for  3, 700  guineas,  and  a  Salvator  Mundi  by  Van  Seovel  for  2,600  guineas. 

—  The  amateur  tennis  championship  between  Mr.  Eustace  Miles, 
the  holder,  and  Mr.  Jay  Qould  was  won  by  the  latter  by  three  sets  to 
two  after  a  close  struggle. 

6.  Prince  Fushimi,  special  envoy  from  the  Japanese  Government, 
arrived  in  London,  via  Calais  and  Dover. 

7.  In  Parliament,  the  Irish  Council  or  **  Devolution  "  Bill  was  in- 
troduced. 

8.  The  King  entertained  the  Colonial  Premiers  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

—  News  arrived  that  the  French  steamer  Poitou,  Marseilles  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  had  gone  ashore  on  the  Uruguay  coast.  May  4 ;  about 
twenty  lives  lost.  The  passengers  (Spanish  emigrants  mostly)  were 
seized  with  panic. 

—  The  three  days*  sale  began  of  the  third  portion  of  the  Massey- 
Mainwaring  Collection.    A  Regency  commode  realised  1,700  guineas. 

10.  At  the  bye-election  at  Stepney,  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
Sir  W.  Evans  Gordon  (U.X  Mr.  Leverton  Harris  (U.  and  Tariff  Reformer) 
was  returned  by  2,299  votes  against  1,360  for  Mr.  Ben  Cooper  (Lib.  and 
Labour). 

—  The  Queen  of  Spain  gave  birth  to  an  heir  to  the  throne. 

11.  At  Oxford,  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  was  admitted  Chancellor, 
and  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Moor,  Prime 
Minister  of  Natal. 

—  The  tennis  championship  of  the  world  was  won  by  Peter  Latham, 
ex-champion,  from  C.  Fairs,  who  had  won  it  from  Latham  in  1905. 

—  The  turbine  steamer  Victoria  made  the  quickest  passage  yet  re- 
corded— 46  minutes — between  Dover  and  Calais. 

—  In  a  railway  accident  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  at  Honda, 
California,  thirty-one  persons  were  killed. 

—  The  first  annual  report  of  the  working  of  the  Aliens  Act,  1906, 
showed  that  of  a  total  of  466,500  alien  passengers  landed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  European  or  Mediterranean  ports  in  1906,  493  in  all  were 
finally  refused  leave  to  land ;  287  alien  criminals  were  also  expelled. 

14.  The  first  general  election  under  manhood  suffrage  took  place  in 
Austria^  except  Galicia  and  Dalmatia  (see  Foreign  History,  Chapter  II.). 

—  The  Imperial  Conference  held  its  final  sitting  at  the  Colonial 
Office. 

—  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  Wimbledon  Division  of 
Surrey  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Eric  Hambro  (U.),  Mr.  Henry 
Chaplin  (C.)  was  returned  by  10,263  votes,  against  3,299 given  for  the  Hon. 
Bertrand  Russell,  Independent  Liberal  and  Woman  Suffragist. 

16.  At  Christie's,  a  vase-shaped  patch  box,  of  agate  mounted  in  gold, 
was  sold  for  2,160/. 
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15.  At  Cambridge,  the  University  Eleven  beat  Lancashire  by  an 
innings  and  204  runs. 

16.  The  House  of  Commons  adjourned  for  the  Whitsuntide  recess. 

—  Lord  Curzon  presided  at  a  meeting  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Burling^n  Gardens,  held  to  consider  a  scheme  for  raising  funds  to 
meet  the  more  urgent  needs  of  Oxford  University.  Among  the  speakers 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Sir  William  Anson,  M.P. 

—  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Mr.  Charles  Lowry,  M.A., 
C.C.C.,  Oxford,  Headmaster  of  Sedbergh  School,  to  be  Headmaster  of 
Tunbridge  School  vice  Dr.  Tancock,  resigned. 

17.  The  Report  was  issued  of  the  Special  Commissioners  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  case  of  George  Edalji,  a  solicitor,  convicted  at  the 
Staffordshire  Quarter  Sessions  on  October  24, 1903,  of  feloniously  wound- 
ing a  horse,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude.  They  re- 
ported that  the  conviction  was  unsatisfactory,  but  that  the  Home  Office 
would  not  have  been  warranted  in  interfering  with  it.  The  Home 
Secretary  announced  that  he  had  decided  to  recommend  Mr.  Edalji  for 
a  free  pardon,  but  that — following  the  view  of  the  Commissioners  that 
Mr.  Edalji  had  to  some  extent  brought  his  troubles  on  himself— the 
case  [which  had  excited  mucn  public  interest]  was  not  one  for  compen- 
sation. 

—  At  the  Sedelmeyer  sale  of  pictures  in  Paris,  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Tighe,  by  Romney,  brought  160,000  fr.  (6,400/.). 

—  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court  the  lengthy  trial  of  six  guardians 
and  four  officials  of  the  West  Hara  Union,  charged  with  soliciting 
and  receiving  rewards  for  endeavouring  to  procure  appointments  for 
certain  persons  from  the  Board,  and  for  conspiracy,  was  concluded 
with  the  conviction  of  nine  of  the  prisoners.  €^rge  Arthur  Crump, 
a  guardian,  and  Lewis  Hill,  an  official,  were  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment,  with  seven  years*  disfranchisement ;  and  the  others  to 
terms  of  imprisonment  varying  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  with 
varying  periods  of  disfranchisement.  The  Local  Government  Board,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Guardians,  published  May  30,  recom- 
mended reorganisation  of  the  statf  of  clerks,  the  procedure  as  to  tenders 
and  contracts,  and  the  system  of  outdoor  relief. 

18.  At  a  meeting  of  10,000  Woolwich  Arsenal  workmen  and  sym- 
pathisers in  Trafalgar  Square  a  reply  was  read  from  the  King  to  a 
petition  addressed  to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  discharges  from  the 
Arsenal.  It  took  the  form  of  a  letter  from  the  Home  Secretary  ex- 
pressing the  King's  grief  at  hearing  of  the  existing  unemployment  and 
his  confidence  that  everything  would  be  done  to  mitigate  the  hardships 
of  such  diHchargeft  as  were  inevitable,  and  stating  that  the  petition,  with 
the  expression  of  his  personal  wishes  as  above  given,  had  been  referred 
to  the  Secretary  for  War. 

—  President  Fallit^res,  with  several  Cabinet  Ministers,  received  re- 
presentatives of  English  and  Scottish  municipalitiet  at  Lyons,  and  spoke 
at  a  dinner  given  to  them. 
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21.  At  Dublin,  a  Nationalist  Convention  unanimously  rejected  the 
Irish  Council  Bill  (see  English  History,  Chapter  IV.). 

—  At  Oxford,  the  Camden  Professorship  of  Ancient  History,  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Pelham,  President  of  Trinity,  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Haverfield,  M.A.,  Christ  Church. 

—  At  Paris,  a  party  from  the  University  of  London  were  entertained 
at  a  reception  at  the  Sorbonne  and  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
given  by  the  Municipality. 

22.  The  final  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  probable 
economic  effect  of  limiting  the  working  hours  of  miners  to  eight  per 
day  stated  that  the  average  full  week's  work  theoretically  amounted  to 
49  hours  &3  minutes.  A  reduction  in  the  output  proportionate  to  the 
proposed  reduction  of  hours  would  be  25,783,000  tons  on  the  output  of 
1906;  but  the  committee  found  that  the  hours  actually  worked  were 
13*36  per  cent,  below  the  theoretical  amount  and  that  various  causes 
would  mitigate  such  reduction.  The  health  and  physique  of  miners 
were  generally  good,  and  a  limitation  of  hours  would  produce  no 
marked  change.  The  permanent  effect  on  wages  and  employment 
could  not  be  forecasted. 

—  At  Leicester,  the  South  African  cricket  team  beat  Leicestershire 
in  the  opening  match  of  their  tour  decisively  by  98  runs. 

23.  At  the  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  the  bicentenary  was 
celebrated  of  the  birth  of  Linnaeus. 

—  Mr.  John  Kirk,  Secretary  of  the  Ragged  School  Union,  was 
knighted  in  recognition  of  his  forty  years*  continuous  service  in  its 
cause. 

24.  Empire  Day  was  celebrated  throughout  the  British  dominions— 
in  England  more  generally  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  especially  in 
the  London  Elementary  Schools.  A  Federal  Conference  on  Education 
was  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster. 

25.  At  Leyton,  the  South  Africans  beat  Essex  by  an  innings  and 
99  runs. 

27-30.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Non^'ay  visited  Paris.  They  were 
received  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

28.  A  military  balloon  sent  up  from  Aldershot  in  presence  of  the 
King  descended  into  the  sea  off  the  Chesil  Beach  ;  both  occupants.  Lieu- 
tenant Leake,  R.E.,  and  Lieutenant  Caulfield,  R.E.,  were  drowned. 

29.  A  party  of  British  journalists  visiting  Germany  were  entertained 
in  Berlin.  The  Imperial  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
British  Ambassador  were  among  the  speakers. 

—  The  warrant  for  the  Massacre  of  Gloncoc  was  sold  by  auction  in 
London  for  1,400/. 

—  At  Lords,  the  South  Africans  beat  M.C.C.  by  three  wickets. 

—  At  Oxford,  in  the  annual  eight-oar  races,  Christ  Church  became 
head  of  the  river  for  the  first  time  since  1849.  After  a  bump  supper,  the 
victory  was  commemorated  according  to  custom  by  a  bonfire,  to  obtain 
further  fuel  for  which  attempts  were  made  to  raid  the  stand  just  built 
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for  the  Oxford  Pageant,  and  severe  fights  took  place  with  the  city 
police. 

31.  At  St.  Andrews  the  Amateur  Golf  Championship  was  won  for  the 
sixth  time  by  Mr.  John  Ball  (Liverpool),  who  defeated  Mr.  C.  A.  Palmer 
(Handsworth)  in  the  concluding  round  by  six  holes  up  and  four  to  play. 

JUNE. 

1.  At  Sotheby's,  the  second  day  of  a  sale  of  books  and  manuscripts 
produced  13,985/.  lis,  6d.—A  record  for  one  day's  sale.  The  "  Lane  "  copy 
of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  realised  2,400/.,  the  "  Perkins"  copy  of 
the  Second  Folio  140/.,  a  Third  Folio^  dated  1663,  1,550/.,  and  a  Fourth 
Folio  80/.  A  first  edition  of  the  play  which  formed  the  basis  of  Shake- 
speare's *' Henry  VI.,"  Part  XL,  sold  for  1,910/.,  and  the  original  edition 
of  '*  Arden  of  Feversham,"  1,210/.  The  sale  comprised  numerous  other 
Shakespeare  quartos,  a  Caxton  '*Gk)lden  Legend  "  (imperfect,  480/.),  the 
original  manuscript  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  History  of  Scotland  "  (610/.), 
and  a  number  of  rare  printed  books  and  of  illuminated  manuscripts. 

4.  In  the  Divorce  Ck)urt  the  trial  of  Bryce  v,  Bryce  and  Pape  was 
concluded  on  the  fifteenth  day.  The  respondent  had  been  a  well-known 
Gaiety  actress.  The  jury  severely  censured  the  conduct  of  the  co-re- 
spondent, but  found  the  charge  of  adultery  unproved,  and  the  petition 
was  dismissed. 

—  A  portrait  by  Romney  of  Miss  Henrietta  Hotham  was  sold  for 
2,950/.  by  auction  in  London. 

—  The  House  of  Lords'  Ck)mmittee  for  Privileges  decided  that  Mr. 
Auberon  Thomas  Herbert  had  made  out  his  claim  to  the  Barony  of 
Lucas  of  Crudwell. 

5.  At  the  bye-election  for  the  Hornsey  Division  of  Middlesex,  Lord 
Ronaldshay  (U.),  son  of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  was  returned  without  op- 
position in  place  of  Captain  Balfour  (U.),  resigned. 

—  Mr.  J.  L.  Strachan-Davidson,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  was  elected  Master  of  the  College  vice  Dr.  Edward  Caird,  resigned. 

—  At  Epsom,  the  Derby  was  won  by  Mr.  Richard  Croker's  Orby 
(an  outsiderX  Colonel  Baird's  Wool  Winder  being  second,  and  Captain 
Greer's  Slieve  Gallion,  the  favourite,  third.  Time,  2  min.  44  sec.  Mr. 
Croker  had  been  the  well-known  "Tammany  Boss"  of  New  York  City 
politics. 

—  At  Christie's,  at  a  sale  of  old  silver,  a  Charles  I.  plain  goblet,  1625, 
sold  at  117/.  10«.  (2108.  per  oz.),  and  a  Charles  II.  porringer  at  51/. 
(170«.  peroz.). 

6.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  portrait  of  Miss  Peel,  afterwards  Lady 
Jersey,  elder  daughter  of  the  famous  Prime  Minister,  painted  about 
1828,  was  sold  in  London  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Robinson  &  Fisher  for 
8,000  guineas. 

7.  At  Plymouth,  the  Prime  Minister  declared  that  the  House  of 
Lords  had  abused  its  powers  under  the  Constitution,  and  that  it  must 
understand  that  the  British  people  were  masters  in  their  own  house. 
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7.  At  Christie's,  the  Duke  of  Fife's  old  m&sters  and  hiBtorical 
portraits,  removed  from  Duff  House,  BanSahire,  realised  9,38(U. 

—  At  Epsom,  the  Oaks  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Joel's  Glass  Doll,  an 
outsider;  Mr-  Singer's  Laomediawas  second, and  Mrs.  Sadleir JackBon's 
Lady  Hasty,  third.     Time,  2  min.  42  sec. 

8.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  arrived  at  Portsmouth  from 
Flushing  on  a  visit  to  King  Edward  VII.  and  proceeded  to  Victoria. 
Their  visit  terminated  on  the  13th. 

9.  Hospital  Sunday  :  The  amouDt  realised  from  collections  in  places 
of  worship  was  42,7861. ;  the  total  was  76,6611.,  including  dOfiOOl.  from 
Mr.  Oeoi^e  Herring's  executors. 

10.  The  Franco-Japanese  Treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  (see  Foreign 
and  Colonial  History,  Chapter  I.). 

—  The  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  visited  the  City  and  were  enter- 
tained in  the  Guildhall. 

—  In  the  King's  Bench  Division,  in  the  action  De  Beistegni  v. 
Gardner,  the  plaintiff,  a  Spanish  lady,  claimed  827,0001.  damages  for 
a  conspiracy  to  obtain  money  from  her  between  the  defendant,  a  London 
company  promoter,  and  her  secretary.  Defendant's  counsel  consented 
to  judgment  for  the  amount  claimed. 

IL  At  the  Parliamentary  bye^lection  in  Rutland,  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  G.  H.  Finch  (U.),  Mr.  Gretton  (U.)  was  returned  by  2,213  votes 
against  1,362  given  to  Mr.  Lyon(L.). 

—  Vice-Admiral  Ijuin  and  the  ofBcers  of  two  Japanese  cruisers  at 
Chatham  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  at 
dinner  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Parties  of  the  crews  also 
visited  London  during  the  week. 

—  At  the  London  County  Council,  a  motion  to  determine  the 
tenancies  of  certain  school  buildings  rented  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
"  Socialist  Sunday  Schools  "  was  carried  by  66  to  40. 

—  At  Cambridge  the  Mathematical  Tripos  List,  Part  I.,  was  issued. 
The  Senior  Wrangler,  Mr.  G.  N.  Watson  (Trinity),  was  educated  at  St. 
Paul's  School. 

—  At  Christie's,  a  sale  of  old  French  snuff-boxes  and  other  articles 
of  vtWu  realised  7,6241.  for  125  lots.  The  highest  individual  price  reached 
was60W. 

12.  At  Oxford,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  unveiled  the  tablet  set  up  in  the 
Examination  Schools  by  the  University  to  commemorate  the  foundation 
by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships.  He  said  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  was  usually  honoured  in  the  character  of  Empire  builder  and 
Imperialist  etalesman,  hut  that  he  combined  his  motive  idea  of  Empire 
with  abiding  loyalty  and  affection  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  That 
idea  or  inspiration  had  l)ccn  to  him  a  companion,  a  solace,  and  a  pro- 
tection, and  be  had  said,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  violent  attaciu  on  his 
character,  that  when  his  will  was  read  after  his  death  justice  would  bo 
done  him. 

—  At  Cambridge,  honorary  degrees  were  conferred  oa  Sir  H.  C 
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bell-Ban nerman,  Lord  Elgin,  Lord  Milner,  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston, 
Sir  E.  Fry,  Mr.  Haldane  and  others. 

12.  In  the  Probate  Division  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  action  Toogood 
and  Another  v.  Clarke  and  Others  was  settled  after  four  days'  trial. 
It  concerned  the  will  of  Miss  Florence  Toogood,  a  sister  in  the  Anglican 
Ck)nvent  of  St.  Mary  at  the  Cross,  Shoreditch,  which  was  challenged  by 
her  sisters  on  the  ground  of  undue  influence  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Nihill, 
the  spiritual  director  of  the  Convent,  and  by  its  former  Mother  Superior. 
The  personal  charges  made  against  them  were  withdrawn. 

13.  In  an  explosion  of  gasoline  on  submarine  C  8,  at  her  moorings 
at  Portsmouth^  Lieutenant  Guy  Hart  received  fatal  injuries,  and  two 
stokers  were  slightly  hurt. 

14.  At  Christie's,  in  a  sale  of  pictures,  a  portrait  by  Raeburn  of  Mrs. 
Hart  sold  for  6,000  guineas,  a  landscape  by  Gainsborough  for  5,700 
guineas,  and  a  portrait  of  Squire  Masters  by  Reynolds  for  1,950  guineas. 

15.  The  Hague  Conference  was  opened  in  the  Knights'  Hall  at  the 
Binnenhof. 

—  A  statue  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Commander-in-Chief, 
erected  by  officers  of  the  Army,  and  placed  opposite  the  Horse  Guards 
Gateway  in  Whitehall,  was  unveiled  by  the  King. 

15-16.  In  the  handicap  race  for  the  German  Emperor's  cup  from 
Dover  to  Heligoland  the  American-built  yawl  Navahoe  (Herr  Watjen) 
arrived  first.  On  time  allowance,  the  winner  was  the  schooner  Clara 
(Herr  von  Guilleaume). 

16.  The  Tsar  signed  a  ukase  dissolving  the  Duma  and  fixing  the  new 
elections  for  September  14,  and  the  meeting  of  the  third  Duma  for 
November  14.  A  new  electoral  law  promulgated  at  the  same  time  con- 
siderably restricted  the  electorate.    (See  Foreign  History,  Chapter  III.) 

17.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Chester  Jones  had  been  appointed 
a  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate  in  the  place  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Kennedy, 
retired  through  ill-health. 

18.  At  Ascot,  the  Gold  Cup  was  stolen  mysteriously  from  the  table 
on  which  it  was  placed  for  exhibition  near  the  Grand  Stand.  No  clue 
to  the  thieves  was  obtained. 

19.  In  connection  with  the  "  wine  crisis  "  in  the  South  of  France, 
serious  rioting  took  place  at  Narbonne,  Montpeiller,  and  Beziers,  and 
one  citizen  was  killed.  Next  day  two  companies  of  infantry  mutinied 
at  Agde.    (See  Foreign  History,  Chapter  I.) 

20.  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  in  North  Monaghan,  Mr.  J. 
C.  B.  Lardner  (N.)  was  elected  unopposed  in  the  place  of  Mr.  P.  O'Hara, 
resigned.     There  had  been  no  contest  since  1895. 

—  At  Ascot,  the  race  for  the  Gold  Cup  resulted  in  a  dead  heat 
between  Colonel  Kirkwood's  White  Knight  and  the  Duke  de  Gra- 
mont's  Eider.  An  objection  on  the  ground  of  "  boring  "  being  sus- 
tained against  Eider,  White  Knight  was  declared  the  winner. 

—  At  Caiani'lli,  near  Naples,  a  motor-car  ran  into  a  block  of 
masonry  and  exploded  ;  the  five  occupants,  who  were  the  Prince  of 
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Pescara  and  other  members  of  high  Neapolitan  society,  two   being 
ladies,  were  killed. 

21.  The  open  Golf  Championship  at  Hoy  lake  was  won  by  Arnaud 
Massey  (La  Boulie,  France)  with  a  total  score  of  312. 

22.  The  King  of  Siam  visited  Windsor  Castle  as  the  guest  of  the 
King  and  Queen. 

—  The  Tube  Railway  from  Charing  Cross  to  Hampstead  and  High- 
gate  was  formally  opened  by  Mr.  Lloyd-Gtoorge,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Passengers  on  it  were  carried  gratis  for  the  afternoon 
and  evening,  and  127,500  travelled. 

23.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company's  ss.  Santiago  was  wrecked 
on  the  Chilian  coast ;  about  ninety  lives  lost. 

25.  At  Blackpool,  Miss  D.  Gillam  was  swept  away  and  drowned  while 
photographing  from  some  steps  at  high  tide;  her  brother  and  hevfiatic^ 
were  also  drowned  in  an  attempt  at  rescue. 

26.  At  the  Oxford  Commemoration  honorary  degrees  were  conferred 
on  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Speaker,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  Field-Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Sir  Antony  Macdonnell, 
•*  General "  Booth,  Mark  Twain,  M.  Auguste  Rodin,  Professor  Herkomer, 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  others.  M.  Saint-Saens 
was  made  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Music. 

27.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament  announced  that  the  Home  Government  had  consented  to 
advise  the  King  to  raise  the  status  of  New  Zealand  to  a  Dominion  with 
the  consent  of  its  Parliament. 

—  In  a  motor-car  collision  with  a  cyclist  near  Leicester  one  person 
was  killed  and  two  seriously  injured. 

28.  The  list  of  the  King's  Birthday  Honours  included  peerages  for  Sir 
James  Kitson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  James  Blyth,  Bart.,  Sir  Samuel  Montagu, 
Bart.,  and  Mr.  Peckover,  late  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Cambridgeshire.  Sir 
W.  Brampton  Gurdon,  M.P. ,  Mr.  Eugene  Wason,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  R. 
Spence  Watson  were  made  Privy  Councillors.  Five  M.P.'s,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  five  other  gentlemen  were  created  baronets,  and 
the  long  list  of  thirty-one  knights  included  three  M.P.'s,  two  R.A.'s 
(Mr.  Hubert  Von  Herkomer  and  Mr.  Orchardson),  Professor  Rh^s, 
Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  J.  K.  Laughton. 
General  Sir  G.  B.  Wolseley  and  General  the  Hon.  Sir  Neville  Lyttleton 
were  created  G.C.B.'s,  and  there  was  a  long  list  of  honours  in  other 
orders,  many  being  conferred  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

—  At  the  Guildhall,  Lord  Lister  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of 
the  City  of  London  in  a  gold  casket,  in  recognition  of  the  services 
rendered  to  mankind  by  his  discovery  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  in 
surgery. 

29.  Severe  thunderstorms  with  heavy  rain  took  place  in  London 
and  elsewhere.    One  man  was  killed  near  Woolwich,  one  at  Glasgow, 
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and  injury  was  done  elsewhere.  The  month,  like  the  whole  summer, 
had  been  unusually  cool,  the  thermometer  in  June  only  once  reaching 
70°  F.,  though  81 -S**  F.  had  been  reached  on  May  12  at  Greenwich. 
Cricket  was  greatly  interfered  with  by  rain. 

JULY. 

1.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Queen,  opened  the  Union  Jack 
Club  in  Waterloo  Road,  London,  founded  by  subscription  at  a  cost 
of  80,000/.  for  the  use  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  and  as  a  national 
memorial  to  those  men  of  the  Services  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the 
South  African  and  Chinese  Wars. 

—  The  new  Constitution  for  the  Orange  River  Colony  was  formally 
promulgated  at  Bloemfontein. 

2.  The  site  and  fabric  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter- le-Poer,  Old  Broad 
Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  were  sold  by  auction  for  96,000/.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  23/.  per  square  foot  of  area. 

—  In  the  Annual  Cricket  Match  between  Eton  and  Winchester  Col- 
leges, played  at  Eton,  Winchester  won  by  nine  wickets. 

3-5.  Henley  Regatta  took  place  in  very  unfavourable  weather.  The 
Grand  Challenge  Cup  was  won  by  a  Belgian  crew  from  the  '*  Sport  Nau- 
tiquc  de  Gand '' ;  the  Ladies'  Challenge  Plate  by  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge  ; 
the  Stewards',  Wyfold,  and  Visitors*  Challenge  Cups  by  crews  from 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  the  Silver  Goblets  by  the  Leander  Club ;  the 
Diamond  Challenge  Sculls  by  Captain  W.  H.  Darell,  Household  Brigade 
Boat  Club ;  the  Thames  Challenge  Cup  by  a  Christ's  College  (Cambridge) 
eight. 

4.  The  Parliamentary  bye-election  at  Jarrow  to  replace  Sir  C.  M. 
Palmer  (Liberal)  deceased,  resulted  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Pete  Curran 
(Labour)  by  4,698  votes.  Mr.  Rose  Innes,  K.C.  (U.),  received  3,930 ;  Mr. 
Spencer  I^igh  Hughes  (L.),  3,474;  Mr.  J.  O'Hanlon  (Nationalist)  2,122. 

5.  At  Christie's,  portraits  by  Reynolds  of  Master  C.  J.  Bunbury  realised 
5,600  guineas,  and  of  the  Misses  Horneck  3,500  guineas  ;  portraits  of 
Susanna  Gyll  and  of  Cardinal  Manning's  mother  and  little  sister  by 
Hoppner,  4,000  guineas  each;  and  a  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
of  Mrs.  Bradburne,  2,450  guineas.  The  sale,  which  comprised  portraits 
of  the  Frere  family  and  early  English  and  other  pictures,  realised  a  total 
of  35,000/.  for  147  lots. 

—  The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Garibaldi  was  celebrated  in  Italy, 
and  the  French  Chambers  passed  resolutions  unanimously  expressing 
admiration  for  the  hero.  In  I^ndon  a  procession  comprising  some  red- 
shirted  ex-Garibaldians,  of  whom  about  twelve  were  Englishmen, 
marched  to  Stafford  House  with  banners.  Speeches  were  delivered  by 
the  Earl  of  Crewe,  Mr.  George  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  the  Italian  Ambassador, 
!ind  others.  A  grandson  of  Garibaldi  was  on  the  platform.  There  was 
an  Italian  (chiefly  working  class)  dinner  at  Holborn  Town  Hall  in  the 
evening,  and  other  entertainments.  The  day  was  celebrated  also  at 
Newcastle  and  Southampton. 
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6.  At  Dublin,  it  was  discovered  that  the  State  jewels  of  the  Order  of 
3t.  Patrick  had  been  stolen,  since  June  11,  from  a  safe  at  the  Office  of 
A.rnis  at  Dublin  Castle.    No  clue  to  the  thieves  was  found. 

—  At  Lords,  the  Inter-University  Match,  much  interfered  with  by 
rain^  was  won  by  Cambridge  by  five  wickets.  At  Brighton,  the  South 
Africans  beat  Sussex  by  thirty-nine  runs.  Several  other  matches  were 
stopped  or  prevented  by  bad  weather. 

~  The  Brook  lands  Motor  Racecourse  was  opened.  The  Montagu 
Cup,  value  2,100/.,  a  race  of  thirty  miles,  was  won  by  Mr.  Hutton  on  a 
Berliet  car,  Mr.  Fry's  Mercedes  car  being  beaten  through  an  error  of 
the  driver.  No  official  time  was  taken,  but  in  most  of  the  races  the 
speed  reached  was  90  miles  per  hour. 

8.  The  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Pageant,  consisting  of  scenes  from  the 
history  of  the  town,  took  place  in  bad  weather  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
body  of  spectators. 

—  The  National  Rifle  Association  opened  its  annual  meeting  at  Bis- 
ley.  Appended  is  the  usual  list  of  the  results  of  the  more  important 
competitions: — 


MATCHES. 


MatcheH. 


Humphry  Challenge  Cup\ 
(M.R.)  / 

Ilalford    Memorial   Chal 

leiige  Cup  (M.R.) 
Astor  County  Champion- 1 
ship  Challeugi^  Cup  (S.  R. )  J 


} 


Wimbledon  Cup  (M.R.)     • 
Ashburton  Challenge  \ 


Shield  (S.R.) 
Spencer  Cup  (S.  R. ) 


Klcho    Challenge    Shields 
(M.R.)  / 

Kolapore  Imperial   Chal- 1 
lengeCup(R.8.)  / 

United  Service  Challenge  | 
Cup  (S.R.)  / 

Chancellor's  Challenge  I 
Plate  (S.R.)  / 

China  Challenge  Cup  (S.R.) 

HouMes  of  Parliament^ 
Match  ["  Vizianagram  } 
Challenge  Cup"]  j 


Mackinnon  Challenge  ('up 
(S.  R. ) 


Distance. 

800,  900.  1,000 

900,  1.000 

200,000 

1,100 
200.500 

500 


Highest 
possible  , 
score. 


Total  scores. 


) 


N  itional  ChallengeTnjphy  \ 
(S.R.)  / 


900 
150 
420 


75 
560 


35 


ie 


WO,  900,  1.000 

1,800 

200,  500.  600 

840 

200,  500,  600 

840 

200,500.600 

840 

600 

500 

500,600 

490 

800,  900,  1,000 

l.SOO 

200.  .WO.  600 

2,100 

/Oxford 

(Cambridge  • 

/  Mr.  G.  Crombie,  Ulster 

\     RA. 

jj  Stock  Exchange    Rifle 
\     Club 
j  (  Mr.  M.  Boyii,  Scottish 

\     VIII.  Club 

r  Rugby 

{  Charterhouse 

I  Clifton 

ILce.-Sergt.    C.    E. 

\     Findlay,  Harrow 

(Ireland 
Scotland 
England 

Mother  Country     • 
Volunteers 


/  Oxford 
( Cambridge 
Middlesex 

(  Peers 
( Commons 

IEn^'land 
Scotland 
Australia 
Cana<la 
Ireland 


[ 


England 


760 
717 

143 

385 

72 
497 
492 
489 

34 

1,634 
1,621 
1.595 

778 

751 

719 
718 
459 

436 
883 
1,513 
1.505 
1,467 
1,450 
1,410 

1,904 
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Prized. 

Distance. 

Highest 

possible 

score. 

Winner. 

Waldegrave{M.R.)  • 

Albert  (M.R)  - 
Wimbledon  Cup  (S.R.)     - 

Prince  of  Wales  (S.R.)      - 
Alexandra  (S.R.)      - 

Duke  of  Cambridge  (S.  R.) 

King's  (S.R),  Ut  stage,  1 
^nze  Medal               / 

Do..   2nd    stage,    Silver \ 
Medal                            / 

Do.,     3rd    stage,     Gold) 
Medal                             / 

St    George's    Challenged 
Vase    (S.R),     Dragon 
Cup  and  Gold  Cross     J 

Do.,  Silver  Cross 

Grand  Aggregate  (S.  R. )    • 
Volunteer  Aggregate(  M.  R, ) 

800 

800,  900,  1.000 
600 

300.600 
200,600 

900 

200,  500,  600 

600 
800.  900.  1.000 

500,600,900 
500,600,900 

50 

175 
50 

85 
70 

50 

105 
205 
355 

145 
145 
350 

Major  Donaldson,  2nd  Tjan- 

arkR.E.V.     ...    50 
Col.  J.  Hopton,  C.I.S.A.   -  170 
Lt.-Col.  Sandemin,   Glou- 
cester I.  Y.      -        -        -    49 
Cpl  W.  Cutler,  Australia  -    81 
Pte.  J.  Urquhart,  Queen's 

Edinburgh      ...    69 
Pte.  W.Kay. 4th V.B. Dur- 
ham L.I.         .                -    47 
/  Capt  A.  S.  Bates,  Ist  Lon- 
\     don  V.R,C.     •        -        -  103 
1  Pte.  E.  Buckley,  4th  V.B. 
\     Manchester  •        -        -199 
/Lieut    W.    C.    Addison, 
\     Australia      •        -        -318 

/Pte.    R   T.    Gibson,  2nd 
1     V.R  ScottUh  Rifles      -  138 

Sergt  T.  R  Williams,  1st 

V.R  Shropshire  L.I.        -134 
Ac  Ar.  W.  G.  Padgett,  Ist 

V.B.  E.  Yorks        -        -  336 
Ar.  Sgt  W.  G.  Padgett,  1st 

V.R  B.  Yorks        -        -  168 

9.  The  following  particulars  were  published  of  the  pensions  granted 
daring  the  year  ended  March  31, 1906,  under  the  Civil  List  Act,  1901  :— 

1906,  August  16. 

Sir  F.  C.  Bumand. — In  consideration  of  his  services  to  literature,  2002. 

Miss  Louise  de  la  Ram^e  ["  Ouida  '*]. — In  recognition  of  her  merits  as  a  writer 

of  fiction,  1502. 
Mr.  John  Davidson. — In  consideration  of  the  merit  of  his  poetical  works, 

100/. 
Mr.  Standish  O'Grady. — In  consideration  of  his  services  to  Irish  literature, 

161. 
Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards. — In  addition  to  her  existing  pension  of  502.  in 

consideration  of  her  contributions  to  literature,  60/. 
Mr.  George  Howell. — In  consideration  of  his  writings  upon  Labour  subjects 

and  of  his  inadequate  means  of  support,  SOI. 
The  Rev.  Canon  Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D. — In  addition  to  his  existing  pension 

of  100/.  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  archiBology  and  literature  and  of 

his  straitened  circumstances,  50/. 
Mrs.  Momerie. — In  consideration  of  the  eminence  of  her  husband,  the  late 

Dr.  Momerie,  as  a  preacher  and  theologian,  50/. 
Mr.  Henry  Whyte. — In  recognition  of  his  contributions  to  Gaelic  literature, 

50/. 

1907,  March  28. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hutchison  and  Miss  Annie  Bums  Bums. — Jointly  and  to  the 
survivor  of  them,  in  consideration  of  the  eminence  of  their  grandfather, 
Robert  Burns,  as  a  poet,  of  their  advanced  age  and  inadequate  means  of 
support,  100/. 

Mrs.  Florence  Henrietta  Maitland.— In  consideration  of  the  services  rendered 
to  law  and  history  by  her  late  husband,  Professor  F.  W.  Maitland,  100/. 

Dr.  Charles  Creighton,  D.D. — In  consideration  of  his  medical  and  biological 
researches  and  of  his  inadequate  means  of  support,  75/. 

Mr.  John  Fullwood. — In  consideration  of  his  attainments  as  a  painter  and 
an  etcher,  of  his  impaired  health,  and  straitened  circumstances,  75/. 

Mrs.  Edith  Elizabeth  Greonidge. — In  consideration  of  the  8er%iccs  rendered 
by  her  late  husband.  Dr.  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  to  the  study  of  Roman  law 
and  history,  and  of  her  straitened  circumstances,  75/.  [Mrs.  Greenidge 
died  on  Jnly  9.] 
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9.  The  King  and  Queen  visited  Bangor,  and  the  King  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  buildings  of  the  North  Wales  University  College. 
The  King  afterwards  motored  through  the  Snowdon  district,  past 
Bethesdas,  Capel  Curig,  Llanberis,  and  Carnarvon,  joining  the  Queen  at 
Beaumaris  en  route  to  Ireland. 

10.  It  was  announced  that  the  King  had  granted  a  free  pardon  to 
Colonel  Arthur  Alfred  Lynch,  elected  Nationalist  member  for  Oalway 
in  1902^  and  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  January 
23, 1903,  for  high  treason,  he  having  fought  on  the  Boer  side  during  the 
South  African  War.  His  sentence  had  been  commuted  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life,  and  he  had  been  released  on  licence  in  January,  1904. 

—  The  King  and  Queen,  with  Princess  Victoria,  arrived  at  Kings- 
town in  the  Royal  yacht  Victoria  and  Alherty  and  opened  the  Dublin 
International  Exhibition.    They  were  received  with  marked  enthusiasm. 

—  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  opened  the  new  London  offices 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  Provident  Institution, 
and  in  a  speech  at  the  subsequent  lunch  dealt  with  and  ridiculed  the 
current  assertions  of  the  depreciation  of  British  national  credit. 

—  It  was  announced  that  Dr.  George  Dreyer,  lecturer  at  Copenhagen 
University,  had  been  appointed  to  the  new  Professorship  of  Pathology 
at  Oxford. 

—  At  Lords,  the  match  between  Gentlemen  and  Players  was  left 
drawn  owing  to  rain.  The  Players  had  obtained  a  total  in  their  two 
innings  of  416  ;  the  Gentlemen,  160  and  41  with  2  wickets  down. 

IL  The  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Princess,  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Art  School  at  Edinburgh. 

—  A  bust  by  Rodin  of  William  Ernest  Henley,  poet  and  journalist, 
was  unveiled  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  by  the  Earl  of  Ply- 
mouth. 

12.  It  was  announced  that  a  portrait  by  Vandyek  from  the  Cattanco 
Palace  at  Genoa  had  been  acquired  by  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  for  13,500/.,  Messrs.  P.  <fe  D.  Colnaghi,  the  intermediaries  in  the 
transaction,  contributing  1,000/. 

13.  The  King  and  Queen  opened  the  Alexandra  Dock  at  Cardiff,  en- 
tering it  in  the  Royal  yacht.  The  King  announced  his  intention  of 
establishing  a  decoration  to  be  awarded  for  saving  life  in  mines  and 
quarries.  Their  Majesties  concluded  their  Irish  and  Welsh  tour  in  the 
evening,  returning  by  train  to  London. 

—  At  the  Oval,  the  South  African  Cricket  Eleven  was  defeated  for 
the  first  time  on  its  tour,  Surrey  winning  the  match  by  eighty-five 
runs. 

—  At  Lords,  Harrow  beat  Eton  by  seventy-nine  runs. 

—  At  Canning  Town,  a  motor  bicycle  covered  in  an  hour's  race  51 
miles  540  yards. 
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13.  The  long  distance  amateur  championship  was  won  on  the  Thames 
course  (Kew  to  Putney)  by  P.  Radmilovic,  Weston-super-Mare,  the  Ger- 
man champion  being  third. 

14.  As  President  Falii^res  was  returning  from  the  review  at  Long- 
champs  on  the  occasion  of  the  National  FitCy  two  shots  were  fired  at  him, 
harmlessly,  by  a  lunatic. 

15.  The  St.  Albans  Pageant,  representing  scenes  in  the  history  of 
the  town,  was  presented  before  an  audience  of  nearly  4,000  people. 

—  An  explosion  occurred  on  the  United  States  battleship  Georgia^ 
off  the  Massachusetts  coast,  owing  to  the  premature  ignition  of  a  gun 
charge;  seventeen  men  were  injured,  eleven  fatally. 

17.  At  Southwark  (Church  of  England)  Cathedral,  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  dedicated  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  restored  by 
students  of  Harvard  University  in  memory  of  John  Harvard,  baptised  in 
the  church  (then  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark)  in  1607. 

—  At  Liverpool  Assizes,  in  the  actions  brought  by  Messrs.  Lever 
Brothers,  Limited,  against  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Mail,  Daily  Mirror 
and  Evening  News,  the  defendant's  counsel  withdrew  all  imputations 
and  consented  to  judgment  for  50,000/.  damages — by  far  the  largest  sum 
ever  awarded  in  a  libel  suit.  [It  was  stated  that  the  "record"  was 
previously  held  by  Kitson  v.  Playfair,  with  12,000/.]  The  action  arose 
out  of  newspaper  attacks  on  the  alleged  Soap  Trust  (Oct. -Nov.,  1906). 
A  similar  action  by  Messrs.  Watson  against  the  same  defendants  was 
afterwards  settled  privately,  it  being  rumoured  that  the  damages  agreed 
to  were  not  less  than  50,000/. 

—  At  cricket,  at  Kennington  Oval,  the  Players  beat  the  Grentlemen 
by  54  runs. 

18.  The  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  the  Colne  Valley  division  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  vacant  by  the  elevation  of  Sir  James 
Kitson  to  the  peerage,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Victor  Grayson 
(Socialist)  by  3,648  votes,  against  3,495  given  to  Mr.  Philip  Bright  (L.) 
and  3,227  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Wheler  (U.). 

19.  At  Guildford  Assizes,  Thomas  Palmer  ("  Pedlar  "  Palmer),  a  well- 
known  pugilist,  was  convicted  of  the  manslaughter  of  Robert  Choat  in 
a  railway  carriage  on  the  way  from  the  Epsom  summer  meeting  on 
April  24,  and  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude. 

20.  Near  Salem,  Michigan,  in  a  collision  on  a  single  line  between 
a  local  excursion  train  and  a  freight  train,  about  forty  persons  were 
killed  and  many  injured. 

—  The  North  German  Lloyd  liner  Kaiser  Wilhehn  If,,  while  coaling 
at  Bremerhaven,  listed  over  and  was  sunk  by  the  water  which  entered 
through  her  open  ports.    No  lives  were  lost  and  the  vessel  was  undamaged. 

22.  The  steamship  Columbia,  bound  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland, 
Oregon,  collided  at  midnight  with  the  steamer  .San  Pedro,  in  a  fog  some 
180  miles  north  of  San  Francisco  ;  about  100  lives  were  lost. 

—  It  was  announced  that  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  G.C.M.G., 
had  been  appointed  (governor  of  Bombay,  vice  Lord  Lamington  resigned. 
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22.  The  work  of  boring  the  Tauern  Tunnel  near  Grastein,  Austria,  was 
completed  after  six  years'  labour.  The  tunnel  formed  part  of  a  new 
route  connecting  South  Germany  with  Trieste. 

23.  The  new  port  of  Zeebrugge,  near  Bruges  (practically  opened  at 
the  end  of  May,  1905),  was  formally  inaugurated  by  King  Leopold  II. 
of  Belgium. 

—  At  Karlsruhe,  Karl  Hau,  a  German-American  lawyer,  was  found 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  wife's  mother  at  Baden-Baden  on  November 
6,  1906,  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  case  involved  many  strange 
features,  and  the  methods  of  the  prosecution  and  the  court  caused  a 
strong  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  prisoner. 

26.  The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and  Princess  Victoria, 
opened  the  new  buildings  of  University  College  School  at  Frognal, 
Hampstead. 

—  At  Sotheby's,  a  number  of  interesting  manuscripts  and  books 
were  sold,  the  property  of  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholls,  whose 
first  wife  was  Charlotte  Bronte.    The  whole  realised  718/. 

—  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  Josephine  Leslie,  ** kennel-maid*' 
to  a  lady,  was  charged  with  obtaining  8,500/.  and  4,500/.  from  two  ladies 
by  the  false  pretence  that  she  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the 
well-known  financier,  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude. 

27.  At  Portsmouth,  the  Belleropho7i,  a  sister  ship  to  the  Dreadnought, 
but  somewhat  larger,  was  launched,  and  named  by  Princess  Henry  of 
Batten  berg. 

—  At  Sotheby's,  a  sale  of  books  and  manuscripts  brought  3,981/.  16«. 
An  illuminated  thirteenth  century  manuscript  Psalter  realised  700/. ;  a 
first  edition  of  Homer  (Florence,  1488),  380/. ;  a  third  folio  Shakespeare 
(1664),  300/. 

28.  At  Boise,  Idaho,  after  a  long  trial,  William  Haywood,  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Western  Miners'  Federation,  was  acquitted  of  the 
murder  of  Governor  Stennenborg.  The  crime  was  actually  committed  by 
one  Orchard,  who  gave  evidence  implicating  Haywood.  The  verdict 
was  a  surprise,  and  was  interpreted  as  a  victory  for  trade  unionism. 

—  The  Mansion  House  of  Seacliil,  near  North  Berwick,  was  burnt, 
the  owner,  Mr.  Andrew  Laidlay,  perishing. 

—  A  great  fire  in  the  early  morning  at  Coney  Island,  the  well-known 
New  York  seaside  resort,  destroyed  many  hotels  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment; damage,  one  million  dollars;  many  persons  were  injured,  two 
mortally. 

29.  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-elections  for  East  Wicklow  and  South 
Kilkenny,  due  to  the  resignations  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Cogan  and  Mr.  J.  O'Mara, 
Nationalists,  Mr.  J.  Muldoon  and  Mr.  N.  T.  Murphy,  Nationalists,  were 
returned  unopposed. 

30.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  Palace  of  Peace  at  the  Hague  was 
laid  by  M.  de  Nelidoff,  President  of  the  Hague  Conference. 

—  At  Casablanca,  Morocco,  eight  Europeans  employed  on  the 
harbour  works  were  massacred  by  fanatical  tribesiiien.  (See  Foreign 
History,  Chapter  I.) 
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30.  The  appointment  was  announced  of  the  Rev.  Canon  W.  Page 
Roberts  to  the  Deanery  of  Salisbury,  vice  Bishop  Webb  deceased. 

3L  The  British  Association  began  its  annual  meeting  at  Leicester, 
Sir  David  Gill,  President,  delivering  his  address. 

—  The  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  N.W.  Staffordshire,  due  to 
the  death  of  Sir  A.  Billson  (L.),  resulted  in  the  return  by  7,396  votes  of 
Mr.  Stanley  (Liberal  and  Labour),  against  Mr.  Twyford  (Unionist  and 
Tariff  Reformer),  who  received  5,047. 

—  The  Goodwood  Plate  was  won  by  Mr.  Joel's  Royal  Dream. 

—  At  Leeds,  England  beat  the  South  African  cricket  team  in  the 
second  test  match  by  53  runs. 

AUGUST. 

1.  The  Isle  of  Wight  Pageant,  exhibiting  scenes  in  the  history  of  the 
island,  was  opened  at  Carisbrooke  Castle. 

—  The  Goodwood  Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Wyndham*s  The 
White  Knight.     Time,  4  min.  54{  sec. 

—  The  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  for  1907  amounted  to  74,165/.,  of  which 
30,000/.  came  from  the  executors  of  Mr.  George  Herring. 

3.  King  Edward  VII.  inspected  the  Home  Fleet  at  Cowes. 

—  At  Chicago  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  fined  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  $29,240,000  for  1,462  violations  of  a  law  restraining 
the  grant  of  rebates  of  freight  rates. 

—  At  Liverpool  a  pageant  in  honour  of  the  seven-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  city  by  letters  patent  from  King  John 
was  performed  before  some  30,000  spectators. 

3,5.  The  Tsar  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  met  in  their  yachts  off  Swine- 
miinde  and  exchanged  visits. 

5.  At  the  University  of  London  the  second  International  Congress 
on  School  Hygiene  was  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  Lord  President  of 
the  Council;  and  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  the  International 
Housing  Congress  was  opened  by  Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder  and  addressed 
by  Mr.  John  Burns,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

—  Bombardment  of  Casablanca.    (See  Foreign  History,  Chapter  I.) 

6.  The  Cowes  Regatta  began.  The  King's  Cup  was  won  by  the 
German  Emperor's  yacht  Meteor. 

—  The  body  of  Mme.  Levin,  a  Swedish  lady,  was  discovered  in  a 
trunk  at  Nice  railway  station.  Vere  Goold,  an  Irishman  of  good  family, 
and  his  wife,  a  Frenchwoman,  were  arrested  and  charged  with  her 
murder  at  Monaco.  On  December  5  she  was  condemned  to  death,  ho 
to  imprisonment  for  life. 

7.  It  was  announced  that  Dr.  T.  W.  Drury,  Principal  of  Ridley  Hall, 
Cambridge,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  vice  Dr.  Straton, 
translated  to  Newcastle. 

—  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  R.  Chalmers,  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Treasurv,  would  succeed  Sir  H.  Primrose  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue. 
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7.  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  had  given  100,000/. 
to  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund. 

—  At  Paris  the  Rodolphe  Kann  Collection  of  pictures,  sculpture, 
tapestries,  and  other  objects  of  art  was  disposed  of  by  private  contract 
to  a  London  firm.  The  transaction  was  believed  to  be  the  largest  art  sale 
on  record. 

—  The  Coventry  Pageant  and  procession  took  place.  Disputes  as 
to  the  costume  of  Lady  €k)diva  were  eventually  settled. 

—  At  Cowes  Regatta  the  German  Emperor's  Cup  was  won  by  the 
Earl  of  Dun  raven's  Cariad, 

—  At  Dublin  the  South  Africans  beat  All  Ireland  by  151  runs. 

8.  The  appointment  was  announced  in  Parliament  of  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  as  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  and  High  Com- 
missioner in  the  Mediterranean. 

—  At  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  four  members  of  the  Boys*  Brigade 
were  drowned  in  an  effort  to  save  another,  who  was  eventually  rescued. 

10,  11,  12.  Serious  rioting  took  place  in  Belfast  as  the  result  of  the 
dockers'  strike,  and  collisions  occurred  between  the  mob  and  the 
military  and  police.     (See  English  History,  Chapter  VI.) 

12.  At  Cambridge,  the  Esperanto  Congress  was  opened,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  taking  part. 

13.  Strike  of  telegraphists  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
parts  of  Canada. 

14.  King  Edward  VII.  visited  the  German  Emperor  at  Wilhelms- 
h3he. 

—  A  bomb  exploded  at  Lord  Ash  town's  residence,  Glenahira  Lodge, 
near  Clonmel,  doing  much  damage.     (See  Ireland,  Chapter  VI.) 

15.  King  Edward  VII.  visited  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Ischl. 

—  At  Dunoon,  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  about  fifty  small  lK)at8  con- 
taining visitors  fishing  were  blown  out  to  sea  by  a  sudden  north  wind. 
Many  were  recovered  during  the  next  two  days,  but  two  lives  were 
lost. 

19.  At  Dublin,  a  memorial  arch  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Fusiliers  who  fell  in  the  South  African  War  was  unveiled  by 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Honorary  Colonel  of  the  Regiment,  with  an  im- 
pressive military  ceremonial. 

—  In  the  Transvaal  Legislative  Assembly,  General  Botha  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  authorising  the  Government  to  acquire  the  Cullinan 
diamond  (the  largest  known)  for  presentation  to  King  Edward  VII. 

21.  At  the  Welsh  National  Eisteddfod  at  Swansea,  part  of  the  flooring 
of  the  pavilion  collapsed  ;  seven  persons  were  slightly  injured. 

—  The  Annual  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  Railway  .\ccident8  showed 
that  in  1906  1,100  persons  were  killed  and  7,212  injured  by  accidents 
due  to  the  running  of  trains  or  the  movement  of  railway  vehicles.  The 
averages  for  the  preceding  ten  years  were  1,144  and  0,631  respectively. 

—  The  Annual   Board   of  Trade  Report  on   the  Bankruptcy   Acts 
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showed  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  failures  in  1906  as 
compared  with  1905. 

23.  At  Bristol,  the  South  Africans  defeated  Gloucestershire  by  an 
innings  and  38  runs.  At  Liverpool,  Notts  defeated  Lancashire  by  an 
innings  and  131  runs. 

24.  The  Temeraire^  a  sister  ship  to  the  Dreadnought,  was  launched  at 
Devon  port. 

—  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  for  the 
seat  vacated  by  the  succession  of  Captain  Hervey  (U.)  to  the  Marquisate 
of  Bristol,  the  Hon.  W.  Guinness  (U.)  was  elected  by  1,631  votes,  Mr.  W. 
B.  Yates  (L.)  receiving  741.  The  Unionist  position  was  considerably 
improved  as  compared  with  1906. 

25.  The  monument  commemorating  the  gallantry  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  (April  30,  1745)  was  inaugurated  at  Fontenoy, 
near  Tournai,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  in  the  presence  of  many 
Irish  visitors. 

27.  At  Cardiff,  the  South  Africans  beat  South  Wales  by  an  innings 
and  66  runs. 

28.  Parliament  was  prorogued. 

—  A  band  of  moonlighters  attacked  and  fired  on  Monatigue  House, 
near  Athenry,  Galway.  They  were  fired  at  by  the  police,  but  no  cap- 
tures were  made. 

—  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  A.  H.  Ruegg,  K.C.,  had  been  ap- 
pointed County  Court  Judge  on  a  Staffordshire  circuit,  No.  26,  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Mulholland,  K.C. 

29.  The  great  railway  bridge  in  construction  over  the  St.  Lawrence, 
near  Quebec,  suddenly  collapsed ;  about  70  men  were  killed. 

30.  A  report  of  a  committee  of  architects  appointed  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  inquire  into  the  stability  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  stated  that 
the  subsoil  had  always  given  rise  to  anxiety,  but  that  there  was  no 
immediate  danger,  but  careful  watching  of  the  subsoil  and  water-level 
was  requisite.   Extensive  structural  repairs  were  needed  in  the  building. 

31.  The  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  was  signed  at  the  Foreign  Office 
at  St.  Petersburg  by  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson,  British  Ambassador  at  that 
capital,  and  M.  Isvolsky,  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

—  The  Persian  Prime  Minister,  Amin*es-8ultan,  was  assassinated 
at  Teheran. 

—  In  climbing  the  **  Devil's  Kitchen,"  near  Bethesda,  Carnar\'on- 
shire,  Mr.  A.  T.  Reid  of  Cambridge  was  killed  and  Mr.  Brigg  severely 
injured.  During  the  next  week  thirty-eight  persons  attempted  the  same 
climb  and  during  the  following  week  still  more. 

—  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  swim  the  (/hannel  wen»  made  by  .1. 
Wolffe,  W.  Sterne,  and  E.  Hcaton.  The  following  day  a  seventh 
attempt  was  made  by  Montague  Holbein,  who  gave  up  through  illness 
after  covering  twenty  miles  in  seven  and  a  half  hours.  Several  other 
less  successful  attempts  were  made  shortly  afterwanls. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

1.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  unfinished  condition 
of  certain  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  suggested  inter  cUia 
the  revival  with  some  modification  of  the  programme  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  dissolved  in  1861,  and  of  the  grant  of  4,000/.  a  year  for 
decorative  purposes,  together  with  the  appointment  of  a  small  advisory 
committee  to  watch  and  direct  the  progress  of  the  work. 

2.  The  Trade  Union  Congress  opened  at  Bath. 

4.  At  Lord's,  the  South  African  cricket  team  was  beaten  by  the 
M.C.C.  by  an  innings  and  nine  runs. 

6  The  appointment  was  announced  of  Mr.  Henry  Paul  Harvey, 
C.B.,  as  Financial  Adviser  to  the  Egyptian  Gtovernment,  vice  Sir  V.  E. 
Corbett,  resigned. 

—  In  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  the  Western  Division  of 
Co.  Down^  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ljddell  (U.),  Lord  Arthur 
Hill  (U.)  was  returned  by  3,702  votes  against  2,198  given  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Beattie  (L.).  —  In  South  Longford,  Mr.  John  Philips  (N.)  was  re- 
turned unopposed  to  Parliament,  vice  the  Hon.  E.  Blake,  K.C.  (N.), 
resigned  from  ill-health. 

—  On  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  an  express  was  wrecked 
near  Morris,  Iowa;  eleven  persons  killed,  seven  injured. 

7.  It  was  announced  that  by  the  King's  command,  the  Mayor  of 
Bradford  should  thenceforward  be  called  Lord  Mayor. 

—  At  the  Rockcliffe  Rifle  Ranges,  near  Ottawa^  Canada,  the  Pal  ma 
Trophy  was  won  by  the  United  States  by  1,712  points,  Canada  following 
with  1,671,  Australia  with  1,663,  and  Great  Britain  with  1,580. 

—  At  Newmarket,  a  fire  during  a  cinematograph  exhibition  near 
the  exit  set  up  a  panic  among  the  audience ;  one  woman  was  burnt  to 
death,  and  about  three  hundred  injured. 

—  A  fourteen-mile  swimming  race,  from  Richmond  Lock  to  the 
station  of  H.M.S.  Buzzard^  near  Black  friars,  was  won  by  J.  A.  Jarvis, 
long  distance  champion.  Time,  2  hrs.  24  piin.  6f  sec.  Thirty- 
five  started,  including  several  foreigners,  and  one  lady  who  finished 
fourteenth. 

9.  A  Royal  Proclamation  was  signed,  to  be  published  next  day  in  the 
London  Gazette,  that  from  September  26  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand 
should  be  known  as  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand. 

10.  The  British  military  airship  made  two  successful  trials  at 
Farnborough,  Surrey. 

11.  At  Doncaster,  the  St.  Leger  was  won  by  Colonel  E.  W.  Baird's 
Wool  Winder,  the  favourite.     Time,  3  min.  5|  sec. 

—  The  South  African  cricket  team  closed  their  tour  at  Scarborough 
with  a  draw.  They  had  won  twenty-one  matches,  lopt  four,  and  six 
were  drawn. 

—  The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  gave  tho  number  of 
persons  in  England  and  Wales  certified  aft  insane  and  under  care  on 
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January  1,  1907,  as  123,988,  an  increase  of  2,009  on  1906.  The  annual 
average  increase  for  ten  years  was  2,462.  Tlie  apparent  increase  of  in- 
sanity since  1859  had  more  than  tripled  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  population,  but  there  was  reason  to  doubt  whether  it  represented  an 
actual  increase. 

11.  At  Casablanca,  the  French  troops  made  a  reconnaissance  and 
drove  the  Moors  out  of  the  village  of  Teddert,  which  they  burnt. 

—  The  Tsar's  yacht  Standart,  with  the  Imperial  family  on  board, 
struck  a  rock  near  HangQ,  Finland,  and  remained  fast.     No  lives  lost. 

13.  The  turbine  Cunard  steamship  Lusitania  completed  her  maiden 
voyage  to  New  York  in  5  days,  1  hour,  33  minutes,  from  Daunt's  Rock 
to  Sandy  Hook.  Qreat  interest  was  manifested  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

14.  The  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate  was  officially  styled  the 
Nyasaland  Protectorate. 

15.  The  International  Balloon  Race  started  from  Brussels.  Twenty- 
two  balloons  competed.    The  following  are  some  results  : — 


Balloon. 

Pilot. 

Time. 

28  hrs.  48  min. 
24  hrs.  01  min. 
24  hrs.  21  min. 
24  hrs.  23  min. 

Distance 
covered. 

1.  Pommem 

2.  LeCogDAc 

a  Z^phir    .... 
4.  BritanniA 

0.  EriMiloh  (Germ.)      . 
V.  de  Beauclair  (Switz.) 
Prof.  HiintingtoD  (Ot.  Brit.) 
Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls  (Ot.  Brit) 

935  kU. 
870  kil. 
860  kil. 
840  kil. 

The  winner  descended  at  Seignosse,  Brittany,  the  rest  at  various  points 
in  West  and  South- West  France. 

16.  The  Postmaster-General's  Report  showed  that  in  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1907,  4,862,920,000  postal  packets  were  delivered  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  an  increase  of  3*8  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year ; 
that  102,247,000  postal  orders  were  issued  of  the  total  value  of 
40,878,000/. ;  that  the  total  Savings  Bank  deposits  at  the  end  of  1906  was 
166,096,446/. ;  and  that  the  numl>er  of  telegrams  was  89,493,000. 

17.  At  Wesley's  Chapel,  City  Road,  London,  the  Bible  Christian 
Connexion,  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  and  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion, entered  into  formal  union  as  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
with  184,000  members  and  908  ministers. 

22.  Dr.  Bruce's  Scottish  Arctic  Expedition,  reported  missing  a  week 
earlier,  arrived  at  Troms5,  all  well. 

24.  At  Edinburgh  the  third  Pan-Celtic  Congress  was  opened  with 
picturesque  ceremonies  on  the  Castle  Esplanade. 

24-26.  Serious  storms  and  floods,  the  worst  since  1856,  oecurre<l  in 
South-Western  France  (Hdrault,  Gard,  Bouches  du  Rhone,  Vauoluse, 
Var),  and  also  in  Southern  Spain.  Great  damage  was  done  to  houses, 
vineyards  and  other  property.  At  Malaga  12,000  persons  were  reported 
homeless,  and  the  damage  was  estimated  at  680,000/.  In  the  town  and 
district  the  loss  of  life  was  officially  reported  at  102. 
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26.  The  New  York  Yacht  Club  declined  a  challenge  given  by  the 
Royal  Dublin  Yacht  Club  on  behalf  of  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  for  the 
America  Cup,  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  unduly  limited  the 
size  and  power  of  the  competing  vessels. 

27.  The  Geological  Society  of  London  began  the  celebration  of  its 
centenary  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

—  The  Report  of  the  Prison  Commissioners  and  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons  showed  that  the  total  number  of  prisoners  in  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1907,  was  199,282,  against  217,326  for  the  preceding 
year.  Of  these  numbers  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment by  criminal  courts  were  178,343,  against  195,066.  The  balance  was 
represented  by  convictions  by  courts-martial,  commitments  on  civil 
pi:ocess,  etc 

—  The  Cunard  liner  Luniania  arrived  at  Queenstown  from  New 
York  on  her  first  return  trip.  Time,  5  days,  4  hours,  19  minutes ; 
average  speed,  22*6  knots. 

—  The  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  the  Kirkdale  division  of 
Liverpool,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Maclver  (U.),  resulted 
in  the  return  of  Mr.  Charles  M*Arthur  (U.)  by  4,000  votes,  Mr.  John  Hill 
(Labour  and  Socialist)  receiving  3,330. 

28.  Sir  John  Bell  was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  1907-8  in 
succession  to  Sir  W.  Treloar. 

—  Near  Ebbw  Junction,  South  Wales,  a  Great  Western  train  ran 
into  a  mineral  train  ;  one  person  killed,  three  injured. 

29.  A  balloon  (distance)  race  for  the  Grand  Prix  of  the  French  Aero 
Club  started  from  Paris.  Twenty  balloons  started,  one  descending  in 
the  North  Sea,  near  Ostend  ;  the  occupants  were  rescued. 

30.  Near  Coatbridge,  on  the  North  British  Railway,  an  excursion 
train  ran  into  a  light  engine  ;  about  sixty  persons  were  injured,  mostly 
not  seriously. 

OCTOBER 

1.  The  Church  Congress  opened  at  Yarmouth.  The  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  in  an  inaugural  address,  discussed  the  question  of  Disestablish- 
ment, which  he  held  would  be  detrimental  to  the  national  welfare, 
though  it  would  involve  considerable  gains  to  the  Church. 

—  A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
the  chair,  to  promote  the  preservation  of-  Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate 
Street,  the  house  of  a  mediaeval  merchant,  and  lately  sold  to  the 
Chartered  Bank  of  India.  Negotiations  were  still  in  progress  on  De- 
cember 31. 

—  The  French  sailing  ship  I^on  XIII,  was  wrecked  near  Quilty,  Clare, 
Ireland.    The  crew  were  gallantly  rescued  by  fishermen. 

—  At  Birmingham  atramcar  descending  a  decline  in  Warstone  Lane 
got  out  of  control  and  ran  into  a  wall  ;  seventeen  passcngerH  injured, 
two  fatally.    The  magnetic  brake  had  failed. 
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2.  The  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  Strikes  and  Lock  Outs  and  on 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Boards  in  1906  showed  486  trade  disputes 
affecting,  directly  and  indirectly,  217,773  workpeople,  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  three  previous  years.  The  coal  and  textile  trades  were 
those  most  affected.  Three  hundred  and  forty  disputes  were  settled 
directly,  the  rest  by  arbitration  or  conciliation.  The  aggregate  waste 
of  time  involved  was  3,028,816  working  days,  more  than  in  any  year 
since  1902. 

2,  3.  Serious  rioting  in  Calcutta.  (See  Foreign  and  Colonial  His- 
tory, Chapter  V.) 

4.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Peebles. 

—  At  Darcy  Lever,  near  Bolton,  a  cage  bringing  up  nine  miners  ran 
down  into  seventy  feet  of  water  at  the  base  of  the  shaft,  owing  to  an 
accident  to  the  hoisting  machinery ;  the  men  were  drowned. 

6.  At  Bruton,  Va.,  the  Bishop  of  London  attended  service  at  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  presented  a  Bible  on  behalf  of  King 
Edward  Vll.  The  parish  was  founded  in  1632,  and  Washington  and 
Jefferson  had  worshipped  in  the  existing  church,  which  had  been  longer 
in  use  than  any  other  Episcopal  church  in  America. 

—  The  British  military  airship  Nulli  Secundus  flew  from  Aldershot 
to  London,  by  Ascot  and  Staines,  about  fifty  miles,  in  three  and  a  half 
hours ;  went  round  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  descended  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  High  winds  delayed  her  return,  and  on  October  10  seriously 
injured  her  at  her  moorings. 

—  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  opened  the  autumn  campaign 
against  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  speech  at  Edinburgh. 

6.  Sixty-seven  Paris  Municipal  Councillors,  the  guests  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  were  received  at  St.  Paul's  Station  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs.  They  were  entertained  on  Monday  at  a  banquet 
at  the  Guildhall,  when  cordial  speeches  were  made  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  President  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council,  the  French 
Ambassador  and  others. 

—  The  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  the  decennial  financial  '*  com- 
promise** between  Austria  and  Hungary  were  successfully  ended 'at 
Budapesth. 

7.  It  was  announced  that  Lord  Coleridge,  K.C.,  had  been  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  High  Court. 

—  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  received  M.  Regnault,  the  French  envoy, 
at  Rabat. 

8.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  for  I^ndon  (excluding 
the  City)  showed  that  the  total  strength  on  December  31,  1906,  was 
17,743,  an  increase  during  the  year  of  633 ;  the  area  patrolled,  apart  from 
certain  dockyards  and  military  stations  outside  London,  was  a  fraction 
under  700  square  miles.  The  felonies  recorded  were  2*391  per  1,000  of 
the  estimated  population,  the  lowest  rate  recorded. 

10.  At  Budapesth,  at  the  reassembling  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament, 
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a  great  demonstration,  accompanied  by  railway  and  general  strikes, 
took  place  in  support  of  the  demand  for  manhood  suffrage. 

11.  The  Lusitania  reached  Sandy  Hook  at  1.17  A.M.,  having  crossed 
from  Daunt's  Rock,  outside  Queenstown,  in  4  days,  19  hours,  52  minutes, 
and  broken  all  records.  Average  speed,  24-002  knots;  highest  day's 
run,  617  knots. 

—  To  advertise  a  new  route  to  Brittany,  the  Great  Western  Railway 
ran  an  excursion  from  London  to  Brest  and  back  via  Plymouth,  allow- 
ing twelve  hours  ashore,  and  taking  36  hours  in  all. 

12.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  unveiled  a  bronze  statue  of  Queen  Victoria 
erected  by  public  subscription  at  Leith,  and  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
her  services  to  the  nation  and  to  those  of  her  successor,  **  Edward  the 
Pacificator." 

—  At  Dublin,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  opened  a  Tuberculosis  Exhibi- 
tion connected  with  the  Irish  International  Exhibition.  The  King  sent 
a  message  of  goodwill. 

13.  A  balloon  despatched  by  the  Daily  Graphic  from  the  Crystal 
Palace  about  6.30  on  the  12th  to  beat  the  world's  record  of  long  distance 
balloon  travel  (1,193  miles  in  35}  hours)  crossed  the  North  Sea  from 
Yarmouth  to  Denmark,  descending  at  Brockau,  Sweden,  at  1.30  p.m. 
The  crew  got  out,  and  the  balloon  went  on  till  4.30. 

15.  At  Fontanet,  Indiana,  a  gunpowder  factory  blew  up  in  a  series 
of  explosions,  killing  forty  persons,  injuring  about  600,  and  render- 
ing 1,200  homeless.    Several  schools  were  wrecked. 

—  At  Shrewsbury,  an  express  from  various  northern  towns  to 
Bristol  approached  the  station  round  a  sharp  curve  at  high  speed  and 
was  derailed  and  wrecked;  eighteen  persons  were  killed  and  about 
thirty-six  injured. 

—  At  Sowerby  Bridge,  near  Halifax,  a  tramcar  mounting  a  hill  ran 
back,  was  derailed,  struck  a  building,  and  was  wrecked ;  three  killed, 
about  thirty  injured. 

16.  It  was  announced  that  the  Ashburton  collection  of  pictures  had 
been  sold  en  bloc  by  Lord  Ashburton  to  a  group  of  London  firms.  It 
contained  many  important  Dutch  pictures,  and  important  ^works  by 
Rubens,  Vandyck  and  Correggio. 

—  At  Newmarket,  the  Cesarewitch  Stakes  were  won  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  by  Mr.  Clark's  filly  Demure.  Time,  3  minutes, 
591  seconds. 

17.  The  Marconi  Transatlantic  wireless  telegraphy  service  from 
Clifden,  Connemara,  to  Cape  Breton  was  formally  opened ;  the  speed 
averaged  30  words  per  minute. 

—  At  Pretoria,  the  grave  of  ex-Pi*e8ident  Kruger  was  desecrated  and 
the  bust  damaged ;  the  outrage  was  ascribed  to  a  drunken  freak.  Two 
British  officers  and  an  ex-Civil  servant  were  arrested,  but  eventually 
discharged. 

18.  The  Hague  Conference  held  its  last  sitting,  having  voted  the 
Final  Act  the  day  before. 
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18.  The  London  Gazette  published  a  Royal  Warrant  instituting  the 
** Edward  Medal"  to  be  awarded  for  acts  of  bravery  in  saving  or  en- 
deavouring to  save  life  in  mines  or  quarries. 

—  At  Newmarket,  the  Middle  Park  Plate  was  won  by  Sir  D.  Cooper's 
Lesbia.    Time,  1  minute  17  seconds. 

21.  Trafalgar  Day  was  celebrated  throughout  the  country,  the  Nelson 
Monument  being  decorated  as  usual. 

—  By  a  great  earthquake  and  landslide  the  Bokharan  town  of 
Karatagh  was  destroyed  ;  the  loss  of  lives  was  estimated  at  15,000. 

22.  The  French  Chamber  reassembled  after  the  recess. 

—  In  New  York  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  suspended, 
after  a  severe  run  on  it  by  depositors,  and  a  financial  panic  began,  re- 
sulting in  heavy  selling  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  failures  in  the  next  few 
days  of  banks  and  stockbrokers,  an  extraordinary  scarcity  of  currency, 
and  severe  industrial  depression. 

23.  24.  In  Southern  Italy  an  earthquake  in  the  district  between 
Catanzaro  and  Reggio  seriously  damaged  thirty-three  villages;  in  all 
186  persons  were  killed,  175  of  them  at  Verruzano,  and  eighty-five  in- 
jured.   Another  shock  occurred  at  Verruzano  on  November  18. 

26.  The  King  received  the  Lords-Lieutenant  of  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  addressed  them  on  their  duties 
in  connection  with  the  new  Territorial  Army. 

—  At  West  Hampstead  Station,  on  the  Metropolitan  (Baker  Street 
and  Aylesbury)  Line,  a  workmen's  train  ran  into  and  partly  telescoped 
another  at  the  platform ;  three  persons  killed,  eleven  injured. 

28.  Lord  Cromer  received  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  at 
the  Guildhall,  and  spoke  on  the  Anglo-French  and  Anglo-Bussian 
Agreements,  the  progress  of  Egypt,  and  the  unrest  there  and  in 
India. 

29.  In  the  libel  suit  brought  at  Berlin  by  Lieut. -General  Count 
Moltke,  an  associate  of  Prince  Philip  Eulenburg,  against  Herr 
Maximilian  Harden,  editor  of  the  Zukunft,  the  Court  found  that  the 
libel  had  been  proved.    (See  Foreign  and  Colonial  History^  Chapter  II.) 

—  The  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  with  the  infant  Prince  of 
Asturias,  arrived  at  Kensington  Palace  from  Paris,  via  Cherbourg 
and  Portsmouth. 

—  At  Perth,  West  Australia,  the  M.C.C.  cricket  team  beat  a 
Colonial  eleven  by  an  innings  and  134  runs. 

30.  A  deputation  from  the  Channel  Ferry  Company  obtained  from 
M.  Clemenceau  assurance  of  concurrence  in  and  support  of  their  scheme 
connecting  Dover  and  Calais  by  a  train  ferry.  A  similar  promise  had 
been  made  by  the  British  Grovemment. 

—  The  freedom  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  was  presented  to  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerroan.    Lord  Rosebery  was  among  the  speakers. 

-^  Serious  floods  occurred  in  Northern  Italy  and  the  Tyrol. 
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NOVEMBER. 

1.  The  municipal  elections  in  England  showed  considerable  Unionist 
gains,  notably  in  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Devonport,  Ipswich,  Leeds,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Northampton  and  Norwich.  The  figures  of  seats 
gained  were  ultimately  as  follows :  Unionists  135,  Liberals  22,  Labour 
22,  Independents  4,  Socialists  5.  Four  women  councillors  were  elected 
at  Aldeburgh,  Bewdley,  Oxford  and  Reading,  women  being  for  the  first 
time  eligible. 

—  It  was  announced  that  the  5th  Lancers  had  been  reported  on 
as  unfit  for  service,  and  that  hve  officers  in  it  had  been  placed  on  half 
pay. 

—  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  opened  the  Edward  Davies 
Chemical  Laboratories,  given  to  the  University  College  of  Wales  by  Mr. 
David  Davies,  M.P.,  and  bis  mother  and  sisters,  and  costing  26,000/. 

2.  Lord  Rosebery  opened  a  new  day  training  college  erected  by  the 
London  County  Council  in  Southampton  Row  and  made  a  speech. 

—  A  treaty  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Norwegian  territory — re- 
placing that  of  1856 — was  signed  at  Christianja  by  representatives  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Russia  and  France. 

3.  In  Switzerland,  the  new  military  law  modifying  the  conditions 
of  military  service  by  somewhat  extending  the  period  of  training  was 
carried  on  Referendum  by  329,953  to  267,605,  and  fourteen  cantons  to 
eleven.    Only  75  per  cent,  of  the  qualified  voters  polled. 

6.  After  repeated  conferences  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  with  the  directors  and  the  employees  respectively, 
the  railway  dispute  was  settled  by  agreement  and  a  strike  averted. 
(See  English  History,  Chapter  V.) 

—  In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  the  case  of  Wright  v.  the  Marquess  of 
Zetland  and  Others,  an  appeal  by  the  plaintiff  from  a  decision  in  the 
King's  Bench  that  the  Governors  were  not  liable  for  the  action  of  the 
headmaster  in  dismissing  the  plaintiff,  an  assistant  master,  without  a 
term's  notice,  was  dismissed  with  costs.  The  plaintiff  had  been  dis- 
charged by  an  in-coming  headmaster  who  desired  to  start  with  a  new 
staff.  The  case  was  of  extreme  importance  as  affecting  the  legal  position 
of  masters  in  secondary  schools. 

7.  The  battleship  Superb^  a  sister  ship  to  the  Dread twn^ht,  but  larger, 
was  launched  at  Elswick  on  the  Tyne. 

—  In  view  chiefly  of  the  American  crisis,  the  Bank  of  England 
raised  its  rate  of  discount  to  7  per  cent.  In  November,  1873,  for  a 
similar  reason,  it  had  reached  9  per  cent. 

8.  The  Luititatiia  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  from  Queenstown  in  4  days 
18  hours  40  minutes.     Her  average  speed  was  24*25  knots. 

—  At  Sotheby's,  315  lots  of  autograph  letters  and  historical  docu- 
ments, including  letters  from  Charles  I.,  the  Young  Pretender,  George 
Washington,  Lord  Bcaconsfield,  Byron,  Shelley,  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
realised  1,093/.  5«.  6d. 
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8.  At  Liverpool,  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
JoeFs  Menu. 

—  A  photographic  negative  of  the  King  was  sent  by  telegraph  from 
Paris  to  the  Daily  Mirror,  London,  by  a  process  invented  by  Prof. 
Korn  of  Munich. 

9.  The  King's  Birthday  Honours  List  contained  no  new  Peers,  five 
new  Privy  Councillors,  among  them  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  well-known 
Canadian  ex-Minister,  Mr.  C.  8.  Parker,  ex-M.P.  for  Perth,  and  Mr. 
G.  W.  E.  Russell;  ^ve  new  baronets,  among  them  Mr.  Clifford  Cory, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Bilsland  (Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow),  and  Sir  Herbert  Ashman, 
twice  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol ;  and  19  new  knights,  among  them  Mr. 
John  Hare,  the  actor,  and  Mr.  Charles  Santley,  the  well-known  singer. 

—  The  Cullinan  Diamond,  the  largest  known,  was  presented  to  the 
King  at  Sandringham  by  Sir  Richard  Solomon  and  Sir  Francis  Hop- 
wood  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Transvaal. 

—  At  the  Lord  Mayor's  Banquet  the  Prime  Minister  declared  that 
the  Hague  Conference  had  done  useful  work  towards  the  prevention 
of  war  and  the  improvement  of  its  conditions,  and  referred  to  British 
responsibility  in  the  Congo.  —  The  show  represented  seven  King 
Edwards  of  England  (including  the  Confessor),  the  reigning  monarch 
being  represented  by  a  car  bearing  "The  Harvest  of  the  Peacemakers.'* 
As  a  spectacle  it  was  unusually  effective. 

11.  The  German  Emperor  and  Empress  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in 
the  Imperial  yacht  HohemoUern,  after  considerable  delay,  through 
fog,  and  proceeded  to  Windsor. 

12.  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  three  men,  Perryman  (a  county 
magistrate),  Tyler  and  Harris,  were  convicted  of  frauds  in  connection 
with  a  **  bucket  shop  "  or  firm  of  "  outside  "  stockbrokers,  and  sentenced 
respectively  to  four  years'  penal  servitude  and  nine  and  eighteen 
months'  hard  labour. 

13.  The  (Jerman  Emperor  was  presented  at  the  Guildhall  with  an 
address  of  welcome  in  a  gold  casket,  and  was  afterwards  entertained 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  at  luncheon.  His  reception  in  the 
streets  was  enthusiastic. 

—  At  Adelaide  the  M.C.C.  eleven  won  their  match  against  South 
Australia  by  an  innings  and  283  runs. 

14.  The  Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associa- 
tion opened  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Balfour  re-stated  his  views  on  the 
fiscal  question.    (See  English  History,  Chapter  V.) 

—  The  Prime  Minister  was  taken  ill  at  Bristol  with  spasm  of  the 
heart,  consequent  on  overwork,  but  the  attack  did  not  prove  dangerous. 

—  The  Third  Russian  Duma  opened  in  St.  Petersburg. 

—  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  announced  that  he  would  accept  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

15.  A  deputation  from  Oxford  University,  headed  by  Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedleston  as  Chancellor,  conferred  on  the  German  Emperor  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.C.L. 
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16.  At  WoodnortoD,  near  Evesham,  the  Princess  Louise  of  Orleans, 
grand-daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  married  to  Prince  Charles  of 
Bourbon.    Many  Royal  personages  were  present. 

17.  At  Windsor  Castle  twenty-four  Royal  personages  sat  down  to 
luncheon,  eight  of  them  being  reigning  Kings  or  Queens  Consort. 

18.  At  Chelsea  Barracks,  a  military  court  of  inquiry  investigated 
complaints  made  by  Lieut.  H.  C.  Woods,  Grenadier  Guards,  of  unfair 
treatment  in  reporting  unfavourably  on  his  qualifications  by  his 
superiors.  Evidence,  however,  was  given  to  the  effect  that  he  was  un- 
successful as  a  regimental  officer,  and  the  result  was  eventually  adverse 
to  him. 

20.  The  Report  of  the  Rhodes  Trustees  showed  that  160  Rhodes 
Scholars  were  in  residence  at  Oxford,  and  that  they  had  done  well  both 
in  study  and  athletics. 

—  The  elections  took  place  for  the  first  Parliament  under  the  new 
constitution  of  the  Orange  River  Colony.  The  "Orangia  Unie"  party 
carried  30  seats,  the  *'Constitutionar'  four,  and  independent  candidates 
four. 

—  At  Melbourne  the  match  between  Victoria  and  the  M.C.C.  cricket 
team  was  drawn  on  the  fifth  day,  England  requiring  394  runs  to  win. 

21.  Ten  medical  students  were  fined  5/.  each  at  the  South-Western 
Police  Court,  London,  for  damaging  a  statue  in  a  recreation  ground  at 
Battersea  of  a  brown  dog  alleged  to  have  undergone  repeated  vivi- 
section at  University  College  Hospital.  The  statue,  which  bore  an 
inscription  alleged  to  be  false  and  provocative,  had  long  been  under 
police  protection.  For  some  three  weeks  later  there  were  students'  dis- 
turbances in  the  London  streets. 

22.  The  Mauretania  completed  her  first  trip  from  Queen stown  to 
Sandy  Hook  in  6  days  5  hours  10  minutes ;  average  speed,  22*21  knots. 

26.  At  Sydney  the  M.C.C.  beat  New  South  Wales  by  408  runs. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Ayling,  J. P.,  lately  a  partner  in  a  leading 
firm  of  publishers,  pleaded  guilty  to  five  charges  of  forgery  of  pro- 
missory  notes  for  large  amounts,  and  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  penal 
servitude. 

28.  At  Blackfriars  Bridge  a  caisson,  being  lowered  in  connection  with 
widening  operations,  fell  into  the  water  through  some  accident  to  the 
lowering  apparatus,  striking  a  platform  on  which  men  were  at  work; 
five  were  killed  or  mortally  injured. 

29.  At  the  Parliamentary  bye-election  for  West  Hull,  necessitated  by 
the  succession  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson  to  the  peerage,  Mr.  Guy  Wilson  (L.) 
was  returned  by  6,623  votes ;  Sir  George  Bartley  (Unionist)  received 
5,382,  and  Mr.  Holmes  (Labour)  4,512. 

—  The  Order  of  Merit  was  conferred  on  Miss  Florence  Nightingale. 

30.  The  Royal  Society  held  its  anniversary  meeting  and  dinner. 
The  Copley  medal  was  awarded  to  Professor  A.  A.  Michelson  (U.S.A.) 
for  investigations  in  optics,  one  of  the  Royal  medals  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Hobson, 
F.R.8.,  for  contributions  to  mathematics  and  mathematical  physics; 
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the  Davy  medal  to  Professor  E.  W.  Morley,  for  optical  researches  tend- 
ing to  increase  th^  accuracy  of  measurement;  the  Sylvester  medal  to 
Professor  Wirtinger  of  Vienna;  the  Hughes  medal  to  Principal  E.  H. 
GriflRths ;  the  Buchanan  medal  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Power. 

DECEMBER 

2.  At  Brisbane,  the  M.C.C.  cricket  team  beat  Queensland  by  an 
innings  and  44  runs. 

3.  The  London  County  Council  passed  by  73  votes  to  43  a  recom- 
mendation of  their  Highways  Committee  that  six  of  their  steamers 
should  be  sold. 

—  The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of 
various  specialist  medical  societies  of  London,  held  its  inaugural  dinner 
at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  Sir  W.  Church  in  the  chair. 

—  President  Roosevelt's  Message  was  read  in  Congress.  (See  Foreign 
and  Colonial  History,  Chapter  VIIL) 

4.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  left  Portsmouth  for  La  Rochelle  on 
H.M.S.  lienoivn.  They  were,  however,  forced  by  rough  weather  to  con- 
tinue their  homeward  journey  by  land  from  Brest. 

5.  In  the  German  Reichstag,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  by  Dr. 
Paasohe  on  the  War  Minister  in  connection  with  the  Army  scandals, 
the  leaders  of  the  various  parties  upholding  the  Government  declared 
that  they  supported  its  policy,  and  a  crisis  was  averted.  (See  Foreign 
and  Colonial  History,  Chapter  IL) 

—  The  Cunarder  Mauretfinia  completed  the  voyage  from  Sandy  Hook 
to  Queenstown  in  4  days  22  hours  29  minutes,  establishing  a  new 
record  for  the  eastward  passage. 

7.  The  ss.  Scheldestroom,  of  Amsterdam,  collided  of!  Folkestone  with 
the  barque  Forfarshire  of  Glasgow,  and  was  abandoned  by  her  crew  ; 
eight  were  drowned  in  landing  on  the  English  coast,  and  two  more  in 
the  accident. 

8.  King  Oscar  11.  of  Sweden  died  at  the  Palace  at  Stockholm  in  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-sixth  of  his  reign.  The 
Crown  Prince  succeeded  as  Gustav  V. 

9.  It  was  announced  that  the  original  MS.  of  fourteen  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  Paganini,  the  celebrated  violinist,  among  them  that  of  the 
famous  third  concerto,  had  been  discovered  at  Perugia. 

—  Dinizulu,  the  well-known  Natal  chief,  charged  with  rebellion, 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Natal  civil  authorities  at  Nongoma. 

10.  The  Nobel  prizes,  value  7,700/.  each,  were  awarded  in  Stock- 
holm as  follows:  Phyj»ics,  Professor  Michelson,  University  of  Chicago  ; 
Chemistry,  Professor  Buchner,  University  of  Berlin ;  Medicine,  Pro- 
fessor Laveran,  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris;  and  Literature,  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling.  The  Peace  Prize,  awarded  by  the  Storthing  of  Norway,  was 
divided  between  Signor  Moneta,  president  of  the  Italian  Peace  Society, 
and  M.  Renault,  French  delegate  at  the  Hague  Conference. 
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10.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Rugby  Football  Match  at  Queen's 
Club,  West  London,  was  won  by  Oxford  by  one  goal  and  four  tries  to 
nothing. 

—  At  Brooklands  motor  racecourse,  VV.  C.  Clifford-Earp,  driving  a 
60-h.p.  6-cylinder  "  Thames  '*  car,  completed  50  mjles  in  39  min.  10-2 
sec.  and  150  miles  in  1  hr.  58  min.  34*1  sec,  both  new  records. 

11.  At  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  the  Parliament  buildings  were 
burnt  down;  the  library  was  saved,  but  valuable  books  and  records 
were  lost. 

—  It  was  announced  that  Mr.  H.  T.  Eve,  K.C.,  M.P.  for  the  Ash- 
burton  division  of  Devonshire,  had  been  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  in  the  place  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Kekewich. 

—  In  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Lords  Justices 
Buckley  and  Kennedy,  reversing  a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Joyce,  decided 
that  the  Carthusian  Order  was  still  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
trade  name  ''  Chartreuse  "  for  their  liqueur,  notwithstanding  the  seques- 
tration of  their  business  by  the  French  Grovernment,  and  granted  an 
injunction  restraining  its  then  owners  from  using  the  name  without 
distinguishing  their  liqueur  from  that  made  by  the  monks. 

13.  At  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London,  Lord  Curzon  unveiled  a 
memorial  tablet  to  Lord  Clive,  who  was  at  the  school  from  1737  to  1730, 
and  described  him  as  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  English  race. 

—  At  Christie's,  a  Bristol  ware  teapot  forming  part  of  a  service  which 
was  presented  to  Edmund  Burke  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Champion  in  1774  and 
dispersed  by  auction  in  1791  was  sold  by  auction  for  420  guineas. 

13-14.  A  heavy  gale  caused  much  destruction  and  serious  loss  of  life. 
The  seven-masted  American  schooner  Thonias  W.  Lawson  was  wrecked 
of!  the  Scilly  Islands  and  seventeen  lives  were  lost;  at  Sheerness  a 
steam  pinnace  of  H.M.S.  Speedwell  was  capsized  close  to  the  pier,  and 
eight  men  were  drowned.    Heavy  floods  occurred  in  the  Thames  Valley. 

14.  An  Anglo-French  Convention  was  officially  published  providing 
for  reciprocal  communications  relating  to  the  property  left  by  subjects  of 
one  country  dying  in  the  other,  with  a  view  to  checking  evasion  of  death 
duties. 

—  At  Christie's,  at  a  sale  of  pictures  belonging  to  Sir  George  Dash- 
wood,  a  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  of  Mary  Lady  Dashwood  brought 
2,600  guineas,  and  one  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence  of  Anna  Dashwood  1,400 
guineas. 

16.  The  American  Pacific  Fleet  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads.  The 
Continental  Press  persisted  in  regarding  the  cruise  as  a  demonstration 
against  Japan.     (See  Foreign  History,  Chapter  VI I L) 

16,  17.  The  Alpine  Club,  founded  in  December,  1857,  celebrated  its 
jubilee  by  a  meeting  in  London  and  a  dinner  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall. 
Sir  Alfred  Wills,  ex-Judge  of  the  High  Court,  and  Mr.  Walters,  the  two 
survivors  of  the  original  founders,  were  present,  and  the  former  spoke. 

17.  It  was  announced  that  the  Very  Rev.  C.  J.  Ridgeway,  Dean  of 
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Carlisle,  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  succession  to  the 
late  Bishop  Wilberforce. 

17.  At  the  London  School  of  Economics  Professors  Hobhouse  and 
Westermarck  delivered  their  inaugural  lectures  as  Martin  White  Pro- 
fessors of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  London. 

—  At  Christie's,  seven  letters  from  Dryden  to  the  bookseller  Jacob 
Tonson  realised  182/.  9>f. 

18.  At  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  after  six  days'  trial  before  Mr. 
Justice  Grantham,  Robert  Wood,  a  designer  at  glass-works,  was  ac- 
quitted of  the  murder  of  Emily  Dimmock,  an  "unfortunate,*'  at  Camden 
Town  on  September  12.  The  verdict  was  loudly  cheered  both  inside 
and  outside  the  court. 

19.  At  Sydney,  Australia  beat  the  M.C.C.  team  by  211  runs. 

—  At  Palermo,  an  explosion  at  a  gunsmith*8  killed  44  persons,  in- 
jured about  100,  and  did  great  material  damage. 

—  A  fire  in  the  Darr  Mine  at  Jacobs'  Creek,  Western  Pennsylvania, 
cut  off  the  exit  of  over  200  men  ;  none  were  saved. 

20.  At  meetings  in  London  and  Manchester  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  Great  Northern  and  Great  Central  Railways  an  agreement  was  ap- 
proved for  the  working  of  the  two  undertakings  by  a  joint  committee. 

—  It  was  announced  that  under  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  W.  G.  Pearce, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  would  benefit  as  residuary  legatee  to  the 
extent  of  possibly  400,000/. 

21.  At  Sotheby's,  fourteen  of  Earl  Howe's  early  quarto  editions  of 
Shakespeare  fetched  from  40/.  to  400/.  each,  and  a  First  Folio  2,025/. 
The  fourteen  other  quartos  had  been  sold  privately.  At  Christie's  the 
pictures  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Roome,  F.S.A.,  sold  for  2,624/. 

23.  Lord  Kelvin  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

—  A  dinner  to  some  500  officers  and  men,  survivors  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  was  given  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  the  Albert  Hall.  Earl 
Roberts  presided,  and  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  spoke. 

31.  At  Highgate  Cemetery,  the  grave  of  Thomas  Charles  Druce, 
sometime  proprietor  of  a  large  furniture  business,  was  opened  by  legal 
authority  to  test  the  truth  of  a  statement  made  in  a  charge  of  perjury 
(the  hearing  of  which  had  begun  on  October  25)  against  his  son  and 
heir,  Herbert  Druce,  who  had  sworn  in  1898  and  1901  that  he  had  seen 
his  father  placed  in  his  coffin.  The  prosecutor,  the  grandson  of  T.  C. 
Druce,  through  his  first  wife,  contended  that  T.  C.  Druce  was  in  fact 
identical  with  the  eccentric  fifth  Duke  of  Portland,  and  had  devised  a 
mock  funeral  to  get  rid  of  his  second  personality.  This  story,  the 
basis  in  1898-1901  of  legal  proceedings  by  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Druce,  sister- 
in-law  of  T.  C.  Druce,  was  now  supported  by  remarkable  evidence  from 
Amorifa  and  Australia.  The  case  was  one  stage  in  a  complicated 
attempt,  Hnanced  by  a  company,  to  claim  the  Portland  estates  for  a 
member  of  the  Druce  family.  The  body  was  identified  as  that  of  T.  C. 
Druce,  and  the  case  dismissed,  January  fi.  1908. 
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LITERATURE,  SCIENCE  AND  ART  IN  1907. 

LITERATURE. 

The  award  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  literary  distinction  to  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling  could  not  fail  to  be  gratefully  recognised  by  his  fellow-country- 
men. His  selection,  however,  from  the  ranks  of  British  writers  by  a 
body  of  trustees  who  were  understood  to  reflect  the  pacific  wishes  of 
the  founder  of  the  fund,  Keemed  somewhat  strange,  Mr.  Kipling  having 
done  more  than  any  writer  to  fan  the  military  spirit  of  his  countrymen 
into  the  flame  which  made  the  South  African  War  inevitable. 

The  struggle  between  The  Timet^  Book  Club  and  the  leading  publishing 
houses  was  maintained  throughout  the  year,  though  its  settlement  dur- 
ing 1908  appeared  probable.  Meanwhile  the  literary  output  of  the  year 
had  shown  no  symptoms  of  restriction — and  in  some  branches  there 
was  a  marked  increase  of  activity. 

The  appearance  of  the  concluding  volumes  of  more  than  one  histori- 
cal series,  gave  the  opportunity  of  expressing  a  more  matured  opinion 
on  the  method  of  publication  inaugurated  by  the  late  Lord  Acton,  and 
applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  "Cambridge  Modern  History.''  The 
verdict  of  students,  though  not  unanimous,  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
favourable. 

Probably  the  most  distinctive  note  of  the  3'ear  in  literary  work  was 
to  be  sought  not  in  historical  research  but  in  speculative  inquiry.  The 
recent  advances  made  in  the  domain  of  physical  science  seem  to  have 
stimulated  a  renewed  interest  in  metaphysical  study.  In  like  manner 
the  results  of  scientific  assurance  and  archeological  exploration  have 
stimulated  Biblical  criticism,  and  quickened  theological  discussion 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries  the  conflict  between  autho< 
rity  and  independent  judgment  has  once  more  become  acute,  and  con- 
troversy rages  throughout  the  Western  Churches,  but  as  a  rule  with 
restraint  and  mutual  respect 

Sufficient  encouragement  seems  to  have  been  given  to  a  certain 
hybrid  kind  of  biography,  which  is  neither  historical  nor  imaginative. 
On  tlie  basis  of  overlooked  letters  or  unrecorded  events,  the  life  of  some 
prominent  |)erson  of  the  past  is  rewritten — somewhat  on  the  model  of 
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the  ''  interviews  *'  accorded  to  representatives  of  the  Press  by  living 
celebrities.  The  works  produced  pretend  to  give  graphic  reports  of 
conversations  that  never  took  place,  and  discuss  motives  which  have 
never  been  revealed.  They  are  not  the  outcome  of  careful  research,  and 
still  less  are  they  historical  novels  after  the  recognised  type.  In  many 
cases  they  are  embellished  with  portraits  and  other  illustrations  of  the 
period  concerned — thus  falling  in  with  the  apparently  recognised  theory 
of  the  day,  that  only  books  pictorially  attractive  will  commend  them- 
selves to  the  ordinary  public.  At  the  same  time  this  concession  to 
public  taste  in  the  production  of  books  of  travel  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  a  large  body  of  serious  readers,  and  in  all  works 
relating  to  past  or  contemporary  art  illustrations  enhance  the  value 
of  the  book.  Although  the  spheres  for  adventurous  exploration  have 
become  limited  in  recent  times^  there  are  still  travellers  who  are  willing 
to  face  hardship  in  order  to  explore  remote  or  unknown  districts. 
Happily  not  a  few  of  these  have  also  the  talent  of  describing  the 
countries  they  visited  and  the  people  they  saw  with  freshness,  and 
to  these  the  year's  publishing  is  indebted  for  several  interesting 
volumes. 

The  field  of  fiction  widens  with  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  of  free- 
speaking.    Topics  which  formerly  were  relegated  to  experts  are  openly 
discussed   by   qualified    and    unqualified    pen-practitioners,  who  are 
sometimes  ready  to  offer  solutions  of  the  problems  they  suggest,  but 
more  frequently  leave  their  readers  to  find  the  key.    The  majority  of 
writers,  however,  content  themselves  with  the  older  materials  of  fiction- 
incidents,  passion   and    sentiment.      Some    include    psychology    and 
theology  in  their  scheme,  and  more  recently  surgery  and  therapeutics 
have  also  asserted  their  right  to  a  place  in  the  modern  novel.     Motor- 
ing and  aerostatics  have  already  found  their  respective  vates^  whilst  the 
part  which  submarines  might  play  in  fact  has  been  already  foreshadowed 
in  fiction.     As  regards  those  works  of  the  year  which  have  had  the 
greatest  vogue,    the  writers  of  well-established   reputation  have  had 
among  the  newcomers  few  serious  competitors  for  public  favour.    Among 
the  latter  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  drift  away  from  the  old  way 
of  placing  normal  human  beings  in  dramatic  or  romantic  situations. 
The  modern  fashion  seems  rather  to  depict  strange  and  crooked  charac- 
ters enclosed  by  a  barbed-wire  fence  of  fantastic  difficulties— physical  or 
moral— or  enmeshed  in  a  tangle  for  which  they  are  in  no  way  respons- 
ible.    The  author  then  displays  his  ingenuity  by  extricating  them  with 
apparently  so   little  trouble  that  the   reader   is   left   in  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  psychological  perplexities  involved  could  by  such  a  wand- 
stroke  have  been  dissipated. 

Art  and  Arcii^olooy. 

In  Professor  Burrows'  Z>laooT«rlMi  la  Orm%m  (Marrmy)  readers  are 
able  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  civllUHtlon  and  magnificence  of  the 
Minoan  Kingdom  as  it  existed  In  the  dayt  of  the  remote  ancestors  of 
the  historic  Greeks.  The  diHooverlwi  at  Crete  rmbe  problems  and  (lifR. 
culties  of  which  the  solution  U  Ntlll  Ui  tie  iKiugbt.     Professor  Uurrown, 
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abstaining  from  any  dogmatic  assertion  on  the  place  occupied  by 
Minoan  art  in  the  history  of  civilisation  in  South-Eastern  Europe, 
leans  to  the  view  of  its  very  remote  antiquity.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  have  any  original  theory  of  his  own,  and  the  chief  value  of  his  book 
is  that  it  presents  in  a  concrete  and  attractive  form  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  explorations  in  Crete  and  elsewhere,  and  of  the  discussions 
to  which  these  have  given  rise. 

Dr.  Farnell  has  found  that  the  Onlis  of  the  Greek  SUUee  (Clarendon 
Press)  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  as  summarily  as  he  expected.  The 
discoveries  made  by  excavators  during  the  last  dozen  years  have 
widened  his  task^  and  Dr.  Farnell  discovers  that  the  worship  of  the 
greater  gods  of  Olympus,  and  the  official  worship  of  the  Greek  States 
and  cities  do  not  in  any  way  cover  the  whole  field  of  religious  feeling 
and  expression.  **  Mysteries  "  as  a  form  of  private  worship,  and  hero 
worship,  still  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  The  volumes  now  issued  throw 
much  light  upon  the  way  in  which  existing  local  deities  were  put  aside 
as  the  apparent  need  for  their  attributed  powers  shifted  with  the 
habits  of  the  people.  In  many  cases,  too,  new  forms  of  worship  would 
be  brought  by  invading  settlers,  furnishing  Dr.  Farnell  with  materials 
which  throw  fresh  light  upon  the  much-debated  question  of  the  origins 
of  Greek  civilisation. 

To  condense  into  a  single  volume  A  BIstory  of  Soulpiure  (Heine- 
mann)  which  shall  be  at  once  adequate  and  readable  is  no  slight  feat. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Ernest  Short  has  produced  a  volume  which  practically 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  general  reader.  He  does  not,  it  is  true, 
touch  upon  the  earlier  phases  of  Babylonian,  Egyptian  or  Mycenean 
art,  which  interest  rather  the  archaeologist  than  the  art-student.  How- 
ever, a  sufficiently  wide  field  of  observation  lies  between  600  B.C.  to 
1900  A.D.  Mr.  Short  shows  how  during  that  period  sculpture  has 
passed  through  many  phases  of  idealism,  realism  and  conventionalism 
ever  recurring  more  or  less  obviously  to  the  type  which  had  been  re- 
cognised in  the  days  of  Pericles  as  most  worthy  to  be  expressed  in 
marble.  Mr.  Short  is  not  led  away  by  a  blind  devotion  to  Thorwaldsen 
still  less  by  the  sentimentalism  of  Canova,  but  he  recognises  that  both 
felt,  as  our  own  Flaxman  had  done,  the  influence  of  Winckelmann  on 
the  art  revival  of  the  last  century. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  vindication  of  the  claims  of 
Roman  art  should  have  been  undertaken  by  one  so  well  equipped  as 
Mrs.  Arthur  Strong.  Her  volume  on  Roman  Soulpiure  ftrem  Angumium 
to  Oonrtantlne  (Duckworth)  critically  examines  and  finally  disposes  of 
the  theory  that  this  form  of  Roman  art  was  wholly  imported  from 
Greece  and  supported  by  immigrant  Greeks.  Without  attaching  too 
great  importance  to  the  origin  and  8ubsc<iuent  influence  of  Etruscan 
art,  she  is  able  to  show  conclusively,  and  from  instances  adduced,  that 
the  Roman  sculptors  of  the  Empire  were  imbued  with  the  best  and 
truest  inspiration,  and  that  the  statues  and  busts  which  they  produced 
were  marked  by  attributes  for  which  one  would  seek  in  vain  at  any 
period  of  Greek  art.  How  it  happens  that  even  the  most  competent 
Roman  sculptors  remain  anonymous  she  does  not  explain,  but  she 
proves  by  examples  that  the  two  nationalities  had  distinct  ideals  and 
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differed  in  their  way  of  expressing  them,  even  when  working  simulta- 
neously and  under  the  same  patrons. 

It  is  not  only  from  the  painter's  point  of  view  that  the  carefully 
selected  examples  of  The  Christ  Face  in  Art  (Duckworth)  make  Mr. 
James  Burns'  monograph  interesting.  In  a  sense  the  painter's  ideal  in- 
spired the  devotee's  conception  whilst  also  expressing  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  his  day.  Thus  we  can  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the 
human  element  as  we  approach  the  fifteenth  century,  and  follow  the 
emancipation  of  art  from  the  trammels  of  Byzantine  tradition.  The 
gulf  which  separates  Van  Eyck's  conception  of  Christ  from  Michael 
Angelo's  is  not  greater  than  that  which  separates  Rembrandt's  from 
Titian's,  or  in  our  own  days  the  ideal  of  Holman  Hunt  from  that  of 
Uhde.  The  student  of  the  progress  of  religious  thought,  therefore,  will 
find  in  this  volume  many  hints  to  guide  him  on  his  way. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby  has  promptly  justified  his  selection  as  surveyor 
to  our  Royal  Church  ,by  his  valuable  study  of  Wastmiaflter  Abbey  aad 
the  Xiag'e  OraftsmeB  (Duckworth).  His  aim  has  been  to  detect,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  individual  work  of  the  various  men  engaged  in  the 
building,  or  the  embellishment  of  the  great  Abbey-Church.  Mr.  Lethaby, 
by  the  help  of  the  accounts  luckily  preserved,  shows  that  the  master 
craftsmen  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries — the  mason^  the 
sculptor  and  the  painter — were  not  subjected  to  the  control  of  an  over- 
ruling architect,  but  were  left  more  or  less  free  scope  for  their  individual 
talents.  As,  however,  in  most  Gk)thic  buildings,  the  work  at  West- 
minster was  often  in  the  hands  of  guilds,  whose  tastes  and  fancy  had  to 
be  consulted,  if  not  always  followed,  by  the  head-man  of  the  craft.  Mr. 
Lethaby  has  rescued  from  undeserved  oblivion  a  number  of  English 
craftsmen  whose  names  have  as  much  claim  to  be  associated  with  their 
achievements  as  those  of  Lombardy  or  Tuscany. 

The  infinite  variety  of  North  Italian  art,  due  to  local  and  foreign 
influences,  makes  it  an  attractive  subject  of  study  and  criticism.  Mr. 
Francis  Bumpus  in  his  sumptuous  volume  on  The  Cathedrals  and 
Ohurohee  of  Northern  Italy  (Werner  Laurie)  deals  systematically  with 
the  architecture  of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  buildings  between  Trent 
and  Ravenna  and  from  Turin  to  Venice,  indicating  the  special  features 
of  each  and  their  chief  [>oint8  of  similarity  or  divergence.  Mr.  B. 
Berenson  with  his  volume  on  the  North  Ztaliaa  Painters  of  the  ReBais- 
•anoe  (Putnam's  Sons)  completes  the  series  of  monographs  by  which  he 
has  obtained  his  reputation  as  a  trustworthy  guide  to  Italian  art  and 
artists.  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Milan  and  Verona  are  the  schools  to  which 
he  hero  gives  most  attention,  and  his  knowledge  and  criticism  of  some 
of  the  loss  known  painters  of  the  Renaissance  period  are  of  the  highest 
value.  The  index  to  the  works  of  these  artists,  and  the  present  homes 
of  their  works,  is  compiled  with  the  utmost  care  and  may  be  consulted 
with  the  fullest  confidence.  Mr.  K.  L.  Seelev's  Artists  of  the  Italian 
Renaissanoe  (Chatto  &  Windus),  taking  a  somewhat  wider  range,  is 
based  upon  Vasari  and  the  older  chroniclers  whose  works  are  little 
known  out^^ide  Italy.  Here  again  the  struggle  l>etween  local  and 
national  aspirations  and  foreign  influences  is  brought  into  view  and  is 
clearly  shown  by  numerous  and  well-selected  illustrations. 
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Miss  Maud  CruttweH's  Antonio  Pollnlnolo  (Duckworth)  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  fifteenth  century  art.  She  has  suc- 
ceeded in  cataloguing  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  works  of  a  sculptor 
who,  without  perhaps  attaining  the  position  which  Miss  Cruttwell  would 
claim  for  him,  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  his  successors. 
The  monuments  erected  to  Sixtus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII.  in  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  are  the  best  known  of  PolIaiuolo*s  works,  but  in  both  there  is 
reason  to  believe  his  younger  and  less  masterful  brother  Piero  had  a 
hand.  Miss  Cruttwell  endeavours  to  place  the  elder  brother  on  a  pin- 
nacle, and  makes  out  a  fair  but  not  wholly  convincing  case  for  one  who 
certainly  deserves  to  be  better  known. 

Professor  Baldwin  Brown  has  the  advantage  over  many  previous 
writers  on  the  zafe  and  "Work  of  Rembrandt  (Duckworth)  in  being  able 
to  assimilate  the  results  of  their  labours,  and  to  present  in  a  handy 
form  as  much  as  it  is  important  to  know  of  the  greatest  of  Dutch 
painters  and  draughtsmen.  There,  too,  was  quite  enough  drama  in 
Rembrandt's  life  to  make  its  story  interesting,  and  it  may  be  that 
because  his  life  was  stormy  that  his  art  was  so  distinctive.  Professor 
Baldwin  Brown's  judicial  spirit  makes  his  work  a  valuable  guide. 

Although  Mr.  Clouston  has  little  to  add  to  what  is  already  known 
of  Sir  Henry  Raalnim,  R.A.  (Newnes'  Art  Library),  his  appreciative 
criticism  will  be  welcome  to  many.  Raeburn's  almost  unique  position 
among  British  portrait-painters  is  due  to  his  simplicity  and  directness. 
He  was  more  successful  for  this  very  reason  in  his  portraiture  of  men, 
but  his  strength  and  range  are  well  shown  in  the  selection  contained  in 
this  volume.  The  numerous  reproductions  of  his  most  important  wofks 
are  executed  with  more  than  ordinary  skill  and  will  popularise  his  fame. 

Belles  Lettres. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  rendered  too  many  services  to  students  of 
classical  literature  that  his  volume  on  Bomer  and  His  A^  (Longmans) 
should  be  passed  without  acknowledgment.  He  has  the  courage  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  army  of  excavators  and  archeeologists  who 
would  find  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems  in  some  remote  period  of 
which  the  secrets,  though  only  partially  revealed,  have  already  found 
a  host  of  conflicting  interpreters.  Mr.  Lang  boldly  maintains  that 
theirs  is  lost  labour;  that  Homer  and  his  colleagues  belonged  not  to 
the  Minoian  era,  but  to  a  more  recent  period  of  civilisation  than  the 
palaces  and  temples  which  are  being  laboriously  unearthed.  They 
were  the  poets  not  of  the  dawn,  nor  of  the  noon-tide,  but  of  the  fading 
hours  of  an  older  time.  To  Homer  the  stories  of  gods  and  goddesses,  of 
heroes,  Trojan  and  Greek,  were  myths  or  memories,  and  he  merely 
furnished  a  poetic  setting  in  keeping  with  the  period  in  which  he 
himself  lived.  How  and  why  the  Homeric  poems  survived,  and  how 
far  they  were  amplified  or  altered  in  the  course  of  time,  is  another 
question,  but  Mr.  Lang  out  of  the  abundant  store  of  his  vast  reading  is 
able  to  adduce  parallels  from  other  languages,  as  extinct  as  the  originals 
of  the  now  accepted  Greek  text. 

Mr.  J.  Ernest  Phythian's  pleasant  book  on  Trees  in  Naturo,  Myth 
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and  Art  (Methuen)  falls  short  of  success  by  reason  of  its  too  wide  range. 
The  shifting  of  the  artist's  standpoint  from  the  conventional  to  the 
realistic  is  well  followed.  When  too  Mr.  Phythian  writes  of  trees  in 
nature,  it  is  as  a  careful  observer,  who  is  not  unconscious  of  their 
witchery.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  part  played  by  trees  in  legend 
and  myth,  in  religious  rites  and  pagan  ceremonies,  Mr.  Phythian  is 
lacking  of  the  wide  erudition  which  is  necessary  for  dealing  with  so 
abstruse  a  question. 

In  the  twelfth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Periods  of  Xnropean 
Idieraiuro  (Blackwood),  Professor  Saintsbury  in  dealing  with  The  Zi«ter 
mneieenth  Oeninry  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  anything  fresh  of 
writers  concerning  whom  contemporary  criticism  has  said  all  that  it 
had  to  say.  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray  and  others  must  now  await 
the  judgment  of  a  younger  generation  which  can  claim  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  authors  under  review.  In  discussing  foreign 
writers  there  is  less  danger  of  allowing  social  or  personal  influences  to 
warp  the  judgment,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on 
the  place  which  writers  scarcely  cold  in  their  graves  will  exercise  upon 
philosophy,  poetry  or  history  in  their  own  countries  and  beyond  their 
borders. 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  fliudias  in  Poetry  (Duckworth)  bear  witness 
to  his  wide  sympathies  and  catholic  taste.  He  can  therefore  be  safely 
accepted  as  a  teacher  and  a  guide;  for  in  the  expression  of  both 
criticism  or  enthusiasm  he  recognises  that  there  are  other  standpoints 
besides  his  own.  In  the  present  volume,  for  example,  he  not  only 
champions  William  Blake,  and  recognises  that  his  mysticism  was  the 
outcome  of  his  simplicity,  but  he  admits  his  poetic  gift,  which  to  so 
whole-hearted  an  admirer  of  Shelley  and  Keats  must  indeed  be  praise. 
He  claims  moreover  for  Scott  a  high  place  among  the  poets  of  the  last 
century,  defending  his  lucidity  from  the  sneers  which  it  provoked  from 
a  coterie  of  critics  and  poetasters,  and  throwing  much  suggestive  light 
upon  the  position  occupied  by  Scott  in  the  revolutionary  period  of 
poetry  and  politics. 

There  is  so  little  new  in  our  knowledge  of  Shakeepeere  to  whom  a 
volume  of  the  Xnylieh  BCen  of  Zaeiiers  (Macmillan)  series  was  of 
necessity  devoted,  that  Professor  Raleigh's  courage  is  as  much  to  be 
admired  as  his  criticism.  There  is  no  place  for  another  biographer  of 
Shakespeare  until  some  most  unlikely  discoveries  are  made,  but  there 
is  always  room  for  contemporary  appreciation  as  indicating  the  esteem 
in  which  Shakespeare  is  held  by  succeeding  generations— and  how  his 
art  is  affected  by  the  ever-shifting  standard  of  both  feeling  and  criticism. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Baleigh's  volume  is  of  the  utmost  value,  reflecting 
as  it  does  the  contempt  with  which  a  certain  school  of  poet-thinkers 
treat  the  "scrap-heap"  of  small  details  which  prose-antiquarians  have 
accumulated  with  infinite  pain».     Happily  there  is  room  for  both. 

Three  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  series  of  monographs  of  the 
XiOedersof  the Ohuroh( Mowbray),  the  editor,  Mr.  (t.  W.  E.  Russell,  under- 
taking the  difficult  task  of  presenting  Z>r.  Poeey  to  the  general  public. 
The  life  of  this  great  di\nne  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Liddon,  and  little 
from  the  ecclesiastical  side  was  left  to  be  said.     Mr.  Russell  has,  how- 
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ever,  not  only  made  good  use  of  the  abundant  materials  provided  by 
other  biographers,  but  has  shown  the  leader  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
in  his  social  and  family  life.  In  this  way  he  has  rendered  a  service 
to  Pusey*s  memory  which  deserves  the  gratitude  of  both  clergy  and 
laity. 

It  is,  however,  quite  otherwise  with  Mr.  C.  F.  Ma8terman*8  treat- 
ment of  F.  D.  Maniioe,  with  whom  as  a  reJigious  or  as  a  social 
reformer,  and  a  pioneer  in  intellectual  progress,  he  is  scarcely  in  sym- 
pathy. Mr.  Masterman*s  apparent  aim  has  been  to  prove  that  as  a 
leader  of  the  Church  Maurice  occupies  no  place  and  deserves  none, 
whilst  be  altogether  ignores  the  influence  of  the  Working  Men's  College 
of  which  Maurice  was  the  founder,  and  where  he  and  his  colleagues 
raised  the  ideal  of  the  working-man  to  a  higher  level  than  he  had  been 
trained  before  to  think  within  his  reach.  Mr.  Masterman  apparently 
only  knows  Maurice  through  his  sermons  as  printed — a  very  inade- 
quate means  of  judging  of  their  influence  as  preached  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  extraordinary  magnetism  which 
Maurice  exercised  upon  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  friendly 
contact. 

The  inclusion  of  BEr.  QrlmdmUme  in  the  same  series  may  surprise 
those  who,  ready  to  recognise  the  late  statesman  as  a  strong  Churchman, 
are  unwilling  to  accept  him  as  a  leader  of  religious  thought  or  opinion. 
Mr.  D.  C.  Lathbury  in  this  volume  ably  vindicates  the  claim  for  such 
recognition.  He  shows  how  consistently  Mr.  Gladstone,  throughout  his 
career,  maintained  his  religious  views,  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  the 
Evangelical  body  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career.  The  Cabinets  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  member  had  to  face  many  ecclesiastical 
questions  on  which  ho  differed  from  his  colleagues  and  gave  way  to 
their  opinions,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  advocated  as  a  Minister 
any  measure  which  he  condemned  as  a  Churchman. 

Biography,  Etc. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Pirie-Gordon*s  elaborate  essay  on  the  life  and  times  of 
Tmioomii  the  Oreat  (I^ngmans)  is  interesting,  as,  although  written  by 
an  Anglican,  it  has  received  its  imprimatur  from  Rome.  The  dominant 
idea  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  was  the  subordination  of  the  secular  to  the 
spiritual  power,  and  in  his  dealings  with  Philip  Augustus  of  France, 
King  John  of  England  and  other  princes  and  potentates,  he  kept  this 
purpose  steadily  in  view  and  ultimately  made  the  Church  supreme 
throughout  Christendom.  He  well  deser\'ed  to  succeed  ;  and  there  can 
be  little  dispute  as  to  the  benefits  which  accrued  to  society  from  his 
policy ;  for  the  needs  of  the  many  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  set  at 
naught  by  the  greed,  ambition  and  immorality  of  the  few  who  were  l)om 
to  power  or  who  had  seized  upon  it.  Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Pirie-Gordon 
is  the  first  writer  in  this  country  to  have  made  Vo\>e  Innocent's  life  the 
subject  of  special  study. 

With  Mr.  Hollway-Calthrop*8  PMraroh  (Methuen)  the  story  of  the 
lives  of  the  great  Italian  poets  is  now  complete.  His  place  as  a  fore- 
runner of  the  grand  revival  of  letters  was  once  acclaimed  with  possibly 
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greater  warmth  than  would  now  be  admitted.  Petrarch's  life,  however, 
when  shorn  of  much  of  the  legend  attached  to  it,  was  sufficiently  event- 
ful to  make  his  biography  interesting,  and  Mr.  Hollway-Calthrop  has 
brought  to  the  task  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  period  in  which 
Petrarch  lived,  and  a  sympathy  with  both  Provence  and  Italy  in  which, 
as  lover  and  man  of  letters,  the  poet  played  his  part. 

The  author  who  under  the  name  of  Christopher  Hare  has  under- 
taken to  rewrite  The  xafe  of  Iionis  ZI.  (Harpers)  can  claim  to  have 
produced  much  evidence  in  support  of  a  fresh  estimate  of  "  the  rebel 
Dauphin  and  the  Statesman  King."  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  custom, 
amongst  English-speaking  people  at  least,  to  adopt  the  view  popularised 
by  Scott  in  "Quentin  Durward.",  Unfortunately  the  documents  on 
which  Christopher  Hare  relies  for  a  more  favourable  verdict  are  not 
given  in  sufficiently  complete  form  to  enable  the  reader  to  frame  his 
own  verdict. 

The  story  of  The  Mkgh  and  Puissant  Princess  BIsrguerite  of  Austria 
(Harpers)  as  told  by  the  same  writer  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  selection 
made  from  her  numerous  letters  throws  much  light  upon  the  less  known 
men  and  women  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  Begent  of  the  Nether- 
lands for  more  than  twenty  years  she  gave  proof  of  her  [>ower8,  and 
ruled  that  country  in  a  firm  and  liberal  spirit.  The  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  three  years  to  a 
husband  of  twelve,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  she  was  left  a  widow 
for  the  third  time.  Her  first  marriage,  however,  only  lasted  until  she 
was  eleven  years  old,  her  so-called  husband  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
having  for  State  reasons  to  take  another  wife  in  her  place.  Her  second 
husband,  Don  Juan,  was  heir  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  but  he  died 
before  succeeding  to  the  Spanish  crowns,  and  Marguerite's  third  hus- 
band, Phillibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  carried  of!  suddenly  after  less  than 
three  years  of  happiness.  From  that  time  Marguerite  refused  all  offers 
of  marriage,  and  devoted  herself  to  State  affairs  and  the  education  of 
her  brother's  children  of  whom  she  had  been  appointed  the  guardian. 
A  life  so  full  of  dramatic  incidents  well  deserves  a  biographer,  and 
Mr.  Hare  has  managed  to  condense  the  materials  at  his  disposal  into 
the  form  of  a  consecutive  and  interesting  narrative,  but  he  fails  to 
place  before  his  readers  a  comprehensive  estimate  of  his  heroine's 
character. 

It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the  two  volumes  of  Mr.  L. 
Pearsall  Smith's  liife  and  Zaetters  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (Clarendon 
Press)  are  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  that  his  labours  have  not  been  in 
vain.  It  is  strange  that  for  so  many  years  Wotton's  merits  both  as  a 
letter-writer  and  a  diplomatist  should  have  been  ignored.  He  was  a 
scholar  who  had  studied  under  Casaubon  ;  was  a  correspondent  of 
Bacon,  a  traveller  and  connoisseur  of  art,  a  distinguished  representative 
of  James  I.  at  the  Hague,  Vienna  and  Venice,  the  friend  of  Izaak 
Walton,  ending  his  life  as  Provost  of  Eton.  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith's  re- 
searches have  been  amply  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  much  fresh 
material  and  of  many  hitherto  unpublished  letters.  Those  and  those 
already  known  have  been  edited  with  rare  skill  and  with  obviously 
complete  knowledge  of  the  life  led  by  Wotton  under  the  last  of  the 
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Tudor  and  the  first  of  the  Stuart  Kings,  and  the  result  is  a  contribution 
of  real  value  to  the  history  of  the  time. 

Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  has  discharged  a  difiScuIt  task  with  discretion, 
and  students  at  least  must  be  grateful  for  a  work  so  impartial  as  his 
Xafe  and  Times  of  Xmoiaa  Gary :  Vlsoonai  Falkland  (Methuen).  It  has 
been  customary  to  throw  a  sort  of  halo  round  the  memory  of  Falkland 
— whose  panegyric  in  different  keys  was  repeated  by  writers  from 
Clarendon  to  Macaulay  and  Matthew  Arnold.  Mr.  Marriott's  aim  has 
been  rather  to  assign  to  Falkland  his  true  place  in  the  troublous  times 
in  which  he  lived.  If  not  altogether  a  recluse  by  nature,  Falkland  was 
a  lover  of  peace,  for  himself  and  others.  It  was  sorely  against  his  will 
that  he  was  enticed  away  from  his  quiet  life  at  Great  Tew  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  from  his  friendly  intercourse  with  Ben  Jonson,  Suckling, 
Sandys  and  others,  with  whom  he  was  in  literary  sympathy.  He  cared 
little  for  politics  and  less  for  military  adventure,  but  destiny  ordained 
that  he  should  play  a  part  in  the  one  and  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  other. 
The  conclusion  Mr.  Marriott  almost  forces  one  to  draw  is  that  Falkland 
was  only  too  glad  to  lay  down  his  life  at  Newbury,  ''weary  of  the  times 
and  foreseeing  the  misery  of  his  country.'' 

Readers  who  care  to  learn  something  about  French  society  in  the 
seventeenth  century  will  do  well  to  place  themselves  under  the  guidance 
of  Mrs.  Aldis  who  is  able  to  appreciate  thoroughly  The  Queen  of  Xietter^ 
IRTiiiers — the  BCarqniee  de  Sevign^  (Methuen).  Those  who  are  tempted 
to  turn  to  the  letters  themselves,  will  be  even  more  richly  rewarded. 
Mrs.  Aldis  quotes  from  them  freely,  but  extracts  shorn  of  their  context 
fail  to  give  an  idea  of  the  charms  of  the  complete  letter.  Madame  de 
S^vign^  raised  letter-writing  to  the  dignity  of  a  fine  art^  and  chiefly  by 
allowing  her  heart  as  well  as  her  head  to  guide  her  pen.  She  represented 
the  style  and  manners  of  the  Court  of  the  Orand  Monarque  in  its  most 
brilliant  period,  and  she  reflected  and  perhaps  enhanced  both  its  dignity 
and  its  wit. 

It  is  strange  that  almost  two  centuries  should  have  passed  without 
any  effort  having  been  made  to  write  the  life  of  the  "Old  Pretender." 
For  a  long  time  it  might  have  been  considered  prudent  to  withhold 
official  documents,  whilst  those  in  private  hands  may  for  other  reasons 
have  been  not  less  jealously  guarded.  At  last,  however,  thanks  to  the 
industry  of  Miss  A.  Shield,  guided  by  the  instinct  and  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  an  adequate  biography  of  The  King  OTor  Um 
IRTaier  (Longmans)  has  appeared ;  based  upon  papers  which  have  re- 
cently become  available.  The  result  of  these  researches  is  not  a  mere 
panegyric  upon  James  Stuart,  but  a  vindication  of  his  consistent 
obstinacy  in  refusing  to  abandon  his  religion  for  a  crown.  Mr.  Lang 
holds  and  shows  good  reason  for  his  view  that  the  last  hope  of  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts  to  power  faded  with  James's  refusal  to  make 
terms  with  the  English  Government,  and  to  gratify  the  desire  of  Queen 
Anne  that  he  should  succeed  her.  The  story  of  the  Old  Pretender  is  a 
stormy  one;  but  he  did  nothing— as  now  seems  clear— to  justify  the 
calumnies  which  were  heaped  upon  him  in  life  and  subsequently. 

The  lafe  of  OUbert  Burnet,  Bishop  of  SalUlmrj  (Cambridge  Univer- 
fity  Press)  certainly  deserved  to  be  written,  and  Miss  Foxcroft,  who  has 
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undertaken  it  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  T.  E.  S.  Clarke,  Minister  of 
Burnet's  first  parish  charge,  has  done  a  difiScuIt  task  with  discrimina- 
tion. Burnet's  career,  alike  in  Scotland  and  England,  was  the  object 
of  much  criticism— even  of  calumny.  That  he  was  by  instinct  an 
opportunist  is  clear,  and  his  frequent  and  sudden  changes  of  sides  and 
opinion  in  very  troublous  times  were  not,  it  must  be  said,  altogether 
due  to  want  of  moral  courage.  Miss  Foxcroft,  however,  is  able  to  show, 
without  having  recourse  to  special  pleading,  that  Burnet,  whilst  by 
turns  in  the  confidence  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  and  ready  to  serve 
William  of  Orange,  was  anxious  to  do  his  duty.  His  want  of  reticence 
combined  with  his  credulity  landed  him  in  many  a  serious  plight, 
but  the  letters  which  Miss  Foxcroft  has  rescued  from  oblivion,  show 
that  he  was  confidently  appealed  to  by  those  who  needed  to  be  helped 
out  of  their  difficulties  and  his  advice  sought  by  statesmen  and  divines. 

The  polite  cynic  who  is  superficially  known  by  his  advice  to  his  son 
has  at  length  found  a  competent  and  appreciative  biographer.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Craig's  JAte  of  Iiord  Ohasiorflald  (Lane)  gives  a  dispassionate 
account  of  the  career  of  a  man  who  was  a  sagacious  [>olitician  and  an 
able  diplomatist.  As  Viceroy  of  Ireland  for  eight  months  he  left  behind 
him  a  far  higher  record  of  achievement  than  many  of  his  successors 
who  have  occupied  the  post  for  as  many  years.  In  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment he  carried  through  the  House  of  Lords  the  reformation  of  the 
Kalendar,  and  his  own  account  of  his  method  shows  how  rooted  are  the 
prejudices  of  that  body  against  any  suggestion  of  change.  The  interest- 
ing side  of  Chesterfield's  character,  which  Mr.  Craig  brings  out,  was  his 
restiveness  against  control.  He  filled  many  public  offices  with  credit 
and  distinction,  but  he  left  behind  him  the  feeling  that  with  him  both 
politics  and  literature  were  diverting  rather  than  serious  and  laborious 
careers.  His  estimate  of  himself  that  he  wanted  the  two  great  springs 
of  human  action— avarice  and  ambition — is  probably  a  correct  summary 
of  his  career ;  and  his  biographer's  verdict  is  not  less  true  that  it  was 
one  of  frustrated  effort  and  undesigned  success. 

Among  the  revivals  of  eighteenth  century  celebrities  a  place  is 
justly  claimed  by  "George  Paston  "  for  liady  Blarj  IRTorttoy  Moaiafu 
(Methuen),  whom  some  recollect  for  her  letters  and  others  for  her  vigor- 
ous crusade  in  favour  of  inoculation.  Lady  Mary's  life  outside  these 
two  qualifications  for  posthumous  fame  has,  however,  been  poorly 
chronicled ;  and  the  present  attempt  to  assign  to  her  her  true  place  in  the 
social  history  of  her  time  will  be  welcomed.  Like  many  other  clever 
women^  Livdy  Mary  Pierrepoint  was  not  happy  in  her  choice  of  a  hus- 
band, and  still  less  so  in  the  conduct  of  her  eldest  son.  Yet  it  is  mainly 
by  her  letters  to  one  and  the  other  that  she  is  best  known,  and  her 
observations  on  what  she  saw  and  heard  as  conveyed  to  them  constitute 
her  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  women  letter-writers  this 
country  has  produced.  Her  biographer,  however,  shows  us  something 
more  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  real  life  and  its  heart-ache  than 
she  revealed  to  the  world,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  the  truth  of  the 
portrait  placed  before  us. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of 
Mr.  Louis  Melviiie'8  FarmMr  Ooorg*  (Pitman)  and  Mr.  Beckles  Willson's 
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Cfreorge  ZZI.  as  BCan,  Bloaaroh  and  Siateamaa  (Jack)  points  to  a  revival 
of  interest  in  the  *^  patriot  King/'  whose  honesty  of  purpose  was  equalled 
only  by  his  obstinacy  of  will.  In  both  books  are  brought  together 
numerous  characteristic  stories,  and  one's  chief  regret  is  that  Mr. 
Melville  does  not  keep  in  view  the  distinctive  title  he  has  given  to  the 
King.  Both  Mr.  Melville  and  Mr.  Willson  bear  witness  to  George  JII.'s 
honest  belief  that  he  was  actuated  in  his  treatment  of  the  American  de- 
mands by  a  sincere  sense  of  duty  and  his  obligation  to  pass  on  his  heri- 
tage intact  to  his  successor. 

In  attempting  to  clear  up  TIm  Mystery  of  BCaria  Stella,  Xiedy 
Newborough  (Arnold)  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gallwey  has  shown  great  pains 
in  the  collection  of  his  evidence,  and  no  less  care  in  weighing  its  value. 
The  mystery  is  scarcely  more  than  a  century  old,  yet  it  is  apparently  an 
open  question  whether  Maria  Stella  was  or  was  not  the  eldest  child  of 
Philippe  Egalit^,  Due  d'Orldans,  or  of  some  one  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  Comte  de  Joinville  under  which  the  duke  and  duchess  were 
travelling  in  Italy.  The  alternative  theory  is  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  subordinate  official  in  a  Tuscan  village.  At  any  rate  she  was  not 
fourteen  years  old  when  as  an  actress  at  Florence  she  met  Lord  New- 
borough  and  was  married.  Her  own  belief  was  that  she  was  a  change- 
ling, and  that  Louis  Philippe  who  became  king  was  in  reality  the  son  of 
the  Tuscan  peasant. 

Dr.  Larmor's  Memoir  and  Soientifio  Ck>rrespoBdeiioe  of  8ir  O.  O. 
Stokes  (Cambridge  University  Press),  although  of  special  interest  to 
workers  in  the  same  field,  has  claims  upon  the  attention  of  a  wider 
circle.  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes's  career  had  much  in  common  with  that  of  his 
great  predecessor  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  was  Senior  Wrangler  in  a  year 
of  great  mathematicians,  for  fifty  years  he  held  the  Lucasian  Professor- 
ship, and  he  represented  his  University  in  the  House  of  Commons  where 
he  never  opened  his  mouth.  In  the  world  of  science  he  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  laws  of  "fluorescence,"  whilst  his  work  on  fluid  motion 
and  his  contributions  to  the  science  of  optics  bear  witness  to  the 
originality  and  grasp  of  his  mind,  of  which  the  simplicity  and  modesty 
are  shown  in  the  letters  judiciously  selected  by  his  biographer. 

Mr.  A.  M.  W.  Stirling's  Goke  of  Norfolk  and  His  IViends  (Lane)  is  a 
tardy  but  worthy  tribute  to  the  strenuous  agriculturist  who  converted 
a  desolate  district  into  thriving  farmsteads,  and  to  the  sturdy  Whig  who 
presented  to  George  III.  the  address  of  the  Commons,  urging  the  recog- 
nition of  American  Independence.  Before  Thomas  William  Coke  came 
into  existence  his  family  had  been  closely  connected  with  the  county^ 
and  several  of  its  meml>ers  were  worthy  of  passing  note.  In  Coke  him- 
self the  history  of  Norfolk  may  be  said  to  have  centred  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century.  Mr.  Stirling  brings  before  us  admirably  not  only  the 
man  and  his  work,  but  his  associates  at  home,  his  influence  on 
agriculture  in  America  and  on  the  Continent,  and  the  remarkable 
attraction  he  seems  to  have  exercised  upon  all  who  came  into  contact 
with  him,  from  princes  to  peasants.  To  realise  how  Coke  was  regarded 
by  his  fcllowmcn,  one  has  but  to  read  the  account  of  his  funeral. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Rannie's  Wordsworth  and  His  Oirole  (Methuen)  is  of 
more  help  to  readers  and  of  more  value  to  students  of  Wordsworth's 
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poetry  than  the  majority  of  similar  works.  Mr.  liannie  does  not  write 
the  poet's  biography,  but  makes  him  tell  his  own  life  with  its  hopes  and 
disappointments,  its  sorrows  and  consolations.  Wordsworth's  con- 
fidence that  the  value  of  his  work  would  be  ultimately  recognised,  gave 
occasion  to  his  detractors  to  laugh,  and  his  aloofness  from  the  majority 
of  his  contemporaries  gave  strength  to  their  scoffing.  Mr.  Kannie  is 
fully  conscious  of  his  hero's  shortcomings,  his  want  of  sympathy  and 
flexibility,  and,  above  all,  his  lack  of  humour ;  but  by  carefully  following 
his  changes  of  mood  and  feeling  as  reflected  in  his  writings,  he  shows 
that  there  was  another  side  to  Wordsworth's  character. 

Contemporary  readers  and  future  writers  will  alike  be  grateful  to 
His  Majesty  for  having  permitted  the  publication  of  so  many  of  The 
ZiOtters  of  Queen  Vioioria  (Murray).  If  the  selection  from  her  vast 
correspondence  was  left  to  Lord  Esher  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  the  joint- 
editors,  great  credit  is  due  to  their  skill  and  good  taste.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  show  the  late  Queen  in  her  various  rdles  of  daughter  and  wife, 
woman  and  sovereign,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  she  took  up  the 
responsibilities  of  each  part  with  readiness  and  discharged  its  duties 
with  dignity.  In  her  correspondence  with  her  Ministers  throughout 
the  period  covered  by  these  volumes,  between  her  accession  and  her 
widowhood,  Queen  Victoria  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  assert  her 
individuality  and  to  impose  her  authority,  whilst  at  the  same  time  she 
carefully  abstained  from  giving  the  slightest  suggestion  that  she  de- 
sired to  infringe  her  constitutional  duties.  Before  her  marriage,  it 
was  to  her  uncle  King  Leopold  of  Belgium  that  she  chiefly  turned  for 
advice,  but  later,  it  is  clear  from,  these  letters,  that  she  found  good 
counsel  closer  at  hand. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  Zietiers  of  Sir  JAinee 
Stephen  (Duckworth)  with  biographical  notes  by  his  daughter,  originally 
printed  for  private  circulation,  should  now  be  given  to  the  public.  The 
first  Sir  James  Stephen  filled  many  posts  in  which  he  earned  distinc- 
tion, but  he  is  chiefiy  remembered  as  one  of  the  **Clapham  sect,"  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  religious  revival  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  and  as  the  man  who  drafted  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  throughout  British  Dominions.  As  Permanent  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Colonial  Office  he  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  leading 
politicians  of  the  day,  and  his  opinion  of  many  of  them  as  expressed  in 
these  letters  shows  that  he  gauged  them  with  frank  impartiality.  As 
Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge  he  stimulated  the  younger 
men  of  his  day  to  interest  themselves  in  the  development  of  their  own 
Church. 

It  was  only  fitting  that  before  this  generation  had  quite  passed 
away  an  authoritative  account  of  the  career  of  Sir  BowUnd  Hill 
(FiHlier  Unwin)  should  be  written.  His  daughter  Mrs.  Smyth  dis- 
charges the  task  fully  and  satisfactorily.  Rowland  Hill  was  one  of  a 
sinj^ularly  gifted  family  in  which  business  and  literary  instincts  were 
niingleil,  whilst  philanthropy  directed  their  course.  His  claim  to  fame 
and  gratitude  is  that  he  put  an  end  to  the  system  by  which  those  wiio 
did  not  write  letters  had  to  pay  for  those  who  did,  and  further,  he  laid 
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the  foundations  of  a  constantly  widening  revenue  to  the  advantage  of 
non- writers. 

The  ZiOtters  of  8.  R.  Kola,  Dean  of  liooliesier  (Allen)  are  chiefly 
interesting  as  being  a  supplement  to  the  volume  of  reminiscences 
already  published.  Dean  Hole  was  a  genial,  many-sided  man  who 
represented  the  Anglican  clergy  under  an  attractive  type.  He  was 
essentially  sociable  and  human ;  interesting  himself  keenly  in 
mundane  affairs,  literary,  political  and  horticultural,  and  keeping  in 
touch  with  representative  men  and  women  of  diverse  tastes  and  pur- 
suits. His  letters  reveal  his  wide  sympathies,  his  warm  friendships, 
and  his  inability  to  co-operate  with  those  who  would  narrow  the 
boundaries  of  the  English  Church,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest  and 
devout  supporter.  Between  the  English  rose  lover  and  the  Scotch  dog 
lover  there  was,  nationality  notwithstanding,  much  in  common.  The 
Ziettere  of  Z>r.  John  Brown  (A.  H.  Black),  better  known  perhaps  as  the 
author  of  "  Rab  and  His  Friends,"  were  well  worth  publishing,  revealing 
as  they  do  both  the  humorous  and  the  affectionate  sides  of  an  at- 
tractive character.  The  biographical  notice  of  his  happy  life  is  well 
told  by  Mrs.  McLaren,  but  it  is  the  letters  in  which  he  speaks  frankly  of 
his  contemporaries,  like  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Ruskin  and  others,  whom 
he  knew  intimately,  that  give  charm  to  this  volume. 

In  one  respect  at  least  Mrs.  E.  M.  Sellar's  ReooUeotione  and  Zm- 
preeeione  (Blackwood)  differs  from  many  such  autobiographical  volumes 
as  annually  appear.  She  has  much  to  say  with  regard  to  her  con- 
temporaries which  it  is  useful  to  know  and  to  remember.  She  has 
been  brought  in  contact  with  eminent  people  in  literature  and  politics, 
and  by  her  tact  or  fascination  has  always  drawn  their  best  from  them. 
Her  life  lay  chiefly  in  Scotch  University  cities,  when  these  were  the 
meeting  places  of  those  who  valued  intellectual  life,  and  it  was  her 
privilege  to  know  instinctively  how  to  trim  and  keep  their  lamps 
burning.  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Jowett,  Huxley,  "John  Brown"  and 
Principal  Shairp  were  a  few  only  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  which 
gathered  round  her.  Her  reminiscences  of  them  are  worthy  of  their 
distinction  and  of  her  own  intelligence  and  taste. 

The  liife  and  Zaeiters  of  Sir  R.  O.  Jebb  (Cambridge  University  Press) 
ap[)earing  quickly  after  his  MmmtLjm  and  Addresses  enable  the  reader  to 
arrive  at  a  just  appreciation  of  an  interesting  and  unique  character.  As 
a  scholar  his  tastes  led  him  towards  the  Greek  ideal  of  perfection,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  keynote  of  his  life.  He  was  fastidious, 
critical,  and  reserved,  but  at  the  same  time  he  had  wide  sympathies 
and  a  yearning  to  evoke  sympathy.  Lady  Jebb  who  has  written  the 
life  and  edited  his  letters  was  probably  the  only  person  competent  to 
give  an  adequate  sketch  of  his  sensitive  nature  and  his  rare  qualities, 
and  she  has  done  her  work  with  delicate  appreciativeness.  What  is 
perhaps  the  least  intelligible  side  of  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb's  cliaractcr  is  that, 
gifted  as  he  was  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  critical  faculty,  he  wa* 
able  to  throw  himself  into  political  life  as  a  party-man  and  as  such  to 
make  a  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  the  solution  of  this 
problem  the  letters  afford  a  clue. 

The  recollections  of  his  naval  life  which  Captain  A.  S.  N.  Mahan  gives 
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under  the  title  of  From  Ball  to  Wtmmm  (Harper  Bros.)  explain  the 
growth  of  the  author's  interest  in  his  profession.  It  absorbed  him  com- 
pletely from  the  days  of  his  childhood,  when  he  pored  over  the  auto- 
biographical reminiscences  of  the  naval  officers  who  had  served  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  Captain  Mahan*8  analysis  of  his  own  mixed  descent 
will  recall  the  fact  that  the  captor  of  St.  Jean  d*Acre  was  of  even  more 
"crossed''  parentage.  Captain  Mahan  had  a  further  advantage,  for  his 
father  was  Professor  of  Engineering  at  West  Point,  a  man  apparently 
of  strict  ideas  and  high  principle.  His  son  received  his  nomination  to 
the  Navy  from  Jefferson  Davis^  but  was  never  called  upon  to  take  an 
active  part  against  his  patron*s  cause.  After  the  War  of  Secession  he 
became  lecturer  at  the  Naval  War  College  on  naval  history  and  tactics. 
There  he  founded  his  reputation  as  the  shrewdest  of  writers  on  naval 
matters,  and  an  authority  on  the  requisite  conditions  of  a  Sea  Power. 

In  view  of  the  taste  of  the  day  which  calls  for  anecdotical  "  history," 
the  XiMiTM  ftrom  the  Noi«-bookfl  of  I^mdj  ZkMroUij  Norlll  (Macmillan) 
offers  a  wider  pasture  than  most  of  its  rivals.  The  writer  has  seen  many 
changes  in  ''Society,"  and  not  the  least  important  the  breaking  down 
of  that  exclusivism  which  lasted  up  to  the  period  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851  or  perhaps  till  after  the  Crimean  War. 

(teography  and  Travel. 

With  the  third  volume  of  his  great  work  on  the  Dawn  of  Blodom 
C^9ogrmphj  (Clarendon  Press)  Mr.  C.  Raymond  Beazley  reaches  the 
moment  when  the  pioneers  of  European  trade,  Nicolo  and  Maffei  Polo, 
started  for  China  through  Central  Asia.  The  opening  of  overland  trade 
was  the  aim  of  all  explorers  and  adventurers  in  those  days,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  theyishould  have  accomplished  so  much.  Another  Polo 
Marco  undoubtedly  reached  Pekin  and  spent  seventeen  years  in  China 
then  under  the  rule  of  Kubla  Khan.  In  fact  he  seems  to  have  occupied 
a  i>osition  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  our  fellow-countrymen  I^y 
and  Hart  in  the  nineteenth  century.  He  certainly  knew  something 
about  Japan,  though  he  did  not  visit  it,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
India  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago  was  based  on  hearsay.  Hani  on  the 
tnulo  pioneers  followed  the  missionaries — who  had  reached  India  from  the 
eant— but  the  perils  of  the  sea  seem  to  have  dominated  the  lay  explorers 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  rising  expansion  and  strength  of  the 
Turks  who  held  the  gates  of  the  East  by  land  may  have  done  more  than 
anything  to  have  quickened  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery.  The 
Turks  who  held  lightly  to  the  seas  were  circumvented  by  the  traders  of 
Venice,  (tcnoa,  Antwerp  and  Bristol.  Through  Prince  Henry  the  Navi- 
gator these  found  the  outlet  for  their  activity,  and  with  him  the  Dawn 
of  Modern  G^»ography,  with  all  its  wild  and  weird  myths  carefully  col- 
lecttHi  bv  Mr.  Bcaxlev,  ends. 

Our  North  American  de|)endency  occupies  so  great  a  place  in  the 
minds  of  many  in  the  old  country  that  Mr.  H.  A.  Kennedy*s  New  Oaa- 
mdA  and  the  NewCanadUaa  (Horace  Marshall)  should  command  a  wide 
rin*le  of  readers.  Mr.  Kennedy  knows  well  the  development  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  that  fertile  tielt  which  has  been  opened  ap  to  British 
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immigrants  by  the  far-sighted  policy  of  the  Dominion  Government. 
He  can  speak  with  knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  vast  tract 
of  land  already  brought  under  cultivation,  as  well  as  of  the  farmers 
who  have  seized  their  opportunity.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
cither  the  supply  of  good  land  will  be  exhausted  or  that  the  existing 
farms  will  be  speedily  worked  out. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Millais  is  not  so  much  an  explorer  as  a  sportsman  with  a 
paintbrush  in  his  wallet.  After  having  pursued  and  painted  big  game 
in  South  Africa,  he  has  more  recently  been  exploring  NewfouadUiid 
and  Its  Uatrodden  Ways  (Longmans).  His  book  will  appeal  to  sports- 
men, travellers  and  naturalists,  and  even  to  fishermen  (presumably  a 
small  number)  who  fish  for  whales.  *'Our  oldest  Colony''  would  seem 
to  have  so  far  escaped  the  general  wave  of  civilisation  and  luxury.  It  is 
possible  to  "rough"  it  still  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  those 
possessed  of  Mr.  Millais'  eye  and  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  animal 
life,  both  beasts  and  birds,  will  realise  the  attractions  which  the  country 
can  oflFer. 

There  are  so  few  countries  concerning  which  it  is  possible  to  write 
anything  new,  that  such  an  exciting  book  of  travel  as  Thm  X^mg 
XiAbrador  Trail  (Hodder  and  Stoughton)  will  arouse  considerable  in- 
terest. Mr.  Dillon  Wallace,  the  writer,  started  with  five  companions 
and  for  ten  months  they  were  making  their  way  over  land  which  for 
all  practical  purposes  has  never  been  explored  and  is  not  likely  to 
attract  settlers  or  even  sportsmen.  Life  in  Labrador  is  apparently  a 
constant  struggle  against  an  inhospitable  climate,  a  frozen  soil,  and 
voracious  mosquitoes.  There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  Eskimos  and 
Indians  whose  manners  and  customs  have  special  interest  for  anthro- 
pologists, and  have  l>een  ably  dealt  with  by  the  author. 

Amongst  Arctic  navigators  Commander  Peary  of  the  United  States 
Navy  up  to  the  present  enjoys  the  right  of  intitling  the  story  of  his 
adventures  Nearest  the  Pole  (Hutchinson).  His  energy  and  pluck 
were  rewarded  by  bringing  his  party  within  174  miles  of  their  goal.  The 
hardships  to  which  they  had  to  submit  are  presumably  inseparable 
from  Arctic  and  Antarctic  exploration,  but  Commander  Peary  had 
to  encounter  an  extra  amount  of  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  trouble. 
The  scientific  value  of  his  journey  would  seem  to  be  the  disproval  of 
the  rival  theories  of  an  open  polar-sea  and  of  a  fixed  ice-cape.  His  ex- 
perience pointed  to  huge  masses  of  ice  in  almost  constant  flux  and  re- 
flux throughout  the  summer  months,  and  controlled  more  or  less  by 
the  fierce  storms  of  wind  which  rage  round  the  pole. 

Mr.  David  Fraser  has  published  in  book  form  the  results  of  his 
journeyings  in  Central  Asia,  under  the  title  of  The  Blarohes  of  Hladu- 
■tan  (Blackwood).  His  steps  took  him  through  the  wild  and  little 
known  fringe  of  onr  Indian  possessions.  Starting  from  Slkhim,  whence 
the  mountains  which  mark  the  frontier  are  visible,  Mr.  Fraser  by  way 
of  Thilwt,  Leh  and  the  Karakorani  Pass  entered  Chinese  Turkestan, 
and  then  turning  westwards  followed  the  skirting  land  which  lies 
within  Russian  and  Persian  territory.  His  experiences  were  often 
exciting,  and  the  useful  information  lie  acquired  as  is  revealed  in 
this  vojumo  gives  it  a  sj>ecial  value  to  students  of  the  Central  Asian 
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question  as  modified  by  the  outcome  of  the  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia. 

Mr.  Scott  O'Connor's  sympathy  with  Eastern  countries  and  their 
ways  has  been  already  shown,  and  he  is  therefore  well  qualified  to  write 
on  Mandalay  and  Oilier  Gities  of  the  Past  In  Barma  (Hutchinson).  He 
admits  that  some  of  our  countrymen  have  within  the  past  few  years 
begun  to  realise  the  greatness  of  the  old  Burmese  Empire  which  they 
helped  to  pull  down.  But  even  such  know  or  care  little  about  the 
magnificent  ruins  which  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  still  less  of 
the  predecessors  of  King  Thibaw,  now  living  in  Western  India.  Un- 
fortunately Mr.  O'Connor  is  often  too  vague  in  his  references  to  arouse 
interest  in  some  of  these  leaders  and  makers  of  the  Burmese  Empire, 
and  this  reticence  on  his  part  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  probably  he 
is  singularly  well  qualified  to  write  about  the  rulers  of  Burma  as  of  the 
monuments  of  their  greatness. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Sherring  in  the  account  of  his  explorations  in  Weeiem 
Tibet  (Arnold)  can  speak  with  authority  on  matters  connected  with 
that  hitherto  closed  country,  inasmuch  as  he  for  some  time  occupied 
the  post  of  British  Resident  at  Almora  on  the  frontier  of  our  borderland. 
He  has  much  to  say  of  especial  interest  on  Mount  Kailas,  '*  the  Heaven 
of  the  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  and  the  Axis  of  the  Universe."  The 
inhabitants  of  this  district  differ  wholely  from  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lhassa,  and  are  described  as  a  wealthy  and  highly  developed 
race.  The  same  remark  seemingly  applies  to  a  very  large  body  of 
dwellers  in  Western  Tibet  now  under  British  rule.  Of  these  Mr. 
Sherring  gives  an  interesting  account.  And  what  he  tells  us  of  the 
country  and  inhabitants  which  come  within  the  scope  of  his  work 
suggest  that  as  exploration  proceeds  it  will  be  found  that  Tibet  conceals 
mysteries  which  are  worth  fathoming. 

Colonel  Patterson's  experiences  in  East  Africa  during  the  construction 
of  the  Uganda  Railway  well  merit  preservation  for  both  men  and  boys, 
for  The  BCea  Xatere  of  Tsato  (Macmillan)  furnishes  the  text  for  a 
volume  of  exciting  adventures.  The  cannibals  in  this  case  were 
two  lions  who  spread  terror  among  the  coolies  at  work  on  the  rail- 
road, forcing  their  way  into  the  camps  and  carrying  off  in  succes- 
sion twenty-eight  men  ;  and  ultimately  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
work  for  a  time.  Colonel  Patterson's  duty  was  to  restore  confidence, 
but  this  could  only  be  achieved  by  getting  rid  of  the  terror,  and  this 
proved  a  far  more  difficult  job  than  might  be  thought.  However, 
Colonel  Patterson  was  ultimately  successful,  and  now  tells  the  story  of 
his  East  African  experiences  with  modesty  and  pride. 

From  the  name  he  inherits  Mr.  A.  H.  Savage  I^ndor  might  be 
expecte<i  to  be  an  unconventional  traveller.  His  journey  Aoroee 
WldeetAftrioa( Hurst  &  Blackett)  was  certainly  carried  out  under  un- 
usual conditions,  for  Mr.  Savage  Landor  apparently  is  neither  sports- 
man, naturalist  nor  niiKsionnry  of  either  religion  or  trade.  He  is, 
however,  an  indefatigable  wanderer  and  a  most  successful  photographer. 
The  result  is  that  he  is  able  to  present  a  series  of  pictures  and  impres- 
sions of  the  people  and  places  which  he  visited  in  his  journeyings  from 
Abyssinia  to  Cape  Verde.     He  affords,  moreover,  much   interesting 
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evidence  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  the  French  and  even  in  the 
Belgian  Congo. 

For  many  years  the  claims  of  Peru  on  the  notice  of  travel  lerft  and 
explorers  have  been  neglected.  Mr.  C.  R.  Enock  has  therefore  done 
good  service  in  calling  attention  to  its  beauties  and  to  its  resources. 
The  Andes  and  the  Amason  (Unwin)  suggests  by  its  title  only  a  portion 
of  the  wide  extent  of  country  which  he  travelled  over  and  observed. 
As  an  expert  he  is  able  to  describe  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the 
country  in  minerals  and  for  agriculture,  and  he  points  out  that  the  vast 
forest  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Amazon  abounds  with  rubber- 
trees.  Ports,  railways  and  roads  are,  however,  needed  to  bring  the 
varied  products  of  the  country  to  a  profitable  market,  but  engineering 
skill,  which  has  already  built  in  Peru  two  railroads  over  passes  higher 
than  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  may  be  trusted  to  open  up  the  lower 
districts  of  the  country. 

History. 

At  a  time  when  the  tendency  of  writers  on  history  is  to  confine 
themselves  to  certain  periods  or  to  deal  with  individual  leaders  of 
movements,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  that  Mr.  A.  Hassall  has  had  the 
courage  to  compress  into  a  single  volume  A  Brief  Surrey  of  Xtuoopeui 
SOstory  (Blackie).  Starting  with  Charles  the  Great,  with  whom  the 
first  grouping  of  European  nations  after  the  collapse  of  the  Roman 
Empire  commenced,  Mr.  Hassall  sketches  the  course  of  history  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  struggle  between  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  the 
Renaissance  and  the  inevitable  consequences,  the  rise  and  decline  of 
the  Great  Powers  which  have  successively  swayed  or  moulded  the 
history  of  Europe.  By  carefully  watching  the  growth  of  national 
feeling,  he  shows  how  logically  the  present  attitude  of  nations  to  each 
other  has  been  attained,  and  enables  his  readers  to  grasp  the  true 
philosophy  of  history. 

The  tenth  volume  of  the  Oambrldge  Modem  SOstory  (University 
Press)  now  approaching  completion,  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  state 
of  Europe  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  various  thrones 
from  which  they  had  been  ejected.  Just  as  France  had  been  the  main- 
spring of  the  movement  which  led  to  their  downfall,  so  after  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  it  became  for  a  while  the  centre  of  a  reaction  in  their  favour. 
Mr.  Alison  Phillips  deals  effectively  with  the  general  results  of  the 
pacification  of  the  Continent.  Mr.  E.  Bourgeois,  Lady  Blennerhasset 
and  Professor  Segri  contribute  interesting  chapters  on  the  trend  of 
public  opinion  in  France  and  Italy.  Professor  Robertson  dwells  on 
the  influence  of  Goethe  and  his  literary  circle  on  German  thought,  and 
Dr.  Arhenazy  on  the  condition  of  Russia  under  Alexander  I.  and 
Nicholas  I.  The  advent  of  Canning  to  power,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Concert  of  Europe,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  old  order  in 
government. 

Two  more  volumes  of  the  Politioel  MLmiory  of  XngU&d  (Longmans) 
edited  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Hunt  and  R.  Lane  Poole  have  been  issued  during 
the  year.    One  of  them,  the  seventh  in  chronological  order,  written 
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wholly  by  Professor  F.  C.  Montague,  deals  with  the  uprising  of  the 
political  party  which  was  to  place  the  royal  prerogative  under  constitu- 
tional restraint.  His  statements  with  regard  to  CromwelTs  home  and 
foreign  policy  are  carefuly  weighed,  and  full  justice  is  done  to  the 
opposite  view.  The  twelfth  volume,  devoted  to  the  reign  of  the  late 
Queen  Victoria,  has  been  allotted  to  Mr.  Sidney  Low  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
Sanders.  Probably  less  attention  will  be  given  to  its  political  chapters 
than  to  the  literary  and  social  influences  of  the  work  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century  which  Mr.  Sidney  Low  discusses  with  knowledge 
and  sympathy. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  SOsUnry 
of  Sooilaiid  (Blackwood)  more  than  maintains  the  expectation  raised  by 
his  handling  of  the  earlier  periods  of  Scottish  history.  The  turbulent 
condition  of  the  Highlands  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  abortive  risings  of  '15  and  '45,  the  religious  disputes  and  ecclesiastical 
squabbles,  the  disastrous  attempts  to  colonise  Central  America,  furnish 
abundant  material  for  the  display  of  Mr.  Lang's  qualifications  as  a 
writer  of  history.  He  has,  in  addition  to  the  gift  of  painstaking  re- 
search, an  impartial  mind,  a  sympathy  with  poetic  legend  and  tradi- 
tion which  enables  him  to  grasp  a  side  of  Scottish  character  too  often 
ignored  by  those  who  write  their  story.  Throughout  the  four  volumes 
this  insight  into  the  geist  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  combined  with 
the  power  of  following  its  shifting  phases  and  moods  in  matters  social, 
political,  dynastic  and  ecclesiastical,  places  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  work 
on  a  far  higher  plane  than  that  of  most  historians  of  Scotland. 

Sir  Benneil  Rodd's  Priaoes  of  Aohala  (Arnold)  deals  with  a  period 
of  history  of  which  the  records  are  few  and  at  best  obscure.  The  Greek 
"Chronicle  of  Morea "  is  a  mixture  of  legend  and  history,  but  it  affords 
sufficient  foothold  for  a  patient  and  keen-sighted  explorer.  Sir  R. 
Rodd  shows  himself  well  fitted  for  the  task,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
some  workers,  German  and  French,  in  the  same  field,  he  has  been  able 
to  give  a  clear  and  consecutive  account  of  that  curious  episode  in  the 
history  of  Greece  when  the  country  was  ruled  by  French,  Venetian  and 
other  Western  warriors  to  whose  passage  only  ruined  fortresses  now 
bear  witness.  Some  of  these  Princes  of  Achaia  had  come  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  Europe,  but  the  majority  were  Angevin  French,  who 
had  taken  part  in  one  or  other  crusade,  and  on  their  way  back  found 
in  the  Peloponnesus  and  even  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus  lands  as  attractive 
as  those  where  they  had  been  bom.  The  spirit  of  adventure  did  the 
rest,  and  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  French  customs  and  French 
thought  were  dominant  in  Athens,  Sparta  and  Arcadia. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  shortly  an  adequate  idea  of  the  contents  of  Mr. 
G.  F.  Abbot's  valuable  volume  on  Zsra«l  In  Suropa  (Macmillan)  which 
deserves  a  prominent  place  among  the  publications  of  the  year.  He 
shows  how  bitter  was  the  strife  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  two  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era,  provoked  in  great  measure  by  the  assimilation 
policy  of  the  Seleucid  Kings.  The  persistent  opposition  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Afisidoans  to  all  form  of  Greek  life  and  thought  l)eeame  the  main- 
spring of  Jewi^h  6eparatenf»8s  and  intellootual  stagnation.  It  wan  the 
Hellenistic  tendency  of  St.   Paul's  pn»a«'hing  which  made  thorn   later 
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the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  early  Christian  Church.  After  their 
final  dispersal  they  clung  still  closer  to  the  tradition,  and  handed  it 
on  from  father  to  son.  Mr.  Abbot  traces  with  minute  attention  their 
subsequent  history  in  connection  with  the  countries  in  which  they 
wandered,  their  sufferings  and  their  rewards  and  their  **  splendid  isola- 
tion" everywhere,  but  more  complete  in  some  countries  than  others 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  he  analyses. 

In  Daate  and  SOs  Italy  (Methuen)  Mr.  Lonsdale  Ragg  succeeds  in 
giving  a  graphic  account  of  the  first  throes  of  the  Renaissance  move- 
ment. Its  birth-struggles  were  severe,  and  it  inaugurated  a  period  of 
tyranny,  little  softened  by  the  appreciation  of  art  and  learning  which 
distinguished  the  leaders  of  the  movement.  Mr.  Ragg,  after  introduc- 
ing the  principal  characters  of  the  life-drama — Frederic  II.,  Boniface 
VIII.,  Philip  of  France  and  others — gives  an  interesting  study  of  social 
life  in  Florence,  Pisa,  Genoa  and  Venice  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  these  centres  of  culture  m6n  and  women,  passionate  and  impression- 
able, were  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  for  religion,  music,  poetry  and 
philosophy.  Meanwhile  Italy  was  moulding  her  speech  and  language 
to  which  St.  Francis  contributed  something,  and  Dante  placed  it  on  a 
firm  footing. 

Dr.  Thomas  Lindsay  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  has  pro- 
duced a  SOstory  of  the  Xieformation  (T.  &  T.  Clark)  which  promises  to 
be  a  text-book  for  English-speaking  nations.  It  is  complete  without 
being  prolix,  and  is  impartial  without  being  colourless.  The  first 
volume  surveys  the  general  situation  which  led  to  the  earliest  move- 
ment in  favour  of  Church  reform  in  Germany.  Dr.  Lindsay  ungrudg- 
ingly recognises  the  debt  due  to  Luther,  although  his  sympathies  are 
rather  with  Calvin  as  the  more  methodically  minded  man.  The  spread 
of  the  Reformation  to  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land is  skilfully  developed,  and  the  aids  and  checks  it  received  from  the 
civil  power  are  discussed  with  considerable  insight.  The  bye-products 
of  the  great  upheaval  were  to  be  sought  in  the  counter-reformation  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  Anabaptist  and  Socinian  move- 
ments of  the  Protestant  body.  Of  all  these  Dr.  Lindsay  writes  without 
bitterness  or  contempt. 

The  Story  of  Port-Royal  (Murray)  has  been  so  fully  told  by  Sainte- 
Beuve  that  little  is  left  to  Mrs.  Romanes  to  add  to  the  French  critic's 
analysis  of  the  character  of  the  various  memt>Grs  of  the  Arnauld  family 
who  are  inseparable  from  the  religious  history  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  France.  It  was  the  period  of  the  long  struggle  between 
Jesuitism  and  Jansenism,  in  which  after  a  brilliant  campaign  the 
former  was  to  become  the  dominant  influence,  and  to  reap  its  re- 
ward in  the  revolution  a  century  later.  Mrs.  Romanes  gives  a  series 
of  interesting  sketches  of  the  great  ladies  who  were  attracted  by  the 
teaching  of  Port-Royal,  and  did  much  by  their  example  to  raise  the 
tone  of  French  society  at  the  Court  of  Louib  XIV.  By  some  curious 
contradiction  the  effect  of  the  same  teaching  upon  the  men  of  the  day 
was  rather  to  narrow  their  views  and  to  limit  their  sympathies,  with 
the  result  that  Janbenism  as  taught  by  them  could  never  aspire  to 
hoeome  the  religion  of  a  Universal  Church. 
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Major  Martin  Hume  is  well  qualified  for  the  work  he  has  undertaken 
of  portrayingThe  Court  of  Philip  IV.  (Eveleigh  Nash)  and  the  decadence 
of  Spanish  power  in  Europe.  For  upwards  of  a  century  Spanish  ships 
on  sea  and  Spanish  soldiers  on  land  had  claimed  supremacy,  and  Spain 
until  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  still  first 
in  the  fighting  line.  But  Philip  IV.  loved  ease  and  the  arts— poetry  and 
painting  flourished,  but  industry  and  commerce  declined.  Taxation 
became  onerous,  bred  discontent  and  led  to  revolt.  The  Count-Duke 
Olivarcs,  to  whom  Philip  left  the  burden  of  government,  was  scarcely 
less  of  a  dilettante.  He  was  incapable  of  conciliating  either  France  or 
England  and  thus  profiting  by  their  mutual  rivalry  or  antagonism.  When 
Olivares  fell,  there  was  no  one  to  fill  the  place  he  had  left  vacant,  and 
the  King's  councillors  devoted  their  attention  to  Court  intrigues  rather 
than  to  public  needs. 

Notwithstanding  the  unobtrusive  way  in  which  Miss  Eva  Scott 
advances  her  views  on  several  moot  points,  her  work  on  The  mraTols  of 
the  KiniT  (Constable)  will  convince  many  students  that  the  last  word 
has  not  l>een  said  of  the  two  sons  of  Charles  I.  who  wore  the  English 
crown.  In  the  present  volume  Miss  Scott  deals  with  those  weary  years 
of  exile  after  Charles  II.  had  been  forced  to  leave  France.  Miss  Scott 
has  continued  her  researches  among  unpublished  papers  at  the  Record 
Office  and  at  the  Bodleian.  And  she  adds  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  characters  of  l)Oth  Charles  and  his  brother.  The  former  on  more 
than  one  occasion  showed  his  qualities  as  a  skilful  diplomatist,  whilst 
the  latter  is  de[)icted  as  a  soldier  of  no  little  capacity,  whose  qualities 
were  recognised  by  the  greatest  strategists  and  commanders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Keene  has  l>een  well  inspired  in  devoting  his  attention  to 
the  part  played  by  English  adventurers  in  the  making  of  British  India 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century  after  the  collapse  of  the  Mogul  Empire 
in  1770.  ^Indiietaii  under  nree  Tienoee  (Brown,  Langham  &  Co.)  forms 
an  attractive  story,  which  Mr.  Keene  tells  with  raciness  and  a  certain 
sympathy  for  the  chief  actors.  For  the  most  part  they  were  of  doubtful 
respectability  at  the  start,  chiefly  deserters  from  the  British  or  French 
services,  but  they  acquired  extraordinary  influence  at  the  courts  and 
in  the  councils  of  the  native  princes  who  gave  them  welcome.  These 
adventurers,  however,  did  not,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  own  interests, 
altogether  neglect  those  of  their  employers  or  of  the  natives,  and  often 
gave  remarkable  proofs  of  administrative  capacity. 

The  confidential  diary  of  any  Minister  during  the  eighteenth  century 
might,  if  found  intact,  reveal  something  of  the  seamy  sides  of  political 
life.  However  astonishing,  therefore,  some  of  the  details  contained 
in  Sir  John  Blaquiere's  notel)ook,  now  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Hunt  under 
the  title  of  The  Irish  Parliament,  1776  (Longmans),  may  seem  to  casual 
readers,  there  is  ground  for  supi>08ing  that  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Harcourt, 
was  only  applying  to  Ireland  principles  and  methods  which  had  been 
in  vogue  in  Scotland  an<l  England  seventy  years  earlier.  In  neither  of 
the  three  kingdoms  had  the  abuse  of  pocket-bjroughs  been  carried  to 
such  lengths  as  in  Ireland,  and  few  apologists  for  the  English  rule  would 
assert  that  the  creation  of  such  l>oroughs  was  in  response  to  Irish 
wi^ihee.     It  i«!,  therefore,  mrt^t  unfair  to  rofleet  upon  the  Irish  as  shame- 
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lessly  corrupt  because  a  number  of  the  owners  of  these  pocket-boroughs 
— for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the  English  ascendency — should  have 
trafficked  with  them.  So  far  from  the  revelations  in  this  remarkable 
book  being  discreditable  to  the  Irish  people  at  large,  they  only  throw  a 
lurid  light  upon  the  methods  by  which  that  country  was  exploited  by 
the  governing  faction. 

The  premature  death  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle,  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  the  fifth  volume  of  his  elaborate  history  of  The  Xii|rUal&  bi 
(Longmans),  dealing  with  The  Ooloniea  under  the  Bouse  of 
will  preclude  any  further  instalments,  and  within  its  scope  falls  the 
struggle  with  the  French  for  supremacy  in  Canada.  In  his  previous 
volumes  Mr.  Doyle  was  able  to  group  those  States  which  geographically 
as  well  as  ethnographical ly  were  connected  with  each  other,  now  he  has 
brought  into  focus,  as  it  were,  all  the  American  Colonies  from  the  great 
Lakes  to  the  Carolinas.  It  is  easy  to  gather  from  Mr.  Doyle's  lucid  nar- 
rative how  much  the  progress  and  well-being  of  each  State  depended 
upon  the  personal  qualities  of  the  governor,  and  how  inter-State  jea- 
lousies arose  and  sometimes  were  fostered.  The  relations,  too,  of  the 
several  Colonies  with  the  King  and  the  lords  of  Trade  were  vague  and 
unsettled,  so  that  every  opportunity  for  misunderstanding  and  arbitrary 
interference  was  afforded,  and  resented.  Mr.  Doyle  carefully  dissects 
the  causes  leading  up  to  the  breaking  of  the  bonds  between  the  United 
States  and  the  mother  country.  He  is  not  afraid  to  defend  the  policy 
which  led  up  to  the  separation,  but  he  does  so  temperately  and  tactfully. 
He  is  willing  to  recognise  the  follies  and  shortcomings  of  the  Home 
Government,  but  he  holds  that  the  new  England  States  could  have  ob- 
tained satisfaction  of  their  fiscal  demands  had  these  alone  been  the 
cause  of  their  revolt. 

Although  the  third  volume  of  Sir  George  Trevelyan^s  Ameiioea 
ReTolutlon  (Longmans)  deals  with  the  incidents  of  the  single  year 
1777-8,  they  are  of  such  paramount  imt)ortance  that  it  would  have 
been  culpable  to  have  treated  them  with  less  minute  attention.  It  was 
the  year  which  practically  decided  the  independence  of  the  North 
American  Colonies,  and  their  final  severance  from  the  mother  country. 
Naturally  the  history  of  this  year  is  a  panegyric  on  George  Washington, 
and  most  amply  merited  all  will  admit.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  shows 
what  were  the  obstacles  raised  and  intrigues  fostered  among  the  Colon- 
ists themselves ;  and  how  Washington  by  sheer  force  of  character  over- 
came them  as  completely  as  by  strategy  and  vigour  in  the  field  he  forced 
the  British  Government  to  come  to  terms.  The  leaders  on  the  British 
side,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  either  incapable  or  fatuous,  and 
they  were  often  left  without  either  support  or  instruction  from  the 
vacillating  and  incompetent  Ministry  in  London.  The  story  of  this 
critical  year  and  of  its  climax  is  told  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan  with  a 
vivacity  and  picturesqucness  which  will  make  it  fascinating  to  readers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  SOstory  of  the  United  States  ftrom  the  Oompromiee  of  I860 
(Mac-mil Ian)  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Rhodes  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and 
will  probably  constitute  for  some  time  to  come  the  text-book  of  those 
who  desire  to  studv  the  causes  of  the  Civil  War  and  its  outcome — "the 
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final  restoration  of  Home  Rule  to  the  South  in  1877."  With  every 
desire  to  write  in  an  impartial  spirit,  it  is  manifest  that  the  trend  of 
the  author's  mind  is  towards  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  party.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  keenness  of  his 
criticism  whether  applied  to  Republican  or  Democratic  leaders.  His 
skill  in  portrait-drawing  will  keep  long  in  remembrance  the  personality 
of  General  Grant,  Andrew  Johnson,  Blaine,  Horace  Greely  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens  and  of  many  others  once  conspicuous  in  American  politics. 

Zb  Oaiibaldi'a  Dvfenoe  of  the  Ronuui  Republic  (Longmans)  Mr.  G.  M. 
Trevelyan  has  revived  public  interest  in  the  personality  of  the  simple- 
minded  man  who,  whatever  his  weaknesses  and  faults,  had  an  earnest 
belief  in  his  country  and  devoted  himself  body  and  soul  to  making  Italy 
the  nation  of  a  single  people.  Garibaldi's  early  career  would  at  first 
sight  seem  to  have  been  strange  training  for  a  national  hero.  He 
wandered  far  afield  from  Italy,  and  witnessed  in  many  countries  the 
results  of  emancipation  from  the  established  rule.  On  this  portion  of 
his  hero's  life  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  little  fresh  to  tell — even  about  the 
influence  of  Anita  Riberas.  It  is  on  the  subsequent  stages  of  Garibaldi's 
career— the  siege,  the  defence  and  the  fall  of  Rome— that  Mr.  Trevelyan 
shows  himself  at  his  best. 

Philosophy  and  Science. 

Few  books  appearing  during  the  year  deserve  more  attention  than 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  Oreed  ef  a  Iiaynum  (Macmillan)  or  as  the  sub- 
title states  **  Apologia  pro  fide  meA."  There  is  no  suggestion  of  placing 
this  book  on  a  level  with  the  confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  Rousseau  or 
Newman.  It  does  not  pretend  to  deal  with  the  details  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
active  life.  It  recounts  the  quiet  tran8ition';of  his  religious  opinions 
from  orthodox  Christianity  to  the  creed  of  Humanity,  as  the  followers 
of  Auguste  Comte  define  their  attitude  towards  religion.  Mr.  Harrison 
passed  through  the  typical  phases  of  religious  thought,  which  in  his 
youth  were  more  mutually  aggressive  than  they  have  since  become. 
His  keen  intelligence  and  his  wide  reading,  superadded;  to  a  logical 
mind  and  an  absolute  fearlessness  of  its  conclusions,  led  him  by  dis- 
tinct stages  to  that  haven  of  mental  equanimity,  where  hopes  and 
ecstasies  take  the  form  of  practical  duties  and  sure  convictions. 

In  a  subsequently  published  volume  of  collected  essays.  The  Phil* 
oeophy  of  OemmoB  Seaee  (Macmillan),  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  shows 
even  more  clearly  the  trend  of  his  thoughts  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
He  has  steadily  kept  in  view  his  faith  that  men  need  a  guidance  which 
is  neither  metaphysical  nor  dogmatic,  nor  supernatural  to  sustain  in 
them  an  ideal  of  Reverence,  Hope  and  Duty.  He  recognises  that 
religion  is  higher  than  morality ;  but  he  regards  the  ^  Power  for  Crood  " 
as  being  *'not  the  weal  of  one  Christ,  but  the  reality  of  all  the  Christs," 
and  consequently  human  and  '*  within  the  sphere  of  the  intellect." 
In  this  respect  therefore  he  would  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  as  the  advocates  of  the  '*  New  Theology." 

Dr.  Hastings  Rashdall  in  The  Theory  of  Oood  eadBrll  (Clarendon 
Press)  has  a  double  purpose  in  view.    He  is  desirous  of  furnishing  a 
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guide  in  the  wilderness  to  students  of  moral  philosophy  who  may  be 
bewildered  by  the  conflicting  signposts  on  their  way.  He  does  not 
condemn  "hedonism  "  in  itself,  provided  that  it  does  not  lead  to  egoism. 
He  insists,  however,  that  in  consciousness  there  is  the  germ  of  some- 
thing higher  and  that  a  true  ethical  end  contains  elements  other  *'  than 
pleasure."  Dr.  Rashdall  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  dissent  from 
many  of  Kant's  doctrines  and  dogmas,  and  he  looks  upon  the  exagger- 
ated Rationalism  deduced  therefrom  to  have  brought  about  a  reaction 
in  favour  of  what  he  calls  "Ideal  Utilitarianism."  In  other  terms  the 
criterion  of  an  action  should  be  the  amount  of  good  it  procures  for  the 
greatest  number.  As  a  complement  to  the  work  of  Green  and  Sidgwick, 
Dr.  Rashdall's  volumes  bear  witness  to  the  interest  in  ethics  main- 
tained at  Oxford. 

If  Professor  Baillie  succeeds  in  the  task  which  he  has  set  himself  in 
his  Outline  of  the  Xdealistio  Oonstruotion  of  Sxperienoe  (Macmiilan)' 
he  will  earn  a  debt  of  gratitude  from  that  increasing  group  of  the 
followers  of  Hegel  who  have  hitherto  found  little  encouragement  from 
such  as  were  not  adepts  in  the  uncouth  terminology  of  his  school. 
Professor  Baillie,  however,  does  more  than  interpret  his  master,  for  he 
adds  to  his  digest  of  some  of  Hegel's  more  difficult  writings  an 
"attempt  (of  his  own)  at  a  constructive  exposition  of  the  idealistic 
principle."  He,  however,  seldom  gets  far  enough  away  from  his  master 
to  enable  his  readers  to  grasp  how  far  he  is  working  independently. 
It  is  to  the  metaphysicians  that  the  battle-field  of  philosophy  owes 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  victories  over  the  deadliest  enemies  of  true 
scientific  inquiry,  the  empirics  and  the  agnostics.  Professor  Baillie's 
help  to  the  cause  of  the  idealists  will,  therefore,  be  welcomed  by  many 
thinkers  who  are  unable  to  accept  his  conclusions. 

It  was  not  unlikely  that  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  methods  and 
teaching  of  Hegel  should  provoke  antagonism  from  other  schools  of 
philosophy.  Monism  had  found  its  advocates,  and  now  Pragmatism 
(Longmans)  is  developed  by  Professor  William  James  as  an  antidote  to 
idealism.  He  claims  for  his  method  that  in  it  will  be  found  a  reason- 
able solution  to  our  doubts  and  difficulties  if  only  we  are  able  to  con- 
ceive that  truth  is  not  a  flxed  but  a  flexible  and  relative  principle.  By 
this  means  only,  says  Professor  James,  .can  one  sustain  the  healthy 
optimism  which  enables  one  to  believe  that  the  world  may  be  governed 
by  even  antagonistic  principles,  some  good  and  some  bad.  How  far 
this  solution  will  satisfy  those  who  cannot  accept  a  mixed  principle  is 
not  doubtful.  Meanwhile  Professor  James  claims  for  Pragmatism  that 
it  is  a  healthy  reaction  against  futile  metaphysics,  and  that  it  may  be 
the  starting  point  of  new  methods  of  thought,  in  that  it  carries  with 
itself  a  theory  of  truth. 

After  a  silence  lasting  over  the  third  of  a  century  Dr.  Chariton 
Bastian  has  again  entered  the  held  in  defence  of  his  theories  on  the 
origins  of  life.  In  the  interval  the  study  of  biology  has  made  important 
progress,  and  in  his  new  volume,  The  Svolution  of  Xiife  (Methuen), 
Dr.  Bastian  puts  forward  the  results  of  his  own  experiments,  together 
with  a  review  of  his  opponents'  criticisms.  To  their  objection  that  in 
the  cases  of  apparent  spontaneous  generation  the  methods  employed  to 
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*' sterilise"  the  substances  employed  were  imperfect, Dr.  Bastian  insists 
that  the  "  death  points  "  of  germs  can  be  ascertained,  and  maintains  that 
after  the  most  searching  trial,  a  fresh  generation  commences.  Instead 
of  making  use  of  organic  fluids  for  the  purpose  of  his  experiments,  he 
has  employed  only  saline  solutions,  from  which  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  eliminate  antecedent  germs.  And  the  results  corroborated  those 
earlier  theories  with  which  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian's  name  will  always  be 
associated  in  the  study  of  biology. 

The  University  of  Cambridge  under  the  impulse  of  the  late  Lord 
Acton  introduced  a  method  of  writing  history  which  could  not  fail  to 
extend  to  other  branches  of  learning.  In  view  of  the  importance 
attached  to  scientific  training  at  that  University,  the  Oambridi^e 
Natural  SOsUnry  (Macmillan)  will  be  welcomed  by  ail  serious  students 
as  well  as  by  those  who  desire  to  keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  most 
recent  discoveries  and  speculations.  The  work  which  is  edited  by  Mr. 
S.  Harmer  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley  may  have  far-reaching  results  in 
promoting  the  study  of  zoology,  if  the  first  volume  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  the  method  to  be  pursued.  Professor  Marcus  Hartog  leads 
the  way  with  a  somewhat  necessarily  abstruse  treatise  on  Protozoa, 
and  in  succession  the  Porifera  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Sellar,  the  Ctenophora 
by  Professor  Hickson,  and  the  Echinodormata  by  Professor  Macbride 
are  dealt  with  in  detail.  With  the  later  forms  of  animal  life,  especially 
when  the  coral  period  is  reached,  and  the  sea-urchins,  starfish  and  their 
allies  are  described,  the  interest  of  the  general  reader  is  aroused  and 
stimulated  by  the  interesting  revelations  of  the  ways  of  those  creatures. 

Poetry. 

The  story  of  The  Death  of  Virgil  (Murray)  as  told  in  the  form  of  a 
"dramatic  narrative"  by  the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Mr.  T. 
Herbert  Warren,  is  neither  an  epic  nor  a  drama.  Out  of  the  scanty 
historical  traditions  relating  to  the  last  days  of  the  poet  he  has  con- 
structed a  sequence  of  striking  scenes.  He  portrays  Virgil  returning 
in  broken  health  to  his  own  land,  dispirited  at  having  failed  to  have 
perfected  his  great  work  on  Grecian  soil.  Augustus  and  Meceenas  visit 
him  and  endeavour  to  cheer  him  by  assurances  of  the  beauty  of  his 
poem.  The  poet's  mind,  however,  is  not  so  easily  satisfied,  and  some 
of  the  finest  passages  in  Mr.  Warren's  dramatic  narrative  are  those 
depicting  Virgil's  doubts  as  to  whether  he  should  destroy  a  work  of 
which  the  shortcomings  were  apparent  to  himself.  The  climax  is 
reached  through  a  dream  in  which  Virgil  dreams  that  he  had  descended 
to  the  realms  of  Pluto  and  plucked  the  Golden  Bough.  The  story  is  told 
by  Mr.  Warren  in  stately  blank  verse,  marked  by  fine  imaginative 
qualities. 

Mr.  Reginald  Fanshawe's  claim  to  a  place  among  minor  contem- 
porary |>oet8  will  be  readily  admitted  by  those  w^ho  appreciate  poetry 
as  a  medium  for  philosophic  reflection.  Oorydon  (Frowde)  is  an  elegy  in 
memory'  of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Oxford,  written  in  Spenserian  stanzas. 
Its  object  is  to  show  the  influences  prevailing  at  Oxford  in  the  early 
Victorian  age,  and  how  they  swayed   Matthew  Arnold.    The  conflict 
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between  the  mediseval  and  the  Qreek  spirit  was  felt  and  expressed  by 
Arnold  in  a  poetry  of  transition,  of  which  doubt  is  the  keynote.  Mr. 
Fanshawe*8  sympathy  with  his  subject  is  shown  by  the  dignity  and 
self-control  of  his  verse,  and  his  poem  has  the  rare  merit  of  placing  on 
record  an  intellectual  movement  of  which  Oxford  was  the  centre. 

Mr.  Francis  Coutts,  who  as  an  author  of  graceful  lyrics  has  already 
commended  himself  to  a  number  of  critical  readers,  has  challenged 
opinion  as  a  dramatist  and  writer  of  blank  verse  by  The  Ronuuioe  of 
Kin^  Arthur  (Lane).  In  the  first  act,  '*  Merlin,"  Mr.  Coutts  gives  the 
earlier  phase  of  the  legendary  king's  appearance  after  the  death  of 
Uther,  his  meeting  with  Guinevere,  and  the  betrayal  of  Merlin.  In  the 
second  and  more  dramatic  part,  **  Launcelot  du  Lake/'  Mr.  Coutts  rises 
to  a  level  of  passion  which  deserves  all  praise.  The  conception  of 
Arthur  as  an  idealist  who  believes  all  men  to  think  and  act  as  he  does, 
is  both  noble  and  pathetic,  and,  although  his  treatment  of  the  guilty 
love  of  Launcelot  and  Guinevere  is  less  sympathetic,  he  gives  a  fine 
climax  to  his  play  in  the  closing  scene  at  Arthur's  tomb.  The  story  is 
introduced  by  a  poem  in  blank  verse  **  Uther  Pendragon,"  and  is  closed 
by  another,  the  "  Death  of  Launcelot." 

After  a  delay  of  sixteen  years  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler  presents  his  drama 
of  Harold,  and  follows  it  by  the  tragedy  of  Gharlea  Z.  (Frowde).  In 
the  former  not  only  has  the  story  as  told  by  Bulwer  been  retained  but 
the  style  and  sentiment  of  that  period  of  Victorian  literature  are  trace- 
able. There  are  many  passages  which  display  fine  thought,  and  more 
which  point  to  a  careful  study  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists.  In  the 
second  play  he  has  to  deal  with  a  more  complex  situation.  He  depicts 
the  King  as  his  adherents  saw  him,  and  as  his  eulogists  regard  him, 
and  Cromwell  **  true  to  his  Gpd,  though  rebel  to  his  King  "  as  one  who 
honestly  believed  in  his  mission,  and  was  unswerving  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. Neither  play  is  fitted  for  the  stage  in  these  days,  but  each  one 
affords  the  author  the  opportunity  of  showing  more  than  ordinary 
dramatic  instinct,  and  very  considerable  poetic  feeling. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lawrence  Binyon  in  his  powerfully  conceived 
drama  of  Atiila  (Murray)  appealed  to  the  theatre-going  public  before 
submitting  it  to  otherwise  critical  readers.  How  far  such  a  return  to 
Elizabethan  ways  was  justified  by  the  result  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  power  of  the  author  to  recognise  the  re- 
strictions and  requirements  of  the  stage.  The  action  is  sustained 
throughout,  the  dramatic  motive  kept  in  view,  and  the  struggle  of  con- 
flicting influences  and  passions,  growing  more  and  more  intense  as  the 
play  progresses,  leads  to  its  inevitable  climax. 

It  is  somewhat  bold  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  to  challenge 
comparison  with  Keats  by  the  title  chosen  for  the  most  important  of 
his  New  Poems  (Lane).  Nevertheless,  both  in  his  treatment  of  his  sub- 
ject and  in  his  command  of  imagery,  his  **  Endymion  "  will  not  suffer  by 
the  ordeal.  What  will  more  interest  psychologists  is  the  attitude  of  the 
healthy  poet  of  the  twentieth  century  compared  with  that  of  the  stricken 
sweet  singer  of  the  nineteenth.  In  another  poem,"  lole,"  a  tragic  episode, 
he  displays  much  of  the  dramatic  power  which  characterise  the  plays 
which  he  has  put  upon  the  stage. 
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The  second  series  of  mingled  poetry  and  prose  in  praise  of  flower- 
beds and  their  familiars,  which  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  entitles  The  Ghurden 
that  Z  Ziove  (Macmillan),  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  its  predecessor. 
The  Poet  Laureate  has  a  facility  for  pouring  out  prettily  turned  con- 
ceits, but  his  powers  of  stirring  any  emotion  in  the  minds  of  his  readers 
must  be  limited  to  a  very  small  class.  In  some  of  the  prose  dialogues 
with  Lamia  there  is  occasionally  a  suggestion  of  humour,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  realise  whether  or  not  this  is  intentional. 

Now  and  again,  but  apparently  at  rarer  intervals,  as  education  levels 
up  the  classes,  a  true  poet  is  discovered  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life 
and  it  is  by  chance  only  that  he  can  gain  a  hearing.  Mr.  John  Gregory, 
by  birth  a  Devonian  and  by  trade  a  cobbler,  has  after  many  years  of  un- 
appreciated effort  produced  a  volume  of  My  Oarden  and  Oilier  Poems 
(Arrowsmith,  Bristol)  which  deserves  more  than  ephemeral  recognition. 
There  is  throughout  the  volume  the  feeling  that  the  writer  has  been  in 
touch  with  nature,  and  not  with  books.  His  command  of  words  and 
his  knowledge  of  metre  are  alike  remarkable ;  and  what  is  perhaps  more 
striking  is  the  frequent  but  unconscious  resemblance  of  some  of  Mr. 
Gregory's  poems  to  the  lyrics  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

After  a  long  interval  of  silence  I^ady  Lindsay  again  seeks  her  place 
among  her  fellow  singers,  and  her  volume  of  Poems  of  Zfore  and  Death 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.)  shows  that  her  art  has  not  suffered  from 
want  of  practice.  I^ady  Lindsay  does  not  aim  high,  but  she  attains 
the  object  she  seems  to  have  in  her  heart,  that  of  expressing  clearly 
and  without  effort  feelings  which  lie  deep,  but  as  a  rule  are  only  re- 
vealed in  outbursts  of  passion.  Of  this  latter  quality,  or  defect,  Lady 
Lindsay  gives  no  sign,  but  she  has  the  talent  of  calling  up  scenes  and 
images  in  tones  which  bear  witness  to  a  poetic  mind. 

Mr.  John  Davidson  who  won  praises  in  many  circles  for  his  lyrics, 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  appreciation  of  his  dramas  and  epics.  In 
The  niamidi  of  Mammon  (Grant  Richards)  he  seems  to  recognise  that 
the  tendency  of  the  time  is  too  overwhelming,  and  his  protest  against 
this  obsession  takes  the  form  of  a  mystic  materialism,  which  clothes  its 
meaning  under  a  copious  flow  of  words.  It  is  impossible  for  one  so 
truly  endowed  with  poetic  feeling  as  Mr.  John  Davidson  has  shown 
himself  to  be  on  previous  occasions  to  write  a  volume  without  many 
finely  expressed  thought^,  but  the  volume  as  a  whole  is  a  disappoint- 
ment. 

Politics. 

With  a  little  more  attention  to  methodical  arrangement  -Mr. 
Archibald  Colquhoun's  Whirlpool  of  Snrope  (Harper)  might  become 
a  useful  hand-book  to  students  of  Central  European  politics.  Sooner  or 
later  the  struggle  l)otween  German,  Magyar,  Czech  and  Slav  interests 
and  influences  will  make  the  conglomeration  of  States  known  as 
Austria-Hungary  the  storm  centre  of  EurojM*.  When  the  moment 
arrives  f»>w  will  l)e  |)ossesse<i  of  the  requisite  knowle<ige  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  various  nationalities  involved. 
To  throw  some  light  upon  the  very  obscure  history  of  the  intrigues 
which  have  been  croing  on  in  the  present  dav,  as  well  as  on  the  racial 
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questions  of  the  past,  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  devoted  much  care  and  re- 
search, and  both  students  and  politicians  may  profit  greatly  by  his 
labours. 

The  fifth  volume  of  The  Times'  SOstory  of  the  War  In  South  AAriea 
(Sampson  Low),  entrusted  to  Mr.  Erskine  Childers,  deals  with  the  last 
period  of  the  campaign  during  which  a  guerilla  warfare  was  maintained 
with  varying  success.    Mr.  Childers,  who  took  part  in  the  events  which 
he  describes  vividly  and  impartially,  furnishes  perhaps  unintentionally 
the  most  scathing  criticism  upon  the  conduct  of  the  whole  campaign. 
He  is  able  to  vindicate  many  of  the  commanders  in  the  field,  who 
were  exposed  to  obloquy  for  disasters  for  which  they  were  not  respon- 
sible, and  were  either  recalled  or  left  undefended  by  the  Home  Gk>vern- 
ment,  whose  shortcomings  and  want  of  foresight  they  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  repair.    A  more  complete  revelation  of  the  ineptitude  of  the 
Ministry  to  grasp  the  situation  it  had  provoked,  and  of  the  War  Office 
to  supply  the  generals  in  command  with  effective  men,  horses  and 
mcUMel  has  seldom  been  made,  and  coming  as  it  does  from  a  friendly 
source,  the  indictment  which  underlies  Mr.  Childers's  plain  tale  from 
the  Veldt  is  all  the  more  damaging  to  the  Home  authorities. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  William  Butler's  impressions  of  South 
Africa  after  the  war,  published  under  the  title  of  From  lfaboih*a  Vino- 
yard  (Chapman  &  Hall)  should  bear  the  mark  of  strong  partisanship. 
The  efforts  which  he  made  to  impress  upon  the  Home  Gk)vernment  the 
dangers  of  their  policy  before  the  war  and  of  the  difficulties  in  carrying 
it  to  a  successful  issue,  are  too  well  known.  His  advice  was  unheeded 
and  his  services  were  dispensed  with  at  a  critical  moment.  It  would, 
however,  have  been  more  magnanimous  in  Sir  William  Butler  if  he  had 
put  aside  his  own  personal  feelings.  His  readers  would  then  have  been 
better  able  to  judge  the  value  of  his  criticisms  on  the  outcome  of  the 
war  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  Transvaal  has  to  work  out 
its  own  salvation.  His  acquaintance  with  South  Africa,  dating  back 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  enables  him  to  speak  with  knowledge  of 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place.  He  might  then  have  indicated 
with  authority  the  backward  and  forward  steps  which  have  been  of 
should  be  taken  in  order  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
inhabitants,  whoso  cause  he  evidently  desires  to  champion. 

Captain  John  Stirling,  a  Volunteer  officer  serving  with  the  "Royal 
Scots ''  has  done  well  to  rehearse  the  services  rendered  by  The  OoUmUlo 
In  South  AfHoa  (Blackwood).  Few  besides  those  who  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  three-years'  campaign  realise  the  fact  that  our  Colonies 
supplied  no  less  than  80,000  men  to  support  our  attenuated  battalions. 
Captain  Stirling  has  carefully  confined  himself  to  official  records  and 
with  these  he  has  dealt  thoroughly  and  tactfully.  He  has  gone  through 
the  documents  relating  to  no  less  than  139  distinct  corps  of  Colonial 
troops,  and  he  has  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  a  connected 
account  of  the  services  of  each  corps.  For  future  historians,  British 
or  Colonial,  such  a  compilation  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  Captain 
Stirling  may  be  congratulated  on  having  contributed,  in  an  unosten- 
tatious but  effectual  way,  to  show  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire  in  a 
period  of  stress. 
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Mr.  Bernard  Pares'  RimsIa  and  naform  (Constable)  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  study  of  an  obscure  but  interesting  problem.  The 
author  has  obviously  had  special  opportunities  of  learning  the  views 
and  feelings  of  various  classes  or  sections  of  Russian  society ;  and  he 
gives  his  impressions  with  a  soberness  of  judgment  which  inspires 
confidence.  He  recognises  that  Russia  is  at  this  moment  the  battle- 
field of  two  absolutely  divergent  schools  of  thought,  the  Slavophils  and 
the  Western isers.  The  former  include  the  bureaucracy,  the  Church 
and  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  population,  the  latter  the  '^Intelli- 
gents,"  chiefly  recruited  from  the  professional  and  upper  middle  class, 
and  the  workmen  of  the  large  towns.  The  conflict  between  the  two 
schools,  Mr.  Pares  thinks,  will  be  protracted  in  view  of  the  deep  cleavage 
between  the  classes  ;  the  peasants  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population 
holding  themselves  wholly  aloof  from  the  town-dwellers.  Mr.  Pares 
passes  in  review  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  two  great  opposing 
parties,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ^^Intelligents"  with  their 
crude  revolutionary  ideas,  borrowed  from  the  French  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  will  make  but  slow  progress  in  subverting  the  existing  order 
of  things,  unless  the  autocracy  shows  itself  hopelessly  incompetent  to 
guide  the  ship  of  state  through  the  present  storm. 

Mr.  Everard  Cotes's  acquaintance  with  both  India  and  China  gives 
some  weight  to  his  appreciation  of  the  Wkgnm  and  Porienia  of  the  Far 
Xaat  (Mcthuen)  and  at  the  same  time  accounts  for  his  pessimistic  views. 
His  hook,  in  a  way,  takes  up  the  burden  of  the  late  Professor  C.  H. 
Pearson's  foreliodings,  and  bids  us  look  to  an  upheaval  of  the  Mongolian 
race.  There  is,  however,  some  confusion  in  the  writer's  mind  as  to 
whether  the  Chinese  Empire  /ard  da  se,  and  will  gently  or  forcibly 
expel  foreign  influence,  or  whether  the  growing  power  and  ceaseless 
activity  of  Japan  may  not  in  a  few  generations  absorb  the  aroused 
vitality  of  China.  Whatever  turn  events  may  take  in  the  Far  East, 
they  cannot  fail  to  have  an  influence  on  our  Indian  Empire,  and  the 
part  which  Japan  will  play  in  its  consolidation  or  its  dismemberment 
is  one  which  Mr.  Cotes  discusses  with  the  attention  such  a  problem 
demands. 

Those  students  of  Japanese  character  who  have  been  attracted  to  the 
writings  of  I^fcadio  Hearn  will  recall  his  oft-repeat«d  conviction  that 
it  is  im{>o88ible  for  an  Occidental  to  understand  the  workings  of  the 
mind  of  an  extreme  Oriental.  Mr.  W.  Petrie  Watson  seems  to  have  less 
misgiving,  and  in  Tha  Fntvra  of  Japaa  (Duckworth)  he  forecasts  with 
assurance  the  destinies  of  that  Empire.  He  is  not  deceived  by  the 
glamour  which  the  outcome  of  the  war  with  Russia  has  thrown  over  the 
victors.  The  reason  of  the  future  failure  of  Japan  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  Western  world,  according  to  Mr.  Watson,  lies  in  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  old  Samurai  tradition  of  conduct,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
Bushido  as  a  moral  l>asis.  He  thinks  that  the  attempt  to  build  up  a 
system  of  civilisation  on  a  purely  intellectual  basis,  apart  from  a  moral 
or  religious  one,  is  bound  to  fail,  and  that  the  contact  of  Japan  with 
Europe  will  bring  al>out  the  ultimate  ascendency  of  European  ideas  in 
Japan,  with  the  prot>able  disappearance  of  that  Japanese  self-sacrificing 
devotion  on  which  its  present  predominance  rests. 
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Mr.  Putnam  Weale  has  on  previous  occasions  shown  himself  to  be  an 
acute  critic  of  the  political  situation  in  China  and  Japan.  His  volume 
on  the  Trace  In  the  Bast  and  Zta  Aftermath  (Macmillan)  will  therefore 
be  read  with  interest.  His  anticipations  are  not  favourable  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  prolonged  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan,  but  it 
seems  illogical  to  insist  on  the  one  hand  on  the  usefulness  of  a  better 
understanding  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  if  at  the  same  time 
war  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain's  ally  is  inevitable.  So  far  as 
events  have  shown  the  Russians  have  already  done  much  in  loyally 
carrying  out  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  which  Mr.  Weale,  when 
writing  his  book,  was  convinced  that  they  would  evade.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  both  Russia  and  Japan  are 
jealously  on  the  watch  and  the  Governments  of  both  countries  are  fully 
alive  to  the  dangers  of  an  outburst  of  popular  feeling  which  might 
render  a  renewal  of  hostilities  inevitable.  Mr.  Putnam  Weale  says 
much  that  is  valuable  and  interesting  on  the  rSk  which  China  is  de- 
stined to  play  in  the  East.  He  is  sceptical  of  her  recovering  anything 
like  vitality,  but  he  fully  adopts  the  opinion  of  certain  Japanese  states- 
men that  the  solution  of  the  Chinese  problem  should  not  be  attempted 
by  the  European  Powers. 

The  criticism  of  a  candid  friend  is  seldom  appreciated  by  those  of 
whom  it  is  the  object.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Griffith-Boscawen's  Fonrteen 
Tears  in  Parliament  (Murray)  will  be  accepted  by  future  writers  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  political  history  of  the  Unionist  downfall. 
His  career  in  Parliament  gave  promise  of  future  advancement  had  his 
party  remained  in  office,  but  the  chances  of  "a  Conservative,  a  Church- 
man and  a  Tariff  Reformer"  were  destroyed  by  the  policy  which  his 
leaders  thought  fit  to  adopt.  The  first  source  of  weakness  of  the  Union- 
ist party,  according  to  Mr.  Boscawen,  was  its  clannishness,  the  second 
was  its  recklessness  in  the  face  of  warnings  in  putting  education  charges 
on  the  rates,  and  la^itly  Mr.  Balfour's  efforts  to  keep  the  party  together 
after  Mr.  Chamberlain's  resignation.  His  methods  were  quite  unintelli- 
gible to  the  average  elector,  and  consequently  were  easily  misrepresented 
by  his  opponents.  But  above  all,  was  Mr.  Balfour's  fatuity  and  inability 
to  realise  that  he  had  outstayed  his  welcome. 

Sociology,  Etc. 

Professor  A.  F.  Pollard's  lectures  on  the  Factors  In  Modern  SOstory 

(Constable)  will  at  least  have  one  effect  which  the  writer  desires,  that  of 
stimulating  the  imagination  when  considering  the  social  and  political 
problems  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  At  the  outset  he 
insists  upon  the  view  that  whilst  ancient  history  was  primarily  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  City-State,  and  mediaeval  history  with  that 
of  the  World-State,  as  typified  by  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy,  modern 
history  deals  with  the  National  State.  The  rise  of  the  spirit  of  national- 
ism has  been  followed  by  the  growth  of  international  duties  and  obliga- 
tions and  Professor  Pollard  traces  through  the  ages  with  which  he  deals 
the  advent  of  the  middle  class  and  the  new  ideas  of  monarchy  and 
government  arising  therefrom.    He  vindicates  Henry  VIII.  as  the  indis- 
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pensable  prince  of  his  day,  and  he  shows  more  than  ordinary  insight 
into  the  probable  motives  of  the  men  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  social  movements  of  the  transition  period. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Paterson's  Nemesis  of  Nstlons  (J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.)  whilst 
recognising  the  influence  of  Auguste  Comte  on  contemporary  writers 
of  history,  does  not  adopt  his  conclusions.  Whilst  admitting  that  how- 
ever inevitable  was  the  institution  of  slavery  by  nations  in  the  past,  its 
results  were  not  less  so.  The  degradation  of  the  slave  brought  about 
sooner  or  later  the  degradation  of  the  slave-owner.  Some  civilisations 
withstood  the  influence  longer  than  others,  but  in  their  turn  Hindu, 
Babylonian  or  Egyptian  shared  the  fate  which  more  rapidly  undermined 
Greek  and  Roman  power.  Mr.  Paterson  s  book  abounds  with  suggestions 
the  result  as  much  of  brilliant  apprehension  as  of  wide  reading,  and  he 
points  out  clearly  the  distinctive  causes  which  brought  about  the  col- 
lapse of  the  various  slave-holding  Empires  of  which  he  treats. 

We  obtain  through  Professor  Wendell,  of  Harvard,  a  fresh  and 
suggestive  view  of  The  Frsnoe  of  To-day  (Constable).  He  held  for  a 
year  a  lectureship  at  the  French  Universities,  and  was  able  to  learn 
much  not  only  of  the  French  University  system,  but  also  of  French 
family  life.  From  his  earliest  schooldays  every  French  boy  is  trained 
to  write  his  own  language,  but  on  passing  from  the  Lyc^e  to  the  Uni- 
versity he  at  once  specialises,  and  devotes  himself  eitlier  to  technical  or 
literary  study  according  to  the  bent  of  his  taste  or  ambition.  The 
result  is  that  those  destined  for  a  professional  career  become  precoci- 
ously serious,  whilst  those  with  the  literary  instinct  prematurely  throw 
themselves  into  journalism,  poetry  or  novel  writing,  often  with  no  better 
qualiflcation  than  a  facile  pen  and  a  good  memory.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  not  a  few  who  devote  themselves  to  more  serious  literary 
work,  and  thereby  justify  the  French  University  methods.  It  is  in  the. 
home  life  of  these  that  Professor  Wendell  has  learnt  to  appreciate  the 
charms  of  family  ties  which  distinguish  the  French  when  intimately 
known,  and  he  vindicates  their  character  against  superficial  scoffers. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  sociology  in  a  concrete  form 
is  furnished  by  Lady  Bell's  At  the  l}irorks( Arnold),  which  tells  the  story 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  town  of  Middlesbrough.  Scarcely 
more  than  half  a  century  has  sufficed  to  see  its  population  grow  from 
five  thousand  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  After 
tracing  the  main  features  of  the  cause  of  this  enormous  increase, 
Lady  Bell,  whose  husband's  family  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
developing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  district,  deals  searchingly  with 
the  economic  conditions  under  which  the  workmen  and  tlieir  families 
live,  the  use  they  make  of  their  leisure,  the  trials  of  married  women, 
and  the  outlook  of  their  children.  To  lighten  the  load  on  the  mothers, 
to  improve  the  tastes  of  the  fathers,  and  to  brighten  the  life  of  all, 
have  been  kept  in  view  by  the  family  to  which  Middlesbrough  owes  its 
industrial  prominence,  and  the  lesson  which  Lady  Bell's  book  teaches 
most  forcibly  is  the  personal  value  and  moral  importance  of  the 
employer  of  labour. 

In  the  numerous  books  which  deal  with  the  <|uestion  of  Socialism, 
there  is  such  a  diversity  of  method  and  even  of  aim  that  it  is  difficult 
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to  recognise  the  authoritative  exponents  of  the  new  Utopia.  Mr.  Upton 
Sinclair's  IndustrUl  Republio  (Heinemann)  looks  for  the  triumph  of 
collectivism  at  a  no  far  distant  date.  The  exciting  cause  of  this  crisis 
will  be  over-production  and  the  consequent  collapse  of  profit-making 
industrialism.  It  is  in  America  that  the  experiment,  according  to  Mr. 
Sinclair,  will  be  first  tried,  and  he  prophesies  that  its  success  there 
under  the  conditions  which  he  describes  at  length,  will  make  the  move- 
ment universal. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  general  readers  who  take  an 
interest  in  their  country  and  its  fortunes  should  have  the  present 
position  of  business  organisation  clearly  set  before  them.  This  has 
been  done  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Macrosty  in  his  study  of  The  ^nmst  BEoTemeni 
in  British  Industry  (Longmans).  The  author,  who  writes  clearly  and 
impartially,  makes  a  survey  of  the  various  industries  on  which  the 
country  depends  for  its  prosperity,  and  even  for  its  existence.  It  was 
of  course  impossible  for  Mr.  Macrosty  to  shrink  altogether  from  stating 
the  conclusions  to  which  his  careful  analysis  of  existing  industrial 
conditions  had  led  him ;  but  he  readily  recognises  that  others  may 
come  to  other  conclusions  from  the  same  data.  He  is  convinced  that 
combination  in  some  form  is  the  drift  of  industrial  enterprise  in  this 
as  in  other  countries,  and  his  aim  is  to  induce  its  supporters  to  consider 
carefully  whether  they  are  being  led  or  driven  into  a  course  which  may 
lead  to  an  unexpected  goal. 

Abdullah  Yusuf-Ali,  M.A.,  an  Indian  by  birth  and  a  graduate  of 
Cambridge,  has  written  a  volume  on  the  Ziife  and  Ziabour  of  the  People 
of  India  (Murray)  which  merits  the  careful  attention  of  all  interested 
in  our  greatest  dependency.  City  life  and  village  life  are  alike  dealt 
with.  Territorial  princes,  merchant  princes  and  the  priesthood  with 
their  useful  aims  and  wasted  opportunities  are  discussed  with  an 
impartial  spirit,  and  the  simple  unchanged  life  of  the  villagers  is  depicted 
with  due  appreciation.  The  writer  regards  the  want  of  instruction  as 
the  primary  cause  of  Indian  stagnation  in  all  classes^  and  hardly  less 
so  the  unsanitary  conditions  under  which  both  town  and  country  people 
live.  The  decay  of  the  native  religions  is  dwelt  on  at  some  lengthy  as 
offering  perhaps  the  best  hope  for  the  spread  of  European  ideas.  The 
absence  of  anything  like  local  control  or  municipal  government  is  a 
serious  hindrance  to  concerted  effort  in  the  direction  of  technical  train- 
ing. The  village  community  flourishes  everywhere,  and  the  Indian  mind 
is  too  conservative  to  welcome  the  restrictions  which  a  more  unified 
system  would  entail. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Slater's  The  English  Peasantry  and  the  Enclosures  of 
Oommon  nelds  (Constable)  is  the  history  of  the  change  which  has  come 
over  an  entire  class  and  over  almost  the  whole  face  of  England.  Before 
the  first  Enclosures  Act  was  passed  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  amount  of  "open-field"  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  was  largely  in  excess  of  that  directly  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlonls  and  their  tenants.  Dr.  Slater  has  carefully  examined  the 
various  subsequent  Enclosure  Acts,  private  and  public,  and  explains 
their  several  objects,  some  beneficial,  others  exi)erimental,  and  others 
again  wholly  selfish  and  more  or  less  fraudulent.     The  general  conse* 
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quenee  of  these  enclosures,  combined  witli  the  rise  of  industries,  and 
the  demands  of  the  army  and  navy,  for  both  men  and  commodities, 
was  the  evolution  of  the  wage-earning  farm-labourer,  employed  by  the 
trained  farmer,  the  tenant  of  the  landowner.  The  two  latter  categories 
flourished  so  long  as  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  were  maintained, 
and  labourers*  wages  could  be  reduced  to  such  a  point  as  would  keep 
him  and  his  family  of!  the  rates.  Dr.  Slater  writes  in  no  partisan  spirit, 
and  possibly  the  only  startling  conclusion  to  which  he  leads  his  readers 
is  that  the  English  land  system,  proclaimed  sacrosanct  by  reason  of  its 
antiquity,  is  on  the  contrary  of  very  modern  development. 

The  Hague  Conference  has  stimulated  the  study  of  International 
law  in  many  countries ;  and  our  own  has  not  been  behindhand  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  views  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  Sir  Thomas  Barclay, 
who  for  a  long  time  has  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  those  who  desire  to 
see  arbitration  take  the  place  of  war  between  States,  puts  forward 
a  volume  of  Problems  of  Intamailonal  Fraotioe  and  Diplomaoy 
(Sweet  &  Maxwell)  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  permanent  value  to  all 
who  desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  peaceful  adjustment  of  international 
rivalries.  Mr.  A.  B.  Keith  deals  rather  with  historical  theory  and 
doctrine  in  his  learned  treatise  on  the  Thoory  of  State  Buooeselon 
(Waterlow).  He  does  not  contemplate  an  era  of  universal  peace,  and 
consequently  devotes  much  of  his  attention  to  the  rights  of  occupants 
of  a  conquered  country  or  territory  to  its  material  resources.  This 
question  is  also  discussed,  though  in  a  less  hopeful  spirit,  by  Mr.  Norman 
Bentwich  in  The  Ziaw  of  Private  Property  in  'War  (Sweet  <&  Maxwell). 
Whilst  recognising  the  unlikelihood  of  the  abolition  of  the  right  of 
capture  of  private  property,  on  land  or  at  sea,  he  would  view  with 
satisfaction  the  establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court  of 
Appeal,  which  might  mitigate  in  some  degree  the  present  unsatisfac- 
tory position  of  both  belligerents  and  neutrals. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Palmer's  Peerage  Ziaw  in  gnyland 
(Stevens  &  Sons)  at  the  present  time  is  singularly  opportune,  and  its 
value  is  the  greater  since  it  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  labour. 
Peerage  Law  differs  in  theory  and  practice  from  Common  Law,  and  its 
application  necessarily  affects  a  very  limited  class.  Nevertheless  it  is 
only  by  its  study  that  the  lawyer  or  the  historian  can  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  rights,  duties  and  privileges  of  peers,  and  the  politician  can 
realise  the  dilfieulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  restriction  or  reform.  Mr. 
Palmer,  however,  holds  himself  wholly  aloof  from  all  political  consider- 
ations. He  has  collected  precedents,  decisions,  and  incidents  relating 
to  the  granting,  tenure  and  descent  of  peerages,  and  explains  the  law  by 
which  they  are  governed. 

Til  ED  LOO  Y. 

Biblical  critici^^ni  among  English-H{)eaking  people  owes  so  much  to 
Profi'-iS(»r  ('heyne  that  his  arguments  demand  res|)ei'tful  attention  even 
when  i\\\k}  is  unahio  to  accept  his  conclusions.  In  his  volume  on  the 
Traditiona  and  Beliefs  of  Ancient  Znrael  (A.  &  C.  Black)  he  deals 
esixfcially  with  that  phase  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  of  which 
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the  traditions  have  been  handed  down  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Dr.  Cheyne's  grounds  for  dissenting  from  the  story  of 
Israel  in  Egypt  as  given  by  the  compilers  of  the  Authorised  Version  are 
defended  with  energy,  and  the  weak  points  of  the  accepted  legend  are 
exposed  with  fairness.  Professor  Cheyne  holds  that  North  Arabia  and 
not  Egypt  was  the  land  in  which  the  Jewish  nation  sojourned,  volun- 
tarily or  compulsorily,  before  assuming  its  importance  in  history.  In 
dealing,  however,  with  the  text  as  handed  on  to  us,  and  to  present  his 
theory,  he  supposes  in  the  original  compilers  imaginative  powers,  with 
which  to  adopt  his  theory  present-day  students  must  be  also  liber- 
ally supplied. 

Biblical  students,  however,  who  have  difficulty  in  accepting  all  the 
results  of  the  "Higher Criticism"  will  find  an  able  ally  in  Dr.  J.  W. 
Thirtle,  who  in  Old  TestameBt  Problems  (Henry  Frowde)  gives  his 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  theory  that  the  latter  half  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
belongs  to  the  post-exilic  period.  Dr.  Thirtle  mainly  devotes  his  learn- 
ing to  the  vindication  of  King  Hezekiah,  "  the  Ideal  Man  in  the  Old 
Testament  History.''  He  shows  him  first  as  the  reviser  of  the  Psalter, 
and  thereby  making  intelligible  many  obscure  passages  in  the ''Songs 
of  the  Degrees"  (Psalms  cxx.-cxxxiv.  of  our  version).  All  these  he  re- 
gards as  referring  to  Hezekiah's  illness  and  the  invasion  of  Senacherib. 
Whilst  insisting  on  the  single  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  the 
primary  application  of  the  so-called  "  Messianic "  utterances  of  the 
prophet  to  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  he  does  not  call  in  question  their 
subordinate  application  **  to  one  whom  the  prophet  saw  in  a  distant 
future."  Perhaps  the  most  original  note  struck  by  Dr.  Thirtle  is  in  the 
suggestion  that  the  Book  of  Job  was  adapted  or  written  to  console 
Hezekiah  in  his  troubles,  and  that  it  is  not  a  debate  or  a  speculative 
theme^  but  a  biographical  sketch. 

The  title  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney's  volume.  The  Xaterary  Man's  Bible 
(Chapman  &  Hall),  inadequately  conveys  the  writer's  meaning.  He  has 
arranged  a  number  of  selected  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  which 
in  his  view  illustrates  Hebraic  attitude  towards  history,  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy. It  is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  any  two  Bible 
students  would  be  in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  most  typical  portions 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It  is  rather  by  the  introductory  essays  on 
the  literary  position  of  the  Bible  among  other  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East  and  by  the  illuminating  notes  on  the  passages  selected  that  Mr. 
Courtney's  book  is  to  be  judged  and  appreciated.  He  divides  his 
excerpts  into  sections  dealing  respectively  with  the  story  of  Israel 
as  unfolded  by  history;  its  religion  as  proclaimed  by  the  prophets; 
its  poetry  as  expressed  by  patriarchs  and  psalmists,  and  its  ethics  as 
displayed  in  the  Wisdom  literature.  As  a  help  to  reading  the  Bible 
by  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  and  in  full  reverence  for  its  message 
to  man,  Mr.  Courtney's  work  is  to  be  welcomed. 

The  Critical  and  ZxegetioAl  Oonunentary  on  the  Oospel  ▲ooordini^ 
to  8t.  BCatthew  (,T.  &  T.  Clark},  by  the  Rev.  Willoughby  Allen,  is  a 
furtheradditioii  to  the  valuable  serienknown  as  the  International  Critical 
Commentary.  Mr.  Allen  belongs  to  the  younger  school  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  and  whilst  freely  admitting  his  indebtedness  to  his  precursors 
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claims  the  right  to  take  up  his  own  standpoint.  He  analyses  with  de- 
ference the  traditional  view  of  the  authorship  of  the  first  Gospel  and 
arrives  at  conclusions  similar  to  those  put  forward  by  Professor  Roper 
of  Harvard  University  in  his  lectures  on  the  "Apostolic  Age."  The 
grounds  on  which  St.  Matthew's  name  was  connected  with  the  first 
Gospel  are  those  which  have  but  secondary  interest.  Mr.  Allen's  aim 
has  been  rather  to  strengthen  than  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
Gospel  as  resting  upon  the  earliest  traditions — oral  or  documentary — of 
the  primitive  Church. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  aroused  by  the  Higher  Criticism  in 
the  ranks  of  the  orthodox,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  across  so  impartial  a 
treatment  of  so  important  a  subject  as  Dr.  Salmond's  volume,  Th* 
Hamaii  SlAmeBt  in  the  Qospels  (Murray).  The  late  Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  was  distinguished  alike  by  his  humility  and  his  learn- 
ing, and  in  this  volume  he  has  left  as  a  legacy  to  those  who  wish^to  hear 
the  verba  suprema  of  a  good  man  and  a  great  scholar.  He  was  brought 
by  slow  degrees  to  recognise  the  human  element  in  the  synoptic  Gos- 
pels, and  by  the  same  process  he  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  whilst 
St.  Mark's  Gospel  explains  the  rise  of  Christ's  influence  with  His 
followers,  and  of  the  opposition  His  teaching  aroused,  the  other  two 
Evangelists  must  be  regarded  as  "a  cento  of  our  Lord's  sayings  and  of 
the  leading  incidents  of  His  life,  such  as  those  who  had  personally 
known  Him  might  have  told  to  their  disciples."  Dr.  Salmon's  valuable 
testimony  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  White,  who,  perhaps,  effaces  too 
completely  his  own  share  in  the  preparation  of  this  valuable  though 
incomplete  contribution  to  Biblical  exegesis. 

The  very  shadowy  claims  to  antiquity  which  the  Oospel  of  BamalMM 
(Clarendon  Press)  may  at  one  time  have  possessed  are  now  finally  dis- 
posed of  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ragg's  carefully  edited  transcript  and  transla- 
tions of  the  Italian  manuscript  once  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Eugene 
and  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  Mr.  Ragg  conclusively 
shows  that  whatever  value  the  so-called  Gospel  may  have  it  is  only  by 
reflecting  the  thoughts  and  imaginings  of  a  mediaeval  monk  of  the 
I>atin  Church.  There  is  nothing,  as  its  editors  maintain,  to  connect 
the  Vienna  manuscript  with  the  Post- Apostolic  age,  although  the  text 
in  Arabic  has  been  preserved  by  the  Mahommedans.  Its  value  lies  in 
its  evidence  of  the  high  standard  of  ethics  to  which  the  writer  had 
attained  in  his  ascetic  life.  The  Gospel  is  in  240  chapters  and  among 
its  distinctive  features  Ishmael  is  substituted'for  Isaac,  and  in  the  story 
of  the  l>etrayal  Judas,  transformed  into  the  external  likeness  of  Jesus 
(who  is  carried  off  by  angels),  suffers  in  His  place  and  is  crucified. 

The  evolution  of  religion  has  been  and  ever  will  be  an  attractive 
subject  of  speculation  to  thinkers.  According  to  one  school,  Christianity 
was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  non-Chrisiian  religions  which  preceded 
it.  Dr.  Percy  Gardner,  however,  in  his  lectures  on  Th*  Orowth  of 
OhriitUnlty  (A.  A  C.  Black;  puts  forward  the  views  of  another  school, 
and  holds  that  Christianity  lived  and  triumphed  because  it  was  able 
to  assimilate  the  Jewish  and  the  pagan  religionb  which  sur>'ived  at  the 
time  when  its  Founder  and  His  Apostles  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Tho  ''  baptism  into  Christ"  uf  the  pagan  world  was  not  complete  until 
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by  the  "  baptism  *'  of  Greece,  Rome,  Asia  and  Judsea,  the  thoughts,  the 
aspirations,  the  mystic  rites  and  prophetic  teachings  of  these  various 
nations  were  assimilated.  Dr.  Gardner  treats  his  subject  with  great 
breadth  of  view ;  but  with  such  regard  for  those  who  may  differ  from 
him  that  his  lectures  will  commend  themselves  to  a  wide  circle  of 
readers. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  in  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  body  gives  importance  to  the  volume,  Th*  New  nieology 
(Chapman  &  Hall),  which  summarises  his  teaching  at  the  City  Temple. 
Although  addressed  by  a  Nonconformist  minister  to  those  of  his  own 
way  of  thinking,  the  questions  raised  by  him  concern  the  members  of 
all  Christian  Churches  not  relying  upon  authority  as  their  ruling  power. 
Mr.  Campbell's  standpoint  is  the  immanence  of  the  Deity  for  every 
man,  a  doctrine  held  by  Plato,  and  the  kernel  of  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel.  His  chief  concern,  however,  is  to  apply  this  principle  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  present  time,  when  the 
conflict  between  dogma  and  science  has  shaken  the  orthodoxy  of  many. 
To  assert,  as  Mr.  Campbell  does,  that  whilst  in  Jesus  alone  the  im- 
manent Deity  reached  perfection,  and  rendered  Him  Divine,  will  not 
satisfy  those  who  hold  that  such  a  view  raises  as  many  difficulties  as  it 
hopes  to  set  at  rest.  It  would  throw  no  light  upon  the  self-conscious 
sinlessness  of  Christ,  by  which  He  was  separated  from  His  most  ardent 
disciples.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Campbell's  book  is  of  remarkable  interest, 
and  fairly  sets  out  many  of  the  difficulties  which  face,  not  only  those 
who  believe  what  they  wish,  but  those  who  believe  what  they  can. 

The  challenge  thus  thrown  out  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Non- 
conformist party  was  promptly  taken  up  by  Dr.  Gore,  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham,  in  the  pulpit  and  subsequently  through  the  press.  In 
The  New  Theology  end  the  Old  Religion  (Murray)  he  vigorously  con- 
troverts the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Campbell  whilst  recognising 
the  possible  good  resulting  from  the  unsettlement  they  may  tempor- 
arily produce.  His  aim,  as  stated  by  himself,  is  ^' to  make  plain,  as 
against  the  assumption  of  the  New  Theology,  the  substance  of  the 
original  revelation."  Dr.  Gore  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  free  criticism  of 
old  theories  if  combined  with  frankness  of  mind  and  courage  to  seek 
and  to  face  readjustments. 

The  aim  in  view  of  the  Hev.  D.  S.  Cairns  in  his  treatise  on  Ohristl- 
aniiy  end  the  Bfodem  IXTorld  (Hodder  &.  Stoughton)  is  ^'  to  get  the 
Religious  and  the  Economic  factors  into  right  relations  with  each  other. ** 
He  naturally  only  is  speaking  of  the  present  moment,  and  is  forgetful 
of  the  ever-varying  economic  conditions  under  which  society  lives. 
He,  however,  insists  upon  the  duty  of  each  individual  to  raise  his  own 
standard  of  moral  and  spiritual  life,  and  thereby  to  raise  the  standard 
for  all.  How  far  this  will  be  more  easily  realisable  under  an  extended 
socialism  is  not  made  equally  clear;  but  Mr.  Cairns  points  out  many 
social  blots  and  stains  which  in  our  self-coiuplacency  we  i)ermit  to 
remain  and  to  besmirch  that  perfect  law  of  liberty  we  acclaim  as  our 
ideal. 

The  author  of  Ohrisias  Futnrue  (Macniillan),  who  prefers  to  remain 
anonymous,  must  be  regarded  as  the  mouthpiece  of  an  ever-increasing 
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body  of  intelligent  ''sceptics"  in  the  literal  sense,  who  seek  for  other 
guidance  than  that  of  Church  formularies.  As  a  symptom  of  contem- 
porary religious  thought,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  important  in  the 
writer's  mind  is  the  need  of  both  preaching  and  promoting  joy,  health, 
and  justice,  the  basic  elements  of  man's  happiness.  On  such  varied 
subjects  as  prayer,  inspiration,  the  ascetic  life,  etc.,  he  supplies  much 
material  for  thought*  whilst  avoiding  anything  approaching  dogmatic 
assertion.  Those  who  were  attracted  by  the  writer's  previous  "Pro 
Christo  et  Ecclesid,"  will  be  able  to  follow  in  the  present  volume  the 
workings  of  a  cultured  mind. 

It  is  from  a  very  different  standpoint  that  Dr.  Inge  in  his  lectures 
on  Porsoiial  Idealism  and  Mystlolsm  (Longmans)  views  the  attitude  of 
thinkers  of  the  present  towards  the  conceptions  of  Christian  truth 
which  at  various  periods  have  exercised  an  important  influence  upon 
religious  civilisation.  Dr.  Inge  does  not  write  for  the  ordinary  reader; 
but  for  those  who  will  carefully  weigh  and  discuss  the  grounds  upon 
which  Christian  mysticism  is  founded,  and  its  claims  upon  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  those  who  are  able  to  recognise  the  part  it  has  played 
in  the  evolution  of  Christian  morals. 

The  Zmmortaliiy  of  Man  (Constable  <&  Co.)  is  the  set  subject  of  the 
Ingersoll  Lecture  at  the  Harvard  University,  and  it  is  open  alike  to 
theologians  and  metaphysicians,  to  anthropologists  and  psychologists,  to 
biologists  and  mathematicians  to  contribute  their  "grain  of  truth"  to 
the  store  which  the  founder  of  the  lecture  hopes  to  garner.  In  the 
present  volume  five  lecturers  contribute  essays  each  of  which  deserves 
careful  reading  and  study.  Professor  Royce  dealing  with  the  '*  Concep- 
tion of  Immortality,"  suggests  that  the  aim  of  the  course  is  to  make 
metaphysical  reasoning  more  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  mind.  Neither 
Professor  Osier  in  his  lecture  on  "Science  and  Immortality"  nor  Mr. 
M^Chord  Crothers  on  '*  The  Endless  Life  "  assumes  or  asserts  that  man 
is  immortal,  but  each  gives  good  grounds  on  which  from  wholly  different 
standpoints  the  thesis  may  be  sustained.  Professor  Wm.  James  goes 
somewhat  further  in  his  lecture  on  **  Human  Immortality,"  for  he  com- 
bats the  idea  that  our  spiritual  life  is  dependent  on  the  brain,  and  that 
the  one  closes  with  the  failure  of  the  other.  All  the  Ave  lectures  are  of 
intense  interest  to  those  whose  thoughts  point  towards  the  chartless  sea. 

The  anomalous  position  occupied  by  Father  Tyrrell  in  the  Roman 
Church  cannot  fail  to  arouse  interest  in  all  that  he  writes.  In  his  new 
volume,  Through  Boyllaand  OharybdU  (Longmans),  he  shows  that  after 
much  hesitation  he  has  decided  to  make  the  passage  which  formerly 
be  deprecated.  He  admits  that  his  course  may  be  exposed  to  criticism 
and  that  the  safety  of  the  haven  in  which  he  has  found  refuge  may  be 
open  to  question.  Christianity,  he  says,  is  as  old  a«»  humanity  itself, 
and  he  claims  for  Catholicism  that  it  embodies  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  mankind  from  all  time.  By  this  method  everything  within  the 
Church  and  outsiile  whifli  makes  for  n»ligiou8  life  and  development 
can  Ikj  juj<tifie«l,  thus  reducing  the  rule  of  dogma  to  so  subonlinate  a 
position  as  to  nmke  it  no  longer  worth  fighting  for.  No  wonder  there- 
fore that  Father  Tyrrell  has  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy, antl  incurred  the  nentence  of  papal  exconnnunication. 
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The  late  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham  left  behind  him  a  mass  of 
valuable  materials  for  a  History  of  English  Congregationalism  (Hodder 
<&  Stoughton)  which  have  been  admirably  edited  by  his  son.  The  older 
form  of  Congregationalism  sprang  from  the  sense  of  the  religious  duties 
of  man  to  his  fellow-man  as  well  as  to  his  Qod,  and  it  was  only  at  a 
somewhat  later  date,  at  the  Westminster  Assembly,  that  the  idea  of  his 
rights  also  were  prominently  set  forth.  Dr.  Dale  traces  the  history  of 
the  change,  and  lucidly  explains  the  position  taken  up  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Assembly  by  the  •*  Five  Dissenting  Brethren."  From  that  moment 
"  Independency  "  as  it  was  then  called  became  an  important  factor  in 
religious,  social  and  political  life,  and  Dr.  Dale  shows  how  much  of  our 
boasted  liberty  is  due  to  the  unflinching  attitude  of  the  Nonconformists. 
As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  influence  of  religion  upon 
politics,  as  well  as  upon  personal  endeavour.  Dr.  Dale's  essays  deserve 
the  careful  attention  of  students  of  all  denominations. 

TOPOaRAPHY. 

The  excellent  series  of  illustrated  monographs  issued  by  Messrs. 
Methuen  are  not  only  valuable  to  travellers  but  claim  attention  as 
brief  but  bright  glimpses  of  county  history  and  scenery,  and  revive 
local  memories  and  associations.  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley's  Round  About 
IXTiltshire  adds  to  our  knowledge  in  many  ways  and  should  stimulate 
those  who  can  ramble  beyond  railways  in  search  of  beauty  or  romance 
in  an  insufliciently  appreciated  county.  Mr.  Lewis  Hind's  Days  in 
Oomwall  are  not  less  pleasant  and  suggestive,  and  if  he  has  less  to 
introduce  to  his  readers  in  the  way  of  country  seats  and  their  con- 
tents, he  has  a  mass  of  legendary  lore  on  which  to  fall  back.  Mr. 
Ossory  Fitzpatrick  in  his  delightful  volume  on  Zhiblin  invites  attention 
to  a  too  long  neglected  centre  of  antiquarian  and  historical  interest. 
To  all  these  volumes  are  added  illustrations  in  colour  as  well  as  in 
black  and  white  which  give  them  a  special  interest  and  value,  as  records 
of  the  present  and  of  the  past. 

The  charm  of  Mr.  G.  £.  Street's  ahosts  of  Piocadilly  (Constable), 
apart  from  its  style,  is  the  fresh  verdict  which  he  passes  upon  many 
bygone  celebrities  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  great  thorough- 
fare. He  has  something  to  say  about  these  which  shows  often  an  almost 
feminine  intuition,  and  when  he  is  most  at  variance  with  conventional 
and  accepted  verdicts  he  suggests  the  doubt  whether  the  *' victims" 
have  been  rightly  condemned  or  acquitted.  The  volume  makes  no 
pretence  at  being  exhaustive,  but  it  dwells  upon  some  of  the  most  note- 
worthy names  connected  with  Piccadilly  and  its  neighbouring  streets. 

Mr.  Edward  Hutton's  Florenoe  and  the  Cities  of  Northern  Tusoany 
(Methuen)  will  be  cordially  welcomed  as  a  natural  supplement  to  the 
author's  previous  volume  on  Southern  Tuscany.  He  realises  that 
the  taste  of  travellers  nowadays  is  not  for  the  old-fashioned  guide- 
book,  but  rather  for  hints  as  to  how  nature  and  art  can  best  be  ap- 
preciated. To  an  observing  eye  Mr.  Hutton  adds  a  facile  pen,  and 
although  he  is  at  times  carried  away  by  the  latter,  the  help  which  he 
offers  to  the  devotee  of  Italy  is  abundant  and  practical.    The  conflicts  of 
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three  Italian  republics,  of  Pisa,  Genoa  and  Florence,  found  an  echo  in 
their  respective  schools  of  art  and  thought,  and  Mr.  Hutton  with  the 
assistance  of  his  illustrator,  Mr.  Wm.  Parkinson,  is  able  to  bring  before 
the  reader  a  vivid  idea  of  the  results  of  the  struggle  for  supremacy. 

The  charm  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Inchbold's  Idsbon  andOintra  (Ghatto  and 
WindusX  apart  from  Mr.  Stanley  I nchbold's  delightful  coloured  sketches, 
is  that  it  practically  opens  up  a  new  field  to  English  wanderers.  Far 
back  in  the  days  of  Fielding,  of  Beckford  and  of  Southey,  Lisbon  and 
many  spots  along  the  coast  were  recognised  as  health  resorts  long  be- 
fore Gannes  was  known  or  Montpellier  frequented.  Mr.  Inchbold  not 
only  reveals  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  delights  of  the  equable 
winter  climate  of  the  Portuguese  Riviera,  but  he  can  reassure  travellers 
as  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  hotels,  and  the  varied  sources  of  art 
interest  they  will  find  within  a  comparatively  small  compass. 

Lionel  G.  Robinson. 


SCIENCE  OF  THE  YEAR. 


Astronomy. 

Though  the  precise  connection  between  sunspots  and  terrestrial  dis- 
turbances, magnetic,  meteorological,  or  geological,  is  still  obscure,  yet 
these  phenomena  must  always  claim  consideration  in  astronomical 
annals.  In  the  year  1906  there  were  signs  of  an  approaching  minimum 
period ;  towards  the  close,  however,  renewed  activity  took  place,  and  in 
January,  1907, a  large  spot  appeared, which  presently  broke  up  into  a  group 
occupying  a  very  large  area.  No  less  than  four  groups  were  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  on  February  10,  after  a  day  marked  by  violent  disturb- 
ances of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  displays  of  the  aurora  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  elsewhere.  Curiously  enough,  however,  the  extensive 
sunspot  areas  of  May  10  and  June  21  were  not  heralded  in  this  manner. 

A  revised  value  of  the  solar  parallax,  viz.  S"  '800  ±  -0044,  founded  on 
observations  of  Eros  during  the  opposition  of  1900-1,  has  been  published 
during  the  year,  and  corresponds  to  a  distance  of  92,900,000  miles.  This 
value  is  derived  from  the  Greenwich  observations  alone,  and  may  be 
subject  to  a  slight  revision  when  the  whole  of  the  results  from  other 
countries  have  been  summarised. 

Messrs.  Joel  Stebbins  and  F.  C.  Brown,  using  a  selenium  cell  as 
photometer,  find  that  the  light  of  the  full  moon  is  nine  times  that  of 
the  half  moon,  and  that  the  gibbous  disc  is  brighter  before  than  after 
full  moon.  A  determination  of  the  candle-power  of  the  full  moon  gave 
discordant  results,  though  the  authors  claim  that  for  ordinary  purposes 
the  selenium  cell  is  at  least  as  reliable  as  the  human  eye. 

A  transit  of  Mercury  across  the  sun*s  disc  took  place  on  November 
7,  but  not  at  the  precise  time  announced.  The  weather  proved  very 
unpropitious  in  most  instances,  but  the  event  is  of  little  significance 
from  an  astronomical  point  of  view.  The  period  of  rotation  of  Venus, 
determined  from  markings  on  the  surface  of  the  planet,  is  said  by 
Hansky  and  Stefanik  to  be  between  23  h.  20^  and  23  h.  25'.  Many 
astronomers,  however,  favour  the  view  that  the  periods  of  rotation  and 
revolution  of  Venus  are  the  same. 

Professor  David  Todd,  working  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Tarapac^ 

in  Northern  Chili,  has  been  able  to  photograph  Mars  some  thousands  of 

times,  and  confirms  the  doubling  of  the  canals,  which  has  been  under 

discussion  for  so  long.     A  further  study  of  the  series  will  no  doubt 

enable  a  definite  opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  whether  these  objects  are 

artificial  or  not. 
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Dr.  P.  Stroobart,  in  a  research  on  the  relative  distribution,  masses, 
and  classification  of  the  minor  planets,  finds  that  of  512  examined,  199 
revolve  within  a  ring  about  30,000,000  miles  deep,  at  a  distance  from 
the  sun  of  about  2*7  astronomical  units,  the  smaller  asteroids  being  less 
numerous  in  the  richer  zones.  Nearly  all  asteroidal  matter  is  concen- 
trated at  the  middle  of  this  ring,  a  fact  of  some  significance  in  connection 
with  the  origin  of  these  bodies. 

The  total  number  of  asteroids  known  and  named  up  to  June  is  635. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Greenwich  Observatory  has  had  the 
honour  of  discovering  one  of  these  bodies. 

An  ingenious  suggestion  is  put  forward  by  J.  G.  Sol^  that  the  exist- 
ence of  small  satellites  near  the  surface  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  would 
account  for  the  irregular  velocities  of  the  bands  on  their  surfaces.  Such 
bodies,  suitably  placed,  would  accelerate  the  movement  of  superficial 
layers  near  the  equator,  and  retard  it  in  *'  temperate  ^*  latitudes,  while 
leaving  the  polar  regions  to- show  the  true  period  of  rotation. 

With  regard  to  Professor  Kapteyn's  theory  of  a  double  star-drift, 
more  than  half  a  million  stars  appear  to  fall  within  its  scope,  but  these 
are  only  samplings,  as  it  were,  of  a  limited  area,  and  there  may  be 
discrepancies  when  millions  are  taken  into  consideration.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  region  covered  by  Groombridge's  catalogue  shows  a  drift 
from  R.  A.  18  h.,  decl.  +  18°,  and  another  from  R.  A.  7J  h.,  decl.  -i-  58<*, 
the  rate  of  the  latter  l>eing  less  than  a  third  that  of  the  former.  This 
suggests  that  our  sun  belongs  to  drift  II.  There  appears  to  be  no  con- 
nection between  these  drifts  and  spectral  types,  the  movement,  accord, 
ingly,  is  general,  and  not  confined  to  stars  of  one  class. 

Four  comets  were  discovered  during  the  year,  the  first  of  which  proved 
to  have  an  orbit  nearly,  but  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  1890  d.  The 
fourth  alone  (1907  d.)  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  its  brightness  in  the 
middle  of  August  being  that  of  a  second  magnitude  star.  On  September 
12  it  approached  the  earth  somewhat  closely,  but  Mr.  W.  F.  Denning 
reports  that  no  meteors  were  seen  which  could  be  ascribed  to  its 
influence. 

Geology. 

The  year  was  ushered  in  by  a  series  of  earthquakes  of  which  the  most 
disastrous  took  place  on  January  14  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  involving 
the  loss  of  many  lives  and  a  great  destruction  of  property.  According 
to  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall's  official  report,  published  in  September,  the  sea 
retreated  at  Annotto  Bay  and  Port  Maria,  but  at  these  places  only, 
three  or  four  minutes  before  the  actual  shock  ;  the  displacement  was 
comparable  with  that  of  a  vertical  fall  of  12  to  20  feet.  Immediately 
afterwards  a  wave,  0  or  8  feet  above  the  normal  level,  swept  along  the 
shore  and  carried  away  everything  movable.  There  is  no  indication  of 
a  [)ormanent  change  of  level  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour,  nor  on  land 
except  near  the  shore  lines,  though  in  places  the  depth  has  been  in- 
croaKod  by  24  feet  owing  to  the  shaking  down  of  accumulations  of  sedi- 
ment. The  city  itself  was  in  great  part  deHtroyed,  but  it  was  noticed 
that  walls  facing  east  or  went  were  thrown  down,  whereas  those  running 
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in  that  direction  were  little  affected.  Other  shocks  of  less  violence 
occurred  on  February  10  and  again  on  April  9,  and  not  until  the  end  of 
July  did  they  ce&se  entirely. 

An  earthquake  of  great  violence  took  place  on  January  10  in  the 
island  of  Simalu  (Sumatra),  whereby  over  1,000  lives  were  lost,  the 
island  itself  being  greatly  reduced  in  size.  Minor  earthquakes  were 
reported  from  Newport  (Mon.)  on  January  2,  Anglesey  (June  26),  Bitlis 
(Jan.  30),  San  Miguel  (April  2),  Calabria  (Oct.  23),  and  numerous  other 
localities^  the  year  thus  having  a  bad  record.  As  a  result  of  the  earth- 
quake in  South  Wales,  on  June  27, 1906,  a  seismometer  has  been  installed 
at  Cardiff. 

Professor  Milne,  from  an  examination  of  past  records,  concludes  that 
a  period  of  earthquake  activity  began  in  1650,  and  is  still  in  progress. 

Several  volcanic  disturbances  have  also  occurred,  Etna,  Vesuvius  and 
Mauna  Loa  being  in  eruption  simultaneously  on  January  10,  the  first 
named  again  in  May,  and  Cotopaxi  in  June.  A  small  island  arose  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  early  in  the  year. 

The  Hon.  R.  J.  Strutt  finds  that  the  gases  of  the  argon  family  are 
contained  in  rocks  as  well  as  in  mineral  springs.  Old  Vesuvian  lavas 
yielded  small  quantities  of  helium  and  argon,  the  former,  however,  not 
being  directly  traceable  to  a  radio-active  origin,  though  this  hypothesis 
is  not  excluded. 

Professor  Love's  presidential  address  to  Section  A  of  the  British 
Association  dealt  with  the  application  of  spherical  harmonics  to  the 
shape  of  the  earth  and  the  configuration  of  land  and  water.  The 
patterns  outlined  by  the  harmonics  of  the  first,  second  and  third  de- 
grees are  distinctly  traceable ;  thus  the  skew  position  of  South  America 
corresponds  with  a  portion  of  the  tesseral  harmonic  of  rank  2;  the 
tapering  of  Africa  towards  the  south,  with  the  sectorial  harmonic,  also  of 
the  third  degree ;  the  antipodal  positions  of  the  Antarctic  continent  and 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  zonal  harmonic,  and  so  on.  A  superposition 
of  all  the  patterns  of  all  three  degrees  gives  an  outline  closely  resem- 
bling that  which  would  exist  if  water  were  withdrawn  from  the  earth 
until  land  and  sea  were  of  equal  area.  The  harmonics  of  the  first  and 
second  degrees  which  can  now  be  traced  are  survivals  from  a  past  state 
in  which  inequalities  corresponding  to  these  harmonics  were  relatively 
more  important  than  at  present.  Secular  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  land  and  water,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  oceans,  are  explicable  on  the 
theory  that  a  particular  harmonic  pattern  is  imposing  itself  on  the 
others,  owing  to  the  eccentric  position  of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity, 
its  rotation,' an  ''inherited"  tendency  to  an  ellipsoidal  figure,  and  the 
interaction  of  these  various  causes. 

Professor  Gregory's  address  to  the  Geological  Section  dealt  with  the 
superior  claims  of  the  meteoric  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the  solar 
system,  and  with  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  world's  supplies  of  iron 
ore. 

The  centenary  of  the  Geological  Society,  though  not  due  until  No- 
vember 13,  was  celebrated  on  September  26  and  following  days,  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  foreign  delegates,  who  attended  in  large  numbers. 
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Geography. 

Mr.  Mikkelsen  has  made  a  sledge  journey  of  533  nautical  miles  over 
the  ice  in  Beaufort  Sea.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the  ship  in  which  he 
sailed,  sprung  a  leak  on  January  27,  and,  as  it  proved  impossible  to  keep 
her  afloat,  she  was  broken  up  and  her  timber  used  for  building  huts  on 
the  shore.  After  skirting  the  coast  to  the  westward  of  Flaxman  Island, 
Mr.  Mikkelsen  and  his  men  struck  northwards  in  sledges  as  far  as  lati- 
tude 72^,  but,  as  the  ice  over  which  they  travelled  had  a  constant 
westerly  movement,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  return  from  this  point. 
The  principal  work  of  the  expedition  was  to  take  soundings  of  the  sea 
depths  and  so  to  determine  the  contour  of  the  continental  shelf.  At 
43  miles  from  land  the  soundings  increased  from  44  metres  to  620 
metres,  and  for  30  miles  farther  north  no  greater  depth  was  obtained. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  shelf  had  been  passed,  but  it  is  in- 
tended to  continue  the  work  until  soundings  give  no  bottom  at  1,200 
metres,  and  then  to  trace  the  shelf  westward.  Mr.  Mikkelsen  does  not 
return  until  the  autumn  of  1909. 

Captain  Amundsen  has  contributed  an  interesting  paper  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  upon  his  work  around  the  magnetic  pole  in 
Boothia  Felix.  It  has  long  been  supposed  on  theoretical  grounds  that 
the  magnetic  pole  cannot  be  stationary,  but  must  be  subject  to  a 
constant  progressive  movement.  Captain  Amundsen  is  able  to  state 
definitely  that  his  magnetic  observations  conclusively  show  that  such 
is  the  fact,  and  that  the  magnetic  pole  is  not  now  in  the  same  situation 
as  it  was  when  discovered  by  Sir  James  Boss  in  1831.  The  amount  of 
displacement  can  only  be  ascertained  when  the  observations,  which 
extended  over  nineteen  months,  have  been  reduced  by  magneticians. 

Captain  Amundsen  made  his  return  voyage  by  way  of  Behring 
Strait,  and  claims  to  be  the  first  to  have  made  the  once  famous  North- 
west passage. 

Another  Belgian  expedition  is  being  promoted  to  the  Antarctic 
area  which  will  make  its  headquarters  in  King  Edward  VII.  Land. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  penetrate  southwards  in  automobiles,  and,  if 
sufficient  funds  are  forthcoming,  it  is  intended  that  the  explorers  shall 
be  away  for  three  summers  and  two  winters. 

The  French  Government  is  also  being  petitioned  to  contribute  to  a 
French  expedition  to  Antarctica,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  30,000/.,  and 
part  of  this  sum  is  already  subscribed. 

Meanwhile  Lieutenant  Shackleton  has  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  small  band  of  chosen  comrades  who  are  to  make  an  endeavour  to 
reach  the  South  Pole  itself.  On  July  30,  the  Atmroc/,  a  Newfoundland 
sealer  of  227  tons  titted  with  60  horse- power  engines  and  capable  of 
making  six  to  seven  miles  an  hour  without  sail,  commenced  her  voy- 
age to  Lyttelton,  New  Zealand,  where  she  is  to  take  on  board  Lieutenant 
Shackleton  and  his  staff,  accompanied  by  a  competent  biologist,  geolo- 
gist, meteorologist,  magnetician  and  cartographer.  It  was  originally 
intended  to  make  the  headquarters  of  the  Discovery  the  base  of  this 
new  attack  on  the  south  polar  regions,  but  it  has  now  t>een  decided  to 
steer  fur  King  Edward  VH.  Land  and  to  sot  up  huts  for  residence  and 
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observations  there  on  some  suitable  sita  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be 
done  in  January,  1908,  in  time  to  allow  depots  to  the  south  to  be  laid 
down  before  the  Antarctic  summer  closes.  The  subsequent  programme 
on  the  return  of  the  Antarctic  spring  is  to  divide  the  company  of  twelve 
men  into  four  groups  of  three  each ;  the  first  group,  including  Lieutenant 
Shackleton,  will  proceed  southwards  towards  the  pole,  making  use  of 
Siberian  ponies  and,  if  possible,  of  a  motor  vehicle  to  travel  over  the 
snow ;  the  second  group  will  explore  in  a  south-easterly  direction  at 
the  back  of  King  Edward  \II,  Land ;  the  third  group  will  strike  out 
towards  Graham  Land ;  and  the  fourth  group  will  be  told  off  to  take 
charge  of  the  observing  station. 

A  report  of  the  explorations  initiated  by  Prjevalsky  has  been  issued 
by  the  Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society.  The  report  covers  the 
ground  from  Tian-Shan  to  Nan-Shan  and  from  Amne-Matshin  to 
Zaisan.  The  Transactions  include  a  paper  on  the  Flora  of  Central 
Asia  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  V.  I.  Lipsky,  the  materials  for  which  were  ob- 
tained on  a  journey  in  Tian-Shan.  Mr.  Eddleston  contributes  some 
interesting  remarks  on  the  south-eastern  districts  of  Mukden,  dealing 
principally  with  the  geology  of  the  province.  Coal,  silver,  and  lead, 
although  not  abundant,  are  to  be  obtained,  and  copper  and  asbestos 
have  been  procured  by  the  Chinese  from  time  to  time. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin  has  communicated  from  the  Mansarowar  Lake, 
reporting  that  his  journey  has  been  rich  in  results  and  that  he  has 
compiled  a  large  number  of  maps  and  notes,  gathered  many  rock  speci- 
mens, and  obtained  numerous  panoramas.  He  has  measured  the 
rivers  he  has  crossed,  and  has  determined  the  volume  of  the  Brahma- 
putra in  seven  places.  Lake  Amtchok-Tso  has  been  surveyed  and  the 
heights  of  many  peaks  have  been  taken  with  the  theodolite.  From 
Shigatse  he  writes  that  between  Ngangtse  and  the  Tsaupo  five  passes 
were  crossed  19,000  feet  high,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Sela-la, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  world. 
The  journey  was  full  of  difficulties,  dangers,  and  hardships,  and  involved 
the  loss  of  his  caravan,  but  no  lives  were  sacrificed. 

Dr.  Stein  continues  his  travels  in  Turkestan.  On  emerging  from 
the  Tun.huang  oasis  remains  of  a  **  Great  Wall  '*  were  discovered,  part 
of  a  line  of  frontier  defences,  and  almost  every  ruin  here  yielded 
Chinese  records  on  wood  and  bamboo.  The  date  of  these  fortifications 
was  found  to  be  200  B.C.  and  for  four  hundred  years  they  were  regularly 
garrisoned.  The  whole  line  of  forts  extended  through  a  desert  region 
with  very  scanty  rainfall,  and  so  little  had  the  climate  destroyed  the 
records  that  it  was  often  sufficient  to  remove  a  thin  layer  of  the  sandy 
surface  soil  to  reveal  files  of  records,  thrown  down  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  alon^  with  fragments  of  clothing  which  still  looked  fresh. 
Nearly  all  the  documents  refer  to  military  matters. 

Captain  Boyd  Alexander  and  three  companions  left  this  country  in 
1904  on  an  exploration  across  Africa.  In  February,  1907,  he  and  one 
other  returned,  two  having  perished  in  the  enterprise,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  carry  out  a  careful  triangulation  of  Ibi  in  Nigeria  to  Lake 
Chad.  The  survivors  brought  home  with  them  a  good  collection  of 
natural  history  specimens. 
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The  rate  of  recession  of  Niagara  Falls  has  been  computed  by  G.  K. 
Gillxjrt.  The  active  line  of  erosion  is  at  the  head  of  the  Canadian  horse- 
shoe fall,  the  recession  now  being  much  more  rapid  than  formerly; 
thus  from  1827  to  1842  the  rate  was  very  small,  from  1842  to  1875  about 
4  ft.  per  annum,  while  from  1875  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  6  ft. 
per  annum.    The  American  fall  recedes  much  more  slowly. 

The  American  Society  of  Engineers  have  issued  a  report  on  the 
results  of  an  expedition  appointed  to  investigate  the  navigable  condi- 
tion of  the  Pilcomayo  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Paraguay.  This  river 
rises  in  the  Bolivian  mountains  and  runs  south-easterly  through  a 
rich  region  of  forest  land  as  yet  very  sparsely  populated.  For  120 
miles  above  its  union  with  the  Paraguay  it  is  not  less  than  20  ft.  deep 
and  then  it  becomes  much  shallower.  It  is  estimated  that  an  outlay 
of  a  million  pounds  would  make  it  possible  for  barges  to  carry  goods 
to  the  interior  for  a  distance  of  670  miles. 

The  Italian  military  Geographical  Institute  have  resurveyed  Mount 
Vesusius  and  find  its  height  is  now  1,223  metres,  which  is  112  metres 
less  than  before  the  eruption.  Everywhere  the  contours  are  larger  at 
lower  levels  and  some  of  the  lesser  depressions  have  disappeared. 

Meteorology. 

Considerable  additions  and  modifications  were  introduced  into  the 
Weather  Reports  of  the  Meteorological  Office  on  January  1,  1907. 
Regular  telegraphic  reports  are  now  obtained  from  Iceland  as  the 
result  of  an  agreement  with  the  Danish  Grovernment,  and  arrangements 
have  been  completed  by  which  our  own  Navy  contributes  occasional 
wireless  telegrams  from  its  men-of-war.  Two  additional  pages  have 
been  added  to  the  weekly  reports  which  include,  as  new  features, 
temperatures  on  the  grass  and  ground  from  a  considerable  number  of 
stations,  and  observations  on  the  upper  air  by  Mr.  Dines  in  Oxfordshire, 
Mr.  Salmon  in  Brighton,  and  Mr.  Petavel  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Manchester.  Tables  of  sea  temperatures  at  many  places  along  the  sea 
coast  have  also  been  inserted. 

The  meteorological  station  of  the  Manchester  University  at  Glossop 
Moor  18  to  continue  its  work  vigorously  in  the  coming  year,  and  it  is 
intended  to  make  daily  kite  or  balloon  ascents  and  obtain  observations 
of  the  temperature,  humidity,  and  pressure  of  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air.  These  observations  along  with  observations  of  the  same  elements 
at  the  level  of  the  ground  will  be  published  in  some  of  the  daily  London 
and  local  pa()ers. 

The  liberation  of  balloons  and  the  ascent  of  kites  has  now  become  a 
rec'ognise<l  part  of  meteorological  work.  It  is  possible  by  means  of 
kites  to  r(»a<'h  heights  of  4  miles,  while  balloons  have  been  known  to 
rise  to  an  altitude  of  82,000  ft.  or  nearly  U>  miles.  M.  Tesserenc  de 
Bort  has  Ix^en  able  to  remove  all  doubts  which  existed  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  tem|>erature  inversion  which  apparently  occurred  at  a  height  of 
8  to  13  kilometres.  He  has  sent  up  a  number  of  unmanned  balloons 
in  the  night,  and  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  before  sunrise,  and  by 
avoiding  the  effects  of  the  sun's  radiation  he  has  shown  that  the  teni- 
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perature  inversion  is  a  real  phenomenon.  Observations  at  Strassburg, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  other  places  confirm  this  result. 

The  Munich  meteorological  station  has  issued  a  report  of  observa- 
tions in  unmanned  balloons  sent  up  in  the  year  1906.  There  is  a  mean 
fall  of  temperature  of  057°  C.  per  100  metres  rise  up  to  3,000  metres, 
and  a  larger  change  of  071°  C.  from  6,000  to  8,000  metres.  The  lowest 
level  at  which  the  temperature  inversion  occurred  was  at  8,000  metres, 
and  the  highest  at  13,300  metres.  The  temperature  between  these 
altitudes  is  about -51°  C.  to -58°  G. 

Dr.  Richard  Fritzsche  has  estimated  from  recent  data  the  rainfall 
of  the  whole  earth,  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  466,800 
cubic  kilometres  per  annum ;  this  is  equivalent  to  a  depth  of  91  centi- 
metres or  36*4  inches  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  rain  falling  on  land  he  gives  as  111,940  cubic  kilometres  per  annum^ 
and  these  figures  agree  very  closely  with  estimates  of  the  same  kind 
made  by  such  authorities  as  Briickner  and  Murray.  About  30  per  cent. 
of  the  rain  falling  on  the  land  is  drained  into  the  sea  by  rivers,  and  the 
remainder  is  lost  by  evaporation. 

Dr.  Aksel  Steen  has  discussed  the  frequency  of  thunderstorms  in 
relation  to  the  sun-spot  period  from  data  in  Scandinavia,  and  he  is 
able  to  trace  a  clearly  marked  eleven  year  period.  The  maximum 
and  minimum  of  thunderstorm  frequency  agrees  with  the  maximum 
and  minimum  of  sun-spots. 

The  distribution  of  sunshine  over  the  British  Isles  has  been  tabu- 
lated by  Mr.  R.  H.  Curtis.  The  map  he  gives  reveals  the  wholesome 
influence  of  the  sea  on  the  duration  of  sunshine  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  that  large  areas  where  smoke  and  dust  prevail,  such  as  parts  of 
the  midlands  of  England  and  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  have  an 
unenviable  deficiency.     The  sunniest  parts  are  in  the  south. 

Professor  Omori  has  observed  a  curious  case  of  the  tilting  of  the 
ground  during  a  cyclonic  storm  which  passed  over  the  sea  east  of  Japan. 
There  was  an  inclination  of  the  ground  to  the  extent  of  3^  inches  towards 
the  area  of  low  pressure.  Another  case  of  the  same  kind  occurred  as  a 
storm  passed  from  south-west  to  north-east  close  to  Tokio  when  there 
was  a  tilt  of  2*9  inches  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other. 

Professor  R.  A.  Fessenden  has  recorded  some  interesting  results  on  the 
absorption  of  electric  waves  in  the  practice  of  wireless  telegraphy  which 
he  thinks  show  that  masses  of  ionised  air  are  Jjroken  up  and  drift  about 
in  the  same  way  as  clouds.  At  a  frequency  of  200,000  per  second  in  the 
electric  oscillations  there  is  great  absorption  during  daylight  by  these 
ionised  masses,  but  almost  no  absorption  at  a  frequency  of  82,000.  The 
absorption  at  night  is  always  much  less  than  in  the  daytime.  The  fact 
that  the  increase  of  wave  length  causes  the  electric  waves  to  be  trans- 
mitted witli  greater  freedom  seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  detached 
masses  of  ionised  air,  for,  if  the  air  were  uniformly  ionised,  there  is  no 
reason  why  short  waves  should  not  be  transmitted  equally  as  well  as 
long  waves.  At  night  absorption  in  some  directions  is  greater  than  in 
others,  and  Professor  Fessenden  thinks  that  this  fact  may  have  a  mete- 
orological value  and  be  useful  for  forecasting  the  weather. 

Rain  fell  at  Qreeuwich  on  1G3  days  during  the  year  and  amounted  to 
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22*250  inches,  which  is  1*872  inches  below  the  average  of  the  last  sixty- 
five  years.  The  mean  temperature  was  49*4**  F.,  being  0*2**  below  the 
sixty-five  years'  average.  Over  the  whole  of  England  the  rainfall  has 
been  about  2  per  cent,  below  the  mean,  but  this  deficiency  was  more 
than  made  up  in  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  temperature  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  in  the  autumn  and  winter  was  rather 
higher  than  usual,  but  from  April  to  August  much  below  the  average, 
June  having  a  temperature  no  less  than  4°  below  its  mean  value.  Sep- 
tember was  exceptional  for  continuance  of  sunshine  and  absence  of 
rain  ;  indeed  the  rainfall  for  this  month  was  only  one-third  of  the  usual 
amount. 

The  terrestrial  magnetic  elements  at  Greenwich  for  the  year  1906 
were: — 

Mean  declination    ....        16°  3'-6  W. 

Mean  horizontal  force  .        .        0-1852  C.  G.  S.  units. 

Mean  inclination     ....        66°  55' 17". 
There  were  no  days  of  great  magnetic  disturbance. 

Physics. 

For  some  time  workers  on  radio-activity  have  been  seeking  for  the 
immediate  parent  of  radium.  The  evidence  pointed  to  uranium,  but 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Soddy  and  Mr.  Whetham  show  that  the  pro- 
duction of  radium  from  uranium  is  far  less  than  the  disintegration 
hypothesis  would  demand.  Their  experiments  suggest  that  there  is 
some  intermediate  substance  between  uranium  and  radium  which 
undergoes  change  at  a  very  slow  rate. 

The  Hon.  R.  .T.  Strutt  has  found  that  l)ervl  obtained  from  New 
Hampshire  contains  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  helium,  but,  unlike 
minerals  which  contain  helium,  it  is  absolutely  without  radio-activity. 
He  thinks  it  possible  that  the  helium  is  nevertheless  generated  from 
the  mineral  by  atomic  changes,  but  that  these  are  unaccompanied  by 
the  emission  of  ravs. 

Professor  B.  Walter  conjectured  some  time  ago  that  radium  prob- 
ably had  a  higher  atomic  weight  than  225,  and  this  conjecture  has  lately 
received  confirmation.  A  recent  trustworthy  determination  puts  the 
atomic  weight  of  this  element  at  226*2.  If  it  be  226*5  and  we  suppose 
that  each  radio-active  change  is  accompanied  by  the  expulsion  of  an 
atom  of  helium  of  atomic  weight  4,  we  get  a  remarkably  good  corre- 
spondence l>etwpen  the  number  of  changes  and  the  atomic  weights  of 
the  products.  Thus  the  expulsion  of  three  helium  atoms  reduces  the 
atomic  weight  of  uranium,  238*5,  to  that  of  radium,  226*5,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  five  more  helium  atoms  reduces  the  atomic  weight  of  radium 
to  that  of  lead,  206*5,  the  final  product  of  disintegration. 

Professor  Bragg  has  made  experiments  on  the  a  particle  of  Ra  C  in 
so  far  as  it  is  productive  of  ionisation.  He  connects  the  ionising  power 
with  the  energy  and  shows  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  velocity  multi- 
plied by  a  constant  for  each  gas.  The  total  number  of  ions  produced 
varies  with  the  gas  and  is,  for  most  compound  gases,  30  per  cent, 
greater  than  for  air. 
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Radio-activity  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  N.  R.  Campbell  and  Mr. 
A.  Wood  in  potassium  salts^  which  were  quite  free  from  impurity,  and 
also  in  rubidium  compounds,  but  not  in  the  salts  of  csesium,  sodium 
and  lithium.  The  potassium  salt  is  the  most  active,  but  its  ionising 
power  is  only  yivth  of  that  of  uranium  salts. 

Dr.  Bronson  has  subjected  radio-active  substances  to  very  high  and 
to  very  low  temperatures  and  cannot  trace  any  alteration  in  activity. 
The  products  of  radium  transformations  were  submitted  to  tempera- 
tures varying  from -180°  C.  to  1,600**  C,  but  the  change  in  activity  did 
not  amount  to  1  per  cent.  This  confirms  the  view  that  radio-activity 
is  a  subatomic  phenomenon. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  attempted  an  estimate  of  the  density  of  the 
ether.  Assuming  that  it  is  incompressible  and  that  there  is  a  flow  along 
magnetic  lines  of  force,  he  then  calculates  that  the  density  of  the  ether 
is  of  the  order  10*'  grams  per  cubic  centimetre,  and  its  intrinsic  vortex 
energy  10*=*  ergs,  per  cubic  centimetre.  These  numbers  represent  a 
density  and  energy  far  transcending  the  density  and  energy  of 
any  kind  of  matter,  but  are  not  for  that  reason  out  of  the  range  of 
probability. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Eve,  by  spraying  liquids  into  air,  observes  the  ionisation 
which  is  produced.  For  ether,  the  alcohols  and  chloroform  it  is  large, 
but  for  benzene^  phenetol,  pentane,  and  salt  water  much  less.  The 
positive  and  negative  ions  are  produced  in  equal  numbers  except  for 
water,  ammonia  and  ether,  in  which  a  greater  number  of  negative  than 
positive  ions  is  formed. 

The  nature  of  ionisation  in  liquids  is  a  subject  on  which  the  opinions 
of  chemists  and  physicists  are  not  entirely  in  agreement,  but  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  British  Association  Meeting  showed  that  a  hydration 
theory,  which  postulates  a  linking  of  the  ions  to  water  molecules  in 
place  of  their  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  is  gaining  acceptance  very 
generally. 

The  history  of  the  N-rays  of  M.  Blondlot  has  been  written  by  M. 
Pi^ron  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  psychological 
science.  It  is  now  no  longer  contended  that  there  are  any  objective 
grounds  for  the  existence  of  N-rays,  and  yet  in  four  years  no  less  than 
176  papers  were  written,  principally  by  French  men  of  science,  detailing 
the  properties  of  these  rays.  The  rays,  it  now  appears,  were  seen  only 
in  those  cases  where  they  were  expected  to  be  seen. 

Dr.  Nodon,  in  collaboration  with  M.  Brunhes,  has  made  experiments 
which  show  that  the  sun  produces  an  induced  positive  charge  on  the 
earth  by  his  direct  action.  The  moon  also  gives  rise  to  a  similar  but 
less  intense  effect.  The  interposition  of  clouds  arrests  the  action 
which  is  greater  than  can  be  attributed  to  any  acti no-electric  effect. 

Mr.  G.  VV.  Walker  has  observed  that  air  laden  with  soot  can  be  freed 
from  its  impurities  by  causing  it  to  pass  over  wire  gauze  which  is 
positively  electrified  to  a  potential  of  250  volts.  The  soot  collects  on 
the  gauze,  but  does  not  do  so  if  the  gauze  is  negatively  electrified.  This 
fact  may  l>e  found  useful  in  supplying  buildings  with  pure  air. 

The  Poulsen  system  of  producing  continuous  electrical  oscillations 
of  high  frequency  is  attracting  much  attention,  as  it  enables  tuned  wire- 
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less  telegraphic  messages  to  be  transmitted  successfully.  The  method 
of  Poulsen  is  founded  on  DuddelTs  musical  arc,  in  which  an  arc  light  is 
shunted  with  a  condenser  and  inductance,  the  arc  being  formed  in  a 
strong  magnetic  field,  between  a  carbon  and  metal  electrode,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  In  this  way  undamped  high  frequency 
electric  waves  are  obtained,  and  by  means  of  this  system  messages 
have  been  sent  from  Copenhagen  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  distance  of 
650  miles.  Although  secrecy  and  non-interference  with  other  simul- 
taneous messages  is  thus  secured,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  simplicity  of 
apparatus  and  facility  in  working,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
system  of  spark  telegraphy. 

Professor  Tronton  has  found  that  there  are  two  modes  in  which 
water  vapour  condenses  on  surfaces.  If  the  surface  has  been  thoroughly 
dried  at  a  high  temperature,  then  there  is  much  less  condensed  material 
present,  for  the  same  pressure,  than  if  the  drying  is  only  effected  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  These  two  modes  in  which  water  can  exist 
on  a  surface  are  not  observed  when  the  vapour  pressure  is  above  50  per 
cent,  of  saturation. 

The  value  of  acceleration  due  to  gravity  on  Graham's  Land  derived 
from  data  obtained  on  Dr.  Charcot's  Antarctic  expedition  is  982*439  in 
c.g.s.  units.  This  is  a  little  higher  than  was  expected  from  a  calcula- 
tion made  from  Defforges'  formula. 

Many  metals  exposed  to  ultra-violet  light  lose  a  charge  of  electricity 
imparted  to  them,  and  this  effect  is  very  marked  with  zinc.  Mr.  Stanley 
Allen  has  studied  this  effect  and  confirmed  a  previous  result,  namely, 
that  after  a  long  exposure  the  metal  becomes  less  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  light.  He  has,  however,  made  the  further  observation  that  recovery 
from  this  photo-electric  fatigue  is  facilitated  by  exposure  to  light  of 
longer  wave  length  than  ultraviolet  waves. 

Chemistry. 

The  atomic  weights  of  the  elements  are  still  under  revision,  and  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  none  of  these  constants  is  known 
with  the  accuracy  which  is  desirable.  Professor  Dixon  and  Dr.  E.  C. 
Edgar  have  recently  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine  by  burn- 
ing considerable  quantities  (nearly  40  grams)  of  that  gas  in  hydrogen,  in 
a  quartz  combustion  vessel,  and  weighing  both  the  chlorine  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid  proiiuced;  the  value  thus  found  is  35*462.  This  is 
•012  l)eiow  the  figure  accepted  by  the  International  Committee,  but 
agrees  well  with  the  numlwr  found  l)y  Guye  of  Geneva.  The  atomic 
weight  of  nickel  is  given  as  61-3  instead  of  58*7  by  C.  G.  Barkla,  a  result 
confirmed  by  Professor  B.  Walter  of  Hamlmrg.  A  recent  determina- 
tion of  the  atomic  weight  of  radium  by  Mme.  Curie  gives  22rr2  ±  0*5 
in  place  of  225  provisionally  accepted.  Professor  T.  W.  Richards 
assigns  the  figure  107*93  to  silver,  14  037  to  nitrogen,  32*113  to  sulphur 
and  39*114  to  potassium,  all  of  which  differ  from  previous  values. 

An  important  addition  to  the  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  elements 
has  been  furnished  by  Sir  W.  Ramsay,  who  finds  that  the  radium  emana- 
tion belongs  to  the  helium  series.     If  kept  alone  or  in  contact  with 
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gaseous  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  a  portion  of  the  emanation  is  destroyed 
by  the  energy  set  free  by  the  remainder,  and  in  this  case  helium  is  the 
final  product ;  if  the  distribution  of  energy  is  modified  by  the  presence 
of  water,  the  portion  destroyed  yields  neon ;  in  the  presence  of  copper 
sulphate  solution  it  yields  argon  ;  meanwhile  the  copper  is  acted  on 
and  degraded  to  the  first  member  of  the  group,  viz.  lithium.  Traces 
of  sodium  have  also  been  found,  but  at  present  their  origin  cannot  be 
safely  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 

Messrs.  A.  8.  Eve  and  F.  D.  Adams  have  shown  that  the  disintegration 
of  radium  is  not  affected  to  the  extent  of  |  per  cent,  by  a  pressure 
equivalent  to  that  of  60  miles  of  rock. 

Professor  Rutherford,  in  an  endeavour  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
radium  is  found  in  minerals  to  an  extent  proportional  to  their  percent- 
age of  uranium,  although  no  direct  growth  of  the  required  magnitude 
has  yet  been  observed,  assumes  the  existence  of  an  intermediate  sub- 
stance which  is  slowly  transformed  into  radium.  Actinium  is  not  on 
the  direct  line  of  descent,  but  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  missing 
form,  which  Prof.  Bertram  Boltwood  believes  he  has  isolated  and  pro- 
poses to  call  ionium.  It  gives  off  both  a  and  /3  rays,  and  is  chemically 
similar  to  but  not  identical  with  thorium. 

Professor  W.  J.  Pope  and  Mr.  8.  J.  Peachey  have  recently  discovered  a 
series  of  organo-metallic  compounds  containing  the  metals  of  group 
VIII.  (the  iron  and  platinum  families)  and  gold  in  group  I.,  hitherto 
not  known  in  this  association.  The  starting-point  is  magnesium  methyl 
iodide,  which  reacts  under  certain  conditions  with  platinic  chloride  to 
form  tri-methyl-platini-methyl  chloride.  From  this  the  corresponding 
oxide  can  be  obtained,  and  also  a  series  of  salts.  Analogous  compounds 
of  the  other  metals  referred  to  are  under  investigation. 

Professor  Pope  and  Mr.  VV.  Barlow  find  that  the  crystalline  structure 
of  simple  inorganic  binary  compounds,  such  as  potassium  chloride,  silver 
iodide,  lime  and  so  forth,  can  be  paralleled  by  assemblages  of  equal 
or  approximately  equal  spheres,  which  afford  only  two  simple  homo- 
geneous closest-packed  arrangements,  one  possessing  holohedral  cubic 
and  the  other  hexagonal  symmetry  (cf.  Annual  Register,  1900,  p.  91). 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  of  the  crystalline  elements  no 
less  than  85  per  cent,  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  systems,  while  of 
binary  compounds  the  proportion  is  88  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the 
alkali  metals  and  the  halogens  possess  "spheres  of  influence"  which 
increase  slightly  in  size  as  the  atomic  weights  increase,  the  observed 
and  theoretical  proportions  of  the  crystals  are  brought  into  close  agree- 
ment, and  the  supposition  of  the  authors  that  valency  is  a  volume  rela- 
tion is  materially  strengthened.  The  case  of  silver  iodide  is  sp<M'ially 
instructive,  as  the  dimorphism  of  this  substance  is  explained  by  the 
readiness  with  which  the  unit  cubic  assemblage  can  be  converted  into 
the  unit  hexagonal  assemblage,  and  vice  versfi. 

Professor  T.  W.  Richards,  in  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  Carnegie 
Institute,  Washington,  has  brought  forward  evidence  that  the  com- 
pressibility of  an  element  is  a  periodic  function  of  its  atomic  weight, 
and  is  associated  with  the  same  causes  which  determine  atomic  volume 
and  volatility. 
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Biology. 

Although  it  is  intended,  as  in  previous  years,  to  consider  the  pro- 
gress of  the  two  biological  sciences,  zoology  and  botany,  separately, 
there  are  subjects  which  are  common  to  both  which  are  better  con- 
sidered under  the  general  head  of  Biology.  The  problems  of  Heredity 
are  being  investigated  by  a  large  body  of  workers,  attacking  them  from 
different  points  of  view  and  using  different  material.  Professor  F.  B. 
Farmer,  in  his  interesting  presidential  address  to  the  Botanical  Section 
of  the  British  Association,  discussed  a  number  of  questions  of  a  specu- 
lative nature  such  as  the  phenomena  occurring  in  cell-division  and  their 
bearing  on  the  theories  of  heredity.  He  believes,  as  many  other  in- 
vestigators have  maintained,  that  it  will  be  with  the  help  of  the  chem- 
ical and  physical  sciences  that  more  light  will  be  thrown  on  these  at 
present  inexplicable  problems,  the  underlying  processes  of  which  are 
no  doubt  of  a  chemico-physical  nature.  Professor  Farmer  also  dis- 
cussed the  structural  constituents  of  the  nucleus  and  their  relation 
to  the  organisation  of  the  individual  in  the  Croonian  Lecture  of  the 
Royal  Society.  The  results  of  the  recent  National  Antarctic  Expedition 
are  being  published,  and  when  complete  will  form  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  South 
Polar  seas.  Dr.  Cunningham's  collections  which  he  made  from  Lake 
Tanganyika,  Nyasa  and  Victoria  Nyanza  are  still  being  described  by 
zoologists  and  botanists ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Rendle  finds  that  the  flora  does  not 
suggest  any  marine  conditions  for  these  lakes  either  past  or  present. 

The  year  has  not  produced  any  new  theory  for  the  eternally  intjer- 
esting  question  of  the  origin  of  life.  Dr.  H.  Charlton  Bastian  has 
again  set  forth  the  theory  of  Archebiosis  in  his  last  book,  **  The  Evolution 
of  Life,"  but  the  majority  of  biologists  are  still  unconvinced  by  his 
final  experiments. 

Zoology. 

The  year  has  been  devoid  of  any  really  important  discovery,  although 
a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished,  and  in  a  review  of  this 
nature  it  is  only  to  a  few  of  the  more  interesting  pieces  of  work, 
of  which  accounts  have  been  published,  that  any  reference  can  be 
made. 

Zoology  in  its  relation  to  tropical  and  other  diseases  has  received 
great  and  increasing  attention.  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  in  his  address  at 
the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  gave  a  r^sumf  of  what  is  now 
known  concerning  the  relation  of  fleas  to  plague.  Captain  S.  R. 
Christophorfi  has  published  a  useful  account  of  the  anatomy  and 
histology  of  ticks,  which  have  now  been  shown  to  l)e  the  intermediaries 
in  the  carrying  of  several  diseases.  The  bed-bug  and  the  louse  have 
also  been  shown  to  contain  in  their  alimentary  tracts  the  organisms 
causing  two  of  the  tropical  diseases — Kala-azar  and  relapsing  sickness. 
The  first  part  of  a  monograph  on  the  house-fly  has  l>een  published  (Quar- 
terly Journal  of  MicroBcopical  Science)  by  Mr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt.  It  is 
gradually  being  discovered  that  these  domestic  pests  in  this  and  other 
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countries  are  not  so  harmless  as  they  at  first  sight  appear.  Mr.  F.  V. 
Theobald  has  this  year  added  another  valuable  volume  to  his  account 
of  the  "  Culicidae  of  the  World  "  which  is  being  published  by  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum.  Little  change  has  been  made  in  his  classifica- 
tion, which  is  now  generally  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  Stanley  Gardiner  has  published  the  final  volume  of  "The 
Fauna  and  Geography  of  the  Maldive  and  Laccadive  Archipelagoes". 
This  expedition  was  the  means  of  adding  considerably  to  our  know- 
ledge of  coral  reefs  and  their  formation.  Mr.  Stanley  Gardiner  again 
visited  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  Percy  Sladon  Trust  Expedition,  and 
much  information  concerning  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  islands  of  that 
region  has  been  supplied  in  the  results  which  have  appeared  up  to  the 
present  time  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnssan  Society, 

In  speaking  of  corals  Dr.  F.  W.  Jones's  study  of  the  growth  forms 
and  supposed  species  of  corals  should  be  mentioned.  The  author  shows 
{Proc,  Zool.  Soc.)y  as  Professor  S.  J.  Hickson  has  previously  maintained, 
unknown  to  the  author,  that  the  growth  form  was  the  outcome  of  the 
environmental  conditions  and  was  not  a  specific  character.  Professor 
W.  A.  Herd  man  has  completed  his  "  Reports  on  the  Pearl  Oyster  Fisheries 
of  Ceylon."  The  final  volume  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the 
formation  of  pearls  ;  in  the  Ceylonese  pearls  the  nucleus  of  the  pearl  is 
probably  a  parasite,  the  larva  of  a  Cestode  called  Tetrarynchus.  Pro- 
fessor Herdman  has  also  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of 
the  West  Coast  Fisheries,  and  the  Liverpool  Marine  Biological  Com- 
mittee has  published  three  memoirs  on  marine  animals— Anurida,  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Imms  ;  Ligia,  by  Mr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt;  and  Antedon,  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Chadwick. 

The  Marine  Biological  Association,  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Fisheries 
have  also  shown  by  their  publications  the  progress  w^hich  is  being  made 
in  the  scientific  investigations  of  problems  relating  to  the  Fisheries  of 
the  North-eastern  region  of  the  Atlantic. 

Professor  T.  H.  Morgan's  "Experimental  Zoology  "  is  a  very  welcome 
addition  to  zoological  literature,  since  it  presents  the  position  of  zoology 
as  an  experimental  science.  It  is  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done  on  this  subject,  especially 
during  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  will  certainly  stimulate  others  to  work 
in  this  useful  field  of  zoological  science. 

Sir  E.  Ray  Lankester,  who  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  his 
position  as  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington, 
has  contributed  further  to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  Okapi, 
some  skulls  and  bones  of  which  were  brought  back  from  Africa  by 
Lieut.  Boyd  Alexander. 

"The  Bird,  Its  Form  and  Functionn  '*  is  the  subject  of  a  vohime  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Bee  be ;  it  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  the  scientific 
naturalist  but  also  by  the  general  reader,  forming  as  it  does  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  study  of  physical  ornithology. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  on  fishes  which  has  been  pub- 
lished for  many  years  is  Mr.  Bash  ford  Dean's  account  of  the  Chimceroid 
fishes  and  their  development  {Carnegie  Institute^  irash,).  The  author 
is  of  the  opinion  that  anatomical,  embryological  and  paloeontological 
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evidence  all  support  the  view  that  the  Chimseroid  fishes  are  widely 
modified  rather  than  primitive  fishes. 

The  "Gammaridea"  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  Amphipoda 
by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  R  Stebbing  in  "  Das  Tierreich  "  will  be  the  standard 
work  on  that  group  for  many  years. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Echinoderms  has  been  further  increased  by 
Professor  E.  W.  MacBride  in  his  account  of  the  development  of  the 
"Brittle  Star,"  Ophiothrix  fragile  (Royal  Soc). 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey  gave  an 
account  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  Theory  of  Mimicry  in  the 
Lepidoptera ;  he  urged  the  principle  of  adaptation  by  natural  selection. 

Botany. 

As  in  zoology,  no  great  discovery  has  flashed  forth  from  the  quiet 
workings  in  this  branch  of  science,  although  knowledge  has  been 
steadily  advancing.  The  study  of  Palieobotany  has  now  a  large  and 
increasing  band  of  workers  who  are  not  only  adding  new  facts  but  re- 
arranging and  clearing  up  old  facts  and  ideas. 

The  ever-interesting  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Angiosperms  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  {Linnxan  Soc.)  by  Messrs.  E.  A.  N.  Arber  and  John 
Parkin.  They  dissent  from  the  view  generally  held  that  the  most 
primitive  Angiosperms  of  the  present  day  are  those  with  unisexual  flowers 
and  without  perianth.  They  urge  the  strobiloid  theory  of  the  Angio- 
spermous  fructification  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  change  in  the 
method  of  pollination  was  responsible  for  the  bringing  into  existence 
of  this  group. 

The  fossil  Osmundaceae  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Messrs.  R. 
Kidston  and  D.  T.  Gvvynne  Vaughan.  They  regard  the  osmundaceous 
stele  as  derived  from  the  ancestral  prostelic  type  with  a  central  axis. 

Dr.  M.  Benson  has  described  (Roy.  Soc.)  a  now  Palaeozoic  Lycopod, 
Miadeifi ma  membranacea^  with  a  seed-like  structure.  It  is  very  minute 
and  has  no  trace  of  skeletal  structure  in  its  slender  stem. 

The  ascent  of  sap  in  trees  is  being  carefully  investigated  by  a  num- 
ber of  workers.  Professors  H.  H.  Dixon  and  J.  Joly  in  an  account  of  the 
transpiration  current  in  plants  support  the  cohesion  theory  to  account 
for  it. 

A  volume  which  has  attracted  much  attention  in  plant  physiology 
is  Professor  J.  C.  Bose's  **  Plant  Response  as  a  Means  of  Physiological 
Investigation.*'  The  author's  views,  which  are  novel,  and  which  he 
supports  by  a  very  large  number  of  experiments,  build  up  the  plant 
on  three  conceptions:  1.  Stimulation,  the  transference  of  external 
energy  to  the  plant ;  2.  Contraction,  i.e.  the  direct  response  of  the  cells 
to  stimulation ;  3.  Expansion  with  growth,  the  indirect  response  to 
stimulation. 

Sir  Dietrich  Brandis's  useful  work  on  the  forest  trees  and  shrulis  of 
India  will  be  of  great  service  not  only  to  botanists  at  home  but  to  the 
members  of  the  Indian  Forestry  Department. 

J.  Rbqimald  Ashworth. 


ART,  DRAMA  AND  MUSIC. 

I.  ART. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  year  was  the  publication  of 
the  reports  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
decoration  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  which  has  been  for  many 
years  practically  suspended.  In  the  last  weeks  of  1906  several  eminent 
artists  were  examined  before  the  Committee,  which  pat  again  in  March, 
1907.  The  artists  included  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent,  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw, 
Mr.  G.  J.  Frampton,  Sir  William  Richmond,  Mr.  Edwin  Abbey,  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon,  whose  opinions  on  the  subject 
(occasionally  widely  diverse)  were  printed  in  two  curiously  interesting 
Parliamentary  papers.  The  Committee  decided  that  if  the  decoration 
could  be  proceeded  with  the  place  that  required  the  first  attention  was 
St.  Stephen's  Hall.  Unfortunately,  the  differences  of  opinion  of  the 
experts  in  regard  to  the  decoration  of  this  hall  were  most  marked.  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  said  that  the  hall  offered  "a  splendid  field  for 
mural  painting,"  while  another  eminent  architect,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw, 
R.A.,  thought  that  it  would  be  better  without  any  pictures,  partly  on 
the  ground  that  we  have  at  present  no  artists  capable  of  executing 
them  satisfactorily.  The  result  of  the  committee'^  inquiry  was  a 
recommendation  that  the  Government  should  be  asked  to  provide  a 
sum  of  4,000/.  a  year  to  be  expended  on  the  decoration  of  the  Palace 
and  that  a  permanent  advisory  council  should  be  appointed  "  to  watch 
over  and  report  on  the  progress  of  the  work  and  to  make  suggestions  in 
connection  therewith." 

The  pictures  in  nearly  all  the  rooms  at  the  National  Gallery  were 
re-arranged  by  Sir  Charles  Holroyd.  The  bringing  together  in  one 
room  of  most  of  the  important  works  in  the  collection  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  a  happy  idea  of  the  director's,  who  was  able  to  include  in 
the  group  a  picture  that  had  long  been  lost  to  sight.  This  is  Sir  Joshua's 
"Holy  Family,"  which  was  presented  to  the  Gallery  in  1828  and  with- 
drawn from  exhibition  about  thirty  years  ago  on  account  of  its  bad 
state  of  preservation.  It  has,  however,  been  restored  with  great  skill, 
and  now  that  the  accumulations  of  varnish  have  been  removed,  looks 
probably  much  as  it  did  a  century  ago.  The  National  Gallery  ao(|uired 
during  the  year  two  portraits  by  Vandyck  of  the  Marchese  and  Marchesa 
Cattoneo,  moderately  good  examples  of  the  artist's  Genoese  period,  for 
one  of  which  the  large  sum  of  13,500/.  was  paid.    The  John  Samuel 
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collection,  bequeathed  by  Miss  Louisa  and  Miss  Lucy  Cohen,  was  hung 
in  the  National  Gallery,  which  also  acquired  among  other  works  several 
small  but  interesting  examples  of  French  art  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  a  picture  of  a  music  party  by  fiigaud.  Rearrangement  was  also 
the  order  of  the  day  at  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  where  the 
prominence  given  to  two  colossal  pictures  by  James^Ward  brought  forth 
a  letter  of  protest  in  The  Times,  The  portrait  by  Alfred  Stevens  of 
Morris  Moore,  "The  Ship"  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  several  works  by 
James  Charles,  and  some  drawings  by  H.  B.  Brabazon  were  among  the 
additions  to  the  gallery  in  1907.  In  December  the  restoration  of  the 
great  ceiling  pictures  by  Rubens  in  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall, 
was  completed.  The  process  of  restoration  was  lengthy  and  difficult  as 
the  canvases  on  which  the  pictures  were  painted  were  in  such  a  bad 
condition  that  some  of  them  might  have  fallen  if  the  repairs  had  been 
delayed  for  a  few  months.  But  the  work  of  restoration  was  well  done, 
and  as  the  actual  pigment  of  Rubens  and  his  assistants  was  still  sound 
and  good  the  pictures  when  they  were  rehung  were  probably  seen  to 
greater  advantage  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  seventy  years. 

That  fruitful  source  of  controversy,  the  administration  of  the 
Chantrey  Bequest,  attracted  but  little  attention,  and  the  agitation 
against  the  Royal  Academy,  which  showed  signs  of  decreasing  force  in 
1900,  practically  subsided  in  1907.  The  fact  that  a  bust  of  the  Queen  of 
Spain  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Royal  Academy  Council,  was 
placed  in  the  exhibition  by  the  command  of  the  King  caused  a  little 
excitement,  but  the  affair  was  of  no  artistic  importance,  and  none  of 
the  newspapers  got  hold  of  its  real  history.  The  popular  idea  was  that 
a  work  of  great  merit  had  been  rejected  by  the  Academy  and  that  the 
King  inter\'ened  and  insisted  that  it  should  be  hung,  but  this  was  very 
far  from  the  truth.  The  King,  as  the  descendant  of  George  III., 
whose  money  founded  the  Academy,  claims  and  exercises  a  right  to 
take  |)art  in  its  affairs,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  year  by  year  since 
the  days  of  Reynolds  for  the  Academicians  to  submit  to  the  reigning 
monarch  a  list  of  any  portraits  of  royalties  that  have  been  sent  for  ex- 
hibition. Such  a  list  was  submitted  to  the  King  in  1907,  but  for  some 
reason,  possibly  owing  to  His  Majesty's  absence  abroad,  the  letter  signi- 
fying his  wishes  did  not  reach  the  Academy  until  after  the  bust  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain  had  been  rejected  on  its  merits  and  had  been  given  a 
place  in  the  exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery.  When  the  message  from 
the  King  arrived  it  was  found  that  the  Queen  of  Spain's  bust  was  one 
of  the  Royal  portraits  that  he  wished  shown  at  the  Academy,  and  room 
was  therefore  made  for  it  in  the  Lecture  Room. 

At  the  Royal  Academy's  summer  exhibition  the  committee  of  arrange- 
nx^nt  for  the  oil  paintings  was  composed  of  Sir  Hubert  Herkomer,  Mr. 
B.  W.  leader,  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ouless,  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon 
and  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan.  The  sculpture  was  arranged  by  Mr.  T.  Brock  ;  the 
watercolours  and  black  and  white  work  by  Sir  Hubert  Herkomer,  and 
the  architecture  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson.  There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  works  submitted  by  outsiders  for  the  examination  by  the 
council.  In  1900,  11,789  works  were  so  submitted,  but  in. 1907  there 
were  but   11,349.     Of  those  174  were  accepted   outright,  15  declared 
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inadmissible,  7,223  rejected,  and  3,937  marked  "doubtful."  In  the 
exhibition,  1,613  outsiders*  works  found  places,  together  with  232  by 
members.  The  sales  at  the  Royal  Academy  were  slightly  below  the 
average  of  the  preceding  decade.  There  were  few  purchasers  for  large 
pictures,  but  watercolours  and  small  works  in  oil  sold  fairly  well.  The 
Chantrey  Trustees  bought  two  pieces  of  statuary,  "  The  Earth  and  Its 
Elements"  (367^.  10».)»  ^Y  Mr.  Bertram  Mackennal;  and  "Girl  and 
Lizard "  (157^.  10«.),  by  Mr.  Sigismund  M.  Wiens ;  and  three  pictures. 
The  pictures  chosen  were  a  small  watercolour,  "The  Seeds  of  Love" 
(36/.  16».),  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Simmonds;  "Runswick  Bay'*  (150/.),  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Freidenson  ;  and  the  large  painting  of  an  episode  of  early  Vic- 
torian life,  "The  Rehearsal,"  by  Mr.  L.  Campbell  Taylor,  for  which 
1,000/.  was  paid.  In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Peers  that  inquired  into  the  administration  of  the  Chantrey 
Bequest,  members  of  the  council  visited  other  exhibitions  in  search  of 
pictures  suitable  for  purchase.  Only  one  was  chosen,  a  landscape  by 
Mr.  Mark  Fisher,  at  the  gallery  of  the  New  English  Art  Club,  and  this, 
unfortunately,  had  already  been  purchased  by  a  private  collector.  The 
pictures  sold  at  the  Royal  Academy  included,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  "  Building  the  Rick"  (400/.),  by  Mr.  George  Clausen  ;  "The 
Ferry  on  the  Loch"  (600/.),  by  Mr.  Joseph  Farquharson  ;  "Funeral  of 
King  Charles  the  First,  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor"  (800/.),  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Crofts;  "Caught  Out— A  Gale  Coming  On"  (1,260/.),  by  Mr.  C. 
Napier  Hemy ;  "  The  Reaper  and  the  Maid  "  (600/.)  and  "  A  Cottage 
Madonna  "  (450/.),  by  Mr.  Edward  Stott ;  "  A  Sussex  Stream  "  (600/.),  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  La  Thangue,  and  "  The  Winter  Shall  Come  "  (425/.),  by  Mr.  F. 
Spenlove-Spenlove. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician,  and  Mr.  George 
Henry  and  Mr.  F.  Cadogan  Cowper,  Associates.  Mr.  Cowper,  whose 
picture  of  "The  Devil  and  the  Nuns,"  was  the  sensation  of  the  year  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  is  the  youngest  man  who  has  been  made  an  As- 
sociate since  the  election  of  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  in  1881.  The  somewhat 
scanty  list  of  artist  knights  received  two  additions  this  year.  The  new 
knights  were  Sir  Hubert  Herkomer  (on  whom  the  King  had  previously 
bestowed  the  C.V.O.)  and  Sir  William  Quiller  Orchardson.  Mr.  William 
Strang  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  International  Society  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  John  Lavery,  who  was  compelled  for  considerations  of 
health  to  resign  the  position  that  he  had  held  since  the  foundation  of 
the  society. 

The  International  Society's  exhibition,  held  at  the  New  Gallery  in 
January,  February  and  March,  was  interesting  enough,  but  it  lacked 
the  attractiveness  of  the  early  shows  held  under  the  presidency  of 
Whistler,  whose  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  this  institution.  The 
New  English  Art  Club,  on  the  other  hand,  recovered  some  of  the  touch 
with  the  art-loving  public  that  had  been  lost  in  a  degree  during  the 
year  or  so  that  the  club  was  without  a  permanent  home.  A  new  body 
of  artists — the  Society  of  Country  Painters— held  a  successful  first 
exhibition  at  Messrs.  Tooth's  gallery,  and  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
Modern  Society  of  Portrait  Painters  was  held  at  the  Royal  Institute 
galleries.    Mr.   Walter  Crane,  the  President  of  the  Arts  and   Crafts 
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Society,  wrote  to  the  newspapers  to  contradict  the  statement  in  The 
Year's  Art  that  the  society  had  been  disbanded,  but  his  letter,  un- 
fortunately, did  not  appear  until  the  statement  had  for  months  been 
accepted  as  official  by  most  of  the  art  chroniclers.  The  statue  of  a 
man  and  horse  by  Watts,  representing  "Physical  Energy,"  was  placed 
in  the  position  chosen  for  it  in  Kensington  Gardens  by  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works. 

English  pictures  of  the  period  ranging  from  Reynolds  to  Lawrence 
were  as  much  as  ever  in  demand  in  the  sale  rooms,  but  except  for 
examples  of  the  last-named  artist  no  records  were  made  in  prices.  A 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Hart  by  Raeburn  was  sold  for  6,600  guineas,  and  the 
beautiful  little  **  Master  Bunbury''  of  Reynolds  for  6,600  guineas. 
Gainsborough's  "Pastoral  Landscape"  fetched  5,700  guineas,  and  a 
portrait  by  Hoppner  4,000  guineas,  but  these  prices,  large  as  they  may 
appear,  are  small  in  comparison  with  some  of  those  paid  for  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  English  school  during  the  past  twenty  years.  Lawrence 
was  the  hero  of  the  sale  room  in  1907,  and  the  price  of  one  of  his 
pictures  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  sum  paid  for  any  work  by  one  of 
the  greater  men.  Years  ago  when  M.  Rochefort,  Communist  and  art 
connoisseur,  spent  several  years  of  his  banishment  in  England,  he  made 
a  point  of  buying  Lawrences,  and  predicted  the  coming  appreciation  of 
the  portraits  by  that  artist.  The  sale-room  value  of  Lawrence  has  been 
rising  ever  since,  and  this  year  his  portrait  of  a  little  girl,  "  Childhood's 
Innocence,"  realised  the  astonishing  price  of  8,000  guineas.  A  Morland 
was  sold  for  2,800  guineas,  and  a  Landseer,  "The  Deer  Family/*  for 
2,700  guineas.  The  "Venetian  Flower  Girl"  by  Sir  Luke  Fildes,  ex- 
hibited some  years  ago  in  the  Royal  Academy,  fetched  1,660  guineas  in 
the  I^wis-Hill  sale,  but  generally  speaking  the  later  nineteenth  century 
painters  did  not  figure  satisfactorily  in  the  auction  room.  Even 
Rosetti  fared  badly.  His  famous  "Veronica  Veronese,"  for  which 
3,800  guineas  was  paid  at  Christie's  four  years  earlier,  realised  only 
2,750  guineas  in  1907. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 

IL  DRAMA. 

It  is  not  a  good  sign  for  the  year's  drama  when  we  see  that  "  Monsieur 
Beaucaire"  has  been  revived  by  Mr.  Lewis  Waller;  "The  Red  Lamp" 
by  Mr.  Tree;  **The  Walls  of  Jericho"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier;  and 
**  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel "  by  Mr.  Fred  Terry.  The  reappearance,  at 
short  notice,  of  these  established  favourites  is  too  apt  to  mean  the 
comparative  failure  of  a  new  piece.  Certainly  the  list  of  noteworthy 
plays  for  1907  is  a  lamentably  short  and  not  particularly  interesting 
one.  The  two  most  serious  and  encouraging  successes  of  the  year 
are,  without  doubt,  "  Irene  Wycherley,"  by  Antony  Wharton,  produced 
by  Misrt  Lena  Ashwell  at  the  new  **  Kingsway  "  Theatre,  and  *' The 
Mollu8c,"  by  Hul)ert  Henry  Davies,  given  by  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  at 
the  Criterion.  The  plot  of  **  Irene  Wycherley  "  verges  on  melodrama. 
The  central  figure  is  a  young  wife  (Miss  Lena  Ashwell)  tied  to  a  brutal, 
half-crazy,  invalid  husband  (Mr.  Norman  M'Kinnel);  and  from  the 
first  it  is  clear  that  the  husband  must  bo  di8i)osed  of,  and  the  faithful 
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admirer  (Mr.  C.  M.  Hallard)  rewarded.  However^  if  the  story  is  not 
new,  the  dialogue  is  excellent;  so  also  is  the  management  of  the  sub- 
ordinate characters ;  while  the  acting  is  on  a  remarkably  high  level 
throughout.  Miss  Ash  well  scarcely  leaves  the  stage  during  the  three 
acts;  and  in  her  whole  performance  there  is  not  a  tone  or  a  gesture  one 
could  wish  otherwise.  Mr.  Norman  M^Kinnel  makes  himself  no  more 
unpleasant  than  the  author  intended ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  resent 
an  effect  obtained  by  insisting  so  much  on  physical  infirmity. 

*'The  Mollusc/'  in  everything  but  merit  and  popularity,  is  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  Mr.  Wharton^s  play.  The  idea  on  which  it  is  founded 
is  both  original  and  amusing.  The  word  *'  Mollusc/'  as  applied  to  a 
human  being,  means  a  person  who  will  never  do  anything  for  herself 
that  she  can  get  any  one  else  to  do  for  her.  The  part  of  the  "  Mollusc  " 
is  taken  by  Miss  Mary  Moore ;  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  is  the  energetic 
brother  who  attempts  to  rouse  her ;  Mr.  Sam  Sothern  is  the  husband 
of  tlie  '*  Mollusc/'  and  Miss  Elaine  Inescourt  the  governess  of  her 
children.  These  four  characters  complete  the  cast.  The  piece  is  not 
one  which  makes  any  great  demand  on  an  accomplished  actor.  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham  and  Miss  Mary  Moore  use  their  accustomed  methods 
with  the  best  possible  result ;  the  note  of  comedy  without  exaggeration 
in  the  acting^  harmonises  exactly  with  the  spirit  of  the  play.  While 
speaking  of  popular  successes  we  cannot  well  overlook  the  farce  "  When 
Knights  were  Bold,"  which  was  produced  at  Wyndham*s  Theatre  in 
January,  and  ran  throughout  the  year.  The  explanation  is  that  the  main 
idea  is  simple  in  the  extreme — it  is  practically  a  burlesque  of  mediaeval 
chivalry — and  that  Mr.  James  Welch  is  an  excellent  comic  actor. 

Messrs.  Vedrenne  and  Barker  have  not  been  quite  as  fortunate  as 
usual  in  their  latest  ventures.  The  matirUes  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and 
at  the  Savoy  under  the  same  management,  included  **The  Reformer," 
by  Cyril  Harcourt ;  "The  Campden  Wonder,"  a  one-act  play  by  John 
Masefield;  Ibsen's  "Hedda  Gabler,"  with  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  in 
the  leading  part;  "Votes  for  Women  I"  by  Elizabeth  Robins;  "Joy," 
by  John  Galsworthy;  and  Dr.  G.  G.  Murray's  translation  of  the  "Medea" 
of  Euripides.  Besides  these,  several  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  earlier 
works  were  presented,  some  of  them  for  the  first  time,  such  as,  "The 
Philanderer,"  "The  Man  of  Destiny,"  an  extract  from  "Man  and 
Superman"  with  the  title  of  "Don  Juan  in  Hell,"  "The  Devil's 
Disciple,"  and  "  Caesar  and  Cleopatra."  Of  the  newer  dramatists,  those 
whose  work  was  awaited  with  the  greatest  interest  were  Miss  Robins 
and  Mr.  Galsworthy.  In  each  case  the  result  was  something  of  a  disap- 
pointment. "  Votes  for  Women ! "  is  a  bold  attempt  at  a  political  play, 
and  what  favour  it  obtained  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  clever  stage-manage- 
ment of  the  second  act — which  represents  a  meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
The  arguments  advanced  by  Miss  Robins'  heroine  on  behalf  of  Women's 
Suffrage  may  or  may  not  be  politically  sound  ;  from  a  dramatic  stand- 
point they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  skilfully  handled.  Miss  Wynne- 
Matthison  acted  extremely  well  in  the  principal  part ;  but  the  character 
of  Vida  Levering,  with  her  oppressively  heroic  attitude,  and  more  than 
doubtful  "  past,"  could  scarcely  be  made  sympathetic,  or  even  credible. 
Mr.   Edmund  Gwenu,   Miss  Agnes  Thomas,  and  Mibs  Dorothy  Minto 
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made  the  most  of  their  respective  parts,  as  different  types  of  the  politi- 
cal speaker.  Miss  Wynne-Matthison  and  Miss  Minto  also  appeared 
together  in  Mr.  Galsworthy's  play.  **  Joy  "  will  not  add  to  the  reputation 
made  by  **  The  Silver  Box."  As  a  play  with  a  story  it  is  crude  and 
unfinished;  as  what  is  sometimes  called  *'a  slice  of  life"  it  is  spoilt 
by  inattention  to  detail ;  for  instance,  the  parlourmaid  in  a  well-to-do 
household  is  made  to  talk  like  a  maid-of-all-work.  The  best  character 
of  the  piece  is  that  of  a  most  life-like  old  governess ;  played,  as  she  alone 
could  play  it,  by  Miss  Florence  Haydon. 

Of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  early  works  "The  Philanderer"  is  the  one 
which  shows  most  clearly  the  marks  of  time.  The  historical  plays 
stand  the  test  better.  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  and  Miss  Gertrude  Elliot 
are  so  obviously  fitted  for  the  title  parts  in  "CaBsar  and  Cleopatra,"  that 
their  success  was  almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  "  The  Devil's 
Disciple"  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  acting  was  not  quite  what 
Messrs.  Vedrenne  and  Barker  have  taught  us  to  expect.  Mr.  Matheson 
Lang,  as  "Dick  Dudgeon,"  was  too  much  the  conventional  hero  of 
melodrama.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  blame  him,  since  he  came 
straight  from  the  leading  rdle  in  Mr.  Hall  Oaine's  drama,  "The  Chris- 
tian " ;  but  he  should  have  studied  more  attentively  the  preface  to 
"Three  Plays  for  Puritans."  It  would  have  helped  him  to  bring  out 
the  fanatical  side  of  this  difficult  and  not  very  plausible  character. 
But  the  real  drawback  to  the  performance  was  the  rendering  of 
"Anthony  Anderson,"  the  minister.  He  is  described  in  the  text  as 
middle-aged,  capable,  and  dignified;  on  the  stage,  he  was  old,  fussy, 
and  almost  ridiculous.  The  effect  of  this  interpretation  was  most  dis- 
turbing; it  seemed  to  throw  the  whole  plot  out  of  gear.  One  scene 
only  was  unaffected  by  it ;  the  half-burlesque  court-martial,  which 
was  carried  through  to  admiration  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker  as  General 
Burgoyne. 

The  American  element  has  been  more  prominent  than  usual.  In 
April,  Mrs.  Madge  Carr  Cook  brought  to  Terry's  Theatre  a  dramatised 
version  of  Miss  Alice  Hegan  Rice's  story,  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch."  This  was  the  first  time  that  certain  Western  figures,  well- 
known  to  most  of  us  in  fiction,  had  been  seen  on  the  English  stage. 
They  were  so  much  appreciated  that  at  the  end  of  the  season  "  Mrs. 
Wiggs"  removed  to  the  Adclphi  Theatre,  and  continued  there  through- 
out the  autumn.  Other  visitors  were  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Miss 
Julia  Marlowe,  who  appeared  at  the  Waldorf  Theatre  in  a  decidedly 
ambitious  re|)ertoire  :  a  translation  of  Hauptmann's  "  Die  Versunkone 
Glocke,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  "Hamlet,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  and  one  or 
two  violently  romantic  modern  historical  dramas.  At  the  Aldwych 
Theatre  Mr.  Robert  Edeson  produced  "Strongheart,"  a  play  dealing 
with  life  at  an  American  University.  Some  of  the  scenes  were  unques- 
tionably original;  whether  they  were  also  true  to  life,  we  cannot  say. 
M.  Le  Bargy,  Ma<ianie  Jane  Gninier,  M.  Coquelin  anil  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  each  appeared  for  a  short  season  in  London,  but  without 
bringing  forward  any  striking  novelties.  An  interortting  foreign  visit, 
and  one  which  we  hop<5  may  bo  repeated,  was  that  of  the  Berlin 
Komische  Opera  Company,  who  gave  Offenbach's  "Tales  of  Hoffmann." 
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Miss  Horniman,  of  the  Irish  Theatre,  brought  over  a  characteristic 
selection  of  worlds  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Synge,  Mr.  Yeats  and  Lady  6re|{ory. 
There  was  some  excellent  acting,  especially  among  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
pany, though  we  could  have  wished  for  a  little  more  variety  in  their  pro- 
gramme ;  not  that  there  was  not  a  large  choice  of  plays,  but  that,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  one  play  seemed  to  be  so  exceedingly  like  another. 

Foremost  among  English  adaptations  of  foreign  drama  for  the 
year  is  "The  Thief"— M.  Henry  Bernstein's  "Le  Voleur,"  arranged 
by  Mr.  Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox,  and  given  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre, 
with  Mr.  George  Alexander  and  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  in  the  principal 
parts.  The  story,  if  not  exactly  pleasing,  has  great  dramatic  possibili- 
ties. A  wife,  who  adores  her  husband,  finds  that  she  cannot  keep  his 
affection  without  spending  more  than  she  can  afford  on  her  dress  and 
appearance;  she  falls  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt,  and  at  last  is  re- 
duced to  stealing  money  from  the  friend  in  whose  house  she  is  staying. 
The  conviction  of  "The  Thief"  by  her  husband,  and  her  attempts  to 
justify  herself  to  him  by  explaining  her  motives,  give  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity to  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  who  takes  the  very  fullest  advantage  of 
it  Her  acting  is  so  brilliant  that  it  would  ensure  the  success  of  a  far 
weaker  play  ;  it  does,  in  fact,  blind  the  audience  to  a  good  many  defects 
in  the  adaptation.  Mr.  Grordon  Lennox  was  scarcely  well  advised  in 
shifting  the  scene  to  England.  He  may  give  the  characters  English 
names,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  each  one  of  them  is  more 
or  less  a  French  type.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dialogue  might  have 
been  more  carefully  Anglicised  with  advantage ;  the  construction  of 
some  of  the  sentences  remains  absolutely  French.  Miss  Irene  Van- 
brugh triumphs  over  every  difficulty.  Mr.  Alexander  acts  with  some 
power  as  the  husband,  though  his  industrious  buoyancy,  in  the  earlier 
scenes,  is  a  little  fatiguing.  Mr.  Reginald  Owen,  a  young  actor  new  to 
London,  distinguishes  himself  in  the  part  of  a  very  un-English  youtb, 
who  is  suspected  of  the  theft. 

"  My  Wife,'*  an  English  version  of "  Mademoiselle  Josette,  ma  femrae," 
had  a  few  months'  life  at  the  Haymarket,  and  helped  to  make  the  re- 
putation of  Miss  Marie  L5hr.  Miss  Alexandra  Carlisle  is  another  rising 
actress;  she  played  charmingly,  as  the  Princess,  in  a  revival  of  Captain 
Marshall's  **A  Royal  Family"  at  the  Duke  of  York's.  There  is  no 
severer  test  of  a  play  than  its  revival  after  some  ton  or  fifteen  years; 
on  the  whole,  Captain  Marshall's  idyllic  comedy  emerged  with  greater 
success  than  some  more  ambitious  efforts.  Among  these  "  middle-aged  " 
revivals,  of  which  there  have  been  an  unusual  number,  were  "Clan- 
carty"  at  the  Lyric;  "Lady  Huntworth's  Experiment"  at  the 
Haymarket;  and  Oscar  Wilde's  "A  Woman  of  No  Importance"  at 
His  Majesty's,  with  Mr.  Tree,  Miss  Ellis  Jeffreys,  Miss  Marion  Terry, 
and  Miss  Viola  Tree  in  the  cast. 

A  few  individual  performances,  besides  those  already  mentioned 
which  stand  out  as  having  conspicuous  merit,  are  Miss  Marie  Tempest's 
in  **Tho  Truth,"  and  in  "Angela";  Miss  Ethel  Irvings  in  "Lady 
Frederick";  and  Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier's  in  "Brewster's  Millions." 
Unfortunately,  in  most  of  these  cases,  the  play  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  acting. 
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As  for  classic  drama,  the  year  1907  presents  almost  a  blank.  Mr. 
Tree's  production  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  was  rather  a  pageant  than 
a  play.  The  autumn  season,  during  which  His  Majesty's  Theatre  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Oscar  Asche,  was  more  satisfactory.  Mr.  Asche  began 
conscientiously  by  producing  "Attila,"  a  drama  in  blank  verse,  by 
Laurence  Binyon.  It  seems  impossible  for  modern  poetic  drama  to 
command  much  popularity  in  these  days.  Mr.  Binyon's  work  was 
above  the  average ;  but  in  a  very  few  weeks  it  was  succeeded  by  the 
revival  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  with  Miss  Lily  Brayton  as  Rosalind;  Mr. 
Henry  Ainley  as  Orlando ;  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  as  Jaques ;  and  Mr.  Courtice 
Pounds  as  Touchstone.  There  were  many  good  points  about  this  re- 
vival. Perhaps  the  best  was  the  high  standard  of  elocution  maintained 
by  all  the  characters;  saving  only  the  rustics,  who  over-acted  in  the 
traditional  manner.  With  this  exception,  all  the  subordinate  persons, 
no  less  than  the  principal  ones,  spoke  their  lines  clearly,  naturally,  and 
intelligently ;  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  monotonous  delivery  some- 
times to  be  heard  at  this  very,  theatre.  It  is  also  refreshing  to  see  an 
actor  who,  like  Mr.  Oscar  Asche,  treats  his  part  as  a  whole,  not  as  a 
series  of  isolated  speeches.  Others  may  have  the  same  intention, 
but  very  few  contrive  to  give  the  same  consistent  effect.  It  does  not 
follow  that  every  one  must  necessarily  agree  with  Mr.  Asche's  concep- 
tion of  a  particular  part;  and,  to  our  thinking,  his  Jaques  was  a  more 
uncouth  figure  that  Shakespeare  intended.  Miss  Lily  Brayton  was  not 
quite  at  her  best  as  Rosalind.  The  part  presents  immense  difficulties, 
and  though  she  avoided  the  more  obvious  pitfalls,  there  was  a  want  of 
spontaneity  about  her  rendering.  A  word  of  special  praise  should  be 
given  to  the  scenes  between  Orlando  and  Adam,  which  were  admirably 
played  by  both  actors,  without  a  touch  of  exaggeration  or  false  senti- 
ment. 

In  conclusion,  all  play-goers  will  wish  good  fortune  to  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude,  whose  new  theatre,  The  Playhouse,  was  inaugurated  on  January 
28, 1907.  The  opening  had  been  delayed  for  some  months,  owing  to  an 
accident  which  occurred  during  the  re-building.  The  first  performance 
included,  among  other  items,  a  prologue  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw. 

Eveline  C.  Godley. 

III.  MUSIC. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  past  the  hope  has  sprung  in  the  musician's 
breast  that  permanent  and  continuous  o|>era  in  English  would  ulti- 
mately be  forthcoming.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that  there  could  ever 
have  been  such  good  cause  for  the  hope  as  was  shown  in  1907  in  London, 
the  headquarters  of  opera  in  England.  For  during  that  year  there 
were  no  less  than  five  **  seasons"  in  the  metropolis  alone.  It  is  regret- 
able,  of  course,  that  the  first  of  these,  which  was  also  one  of  the  most 
artisti*'  in  recent  years,  was  a  disastrous  financial  failure;  but  no  en- 
thusiastic outsider  is  likely  to  forget  the  remarkable  performances  of 
**  l)io  MeiHtersinger"  with  Feinhals,  Hinckley  and  Bussard  ;  •*  Tristan  '* 
with  Van  Dyck  and  Litvinne  and  Marie  Brenia ;  "  Freischiitz,"  "Die 
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Verkaufte  Braut,*'  "  Die  Lustigen  Weiber  von  Windsor"  and  "Fidelio" 
which  marked  the  season  at  Covent  Garden  in  January,  when  Franz 
Schalk,  Eugene  Ysaye,  Leopold  Reichwein  and  Arthur  Nikisch  were 
the  conductors. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  so-called  *' grand"  season  opened,  on  April 
30,  with  the  first  cycle  of  "  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen "  under  Hans 
Richter,  who  directed  the  German  opera.  Among  those  who  appeared 
were  Ernst  Kraus  and  Fleischer-Edel,  Clarence  Whitehill,  Bechstein 
and  Ellen  Gulbranson.  A  superb  interpretation  of  *'  Die  Meistersinger  " 
likewise  marked  this  season,  Von  Rooy,  Carl  JOrn,  Frieda  Hempel, 
Kniipfer,  Bechstein  and  Geis  forming  one  of  the  most  brilliant  casts 
seen  in  this  opera  in  London.  Heinrich  Knote  as  Tannh&user,  Peter 
Cornelius  as  Lohengrin  and  Siegmund,  and  Emmy  Destinn  as  Senta, 
were  among  many  who  made  substantial  marks  on  the  season's  German 
opera.  In  June,  Ponchielli's  once  favourite  opera  '*  La  Gioconda  '*  was 
revived  after  a  very  prolonged  rest,  and  Catalani's  **  Die  Lorelei,"  which 
met  with  somewhat  doubtful  acceptance,  was  the  sole  novelty.  Melba, 
Caruso,  Bonci,  Scotti,  Donalda  also  sang  in  the  Italian  opera  and  Cam- 
panini,  Panizza  and  Pitt  were  the  conductors. 

After  the  summer  recess,  in  October,  that  is,  a  third  (Italian)  season 
was  opened,  and  brought  with  it  but  one  new  work,  Franchetti's 
"  Germania."  The  remainder  of  the  repertory  was  thoroughly  familiar. 
But  it  served  to  introduce  several  singers  new  to  London  in  Edith  de 
Lis,  Miranda,  an  Australian,  John  McCormack,  and  on  November  2 
Luisa  Tetrazzini.  The  immediate  and  phenomenal  success  of  the  last- 
named  high  soprano  reminded  the  older  frequenters  of  opera  of  the 
historical  Jenny«Lind  fever.  Never  in  recent  years  has  a  singer  created 
so  great  a  furore.  In  the  holiday  time  between  the  last-mentioned 
seasons,  the  Moody-Manners  Company  visited  the  Lyric  Theatre  and  also 
brought  forward  but  one  novelty  in  H.  L5hr's  **  Sarenna,"  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  accounted  a  success.  John  Coates  appeared  as  Lohen- 
grin, but  there  was  nothing  of  a  particularly  striking  nature  in  the  season. 
On  Boxing  Day  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  opened  at  Covent  Garden  and 
gave  some  admirable  performances  of  familiar  operas  ;  a  record  should 
be  made  of  the  beautiful  presentation  of  Offenbach's  **  Les  Contes 
d'Hoffman  "  under  Fritz  Cassirer  at  the  Adolphi  in  the  spring. 

Turning  now  to  concerts,  three  important  provincial  festivals  were 
held,  namely  (that  of  the  Three  Choirs)  at  Gloucester,  Cardiff  and  Leeds. 
At  the  first  named  the  programmes  were  composed  chiefiy  of  well- 
known  works,  those  of  British  origin  being  Elgar's  **  Apostles  "  and 
**  The  Kingdom"  (without  which  no  similar  function  nowadays  seems 
complete),  Hubert  Parry's  "The  I^ove  that  casteth  out  fear,"  and  Gran- 
ville Bantock's  new  cantata,  **  Christ  in  the  Wilderness."  At  Cardiff, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  there  were  no  less  than  eight  novelties  in  the 
scheme.  Of  these  pride  of  place  belongs  to  Hubert  Parry's  symphonic 
poem,  "  A  Vision  of  Life,"  a  composition  that  for  its  humanncss  deser\'es 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  long  list  of  the  Oxford  professor's  works. 
Arthur  Hervey'8  tone-poem,  "Summer,"  Hamilton  Harty's  "Ode  to  a 
Nightingale,"  Cowen's  "He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep,"  Brewer's  "Sir 
Patrick  Spens,"  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams's  brilliant  "Norfolk  Rhap- 
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Bodies/'  David  Evans's  "The  coming  of  Arthur,"  and  the  second  part  of 
Bantock's  "  Omar  Khayyam,"  were  one  and  all  performed.  In  friendly 
rivalry  Leeds  followed  with  six  new  works,  of  which  Stanford's  "Stabat 
Mater"  aroused  by  far  the  most  widespread  interest.  R.  Vaughan 
Williams  also  scored  a  success  with  his  setting  of  Walt  Whitman's 
"Toward  the  Unknown  Region,"  and  perhaps  a  record  should  be  made 
of  Bantock's  employment  in  his  serious  work,  "The  Sea  Wanderers," 
of  a  fog-horn,  a  very  modern  addition  to  the  orchestra.  A  great 
success,  too,  was  achieved  by  Rutland  Houghton's  clever  vocal  arrange- 
ments, and  Arthur  Somervell  and  Herbert  Brewer  were  also  represented. 
Thus  it  cannot  be  said  that  British  music  was  not  greatly  encouraged 
at  the  festivals. 

In  London  itself  the  concert-world  was  at  least  as  busy  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  Novelties  were  produced  to  an  almost  embarrassing 
extent,  and  concert  followed  concert  until  the  critics  became  so  be- 
wildered that  a  senior  member  of  the  fraternity  actually  drew  public 
attention  to  the  serious  amount  of  illness  from  nervous  disorders  among 
his  colleagues,  due  entirely  to  the  stress  of  too  much  music.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  prodigious  number  of  public  performancesi  it  is  doubtful  if 
their  quality  was  commensurate  with  their  quantity.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  present  is  the  age  of  splendid  technical  attainment,  but 
as  far  too  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  purely  mechanical  side  of  musical 
interpretation,  so  the  development  of  the  greater  artistic  qualities  and 
notably  of  temperament  suffers  accordinj^ly.  The  London  Philharmonic 
celebrated  its  ninety-fifth  birthday,  but  failed  to  satisfy  the  modern 
demands,  and  was  compelled  at  the  close  of  its  season  partially  to 
reorganise. 

As  if  coming  events  were  casting  their  shadows  the  opening 
concert  was  conducted  by  Edouard  Colonne  from  Paris,  though  the 
remaining  i)erforniances  were  once  again  in  F.  H.  Cowen's  charge. 
The  season  was  not  ear-marked  by  any  remarkable  addition  to  the 
country's  much  less  to  the  world's  music,  but  a  large  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal instrumental  and  vocal  soloists  appeared.  These  included  among 
the  former,  Sophie  Menter,  Teresa  Carrerlo,  Johann  Stockmarr,  Lady 
Hallo,  MiKcha  Elman,  de  Pachmann,  and  among  the  latter  Marie  Brema, 
Clara  Butt,  Amy  Castles,  Felix  Senius  and  Rumford.  At  the  close  of 
the  Philharmonic  season  the  necessity  was  felt  for  an  attempt  at  some 
rejuvenation  of  the  machinery  which  had,  its  seems,  become  a  little 
antiquated  in  its  capacity  for  attraction.  And  in  consequence,  though 
Dr.  Cowen,  who  had  laboured  long  on  its  behalf,  was  left  still  in  supreme 
charge,  Nikisch,  Richter  and  Henry  J.  Wood  were  with  him  appointed 
conductors  of  the  concerts  in  the  ninety-sixth  season. 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra  under  various  conductors  gave  a 
number  of  i>erformances  of  the  highest  class.  Chief  among  their  con- 
certs was  that  which  they  volunteered  in  honour  of  Hans  Richter,  com- 
memorating his  thirty  years'  work  in  England.  Two  concerts  were 
directed  by  the  Russian  Wassili  Safonoff,  who  uses  no  baton,  but  his 
hands  only,  and  a  new  violin  suite  by  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  was  produced 
under  their  auspices.  Henry  Wood's  Queen's  Hall  Orehestia  gave  its 
usual  number  of  symphony  concerts  likewise  at  which  one  or  t>vo  of  the 
soloists  were  Friti  Kreisler,  Buhiig,  CarreSo  and  Pugno. 
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Educationally,  of  more  value  than  any  of  these  were  the  Promenade 
Concerts,  of  which  again  Henry  Wood  was  in  charge.  Indeed  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  encouragement  of  native 
creative  as  well  as  interpretative  talent  and  of  the  development  of  an 
audience  these  concerts  easily  take  pride  of  place  in  London.  B^in- 
ning  on  August  17,  the  Promenades  lasted  ten  weeks.  A  feature  of 
them  worthy  of  note  as  showing  the  aforesaid  development  was  the 
production  to  crowded  houses  of  Beethoven's  nine  symphonies  and 
pianoforte  concertos  in  chronological  order.  No  less  than  eighteen 
novelties  by  British  composers  were  accorded  a  hearing,  of  which  record 
should  be  made  of  Frederick  Austin's  rhapsody  **  Spring,"  Frederick 
Delius's  "Pianoforte  Concerto,"  Quilter's  ** Serenade"  and  Harty's 
**  Comedy  "  overture.  Later  in  the  year  the  name  of  Delius  came  much 
before  the  public,  a  somewhat  belated  recognition  in  his  native  land  of  a 
Bradford  musician  whose  name  is  entirely  familiar  in  German  and 
French  musical  circles.  On  May  1,  Sir  Charles  Sant ley's  Jubilee  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Albert  Hall,  and  subsequently  a  cheque  was  presented  to 
him  for  2,160/.  London  was  visited  during  the  year  by  the  magnificent 
choir  of  students  from  Upsala  University,  and  as  if  to  show  to  metro- 
politans how  poor  is  their  own  choral  singing  the  Blackpool  Glee  and 
Madrigal  Society,  conducted  by  Herbert  Whittaker,  gave  a  concert  at 
Queen's  Hall  on  March  6,  and  visits  were  received  from  the  Leeds 
Philharmonic  and  Sheffield  Festival  Choirs. 

Young  England  was  again  to  the  fore  in  town  in  the  persons  of 
Joseph  Holbrooke  and  Thomas  Dunhill,  each  of  whom  organised  serial 
concerts  of  Chamber  music  mostly  of  British  origin.  In  the  summer 
there  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  a  so-called  festival  performance  of 
**  Elijah"  under  Cowen's  direction,  with  Agnes  Nicholls,  Ada  Crossley, 
Ben  Davies,  and  Charles  Santley  as  soloists,  and  subsequently  the 
Tonic  Sol-Fa  Association  celebrated  its  jubilee. 

Arthur  Fagge  and  his  London  Choral  Society  added  one  more  season 
to  their  r^/c,  but  owing  to  some  malevolent  fortune  they  scored  but 
very  small  success  with  the  new  works  they  produced,  of  which  Enrico 
Bossi's  *'  Paradise  Lost  "  was  the  most  important  in  point  of  size.  The 
Royal  Choral  Society  under  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  and  such  societies  as 
the  Bach  Choir,  the  Mozart,  Handel,  Royal  Amateur  and  Stock  Ex- 
change Orchestral,  and  the  excellent  Oriana  and  Magpie  Madrigal 
Societies  all  accomplished  a  sound  year's  work  in  London. 

Of  course  there  was  no  end  to  the  visits  of  foreign  musicians.  Chief 
perhaps  among  them  must  be  placed  those  of  the  Joachim  quartet, 
albeit  their  concerts,  announced  for  April,  had  to  be  postponed  till 
June,  when  owing  to  Joachim's  ill-health,  Carl  Halir  took  his  place. 
Of  **  home  "  quartets  who  gave  performances  were  the  Wessely,  Walenn, 
Petherick,  Brodsky  (Manchester)  and  Hanibourg  (new)  Associations. 

Already  a  number  of  distinguished  foreigners  have  been  mentioned 
among  the  English  visitors  of  the  year.  But  no  record  would  be  com- 
plete that  did  not  include  the  names  of  such  singers  as  Julia  Culp, 
Tilly  Coenen,  Elena  Gerhardt  (who  scored  an  immediate,  unusual  and 
emphatic  success  at  her  dfhdt  here  with  Arthur  Nikisch  as  pianoforte 
accompanist  in  April),  Hdli^ne  Staegemann,  Sven  Scholander,  a  lutenist 
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and  singer  of  rare  accomplishment ;  or  violinists  as  Audrey  Richard- 
son, Voorzanger,  Adolf  Rebner,  Szigeti,  Antonietti,  Von  Vecsey  (grown 
out  of  the  prodigy  state),  Worth,  Kubelik,  and  Macmillen  ;  or  pianists, 
Paderewski,  who  returned  after  a  prolonged  absence  in  June,  Seguel, 
Ohaminade,  Galston,  Breitner,  Sapellnikoff,  Godowsky,  Sauer,  and  Pintel. 
Conductors,  too,  were  numerous  and,  as  events  proved,  clever.  Thus 
Max  Fiedler,  who  created  a  profound  impression  in  June,  Birnbaum, 
and  Emil  Mlynarski  (better  known  previously  as  a  violinist)  were  all 
welcomed  warmly,  and  a  record  should  be  made  of  the  visit  of  Charles 
Harriss,  who  has  worked  so  well  for  Canadian  music. 

Death  was  busy  among  musicians  as  among  others,  and  though  no 
great  creative  artist  died,  the  loss  of  Edvard  Grieg  was  a  very  real  one. 
No  composer  since  Mendelssohn  had  become  so  much  a  household 
word  in  his  music  as  the  Norwegian  master,  who,  if  the  epithet  **  great  " 
can  hardly  be  applied  to  him,  was  yet  a  most  important  factor  in 
national  music.  The  musical  world,  too,  is  the  poorer  by  the  death  of 
Joseph  Joachim,  a  violinist  who  though  long  past  the  zenith  of  his 
ability,  was  yet  one  of  the  pre-eminent  players,  and  in  point  of  style 
remained  to  the  last  a  type  of  all  that  is  noble  and  distinguished. 

Robin  H.  Legob. 
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EMINENT  PERSONS   DECEASED  IN    1907. 


JANUARY. 


Qaeen  Mary  of  Hanover.  —  Queen 
Mary  of  Hi,QOver  died  at  Gmunden  on 
January  9,  aged  88.  By  birth  a 
Princess  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  she  was 
b.  on  April  14,  1818,  and  m.  Prince 
George,  aftarwards  the  last  reigning 
King  of  Hanover,  on  February  18, 1843. 
A  devoted  wife,  she  bore  with  great 
fortitude  the  calamities  that  befel  the 
King,  in  the  loss  both  of  his  sight  and 
of  his  kingdom,  but  she  was  credited 
with  discouraging  any  rapprochement 
between  him  and  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment. For  the  thirty  years  between 
his  death  and  her  own  she  lived  in 
retirement,  occasionally,  however, 
visiting  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and 
Copenhagen. 

The  Shall  of  Persia. — Muzaffer-ed- 
Din,  Shah  of  Persia,  died  on  January 
9  at  Teheran.  He  was  b.  in  March, 
1853,  declared  heir-apparent  in  1858, 
and  held  the  usual  post  of  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  the  Governor-Generalship 
of  Azerbaijan.  Succeeding  to  the 
throne  on  his  father's  assassination  in 
1896,  he  began  well  by  announcing 
that  public  offices  and  honours  would 
thenceforward  be  granted  for  merit 
only,  and  shortly  afterwards  that  he 
would  be  his  own  Grand  Vizier;  but 
in  1898,  after  the  breakdown  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  British  Government 
for  a  loan  secured  on  the  Southern 
Persian  Customs,  ho  turned  to  Russia, 
whoso  Government  readily  lent  him 
2,250,000/.,  receiving  in  return  a  num- 
ber of  concessions  which  made  Russian 
influence  supreme  in  Northern  Persia. 
Meanwhile,  however,  he  visited  both 
St.  Petersburg  (1901,  1902)  and  Eng- 
land (1902),  and  was  invested  with  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  by  a  special  mission 


in  1903.  But  the  increasing  closeness 
of  his  relations  with  Russia  caused  the 
declaration  of  Lord  Lansdownein  May, 
1903,  that  Great  Britain,  having  made 
the  Persian  Gulf  accessible  to  com- 
merce and  secured  two-thirds  of  the 
trade  of  Persia,  would  regard  the 
establishment  of  a  naval  base  there  as 
a  menace  to  her  interests;  and  this 
was  followed  up  by  the  visit  of  Lord 
Curzon,  Viceroy  of  Indii,  to  the  Gulf 
ports  in  the  autumn.  Meanwhile,  the 
Shah's  extravagance  sot  up  much  dis- 
affection and  disorder,  culminating  in 
1905  in  a  demonstration  at  Teheran 
which  led  to  the  proclamation  of  a 
Constitution  and  the  summoning  of 
the  first  Persian  Parliament.  The 
Shah's  health  had  long  been  failing, 
and  he  died  after  several  months' 
severe  illness. 

Lord  Field.— William  Ventris  Field, 
first  Baron  Field  of  Bakeham  and 
sometime  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon  Pleas,  died  at  Bognor  on  January 
23,  aged  93.  Beginning  life  as  a 
solicitor,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  in 
1850,  joining  first  the  Western  and 
afterwards  the  Midland  Circuit,  be- 
came a  Q.C.  in  1861,  and  was  raised  to 
the  Bench  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
1875.  Though  not  conspicuous  as  an 
advocate,  he  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
I  cellent  and  practical  lawyer  and  man 
,  of  business.  Owing  to  physical  in- 
,  firmity  and  deafuess  he  resigned  in 
1890,  and  was  then  raised  to  the  peer- 
age, but  sat  as  a  Law  Lord  until  the 
middle  of  1893.  He  was  a  Bencher  of 
the  Inner  Temple.  He  m.  in  1864 
Louisa,  dau.  of  John  Smith,  but  she 
died  in  1880  without  issue,  and  the 
title  became  extinct  at  his  death. 
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Sir  James  FergiiMon. — Sir  James 
Fergafi8on,Under-Seoretar7  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  afterwards  Postmaster- 
General  in  the  Conservative  Ministry 
of  1886-92,  perished  in  the  earth- 
quake at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  Janu- 
ary 14.  The  sixth  baronet,  he  was 
b.  in  1882,  was  educated  at  Rugby  and 
University  College,  Oxford,  succeeded 
1851,  and  served  in  the  Grenadier 
Guards  throughout  the  Crimean  War, 
retiring  in  1856.  He  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Ayrshire  in  1854,  lost  the  seat  in 
1857,  but  was  again  elected  to  it  in 
1859  and  held  it  till  his  resignation  in 
1868  on  being  appointed  Governor  of 
South  Australia.  Meanwhile  ho  had 
held  office  as  Under-Secretary  succes- 
nvely  for  India  and  the  Home  Depart- 
ment in  Lord  Derby's  Ministry.  He 
wae  Governor  of  New  Zealand  from 
1878  to  1875,  and  after  being  out  of 
political  life  from  that  year  to  1880,  be- 
came Lieut.-Governor  of  Bombay  from 
1880  to  1885.  He  was  returned  in 
November,  1885,  for  North-East  Man- 
chester, and  held  the  seao  till  his  de- 
feat by  Mr.  Clynes  (Labour)  in  January, 
1906.  He  was  a  director  of  numerous 
great  railway  and  steamship  companies, 
and  an  excellent  man  of  business.  He 
m.  (1)  ill  1859  Lady  Edith  Ramsay, 
dau.  of  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  who  died 
1871 ;  (2)  1873,  Olive,  dau.  of  John  H. 
Richman  of  South  Australia,  who  died 
1882;  (3)  1893,  Isabella,  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Twysden  and  widow  of  C.  H. 
Hoare.  Succeeded  by  his  s..  Colonel 
Charles  Fergusson,  M.V.O.,  D.S.O., 
Grenadier  Guards,  b.  1865.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  another  son  and  two 
daughters,  and  by  his  second  two  sons. 

General  Lord  Alexander  RaeeeU,  the 

youngest  s.  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bod- 
ford  and  brother  of  the  first  Earl 
Russell,  died  on  January  10.  He  was 
b.  December  16,  1821.  and  joined  the 
Rifie  Brigade  in  July  11,  ISS9.  After 
some  service  in  the  Kaffir  War  in 
South  Africa  and  in  other  Colonies, 
he  was  ordered  to  the  Crimea,  where 
he  commanded  the  1st  battalion  Rifie 
Brigade;  went  out  with  this  battalion 
to  Canada  during  the  crisis  following 
the  Trent  affair  in  1861-2.  and  served 
in  the  Dominion  until  1870;  and  after 
holding  variouri  posts  in  England,  com- 
manded the  British  troops  in  Canada 
from  1H83  to  1888  at  Halifax.  He  was 
created  C.B.  in  1887,  K.C.B.  in  1903, 
and  G.C.B.  in  1905,  and  was  Colonel 
Commandant  of  the  Rifie  Brigade. 

Sir  Michael  Porter.  — Sir  Michael 
Foster,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  of 
the  British  Association  in  1899,  died 


suddenly  in  London  on  January  29, 
aged  70.  The  s.  of  a  medical  practi- 
tioner at  Huntingdon,  he  was  educated 
locally  and  at  University  College,  Lon- 
don, practised  in  his  native  place,  and 
became  teacher  of  practical  physiology 
in  University  College,  London,  in  1867, 
and  Professor  in  1869.  In  1870  he 
became  Prselector  of  Physiology  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1883 
first  Professor  of  that  science  at  the 
University,  where  he  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  development  of  biological 
studies.  He  was  a  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  from  1881  to  1^03.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Tuberculosis.  He  succeeded 
Lord  Avebury  as  Unionist  M.P.  for 
London  University  in  1900,  but  in 
1903  became  a  Liberal,  taking  a  vote 
by  postcard  from  his  constituents  on 
the  question  of  resigning  his  seat, 
which  resu  1  ted  in  a  negative.  He  spoke 
only  on  scientific  subjects  in  the  House, 
and  always  commanded  attention.  He 
was  an  admirable  teacher  and  a  writer 
of  scientific  books  of  high  importance, 
notably  a  **  Text-book  of  Physiology " 
and  **  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Phy- 
siology." He  'was  the  founder  and 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Physiology, 

Dr.  Haig  Brown. — The  Rev.  William 
Haig  Browu,  LL  D.,  Master  of  the 
Charterhouse,  died  there  on  January 
11,  aged  83.  Educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital  and  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  second  in  the  Classical 
Tripos  in  1846,  and  became  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  his  College  in  1849.  In  1857 
he  became  Head  Master  of  Kensington 
School,  in  1863  of  Charterhouse  School, 
with  whose  history  he  was  thenceforth 
identified.  Its  move  from  London  to 
Godalming  (despite  much  opposition) 
was  due  to  his  initiative,  and,  as  the 
Athenaum  said  in  recording  his  death, 
**  his  love  of  Charterhouse  in  every  de- 
tail was  the  strong  passion  of  his  life." 
According  to  the  same  authority  he  had 
**a  gift  of  humour  rare  among  peda- 


gogues 


He  was  made  Master  of  the 


Charterhouse  in  1897.  He  was  a  good 
French  scholar,  an  Officier  de  Tlnstruc- 
tion  Publique,  an  excellent  athlete, 
and  a  man  of  wide  tastes  and  sym- 

Sathies.     He  married  in  1857,  Annie, 
au.  of  the  liev.  E.  Rowsell,  and  left  a 
large  family. 

Principal  Story.  —  The  Very  Rev. 
Robert  Herbert  Story,  Principal  of 
Gla-sgow  University,  died  in  that  city  on 
January  13.  The  s.  of  a  minister,  he 
was  b.  in  Dumbartonshire  in  1846, 
and  educated  at  Bdinburgh,  St. 
Andrew.4,  and  Heido\betg»  <knd  after 
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parochial  work,  both  in  Canada  and  in 
his  father*a  parish  of  Roseneath,  he 
became  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory at  Glasgow,  Queen's  Chaplain, 
and  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1886  He  was  Moderator  of  the  As- 
sembly in  1894,  and  in  1838  succeeded 
Principal  Caird  at  Glasgow.  Among 
his  works  was  one  on  "  The  Apostolic 
Ministry  in  the  Scottish  Church" 
(1897). 

The  Ray.  John  Oilwon  P&ton. — The 
death  of  the  Rev.  John  Gibson  Paton, 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
famous  missionary  to  the  New  Heb- 
rides, aged  82  year-t,  was  announced 
from  Melbourne,  Australia,  on  January 
28.  B.  at  Kirkmahoe,  near  Dumfries, 
May  24,  1824,  the  s.  of  a  stocking 
weaver,  he  worked  for  a  time  at  his 
father's  trade,  but  being  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  missionary  work,  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  Glasgow  as 
district  visitor,  supplemented  his  edu- 
cation at  the  Reformed  Church  Normal 
Seminary,  and  worked  in  Glasgow  as 
a  City  missionary  from  1847  to  1856. 
In  that  year  his  Church  called  for  a 


missionary  to  join  the  Rev.  John  IngUs, 
settled  since  1852  at  Aneityum,  the 
southernmost  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
He  volunteered,  and  eventually  landed 
in  the  island,  August  30,  IhSS.  On 
November  5,  of  that  year,  he  and  his 
young  wife  (who  died  in  the  following 
March),  settled  in  Tanna,  an  absolutely 
savage  and  cannibal  island,  of  whota 
language  he  knew  no  word.  He  lived 
there  for  four  years,  in  constant  peril 
of  death  and  facing  continuons  opposi- 
tion from  natives  and  traders,  learnt 
the  language,  reduced  it  to  writing, 
and  printed  a  book  in  it  with  his  own 
hands:  but  was  driven  out  in  1862. 
After  a  long  missionary  tour  in  Australia 
and  Great  Britain  and  a  second  mar- 
riage he  settled  on  the  island  of  Aniwa 
in  1866,  at  a  very  critical  time,  and 
laboured  there  for  eighteen  years, 
printing  books  in  Aniwan  and  Erro- 
mangan,  and  learning,  he  says,  to 
think  habitually  in  Aniwan.  In  1884 
and  subsequently  he  undertook  exten- 
sive missionary  tours  and  raised  large 
sums  for  the  New  Hebrides  mission. 
Few  modern  missionaries  have  faced 
greater  obstacles  and  triumphed  over 
them  so  thoroughly. 


On  the  1st,  aged  91,  the  Yen.  Charles  Barney,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Kingston- 
on-Thames  from  1879  to  1904,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's,  Surbiton,  from  1870  to 
1904.  He  was  a  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Bumey,  author  of  the  *'  History  of  Music,'* 
and  a  great-nephew  of  Fanny  Bumey  (Madame  d'Arblay).  On  the  1st,  aged  96, 
Sir  William  Pearse  Howland,  K.C.M.O.,  a  native  of  New  York  State ;  a  member 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  a  Minister  before  confederation,  and  of  the  first 
Federal  Parliament;  Lieut.-Govemor  of  Ontario  from  1868  to  1878.  On 
the  2nd,  aged  79,  Mr.  Alfted  niingworth.  Liberal  M.P.  for  Knaresborough  from 
1868  to  1874,  for  Bradford  from  1880  to  1885,  and  for  the  western  division  of  that 
city  from  1885  to  1895,  and  a  Deputy  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  a  strong  Nonconformist  and  an  old-fashioned  Individaalist 
Liberal,  condemning  the  Education  Bill  of  1870  and  opposing  Mr.  Forster's  re- 
election for  Bradford  in  1874.  M.  1866,  Margaret,  dau  of  Sir  Isaac  Holden.  On 
the  2nd,  aged  69,  Sir  Rodney  Stuart  Riddell,  fourth  baronet.  Had  served  with 
the  70th  Regiment  in  the  New  Zealand  War  of  1863-5,  in  the  Afghan  War  of 
1878-9,  and  in  the  Soudan  Expedition,  1885.  Unmarried  ;  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
On  the  2nd,  at  Vienna,  Otto  Benndorf,  Professor  of  Classical  Archaeology  in 
Vienna  University.  On  the  8rd,  aged  74,  Ck>lonel  Leonard  Douglas  Hay  Corrto, 
formerly  of  the  19th  Regiment.  Had  served  in  the  Crimea,  but  joined  the 
United  States  Army  in  1861,  and  served  in  the  War  of  Secession  as  Colonel  of 
the  IdSrd  N.Y.  Regiment.  On  the  Srd,  aged  85,  Charlotte,  dau.  of  C.  G.  Wynne, 
long  M.P.  for  Carnarvon  County,  and  widow  of  John  Robert  Oodley,  founder 
of  the  Canterbury  province  of  New  Zealand.  On  the  Srd,  aged  50,  Emost 
Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York  State,  sometime  American  Judge  of  the  Interna- 
tional Tribunal  of  First  Instance  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  a  social  reformer  in 
his  native  State  on  Tolstoyan  lines.  On  the  4th,  Colonel  Robert  Henry  Canon 
Drory-ItOwe,  Grenadier  Guards.  Had  servei  with  the  74th  Highlanders  in  the 
Kaffir  War  of  1851-3,  throughout  the  siege  of  Delhi  and  in  the  China  War  of 
1860-1.  On  the  5th,  aged  83.  General  Sir  Henry  Perclval  De  Bathe,  K.C.B.,  fourth 
baronet;  a  page  at  Queen  Victoria's  coronation,  and  had  served  in  the  Crimean 
War,  and  commanded  ihe  Northern  District  from  1874  to  1878,  retiring  in 
1883  as  Colonel  of  the  Shropshire  Light  Infantry.  M.  1870,  Charlotte,  dau.  of 
William  Clare;  succeeded  by  his  s.  b.  1871.  On  the  5th.  aged  80,  the  Right  Ray. 
John  Shaw  Bordon,  Bishop  of  Victoria,  Hongkong,  from  1874  to  1895,  an  i  for  fifty 
yearrta Church  Missionary  Society  missionary  in  China;  an  accom pi ishi'd Chinese 
scholar.    On  the  5th,  aged  43,  Lloat.-Colotttl  Harry  King  Stewart,  O.M.a.,  some- 
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time  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders,  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Reserve  of 
Offioers  and  a  King's  Messenger ;  had  served  in  the  Soudan  Campaign  of  1884-5, 
and  with  the  South  African  Light  Horse  in  the  Boer  War  of  1899-1902.  On  the 
5th,  the  R^y.  David  Rowlands,  Principal  and  Professor  of  the  Brecon  Ck>ngre- 
gational  Memorial  College,  and  an  accompliBhed  Welsh  scholar  and  poet.  On 
the  5th,  aged  65,  Sir  John  CUeyne,  K.C.,  Procurator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
Sheriff  of  Renfrew  and  Bute,  and  from  1890  to  1893  Chairman  of  the  Scottish 
Boundary  Commission.  On  the  6th,  ProfOBSor  Ernest  Desire  Olasson,  Dean  of 
the  Paris  Law  Faculty,  member  of  the  Institute,  an  authority  on  Roman  Law. 
On  the  6th,  aged  51,  W.  W.  Read,  a  famous  Surrey  cricketer  from  1878  to  1897  and 
one  of  the  two  best  batsmen  of  his  period.  On  the  6th,  aged  71,  while  performing 
Divine  Service,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Le  Bauf,  Rector  of  the  famous  Abbey 
Church  of  Croyland,  Lincolnshire,  and  an  active  promoter  of  its  res'.oration.  On 
the  7th,  aged  83,  the  Rev.  William  Stanford  Orignon,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Head  Master  of  Felstead  School  from  1855  to  1875;  increased  its  numbers  from 
50  to  220,  brought  about  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  and  raised  it  to  public 
school  level,  starting  incidentally  the  first  public  school  cadet  corps;  dismissed 
in  1875  owing  to  differences  with  the  school  trustees ;  afterwards  took  pupils  for 
many  years ;  an  enthusiastic  teacher  and  great  Head  Master.  On  the  8th,  aged 
65,  Ck>melliu  O'Solliyan  F.R.S.,  a  scientific  authority  on  brewing.  On  the  8th, 
from  a  bicycle  accident,  aged  75,  Henry  Wilson,  M.A.,  St.  Catharine's  College, 
C  im bridge,  a  man  of  various  learning  and  one  of  the  last  of  the  old-fashioned  In- 
dividualists in  economics  and  politics.  On  the  8th,  aged  about  60,  the  Rev.  John 
BUnch,  sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  for  thirty-eight 
years  assistant  master  at  Sherborne  School.  On  the  8th,  aged  65,  Daniel 
Coossirat,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  at  MacQill  University, 
Montreal,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  a  Protestant  pastor.  On  the  9th,  aged  58, 
Bdwin  Roscoe  Mullins,  a  sculptor  of  considerable  popularity  and  distinction.  On 
the  10th,  Lient. -Colonel  the  Hon.  Wenman  Clarence  Coke,  brother  of  the  2nd  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  M.P.  for  Ea^t  Norfolk  from  1858  to  1865.  He  had  served  with 
distinction  with  the  Scots  Guards  in  the  Crimea.  On  the  11th,  Charles  Correll 
Colby,  a  Minister  under  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  1889  and  one  of  the  earlier  Pro- 
tectionist leaders  in  Canada.  On  the  12th,  the  Hon.  Sir  J.  F.  Oarrick,  K.C.M.O., 
Agent-Qeneral  for  Queensland  from  1884  to  1888  and  1890  to  1895,  and  pre- 
viously Attorney-General,  Colonial-Treasurer,  and  Postmaster-General  in  the 
Colony.  On  the  13th,  aged  91,  Captain  Lewis  de  Teissier  Freyost,  R.N.  (retired). 
He  had  been  nearly  eighty  years  in  the  Navy,  and  won  distinction  on  the  Syrian 
coast  and  in  suppressing  the  West  African  slave  trade.  On  the  13th,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lyttelton,  widow  of  the  liev.  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Lyttelton,  sometime  head  of  Sel- 
wyn  College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  suffragan  Bishop  of  Southampton.  She 
was  a  considerable  literary  critic.  On  the  14th,  aged  67,  Wilhelm  vonHartel,  Fh.D., 
sometime  Professor  in  the  University  of  Vienna  and  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Library,  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Korber  Cabinet  of  1900  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  Austrian  classical  philologists.  On  the  15th,  aged  89,  Viscount  de 
Cabo  Frio,  Director-General  of  the  Brazilian  Foreign  Office  since  1865,  and  pre- 
viously in  the  Brazilian  diplomatic  service.  On  the  15th,  aged  85,  Frofeesor 
Smile  Lonis  Bnmouf,  cousin  of  a  famous  philologist,  sometime  director  of  the 
French  School  at  Athens,  and  author  of  a  "  Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Grecque" 
and  other  learned  works.  After  the  Coup  d  Etat  he  refused  to  sign  the  address  of 
congratulation  to  Napoleon.  About  the  15th,  Burkhard  Wilhelm  Leist,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Jena,  and  an  authority  on  Roman  Law.  On  the  16th,  aged 
64,  Alfjred  Shaw,  a  celebrated  professional  cricketer  and  famous  slow  bowler,  who 
had  been  for  twenty-four  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  Nottingham  county 
eleven.  "  Few  cricketers,"  said  The  Times  in  its  obituary  notice,  *'  have  had  so 
long,  so  varied,  or  so  successful  a  career."  On  the  18th,  at  Cairo,  aged  nearly 
74,  the  ReT.  Charles  Henry  Batcher,  D.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of  Durham  University, 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Shanghai  from  1876  to  18a3.  and  Chaplain  of  All  Saints, 
Cairo,  from  lS8d  to  his  death.  On  the  18th,  aged  51,  Sir  Archibald  Lennox 
Milliken  Napier,  of  Napier,  tenth  baronet,  sometime  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  M. 
(1)  1880,  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  T.  Fairbaim,  Bart. ;  divorced  1903;  (2)  1904,  Charlotte, 
dau.  of  H.  W.  Austin,  Chief  Justice  of  Jamaica;  succeeded  by  his  s.  On  the 
18th,  aged  91,  Hme.  de  Montholon-S^monville,  Dowager  Countess  de  la  P^rouse  de 
Bonfils,  dau.  of  General  Montholon,  the  friend  of  Napoleon  and  a  companion  of 
his  oxile.  and  herself  a  native  of  St.  Helena.  On  the  19th,  aged  76,  the  Ri^ht 
Rev.  Thomas  Bnnbury,  Bishop  of  Limerick.  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe  in  the  Irish 
Proie;itant  Church  since  IH'.K),  and  Dean  of  Limerick  from  1872  to  that  year. 
On  the  19th,  Oeorrian*.  Viseonntess  Cross,  dau.  of  Thomas  Lyon,  of  Appleton 
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Hall,  Oheshire.     She  m.  Viscount  (then  Mr.)  Gross  in  1852.     On  the  19th,  aged 
78,  Lleut.-Colonel  David  La  Touche  Oolthant,  formerly  25th  Foot  and  M.P.  for 
County  Cork  from  1879  to  1885 ;  he  had  served  in  the  Crimea.    On  the  19th, 
aged  76,  Colonel  Lenox  PrendergfaBt,  J.P.,  formerly  Scots  Greys ;  he  had  served  in 
the  Crimea  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  London  School  Board.     On  the  19th, 
aged  76,  tbe  Rev.  Woolmore  Wigram,  Hon.  Canon  of  St.  Albans,  and  an  authority 
on  campanology.    On   the  19th,  aged  88,  Signer  Oiaseppe  Saraooo,  ez-Prime 
Minister  and  Senator  of  the  Italian   Kingdom;    Minister  of  Finance  1864,  of 
Public  Works  under  Depretis  (1897)  and  under  Crispi  (1887-91  and  1894-7),  and 
President  of  the  Senate  1S98-1905 ;  Prime  Minister  1900-1  between  the  PeUoox 
and  Zanardelli  Ministries;  a  sound  and  careful  financier.     On  the  20tli,  aged 
64,  Hiss  Agnes  Mary  Gierke,  hon.  member  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  author  of 
**A  History  of  Astronomy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  **  Problems  of  Astro- 
physics," and  other  learned  astronomical  works.    Had  also  written  the  biography 
of  the  Herschels  and  a  work  on  Homer ;  a  Roman  Catholic.     On  the  20th,  at 
Umballa,  aged  48,  Oolonel  F.  H.  McSwiney,  C.B.,  D.8.O.,  commanding  a  brigade  of 
the  3rd  (Lahore)  Division ;  had  served  with  distinction  in  Afghanistan,  Burmah, 
and  the  Tirah  Campaign,  and  on  the  Pamir  Boundary  Commission.    About  the 
20th,  Dr.  Paul  Mobins,  a  high  German  authority  on  nervous  disease  and  the 
author  of  a  much-canvassed  work  on  Nietzsche,  Schopenhauer  and  Rousseau 
from  a  pathological  standpoint.     About  the  20th,  aged  67,  Dr.  &nile  JaTal,  an 
eminent   French  opthalmologist.     On  the  21st,  agod  85,  B.  Fletcher  Robinson, 
editor  of  the  World  newspaper  and  previously  of   Vanity^  Fair.    On  the  22nd, 
aged  84,  Sir  Mylles  Cave-Browne-Cave,  eleventh  baronet,  of  Stanford,  Northants; 
m.  Isabella,  dau.  of  John  Taylor ;  succeeded  by  his  s.     On  the  22nd,  aged  58, 
Sir  Montagu  Richard  Chapman,  of  Killua  Castle,  Westmeath,  sixth  baronet ;  m. 
1894,  Caroline,  dau.  of  William  Chapman  ;  succeeded  by  his  brother.     On  the 
22nd,   aged  66,  Sir    Francis   Evans,  K.C.M.O.,  first   baronet,   Liberal   M.P.   for 
Southampton  from  1888  to  1900,  with  a  short  interval,  and  for  Maidstone  from 
1900  to  1906 ;  member  of  an  Anglo-American  banking  firm  and  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  Union  and  afterwards  the  Union-Castle  (Cape  mail)  steamships; 
British  Commissioner  in  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  dispute,  1892.     M.  1972, 
Marie,  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Stevens,  sometime  Attorney-Qeneral  of   New 
York  State ;  succeeded  by  his  s.     Created  baronet  1902.     On  the  24th,  murdered 
at  his  offices  in   Westbourne   Qrove  (p.   3),  aged  65,  William   Whiteley,   the 
**  Universal  Provider."     A  Yorkshireman  by  birth,  he  began  life  as  a  draper's 
assistant  and  set  up  in  business  in  Westbourne  Grove  in  1863.     Eventually  he 
employed  6,000  hands,  and  his  premises  in  Westbourne  Grove,  in  spite  of  repeated 
and  disastrous  fires,  covered  some  fourteen  acres.     Ho  left  about  1,000,000/.  fur 
homes  for  the  aged  poor.    On  the  24th,  Russell  Alexander  Alger,  United  States 
Senator  from  Michigan  since  1902,  Governor  of  Michigan  from  1885  to  1887,  and 
Secretary  of  War  from  1897  to  1899,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  the 
attacks  on  his  management  of  the  Department  during  the  Spanish -American 
War.     He  h&ul,  however,  been  exonerated  from  blame  after  an  inquiry.     Had 
worked  on  a  farm  and  as  a  teacher,  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  timber  trside,  and  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War  in  which  he  was  wounded  severely  and 
whence  he  emerged  as  Major-General.     On  the  25th,  aged  52,  Admiral  JoM  Karia 
Beranger,  frequently  Minister  of  Marine  in  the  Spanish  Government.     Had  co- 
operated with  Prim  and  Serrano  during  the   Revolution,  and   was  afterwards 
Minister  both  under  Amadeo  and  Alfonso  XII.     On   the   25th,  aged  57,  Rear- 
Admiral  Alvin  Coote  Corry,  Admiral-Superintendent  of  Chatham  Dockyard.     Had 
served  against  the  Fenian  invasion  of  Canada,  in  the  Eg^'ptian  War  of  1882,  and 
had  written  a  textbook  on  man-of-war  management.      He  was  Naval  A.D.C. 
to  the  King.     On  the  '25th,  aged  62,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Oeorge  Blair,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
ex-Minister  of  Railways  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     On  the  25th,  aged  63, 
Allan  Wyon,  F.8.A.,  the  designer  of  many  seals  of  public  importance,  and   an 
authority   on   the   archaeology   of   his   subject.     On   the   26th,   aged  92,   David 
Macbrayne,  J.P.  for  Lanarkshire,  principal  owner  of  the  renowned  steamer  lines 
between   Glasgow,   Oban  and   the   West   Highlands.     On  the  26th,  at   Albany, 
Hudson  Bay,  aged  71,  the  Yen.  Thomas  Vincent,  Hon.  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Moose, 
a  native  of  that  region  and  a  pionoer  of  mission  work  in  it.     He  had  translated 
the  *•  Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  part  of  the  Bible  into  Creo.     On  the  26th,  aged  81, 
Ma-rirha^ni  SpolTorth,  a  Taxing  Master  in  Chancery,  and  rcorgauiser  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  as  its  chief  agent  after  the  Peclite  split.     On   the   26th,  aged   79, 
Lionel  Robert  Ashburaer,  C.8.I.,  who  had  done  admirable  work  as  an  Indian  Civil 
Servant  both  in  protecting  Gujarat  from  the  mutiny  and  among  the  Bhils  of 
Khandesh.     He  had  been  temporary  Governor  of  Bombay  in  1880.     On  the  27th, 
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at  Sorrento,  the  Ray.  FraneU  Jamei  Holland,  Canon  of  Canterbury  since  1882. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  fron^  1861  to  1882  Minister 
of  Quebec  Chapel,  Marylebone,  and  founder  of  the  Church  of  England  High 
Schools  for  Girls.  On  the  27th,  in  Berlin,  aged  90,  Professor  Merits  Stelxuclmelder, 
**the  greatest  Hebrew  bibliographer  of  the  nineteenth  century,"  according  to 
(he  Athencntm ;  cataloguer  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries, 
and  the  author  of  standard  works  on  Jewish  literature.  On  the  29th,  Helen 
Taylor,  step-daughter  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  his  valued  assistant  in  writing  his 
**  Subjection  of  Women."  She  had  also  edited  the  posthumous  works  of  H.  T. 
Buckle,  the  historian  of  civilisation  in  England,  and  taken  an  active  interest  in 
land  nationalisation  and  other  social  questions.  She  is  eulogised  in  her  father's 
**  Autobiography."  On  the  30th,  the  Rey.  Jelin  Dnncan,  Hon.  Canon  of  Salisbury, 
and  for  forty-two  years  Vicar  of  Calne,  Wilts;  a  keen  educationist.  On  the 
Slst,  aged  62,  Sir  John  Bee,  K.C.M.a.  (1902),  Postmaster-Oeneral  of  New  South 
,Wales  in  the  Dibbs  Ministry  of  1885  and  Premier  of  that  State  from  1901  to  1904. 
On  the  31st,  aged  67,  Sir  Alfired  Major,  Director  of  Army  Contracts  from  1895  to 
1905.  In  January,  Professor  Orasladio  Aicoll,  of  Milan  University,  an  eminent 
Celtic  scholar  and  authority  on  Italian  dialects. 


FEBRUAB7. 


Viicoant  Gtoschen. — The  Bisht  Hon. 
Geoige  Joachim    Goschen,   first    Vis- 
count Goschen,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer from  1886  to  1892,  previously 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  again  from  1895  to  1900, 
died  suddenly  at  his  residence,  Seacox 
Heath,  Hawkhurst,  Kent,   on   Febru- 
ary 7.    He  was  b.  in  London  in  1831, 
the  son  of  a  partner  in  an  important 
financial  and  mercantile  house  in  the 
City,  and  the  grandson  of  a  famous 
Leipzig  publisher,  whose  life  he  after- 
wards wrote.     Educated  at  Rugby  and 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,   he  obtained  a 
First  Class  in  Lit.  Hum.  in  1858  and 
was  President  of  the  Union.     He  then 
entered  his  father's  firm  (Friihling  and 
Goschen)  and  after  some  years'  travel- 
ling was  elected  Liberal  member  for 
the  City  of  London  in  1863.     He  sat  for 
that  constituency  till  1880,  surviving 
the  turnover  of  votes  from  Liberal  to 
Conservative  in   1874,   and  for  Kipon 
from  1880  till  its  disfranchisement  in 
1885.     His  book  on   the   Foreign   Ex- 
changes, which  had  reached  a  fourth 
edition  by  1864,  and  his  Parliamentary 
speeches,  marked  him  out   for  office, 
and  in  Karl  HuRsell's  (Government  of 
1865-6   he    became    Vice-President    of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Khortly  after- 
wards Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.     In 
the  Gladstone  Ministry  of  1868  ho  was 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Hoard,  till 
March,   1H71,   when   he  became   First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.      He   showed 
independence  in  his  otVice  and  aUo  in 
his  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,     which     became    gradually 
more    pronounced,    and     to    what    is 
popularly  known  an   State  Socialism. 

In  1876,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Jou- 


bert,  he  went  to  Egypt  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  foreign  bondholders,  and 
effected  a  temporary  settlement,  and 
in  1880  after  (it  is  believed)  refusing  the 
Viceroyalty  of  India,  he  was  sent  as 
Ambassador     Extraordinary    to    Con- 
stantinople at  the  critical  time  follow- 
ing the  change  of  policy  subsequent  to 
the  overthrow  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government.     In  1884,  owing  to  short 
sight,  he  had   to  decline  nomination 
for    the   Speakership.      He  gradually 
diverged  from  the  Liberal  party  on  the 
Franchise  and  Home  Uule.     Returned 
for  East  Edinburgh   in  1885,  he  was 
defeated  in  1886,  after  taking  a  pro> 
minent   part  in  the  anti-Home  Rule 
campaign.     Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
however,  when  resigning  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  the  Exchequer  in  1886,  **  for- 
got Goschen,"  and  it  was  Mr.  Goschen 
who  took  his  place.  Though  defeated  at 
Liverpool  (Exchange  division)  early  in 
1887,  a  seat  was  found  for  him  in  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  and  he  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  till  1892. 
In  that  capacity  he  effected  in  1888  the 
conversion  of  Consols  from  a  8  per  cent, 
to  a  2j  and  afterwards  a  2^  per  cent, 
stock,  and  the  withdrawal  in  1889  of 
the  light  gold  coinage.     His  Budget  of 
1890.  however,  with  its  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  licensing  problem  and  its  al- 
location of  "  grantH  in  aid  "  to   local 
authorities   was    unfortunate,    though 
indirectly  it  led  to  a  f;reat  development 
of  local  interest  in  technical  and  ulti- 
mately   in   secondary   education.      In 
Op|K>sitiou  in  1892-5,  he  8tn)ngly  com- 
b'lU'd  Home  Rule  and  he  returned  to 
ortice  as  First  I/ord  of  the  Admiralty 
in    1895.      There    he    was    active    in 
strengthening  the  Navy.      He  retired 
in  1900  and  was  made  a  Viscount  in 
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that  year.  When  fiscal  reform  was 
mooted  he  was  among  its  ablest  and 
most  vigorous  opponents.  He  became 
Ghanoellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Salisbury  in 
1903,  was  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen 
University  in  1887,  and  of  Edinburgh 
in  1890  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
promoters  of  University  extension. 
He  married  in  1857,  Lucy,  dau.  of 
John  Dalley,  who  died  in  1898.  Suc- 
ceeded by  his  8.,  George  Joachim, 
sometime  Unionist  M.P.  for  Sussex 
(East  Qrinstead). 

Lord  Dayey. — Horace  Davey,  Baron 
Davey  of  Fernhurst,  died  in  London 
on  February  20,  aged  73.  The  s.  of 
Mr.  Peter  Davey,  of  Horton,  Bucks, 
he  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  and  obtained 
a  double  first  in  Mods,  and  Lit.  Hum., 
two  University  Mathematical  Scholar- 
ships, the  Eldon  Law  Scholarship,  and 
a  Fellowship  at  his  Oollege.  He  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1861,  became  Q.G. 
in  1875,  and  was  Liberal  M.P.  for 
Ohristchurch,  Hants,  from  1880  to 
1885.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
brief  Ministry,  but  he  only  re-entered 
Parliament  till  1888,  sitting  for  Stock- 
ton till  1892.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
again  Solicitor-General  in  the  Ministry 
of  that  year.  In  1893  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  and 
in  1894  accepted  a  life  peerage.  Un- 
successful in  Parliamentary  life,  ho 
was  an  admirable  Chancery  lawyer 
and  very  strong  Judge.  Ho  had  a 
large  share  in  the  authorship  of  the 
Street  Betting  Act,  1906.  He  m.  in 
1862,  Louisa,  dau.  of  John  Donkin,  and 
had  a  family. 

Lord  Thrlng.  —  Henry,  first  Lord 
Thring,  Parliamentary  Counsel  to  the 
Treasury  and  official  draftsman  of 
Government  measures  of  legislation, 
died  at  his  London  residence  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  aged  88.  The  s.  of  a  clergyman 
and  J. P.,  and  of  a  sister  of  the  well- 
known  Master  of  Balliol,  Dr.  Jenkyns, 
he  was  b.  in  1818  at  Alford,  Somerset, 
eiucated  at  Shrewsbury  School  and 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and 
placed  third  in  the  First  Class  Classi- 
cal Tripos,  and  fourteenth  Junior 
Optime  in  1841.  He  became  a  Fellow 
of  his  College,  was  called  to  the  Bar 
in  1845,  and  turned  to  draftsmanship. 
In  1860  he  became  Counsel  to  the 
Home  Office,  and  in  1870  quitted  that 
post  for  the  new  office  of  Parliamentary 
Counsel  to  the  Treasury,  his  duty  being 
to  preside  over  a  separate  department 
charged     with     the     preparation     of 


Government  Bills.  The  department, 
the  idea  of  which  was  due  to  Mr.  Lowe, 
was  very  successful,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  great  skill  in  draftsmanship  of  its 
chief.  Among  the  great  measares  for 
the  prepiration  of  which  he  was  re- 
sponsible were  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill,  1854.  the  Irish  Church  Act,  1869, 
and  the  Home  Rule  BUI  of  1886.  He 
was  created  K.C.B.  in  1873  and  a  Baron 
on  his  retirement  in  1886.  After  this 
he  often  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  was  a 
member  of  the  first  Surrey  County 
Council.  He  m.  in  1856,  Klisabetb, 
sister  of  the  future  Lord  Cardwell.  He 
left  one  daughter  only,  and  the  peer- 
age became  extinct  on  his  death. 

Princess   Clementine   of  Orleans.— 

Princess  Marie  Clementine  Caroline 
L^opoldine  Clotilde,  Mademoiselle  de 
Beaujolais,  died  suddenly  at  Vienna 
on  February  16.  Born  in  1817  in  the 
Palais  Royal,  Paris,  she  was  the  sixth 
and  the  last  survivor  of  the  ten  children 
of  Louis  Philippe,  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Maria  Theresa,  and  a 
great-niece  of  Marie  Antoinette.  In 
1843  she  m.  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  a  cousin  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  went  to  live  on  his  estate 
in  Hungary.  She  was  a  lady  of  great 
diplomatic  ability  and  political  judg- 
ment, which  her  father  utilised  at  an 
early  age,  and  she  was  believed  to  have 
effected  the  reconciliation  of  the 
House  of  Orleans  with  the  Gomte  de 
Chambord.  Doubtless  it  was  her  diplo- 
matic ability  and  family  connections 
which  recommended  her  youngest  son, 
Prince  Ferdinand,  for  the  post  of  Prince 
of  Bulgaria,  and  she  did  much  to 
strengthen  his  rule.  At  her  death  she 
was  returning  from  a  visit  to  Sofia. 

Baron  de  Btaal. — Baron  de  Staal, 
Russian  Ambassador  in  London  from 
1884  to  1902,  died  in  Paris  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  aged  85.  The  s.  of  a  landed 
proprietor  of  Esthonia,  and,  like  many 
eminent  Russian  officials,  a  German  by 
race  and  a  Protestant,  he  was  educated 
at  Moscow  University  and  in  1845  en- 
tered the  Asiatic  Department  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  passing  in  1850  to  the 
Embassy  at  Constantinople.  After 
service  in  various  capacities  elsewhere 
he  returned  there  in  18C4  as  Councillor 
of  the  Embassy,  and,  as  Charge 
d'Affaires,  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Porte  to  the  repudiation  of  the  Black 
Sea  Treaty  by  Russia  in  1870.  He  re- 
presented his  (lovernment  in  England 
during  the  Penjdeh  crisis;  and  he  re- 
fused the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in    1896,  partly,  according  to  his  bio- 
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grapher  in  The  TimeSf  because  he  had 
never  perfectly  mastered  colloquial 
Russian.  He  represented  Russia  at 
the  first  Hague  Oon Terence.  A  cautious 
and  conciliatory  diplomatist,  he  worked 
for  peace  and  Anglo-Russian  friendship. 

8ir  ArchilMad  Alison. — General  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  G.C.B.,LL.D., second 
baronet,  s.  of  the  historian  of  Europe, 
died  in  London  on  Februai^  5,  aged  81. 
He  had  joined  the  72nd  Highlanders 
in  1846,  had  served  in  the  Crimea  and, 
with  marked  distinction,  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny;  and  after  holding  various 
appointments  at  home,  was  second  in 
command  to  Sir  Garnet,  afterwards 
Viscount,  Wolseley  in  the  Ashanti  War 
of  1873-4.  With  his  chief,  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and.  after 
holding  other  appointments  at  home, 
became  Deputy  -  Quartermaster- 
General  and  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  in  1878.  He  served  in 
the  Egyptian  War  of  1882,  command- 
ing the  Highland  Brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  subsequently  the 
army  of  occupation,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Parliament. 
Amongst  his  later  distinctions  were 
membership  of  the  Council  of  India, 
and  the  colonelcies  of  the  Essex  Regi- 
ment and  subsequently  of  the  Seaforth 
Highlanders.  Succeeded  1867;  m. 
18{^,  Jane,  dau.  of  James  Black  of 
Dalmonoch ;  succeeded  by  his  eldest  s. 

8tr  QodXnj  Loibinc^ton. — On  Febru- 
ary 5,  Sir  Godfrey  Lushington,  K.C.B., 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Office  from  1885  to  1895,  died  suddenly 
at  his  London  residence,  aged  74. 
The  fifth  s.  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  S. 
Lushington,  M.P.,  Judge  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Court,  he  was  educated  at  Rug- 
by and  Balliol,  obtained  a  First  Class  in 
Classical  Mods,  and  also  in  Lit.  Hum. 
(1854)  and  a  Fellowship  at  All  Souls  in 
1858.  He  became  counsel  to  the  Home 
Office  in  1869  and  assistant  Under-Sec- 
reUry  in  1876,  K.C.B.  in  1892.  and 
G.C.M.G.  in  1889.  He  was  an  Alder- 
man of  the  L.C.C.  from  18'J6  to  1898. 
He  had  been  a  severe  critic  both  of  the 
alleged  evidence  against  Captain  Drey- 
fos  and  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill, 
1906. 

8tr  William  Howard  RosmU.— Sir 
William  Howard  Russell,  C.V.O..  the 
doyen  of  war  correspondents,  died  ai  his 
London  residence  after  a  short  illness  on 
Sunday,  February  10,  aged  85.  Born 
in  Co.  Dublin,  he  became  a  journalist, 
after  a  short  time  at  Trinity  College, 
and  in  1841,  as  a  result  of  a  success  in 
reporting  an  Irish  election,  obtained  a 


permanent  situation  on  The  Times,  and 
was  also  called  to  the  Bar.    In  1853  he 
was  sent  as  The  Times*  correspondent  to 
the  Crimea.  His  brilliant  letters  thence, 
while  they  revealed  more  than  was 
advisable  of  the  Allies*  arrangements, 
roused  public  opinion  against  the  mis- 
management of  the  Commissariat  and 
secured  relief  for  the  troops.    In  1857, 
he    followed    up    his  success  In    the 
Crimea  with  even   better  war  corres- 
pondence during  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
In  the  American  War  of  Secession  he 
also  served  The  Times,  but  was.  rather 
unjustly,  unpopular  in  the  North,  and 
returned  home  in  1862.    As  The  Timee* 
correspondent  he  was  present  at  Sadowa , 
at    Versailles,  and    with    the    Crown 
Prince's  army  in  1870,  and  during  the 
Commune.       His    description    of  the 
German  entry  into  Paris — written  in  a 
special  train  between    that  city  and 
Calais,  hired  by  The  Times  to  ensure 
prompt  delivery — may  rank  as  one  of 
the  feats  of  rapid  and  brilliant  journal- 
ism.    He  was  honorary  private  secre- 
tary to  King  Edward  VII.,  then  Prince 
of   Wales,  during  his  Indian  tour  in 
1871.  and  correspondent  of  The  Times 
during  the  Zulu  War  of  1879.     In  1861, 
moreover,  he  had  started  the  Army  and 
Navy  Qazette,  in  which  he   took  an 
active  part  till  his  death.     He  also 
travelled    considerably,    and    accom- 
panied  Colonel    North,    the    Nitrate 
King,  to  South  America  in  1889.     He 
stood  unsuccessfully  for  Parliament  as 
a  Conservative  in  Chelsea  in  1869.     He 
received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1869, 
the    Iron  Cross  in   1871,    and    other 
foreign  orders,  was  Hon.  D.C.L.  Ox- 
ford, was  knighted  in  1871,  and  made 
C.V.O.  in  1902.     He  wrote  one  novel, 
**  The  Adventures  of  Dr.  Brady,"  and 
besides  war  correspondence,  accounts 
of   his    travels  in   North    and    South 
America.      He   was  very  popular    in 
society.     He   married    (1)    Miss   Bur- 
roughs, (2)  the  Countess  Pia  Malvezzi, 
who  survived  him. 

Profeaaor  P^lliam.—Henry  Francis 
Pelham,  President  of  Trinity  College. 
Oxford,  and  Camden  Professor  of 
Ancient  History  in  the  University, 
died  at  his  College  on  February  12. 
aged  60.  The  eldest  s.  of  the  Hon. 
and  Right  Rev.  John  T.  Pelham,  Bis- 
hop of  Norwich,  he  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  elected  to  a  scholarship 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  obtained  a 
first  class  in  Lit.  Hum.  in  1869,  and 
the  Chancellor's  English  Kssay,  and 
was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Exeter 
College.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  Roman  History,  and  was 
certainly  the  first  authority  in  England 
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on  some  portions  of  it,  especially  on 
constitutional,  agrarian,  and  adminis- 
trative history,  and,  after  Mommsen, 
perhaps  the  first  in  Europe.  Though 
(partly  from  failing  sight)  he  did  not 
produce  the  continuous  Roman  history 
which  his  many  friends  hoped  for,  he 
wrote  many  special  studies  in  various 
learned  pericdicals,  and  had  even 
greater  influence  on  the  study  as  a 
teacher ;  and  he  was  an  active  promoter 
of  the  British  School  of  Archaeology 
at  Athens  and  still  more  of  that  at 
Rome.  He  ^was  extremely  active  in 
University  administration  and  a  pro- 
minent champion  of  academic  reforms, 
and  he  did  much  for  women's  educa- 
tion, especially  for  Somerville  College. 
Made  Reader  of  Ancient  History  in 
1887,  he  succeeded  Professor  Rawlinson 
as  Camden  Professor.becoming  ex-officio 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  in  1880,  and  was 
elected  President  of  his  old  College  in 
1897.  He  was  also  an  honorary  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Hon.  LL.D.  of  Glas- 
gow and  of  Aberdeen  Universities,  and 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  British 
Academy.  M.  in  1873  to  Miss  Laura 
Buxton,  dau.  of  Sir  Edward  M.  Bux- 
ton, Bart.,  he  left  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

Professor  Mendel^f. — Dmitri  Ivano- 
vich  Mendeleef,  the  great  Russian 
chemist,  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
February  2,  aged  73.  Bom  at  Tobolsk 
in  Siberia,  he  wa.s  educated  at  the 
town  high  school,  of  which  his  father 
was  director,  and  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and,  after  teaching  at  Simferopol  and 
Odessa  and  studying  at  Heidelberg, 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
St.  Petersburg  Technological  Institute 
in  1863,  and  in  the  University  in  1866. 
In  March,  1869,  he  read  a  paper  before 
the  Russian  Chemical  Society,  pointing 
out  that  the  chemical  elements,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  atomic 
weights,  exhibit  a  periodicity  of  pro- 
perties and  fall  into  groups  and  series 
in  which  distinctive  chemical  pro- 
perties are  more  or  less  plainly  repeated. 
This  had  been  to  some  extent  antici- 


pated (e.^.  by  Newlands  in  1864),  bat 
Mendeleef  used  this  *' periodic  law"  to 
infer,  somewhat  later,  both  that  the 
atomic  weights  of  certain  known  ele- 
ments which  did  not  fit  the  scheme 
were  wrongly  determined,  and  that 
new  elements  would  be  discovered 
filling  gaps  in  the  series,  both  of 
which  predictions  were  verified.  For 
this  he  and  a  fellow-worker,  Lothar 
Meyer,  were  awarded  the  Davy  medal 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1882.  He  also 
received  the  Copley  medal,  its  highest 
honour,  in  1905.  He  also  did  import- 
ant work  in  the  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  the  ether  (1901),  of  the  nature 
of  solutions  (1887),  and  in  a  number 
of  more  practical  ways.  Among  his 
many  works  is  a  standard  book  on  the 
••  Principles  of  Chemistry"(1870).which 
has  often  been  republished  and  trans- 
lated. He  was  well  known  in  scientific 
circles  in  England  and  had  visited 
America. 

Oiosui  Cardaect — Giosu^  Carduooi, 
called  by  the  AthencBum  the  most  com- 
manding figure  in  modem  Italian 
literature,  died  at  Bologna  on  February 
16,  aged  71.  The  s.  of  a  medical  man, 
descended  from  a  gonfalonier  of  Flor- 
ence, he  was  brought  up  in  the 
Maremma,  began  to  write  verse  at  the 
age  of  11,  and  was  educated  at  Flor- 
ence, afterwards  teaching  and  writing 
there  until  1860  when  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Italian  Literature  in 
Bologna  University.  In  1865  he  pub- 
lished under  a  pseudonym  a  '*  Hymn 
to  Satan,"  breathing  revolt  against  the 
Church  and  priests,  which  attracted 
much  attention,  and  in  1873,  after  two 
comparative  failures,  made  a  success 
with  a  volume  of  poems,  followed  by 
(three  series)  "  Odi  barbari,"  in  the 
ancient  classical  metres,  which  roused 
much  controversy.  He  wrote  much 
besides,  both  verse  and  literary  criti- 
cism. Originally  a  Republican,  he 
rallied  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  was 
created  a  Senator  in  1890.  In  1906  he 
received  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature. 


On  the  2Dd,  aged  62,  Sir  Charles  Hofirhes  Hunter,  first  baronet  (1906)  of  Plas 
CtSch.  Llanfair,  Anglesey,  a  former  High  Sheriff  of  .the  county  and  a  strong 
Liberal.  M.  1876,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  W.  Bulkeley  Hughes  of  Plas  C6ch  ; 
succeeded  by  his  s.  On  the  2nd,  aged  70,  Mansel  Jones,  since  UX>2  County 
Court  Judge  of  Circuit  No.  13,  and  for  many  years  Counsel  to  the  I^ard  of  Trade 
in  wreck  inquiries.  He  had  been  stroke  of  the  Cambridge  University  eight  in 
1856.  On  the  8rd,  aged  64,  Thomas  Threlfall,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  an  active 
promoter  of  the  study  of  musi :.  He  contested  the  Horacastle  division  of  Lincoln- 
shire unsuccessfully  as  a  Liberal  in  1885.  On  the  4th,  aged  84,  Sir  David 
Gamble,  K.C.B.,  first  baronet.  His  family  founded  the  chemical  industry  at  St. 
Helens,  Lanes,  in  182M,  and  he  had  contested  the  borough  unsuccessfully  as  a 
Liberal  in  1885,  but  had  afterwards  become  a  Unionist.  He  was  the  first  honor- 
ary freeman  of  St.  Helens  and  a  munificent  benefactor  to  the  town.      M.  1847, 
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Blisabeth,  dao.  of  Thomas  Haddock ;  sacceeded  by  his  s.    On  the  4th,  aged  63, 
Dr.  Anton  Bodiker,  by  birth  a  Hanoverian,  President  of  the  German  Imperial 
Insurance  Office  from  1834  to  1897,  and  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  scheme  of 
Workmen's  National  Insurance  in  Germany ;  since  1897  a  director  of  the  engi- 
neering firm  of  Siemens  and  Halske.    On  the  6th,  aged  74,  Captain  John  Ralph 
Oazr-EUiflon,  of  Dunston  Hill    and    Hebburn  Hall,   Durham,    and    Hedgeley, 
Northumberland,   J.P.   for  those  counties  and  High  Sheriff  of  the  latter  in 
1838.      M.  (i)  Emily,  dau.  of  Captain  H.  P.  Stocktey ;  (2)  Edith,  dau.  of  Thos. 
Fenwioke-Glennell.     On  the  7th,  aged  66,  Ther^  Bention  (Mme.  Mar.e-Ther^e 
Blano),  a  well-known  French  novelist,  and  contributor  to  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.    Her  first  novel  appeared  in  1868.    On  the  6th,  FraneU  Wyllie,  formerly 
of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service,  and  subsequently  Secretary  of  the  Liberal  Central 
Association  from  1880  to  1886  and  of  the  Army  Purchase  Commission  from  18S6 
to  its  dissolution  in  1892.   6n  the  7th,  aged  77,  General  Sir  Allen  Bayard  Johnson, 
K.O.B.    He  had  served  in  the  Burmese  Campaign,  1853,  and  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
inoluding  the  Relief  of  Lucknow,  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches.     He  was 
made  K.C.B.  in  1889.    On  the  8th,  aged  6%  Professor  AUTed  Kirchhoff,   Pro- 
fessor of  Geography  at  Halle  from  1878  to  1904,  and  author  of  works  on  botany 
and  geography.    On  the  8th,  Professor  Victor  Henry,  Professor  of  Greek  at  the 
Sortmine,  an  authority  on  Sanskrit,  and  the  author  of  a  Comparative  Grammar  of 
Qreek  and  Latin.    On  the  9th,  Beatrix  Jane,  Countess  of  Cadogan,  wife  of  the  fifth 
Barl,  and  dau.  of  the  second  Earl  of  Craven.    During  her  husband's  Lord-Lieuten- 
anoy  of  Ireland  from  1895  to  1902  she  made  an  admirable  hostess  at  Dublin 
Oastle,  and  actively  promoted  various  philanthropic  enterprises,  and  on  the  social 
side  she  did  good  service  to  the  Conservative  party.    On  the  10th,  aged   83, 
■i^for-Otnend  J.  Ramsay  Bladen,  J. P.,  D.L.,  for  Radnorshire,  formerly  of  the 
Bengal  and  afterwards  of  the  Royal  Artillery.    He  had  served  in  the  Gwalior 
Campaign,  1843-4,  in  Scinde  in  1845,  in  the  Sikh  War  of  1848-9,  and  on  the  Punjab 
frontiers  from  1849  to  1S57,  when  his  services  obtained  special  recognition.    On 
the  11th,  aged  48,  M.  Leon  BerpoUet,  inventor  of  the  Serpollet  steam  motor  car. 
On  the  12th,  aged  82,  the  Bev.  John  Wilkinson,  a  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  for  fifty 
years  an  active  missionary  to  the  Jews.    On  the  13th,  aged  79,  Bear-Admiral 
Bmj  James  Baby,  V.C.,  C.B.     He  had  served  in  the  Naval  Brigade  in   the 
Orimea,  and  had  obtained  the  Victoria  Cross  for  the  gallant  rescue  of  a  wounded 
soldier  at  the  Redan;  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  in  command  of  the  Alecto^ 
1860-62,  when  his  services  in  combating  the  slave  trade  received  special   men- 
tion, and  on  the  China  Station.     He  retired  in  1877.     On  the  13th,  aged  77, 
WiBtirortli  Blaekett  Beanmont,  first  Baron  Allendale,  a  great  landowner  in  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Liberal  M.P.  for  the  Sjuthem  division  of  the  County  from 
1862  to  1895,  and  for  the  Tyneside  division  as  a  Liberal  and  Home  Ruler, 
1885-92,  when  he  retired  from  the  House  of  Commons.       M.  (1)  1^56,  Lady 
Margsret  De  Burgh,  dau.   of  Ulick,   first  Marquess  of  Clanricarde;   (2)   1891, 
KdiSi,  widow  of  General  Sir  George  CoUeyand  dau.  of  General  H.  M.  Hamilton  ; 
suooeeded  by  his  s.,  M.P.  for  Hexham.    On  the  14th,  aged  61,  Dr.  FTani  yon 
Xottmrnry,  Curator  of  Bonn  University  since  1^96 ;  from  1881  to  lb96  Chief  of 
the  German  Imperial  Chancellery,  and  while  Prince  Bismarck  held  ofiice,  his 
confidential  adviser,  especially  in  social  policy.    He  was  a  founder  of  the  i)eriodi- 
oal  SomdU  Praxis ^  deaUng  with  labour  and  social  problems,  and  wrote  a  book  on 
Cartels  in  trade.     About  the  14th,  aged  57,  Dr.  Georges  Daremberg,  the  s.  of  an 
eminent  French  physician,  and  himself  a  practitioner  at  Mentone  and  Canne.'t. 
He  contributed  medical  articles  for  thirty  years  in  the  Journal  des  D^bats,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  campaign  against  absinthe  and  alcohol.     On  the 
15th,  aged  51,  Vice-Admiral  William  des  VoenzHamilton,  A.D.C.  to  the  King 
from  1901  to  190").    He  had  served  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  with  naval 
brigades  during  the  Kaffir  War,  1877-8,  the  Zulu  War,  1879,  and  in  Egypt  in 
1882,  and  on  the  Nonh  American  and  Mediterranean  Stations,  being  Rear- 
Admiral    on    the    latter    in    19034.      On   the    15th,    a;;ed    55,  Miss  Caroline 
Hilsj,  of  a  well-known  Manchester  family,  an  active  and  able  collector  of  goo- 
logical  specimens,  and  the  authoress  of  various  stories  for  children.    On  the  17th, 
aged  69,  Wllhelm  von  Besold,  a  Bavarian  by  origin.  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Berlin,  and  Director  since  1885  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Meteorological  Institute. 
On  the  18th,  a^ed  87,  Blctaard  Holbrook,  senior  proprietor  of  the  Partstnouth  Times, 
and  principal  m  a  case  settling  an  important  point  in  the  law  of  newspaper  libol 
decided  in  1878.     On  the  18th,  aged  69,  Ferdinand  Jnsti.  Professor  at  Marburg 
University  since  1865,  and  an  eminent  authority  on  Oriental  languages,  especi- 
ally Persian.    On  the  18th,  aged  75.  at  Adyar,  Madras,  Ck>lonei  Henry  Steel  Oloott, 
U.8.  Armv.  founder  in  1875  of  the  Theosophical  Society  and  an  active  missionary 
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of  its  doctrines  in  India  and  Ceylon.    On  the  19th,  aged  78,  Sir  William 
for  nearly  half  a  century  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  Canada ;  knighted  in 
1895  and  made  a  Senator  in  1896.    On  the  20th,  Thomas  Orabam,  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  world  of  coursing,  and  a  winner  of  the  Waterloo  Cup  with  **  Gal- 
lant" in  1897.     On  the  19th,  aged  40,  Henry  King  Beauehamp,  C.I.B.,  since 
1891  editor  of  the  Madras  Mail  and  active  in  many  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of 
Southern  India.    On  the  20th,  General  Lahovary,  Roumanian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.    On  the  20th,  aged  55,  M.  Henri  Moissan,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Sorbonne ;  distinguished  for  his  researches  on  the  isolation  of  fluorine  and  arti- 
ficial production  of  gems,  for  which  he  had  recently  been  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prise.    On  the  21st,  aged  70,  Herbert  Mills  Birdwood,  C.8.L ,  a  member  of  a  well- 
known  Anglo- Indian  family,  and  a  distinguished  Indian  Civil  Servant.    He  oocn- 
pied  high  judicial  office  in  Scinde  and  Bombay,  and  was  Judicial  Member  of  the 
Bombay  Ghovemment  from  1892  to  1897.     He  did  much  for  the  Bombay  Univer- 
sity and  for  botanical  and  legal  studies  in  India.    On  the  21st,  aged  65,  Brik  O.  B. 
Btetrdm,  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden  from  1891  to  1900  and  from  1902  to  1906. 
In  the  latter  period  his  action  contributed  not  a  little  to  precipitating  the  rupture 
with  Norway.    He  was  a  native  of  Stockholm  and  had  sat  in  the  Lower  Chamber 
since  1875.   On  the  24th,  aged  77,  Otto  Gtoldschmidt,  husband  of  the  famous  Jenny 
Lind,  whose  concerts  he  conducted  and  whom  he  married  in  1852.     He  was 
among  the  earliest  pupils  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  studying  under  Men- 
delssohn.   He  conducted  the  Bach  Choir  from  its  foundation  in  1875  to  1885, 
and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists,  and  other  musical  organisations.    A  composer  of  some  note,  he  made 
his  mark  on  musical  history  chiefly  through  his  influence  in  organisation  and 
training.    On  the  25th,  aged  92,  General  Sir  Robert  RoUo,  K.C.B.,  Hon.  Colonel  of 
the  Black  Watch.    Had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Crimea,  chiefly  on  the 
Staff,  and  in  Canada  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General  and  subsequently  Military 
Secretary  to  Lieut.-General  Sir  Fenwick  Williams.      On  the  28th,  aged  59, 
Archibald  Oonter,  author  of  '*  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,"  a  once  popular  novel, 
and  of  a  number  of  other  novels  and  plays  well  known  in  America.    On  the  26th, 
aged  64,  Charles  William  Alcock,  Secretary  since  1872  of  the  Surrey  County 
Cricket  Club ;  an  old  Harrovian,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Association  football. 
On   the  26th,   aged  83,  Hodgson  Pratt,  formerly  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Servioe, 
founder  of  the  Peace  Association,  chairman  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and 
Institute  Union  and  an  active  philanthropist.    On  the  26th,  in  Nigeria,  aged 
78,  James  William  Barclay,  M.P.  for  Forfarshire  as  a  Liberal  from  1872  to  1885, 
and  then  till  1902  as  a  Unionist ;  an  active  agriculturist  and  champion  of  the 
unrestricted  importation  of  cattle.     On  the  27th,  aged  30,  Otto  Hegner,  at  the  age 
of  ten  a  musical  prodigy  as  a  boy  pianist.    He  appeared  in  London  in  1888  and 
1889,  and  in  America  and  other  countries,  and  at  his  death  held  a  teaohership  at 
the  Hamburg  Conservatoire.      On  the  27th,  aged  79,  John  Flnnle,  long  Head- 
master of  the  Art  School  in  Liverpool  and  a  painter  of  considerable  local  repute. 
On  the  27th,  aged  65,  Wendell  Phillips  Ckurrison,  s.  of  the  famous  anti-slavery 
agitator,  and  from  1881  to  1886  editor  of  the  New  York  Nation,  which  he  had 
helped  to  found,  and  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Evniing  Post,    On  the  28th, 
aged  72,  the  Bight  Hon.  8ir  Francis  Plonkett.  OC.B.,  O.C.M.a,  G.C.V.O.,  British 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  from  1900  to  1905,  and  previously  Minister  successively  at 
Tokio,  Stockholm  and  Brussels.     The  youngest  s.  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Fingall, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  educated  at  Oscott  and  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  in  1855.    On  the  28th,  aged  81,  Sir  Francis  Tress  Barry,  first  baronet.  Con- 
servative member  for  Windsor  from  1890  to  1906.     He   had  previously  been 
engaged  in  commerce  and  mining  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  had  received  a 
barony  and  several  orders  of  the  latter  kmgdom  and  a  Spanish  decoration.     M. 
1851,  Sarah,  dau.  of  Arthur  Herson,  of  Northiam,  Sussex ;  succeeded  by  hiseldest  a, 
Edward.    On  the  28th,  Henrietta  Marchioness  of  Blpon,  wife  of  the  first  Marquess, 
Lord  Privy  Seal ;  dau.  of  Uenry  Vyner  of  Gautby.    She  m.  her  husband,  who  was 
her  cousin,  in  1851.     She  had  been  a  well-known  Liberal  hostess  and  actively 
engaged   in   charitable  work.     On  the  28th,  at  Panama,  aged  64,  Colonel  Sir 
Henry  Hosier,  for  more  than  thirty  years  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Lloyd's. 
As  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Artillery  he  had  served  in  the  China  War  of  1859*60. 
Afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  the  Life  Guards,  held  various  Staff  appoint- 
ments, and  eventually  became  Assistant  Military  Attach^  in  the  Franco-Qennan 
War.     He  was  also  a  Times  war- correspondent  in  the  A ustro- Prussian  **  seven 
weeks  "  War  of  1866.    He  had  been  a  prominent  Liberal  Unionist.    On  the  28th, 
aged  61,  Bosina  Brandram  (Mrs.  C.  C.  Butcher),  once  a  leading  and  favourite 
(contralto)  singer  in  the  Savoy  Opera  Company.    On  the  28th,  aged  52, 
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Bertram,  the  professional  name  of  James  Bassett,  for  many  years  among  the 
cleverest  of  conjurers.  In  February,  aged  24,  at  sea  near  Aden,  on  return  from 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  His  HlglmeiM  Nawab  Mahomed  Baliawal  Kliaii  V.,  Nawab 
of  Baliawalpor.  Succeeding  his  father  in  1899,  he  was  invested  with  full  powers 
in  1903.  He  was  a  progressive  ruler  and  a  warm  friend  to  British  rule.  He  left 
an  infant  heir.  In  February,  aged  69,  Ladwig  Yon  Brefeld,  Prussian  Minister  of 
Commerce  from  1896  to  1901,  and  previously  a  successful  official  of  the  Prussian 
State  Railways.  In  February,  aged  72,  Dimitrioe  Vemardakis,  sometime  a  Pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Athens,  and  a  poet  and  dramatist  of  some  repute  in 
Greece.  At  the  end  of  February,  aged  56,  M.  Paul  Ouiraad,  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  at  the  Sorbonne,  a  disciple  and  biographer  of  Fustel  de  Coulanges  and  a 
high  authority  on  Greek  economic  history.  In  February,  at  Lahore,  aged  106, 
0.  H.  Coatet,  the  s.  of  Sir  Frederick  Coates,  a  Peninsular  veteran.  He  hi^  served 
in  the  French  National  Guard,  in  the  American  and  British  Navies,  and  in  the 
9th  Lancers,  with  which  he  went  through  the  Mutiny.  He  then  made  a  fortune 
as  a  railway  contractor  in  India  and  lost  it  through  railway  speculation  in  Europe. 
In  February,  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  U.S.A.,  aged  66,  Dr.  Oronbyateka,  a  full- 
blooded  Mohawk  Indian,  great-grandson  of  a  chief  who  migrated  to  Canada  from 
the  revolted  American  Colonies.  He  was  selected  as  a  youth  to  present  an 
address  to  King  Edward  VII.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  visit  to  Canada  and 
was  sent  by  him  to  Oxford.  He  had  long  practised  medicine  at  Toronto,  and  was 
a  Freemason  and  Chief  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters. 


MARCH. 


M.  Caaimir  Perior. — M.  Jean  Paul 
Pierre  Casimir  Perier,  President  of  the 
French  Republic  in  1894-5,  died  of 
angina  pectoris  on  March  11,  aged  60. 
The  grandson  of  a  famous  Minister  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  great-grandson  of 
the  owner  of  the  Chateau  of  Vizille 
when  in  1788  the  Tiers  Etat  of  Dau- 
phin6  held  in  it  the  famous  sitting  which 
helped  to  inaugurate  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Franco-German  War,  had  entered 
public  life  at  once  as  chtf  de  cabinet 
to  his  father.  Minister  of  the  Interior 
under  Thiers,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  in  1877.  A  Moderate  Republi- 
can, he  became  Prime  Minister  at  the 
end  of  1893  and  was  elected  President  of 
the  Republic  after  the  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Camot,  June  27, 1894.  Up  to  that 
time  he  had  always  succeeded,  but  he 
was  now  savagely  attacked  by  the 
Socialists  as  representing  the  higher 
bourgeoisie  and  as  a  great  capitalist. 
His  family,  however,  had  long  been 
interested  in  the  Anzin  mines  (near 
Valenciennes),  in  which  there  had 
recently  been  labour  troubles,  and  a 
Radical  Socialist  deputy  described  the 
election  as  placing  the  republic  **  in  the 
steel  and  golden  claws  of  the  Vampire 
of  Anzin."  He  was  savagely  attacked 
by  M.  G^rault  Richard  in  the  PeiUe 
R^tiblique,  was  kept  inadequately  in- 
formed by  the  Dupuy  Ministry,  and  on 
January  15,  1895,  he  resigned  his  office 
and  wrecked  the  hopes  of  Conservative 
Republicans.  He  then  went  into  re- 
tirement, but  was  called  on  to  give 
evidence  in  the  Dreyfus  case ;  and  he 


weakly  refused  the  post  of  War 
Minister  in  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau's 
Ministry.  He  was,  in  fact,  unduly 
sensitive  to  criticism. 


Count  Lamidorff. — Count  Vladimir 
Nikolaievitch  LamsdorfT  (sometimes 
spelt  Lamsdorf),  late  Russian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  died  on  March  19, 
aged  62.  His  family  was  originally 
derived  from  an  ancient  noble  stock  of 
Westphalia;  the  Russian  Countship 
dated  from  1817.  B.  in  1845  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Alexander  Lyceum,  St. 
Petersburg,  he  entered  the  Foreign 
Office  in  1866,  became  member  of  the 
Ministerial  Council  in  1892,  and  in  1900 
was  placed  in  temporary  charge,  be- 
coming actual  Foreign  Minister  in  1901. 
He  was  hardly  known  in  society,  and 
lived  only  for  his  work.  His  journey 
to  the  capitals  of  Europe  in  connection 
with  the  Macedonian  question  in  1902-3 
resulted  in  the  Miirzsteg  programme, 
and  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  but  was  out- 
manoeuvred by  the  less  authorised  ad- 
visers of  the  Tsar,  among  them  M. 
Bezobrazoff ,  and  by  the  Asiatic  Foreign 
Office. 

M.  PobiedoiUMitieff.  —  Constantine 
Petrovitch  Pobiedonostzeff,  Chief  Pro- 
curator of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Russia 
from  1880  to  rj05,  and  the  embodiment 
of  reactionary  sentiment  in  that  coun- 
try, died  on  March  23,  aged  80.  The 
s.  of  the  Professor  of  Russian  Literature 
at  Moscow  University,  he  entered  the 
Civil  Service  in  1846,  and  was  Professor 
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of  Civil  Law  at  Moscow  from  1S60  to 
1865.  He  was  tutor  to  the  Grand  Dake 
Alexander,  afterwards  Alexander  III., 
and  to  his  s.  and  successor,  with  both 
of  whom  his  influence  was  all-powerful. 
It  was  he  who  checked  the  Liberal 
movement  in  the  Russian  Qovernment 
on  the  accession  of  the  former,  who 
initiated  the  persecution  of  the  Stun- 
dists,  Dukhobors,  and  other  sectaries 
during  his  reign,  and  who  for  a  long 
time  staved  off  reform  under  the  Tsar 
Nicholas  II.  He  wrote  an  important 
work  on  Civil  Law,  but  was  best  known 
in  Western  Europe  by  his  "  Moscow 
Essays"  ("  ReflectioDS  of  a  Russian 
Statesman  "),  published  in  1896  and  in- 
troduced to  the  British  public  by  Mme. 
Olga  Novikof!  in  1898,  which  embodied 
his  ultra-autocratic  and  anti-demo- 
cratic political  creed.  A  conscientious 
and  determined  lay  Churchman  and 
persecutor,  and  sincere  according  to  his 
lights, — so  that  he  made  a  most  favour- 
able impression  on  Bishop  Creighton, — 
he  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  policy 
of  forcibly  unifying  the  Russian  State, 
in  which  he  persevered,  in  spite  of 
constant  danger  of  assassination  and 
one  actual  attempt  in  1901,  until  the 
prom  se  of  the  Duma  of  October  30, 
1905. 

Lord  Penrhyn. — Ge-^rge  Sholto  Gor- 
don Douglas-Pennant,  second  Baron 
Penrhyn,  died  in  London  on  March  10, 
aged  70.  The  s.  of  the  first  peer  by  his 
marriage  with  the  co-heiress  of  Mr.  J. 
H.  D.  Pennant  of  Penrhyn  Castle, 
Carnarvon,  he  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church,  and  was  Conserva- 
tive M.P.  for  Carnarvonshire  in  1866-8 
and  from  1874  to  1880,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  barony.  He  was  best 
known  through  the  prolonged  disputes 
in  1897  and  1900  with  the  workers  in 
his  Bethesda  slate  quarries,  which  he 
had  drastically  reorganised  in  1885, 
and  the  first  of  which  occasioned 
severe  comment  in  the  Press  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  an  appeal  to 
the  public  by  the  Penrhyn  concert 
singers,  and  the  ineffectual  interven- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Trade.  M.  (1) 
Pamela,  dau.  of  Sir  Charles  Rushout ; 
(2)  Gertrude,  dau.  of  Rev.  Henry  Glynne, 
sister  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gladstone;  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  s. 

Marcellin  Berthelot. — Pierre  Eugene 
Marcellin  Berthelot,  oneof  the  greatest 
chemists  of  his  period,  died  in  Paris  of 
heart  failure,  from  shock  caused  by 
finding  his  wife  dead,  on  March  18, 
aged  79.  The  s.  of  a  Paris  physician,  he 
became  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
College  de  France  in  1864,  but  was  not 


conspicuous  as  a  soientifio  disooTeror 
till  the  publication  of  his  **  Essai  de 
M^anique  Chimique'*  in  1879.  He 
may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
synthetic  chemistry  and  thermo- 
chemistry, and  invented  many  instm- 
ments,  as  well  as  doing  much  indirectly 
for  the  practical  side  of  his  science. 
He  was  a  student  of  the  history  of 
alchemy,  had  assisted  the  Qovernment 
of  National  Defence  in  finding  scientific 
means  for  the  defence  of  Paris,  1871, 
and  had  been  a  life  Senator  from  1B81, 
and  twice  a  Minister  of  Public  Instrno- 
tion  in  1886,  and  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
M.  Bourgeois*  Cabinet  in  1895,  when 
he  somewhat  disappointed  English 
Liberals  by  his  attitude  in  Near  £asi- 
em  questions,  and  arranged  with  Lord 
Rosebery's  Government  the  complica- 
tions that  had  arisen  over  Siam.  He 
had  written  many  important  scientific 
works,  and  his  correspondence  with 
Renan  contained  remarkable  specula- 
tions on  the  future  of  human  know- 
ledge. 

Sir  Henry  Elliot.— The  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Henry  Elliot,  G.C.B.,  British  Am- 
bassador  in  Constantinople  from  1867 
to  1877  and  in  Vienna  from  1877 
to  1884,  died  at  Ardington  House, 
Wantage,  on  March  80,  aged  89.  The 
second  s.  of  the  second  Earl  of  Minto, 
he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  served  as  A.D.C. 
and  private  secretary  to  Sir  John 
Franklin  when  Governor  of  Tasmania, 
and  entered  the  Diplomatic  Service  in 
1841.  He  became  Minister  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1858,  and  at  Naples  in  1859, 
serving  there  till  its  incorporation  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  at  Rome  in 
1863-67,  and  then  for  ten  years  at  Con- 
stantinople. During  .  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities  he  was  violently  denounced 
in  England  as  not  sufiiciently  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  outraged  Bulgarians, 
and  in  1877  he  was  transferred  to 
Vienna,  being  succeeded  however  br 
the  more  Tunrophil  Sir  HennrLayard. 
He  retired  in  1881.  M.  1887,  Anne, 
dau.  of  Sir  E.  Antrobus. 

Karl  Heinridi  Yon  Bdttioher. — Karl 
Heinrich  von  Botticher,  President  of 
the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony  since 
1898,  and  member  of  the  Prussian 
Upper  House  since  1901,  died  on  March 
6,  at  Naumburg,  aged  74.  Bom  at 
Stettin  and  educated  at  Wiiraburg  and 
Berlin  Universities,  he  entered  the 
Russian  Civil  Service  in  1860,  became 
Ober-Prasidcnt  of  Schleswig-Uolstein 
and  in  September,  1880,  Secretary  of 
Interior.  In  1881  he  took  the  place  of 
Prince  Bismarck  as  Chancellor  in  his 
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absence,  and  in  1888  became  Vice- 
President  of  the  Prussian  Ministry^ 
which  he  held  till  1897.  He  had  been 
talked  of  as  a  possible  successor  of 
Prince  Bismarck.  He  had  sat  in  the 
Prussian  Parliament  (1867-70)  and  was 
elected  to  the  Reichstag  in  1895.  He 
remained  in  office  after  Prince  Bis- 
marck's resignation,  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  his  former  chief,  and  resigned 
his  Ministerial  offices  in  1897,  after  an 
attack  by  Eugen  Richter,  the  Liberal 
leader,  on  the  Ministers  as  mere  tools 
of  a  personal  sovereign. 

Sir  August  MannB. — Sir  August 
MannSf  for  nearly,  fifty  years  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts, 
and  a  chief  agent  in  the  revival  of 
musical  interest  in  England,  died  on 
March  1,  aged  nearly  78.  The  s.  of  a 
glassblowcr  near  Stettin,  who  encour- 
aged his  family  in  the  love  of  music, 
he  eventually  joined  a  military  band 
and  afterwards  various  orchestras  in 
Germany,  and,  after  serving  in  a  sub- 


ordinate capacity  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
was  appointed  conductor  in  1855.  He 
also  conducted  the  Handel  Festival  in 
succession  to  Sir  Michael  Costa  in  and 
after  1883.    He  was  knighted  in  1903. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrlch. —  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  the  most  conspicuous 
American  lyric  poet  of  his  generation, 
died  on  March  19,  aged  70.  Born  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1836, 
he  began  life  as  a  journalist,  was  a  war 
correspondent  during  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion, and  then  became  editor  of  Every 
Saturday,  and  later  of  other  periodi- 
cals, among  them  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
(1887-90).  Among  his  novels  **  Mar- 
jorie  Daw  *'  (1873).  "  Prudence  Palfrey" 
(1874),  and  "The  Stillwater  Tragedy " 
(1880),  gained  wide  popularity,  and 
"  The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy  "  (1869)  a  still 
wider.  Many  of  his  lyrics  are  also 
very  generally  known  and  admired. 
Refinement  and  finish  were  their 
chief  characteristics. 


On  the  1st,  Rachel  Harriet,  dau.  of  Hans  Busk  of  Qlenalder,  a  lady  of  wide  and 
varied  learning  and  an  authority  on  folk-lore,  on  which  she  had  written  several 
works.  On  the  1st,  aged  46,  Allen  Macfkdy en,  M.D.  Edin.,  Director  of  the  Lister 
Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine  since  1^:91,  and  an  eminent  bacteriologist.  On 
the  1st,  aged  62,  Dr.  Hathias  Marie  Duvml,  Professor  of  Histology  at  the  Paris 
Faculty  de  M^decine,  an  authority  on  histology,  and  the  author  of  a  study  of  the 
brain  of  Gambetta.  On  the  2nd,  suddenly.  Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  first  baronet, 
High  Sheriff  of  Surrey  in  1891,  an  active  and  munificent  promoter  of  Church 
work  in  the  new  diocese  of  Southwark  and  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church  into  a  Cathedral.  M.  1857,  Mary,  dau.  of  Joseph  Blunt,  of  Kew  ;  suc- 
ceeded by  his  s.  On  the  2nd,  aged  85,  the  Rey.  J.  8.  Northcote,  D.D.,  formerly 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  afterwards  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  Principal  of  Oscott 
College  from  1860  to  1877.  Had  done  much  literary  work,  including  books  on 
the  Roman  Catacombs.  On  the  2nd,  aged  70,  Sir  Charles  Bowman  Logan, 
President  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  Unionist  candidate 
for  Elgin  and  Nairn  in  1889.  On  the  Srd,  Donal  Bnlliyan,  M.P.  for  South  West- 
meath  since  1885.  On  the  6th,  aged  61,  Sir  Robert  Qamett  Head,  third  baronet. 
M.  1880,  Florence,  dau.  of  R.  J.  Pollock  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  F.  Pollock, 
Bart.,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  succeeded  by  his  s.  He  was  Liberal 
candidate  for  Brixton  at  the  general  election  of  1895.  On  the  7th,  aged  58, 
Signer  Nioolo  Gallo,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Justice.  A  native  of  Qirgenti  in 
Sicily,  and  repeatedly  a  Minister  under  Zanardelli.  On  the  7th,  aged  69,  Ad- 
miral Sir  Richard  Edward  Traoey,  K.C.B.,  President  of  the  Royal  Naval  College 
from  1*^70  to  1900.  Had  served  in  the  Baltic  during  the  Russian  War  and  against 
the  Japanese  in  1863-4;  had  also  helped  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
Japanese  navy,  and  been  Admiral-Superintendent  of  Malta  Dockyard,  and  had 
held  various  other  important  posts.  On  the  8th,  aged  87,  Mijor-General  Henry 
Luke  Le  Poor  Trench,  sometime  East  India  Company's  Army,  and  Indian  Staff 
Corps;  had  served  in  the  first  Afghan  Campaign  and  the  Mutiny.  On  the  8th, 
aged  100,  Elisabeth  Rachel  {n(^e  Randall),  widow  of  Captain  Hastings  Parker,  an  ac- 
complished Norfolk  lady,  whose  memory  went  back  beyond  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
On  the  9th,  aged  59,  Dr.  John  Alexander  Dowie,  founder  of  the  "  Divine  Healing  As- 
sociation," and  of  Zion  City,  Illinois,  U.S.A.,  from  the  control  of  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  him  in  1906.  A  native  of  Edinburgh,  he  began 
life  as  a  Congregational ist  minister  in  Australia,  made  a  sensation  by  his  eccentric 
religionism  in  that  country  and  America,  and  presented  himself  eventually  as 
a  reincarnation  of  the  Prophet  Elijah.  An  attempt  to  carry  on  his  propaganda 
in  Ix)ndon  in  1904  led  to  disturbance  and  was  given  up.  He  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a  mixture  of  seer  and  charlatan — the  latter  element  considerably 
preponderating.     On  the  9th,  aged  nearly  72,  Albert  Ftedarlo  Hart,  DX.  and  J.P. 
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for  Derbyshire ;  served  in  the  Navy  in  the  Russian  War,  and  for  many  yean 
connected  with  public  life  in  his  county.     On  the  9th,  aged  74,  Sir  Thonuw 
Hanbory,  K.C.y.O.,  from  1853  to  1872  a  prominent  member  of  the  British  mercantile 
community  at  Shanghai ;  subsequently  formed  a  beautiful  residence,  La  Moriola, 
near  Mentone,  but  across  the  Italian  border,  and  was  a  munificent  benefactor 
to  the  neighbourhood.    One  of  his  special  interests  was  botany,  and  he  founded 
a  botanical  institute  at  Qenoa  and  presented  a  garden  of  80  acres  at  Wialey, 
Surrey,  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.     He  held  several  Italian  decorations. 
On  the  9th,  aged  78,  Frederick  George  Stephens,  for  forty  years  art  critic  of  the 
AthencBum,  one  of  the  seven  original  members  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood 
and  afterwards  its  historian.    On  the  10th,  aged  68,  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Danlil 
Dixon,  M.P.,  six  times  Lord  Mayor  of  Belfast,  Unionist  Member  for  its  Northern 
division  since  1905,  and  prominently  identified  with  its  public  and  commercial 
life.    He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1908.     M.  (1)  1867,  Eliza,  dau.  of  James  Agnew ; 
(2)  1870,  Annie,  dau.  of  James  Shaw  of  Belfast ;  succeeded  by  his  s.    On  the  11th, 
aged  97,  the  Rey.  John  Edward  Kempe,  sometime  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  dun- 
bridge.  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria  and 
Proctor  in  Convocation  to  the  diocese  of  London.    From  1858  to  1895  he  had  been 
Vicar  of  St.  James's,  Piccadilly,  and  an  active  promoter  of  Church  work  in  the 
West  End.    He  had  declined  the  Bishopric  of  Calcutta  in  1886.    On  the  12th, 
aged  61,  the  Hon.  William  Frederick  Barton  Kassey  Mainwarlng,  s.  of  the  third 
Lord  Clarina,  and  Unionist  M.P.  for  Central  Finsbury  from  1895  to  1906  ;  a  well- 
known  art  collector.    On  the  12th,  killed  in  a  railway  accident  in  the  Transvaal, 
aged  46,  Adam  Jameson,  M.D.,  sometime  Minister  of  Lands  in  Western  Australia, 
and  a  member  of  its  Legislative  Council,  and  from  1903  to  1907  Commissioner  of 
Lands  in  the  Transvaal.    On  the  12th,  aged  86,  Snrgeon-Oeneral  Sir  John  Hmrrli 
Ker  Innes,  K.C.B.,  senior  honorary  surgeon  to  the  King.    His  service  as  an  aimy 
surgeon  from  1842  to  1880  included  the  Crimea,  the  Mutiny,  and  the  Afghan  War 
of  1878-9,  and  he  had  been  attached  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government  to  the 
staff  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  in  the  war  of  1870.    On  the  18th,  aged  88, 
Bonamy  Dobree,  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  private  banking  firms  in  the  Ciiy  of 
London,  sometime  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England.    On  the  18th,  aged  nearly 
63,  Sir  James  Colquhoon  of  Loss,  fifth  baronet,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Dumbartonshire 
since  1887.     Educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Succeeded 
1873.     M.  (1)  1895,  ChaHotte,  dau.  of  Major  William  Monro ;  (2)  1904,  Ivie, dau.  of 
Major  Ives  Urquhart.     Succeeded  by  his  s.     On  the  13th,  ll&arioe  Gran,  an 
Austrian  by  origin,  and  connected  as  manager  with  the  visits  of  various  theatrical 
and  operatic  celebrities  to  the  U.S.A.    On  the  Idth,  in  New  Zealand,  the  Yen. 
Samael  Williams,  Archdeacon  of  Waiapu,  for  many  years  a  missionary  to  the 
Maories  and  founder  of  a  College  for  the  sons  of  chiefs.    On  the  15th,  aged  76, 
Sir  Arthur  Townley  Watson,  K.C.,  second  baronet,  s.  of  a  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.      M.  1861,  Rosamond,  dau.  of  Charles  Rushworth.     Suc- 
ceeded by  his  s.,  b.  1865.    On  the  15th,  aged  86,  Sir  Brook  Kay,  fourth  baronet, 
sometime  Captain  in  the  Indian  Army  and  for  many  years  active  in  the  public 
life  of  Cheltenham.     On  the  16th,  aged  76,  John  O'Leary,  once  editor  of  James 
Stephens's  Fenian  paper,  the  Irish  People^  the  staff  of  which  were  prosecuted 
for  treason-felony  in  1865.     He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  penal 
servitude,  but  was  released  in  five  years  under  condition  that  he  should  not  return 
to  Ireland  till  the  expiry  of  his  term.     When  he  returned,  he  proved  to  be  out 
of  sympathy  with  current  developments  of  Nationalism.    He  was  widely  read, 
and  had  published  **  Recollections  of  Fenians  and  Fenianism."    On  the  17th,  aged 
67,  Admiral  Henry  St.  Leger  Bury  Palliser,  sometime  commander-in-chief  on 
the  Pacific  Station ;  his  service  included  the  Crimea,  and  the  command  at  Hong- 
kong.   On  the  17tb,  aged  49,  James  Kynaston  Edwards  Verschoyle,  C.M.O.,  In- 
spector-General of  Irrigation  in  Lower  Egypt  and  from  1881  to  1895  employed  in 
the  Indian  Public  Works  Department.    On  the  17th,  aged  80,  William  Dobeoa 
ReeTSS,  sometime  member  of  a  famous  firm  of  booksellers  (Reeves  and  Turner) 
and  publisher  of  some  of  William  Morris's  works.    On  the  19th,  aged  84,  Oensral 
Bemhard  Frani  von  Werder,  German  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1892-5  ;  s. 
of  the  Colonel  of  the  1st  Prussian  Foot  Guards ;  Colonel  of  the  Fusilier  Guards  at 
the  battle  of  Koniggratz,  where  he  displayed  great  bravery ;  military  attache  at 
St.  Petersburg  from  1^69  to  1886,  when  he  became  Governor  of  Berlin  till  his 
despatch  to  St.  Petersburg  at  a  time  of  strained  relations  with  his  country.     He 
was  the  personal  friend  of  three  successive  Tsars,  but  was  not  successful  as  a 
diplomatist.    He  was  recalled  at  his  own  request  in  1895,  but  remained  in  excellent 
relations  with   the   Russian   Court.      On   the  20th,  Robert  Warinirton,  F.R.8., 
author  of  **  The  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  "  and  other  important  works  on  agri- 
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cultural  chemistry ;  long  associated  with  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station, 
and  sometime  Sibthorpian  Lecturer  on  Rural  Economy  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. On  the  20th,  aged  72,  Major-Oeneral  OliarlM  Bolkeley  Nona,  B.M.L.I. ;  had 
served  in  the  Crimea  and  the  expedition  to  Mexico,  1861-2.  On  the  22nd,  aged 
72,  Sir  Victor  Drummond,  C.B.,  K.C.M.O.,  Minister- Resident  at  Munich  and 
Stuttgart  from  1890  to  1903.  On  the  22nd,  aged  70,  Thomas  Henry  Goodwin 
Newton,  J.P.,  High  Sheriff  of  Warwickshire  in  1887,  and  an  extensive  ground 
landlord  in  Birmingham.  On  the  2drd,  aged  60,  the  Bl^ht  Hon.  Cecil  George 
SavUe  Foljambe,  Earl  of  Liyerpool,  Lord  Steward  of  the  King's  Household.  He 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Hawkesbury  in  1893,  and  the  Earldom  of 
Liverpool,  held  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  half-brother  of  the  Prime  Minister 
who  had  borne  that  title,  was  revived  for  him  in  1906.  On  the  23rd,  aged  62, 
General  Sir  Alexander  Badcock,  K.C.B.,  C.8.I.,  sometime  Bengal  Sta£f  Corps.  He 
had  served  in  various  Indian  frontier  wars,  as  Chief  Commissariat  Officer  in  Lord 
Roberts'  march  to  Kandahar,  as  Quartermastei^Oeneral  in  India,  and  had  sat 
on  the  India  Council.  On  the  24th,  Friedrlk  Nielsen,  a  Danish  Bishop  and 
eminent  writer  on  Church  history.  On  the  24th,  aged  97,  Sarah  Harriet,  widow 
of  the  Right  Rev.  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  pre- 
viously of  New  Zealand,  and  mother  of  the  second  Bishop  of  Melanesia  (see 
Annual  Reqistbr,  1878  and  1898).  On  the  25th,  aged  55,  Prince  Ftans  Yon 
Assisi  Lndwig  Karia  Yon  Arenberg,  Catholic  Centre  member  for  Aix  la-Chapelle  in 
the  German  Reichstag  since  1890 ;  had  served  in  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870 
and  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  was  an  important  link  between  his  pfloiy  and 
the  Government  till  the  breach  of  1906.  On  the  25th,  aged  70,  Geheimrat  Ernst 
Yon  Bergmann,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Berlin  and  previously  at 
Dorpat  and  WUrzburg;  had  had  much  experience  in  military  surgety  during  the 
Austro-Prussian  and  Franco-German  wars  ;  involved  in  the  controversy  with  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  over  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  in  1887.  On  the  25th, 
aged  69,  James  George  Bkelton  Anderson,  member  of  a  famous  firm  of  shipowners 
and  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Orient  Line  to  Australia;  husband  of 
Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson.  On  the  25th,  IK^lliam  Curling  Anderson,  for  many 
years  Chairman  of  the  City  Liberal  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  National  Liberal 
Club.  On  the  27th,  suddenly,  at  Kyoto,  Japan,  James  Henry  Smith,  nephew 
of  George  Smith  of  Chicago,  who  died  in  1899,  and  reputed  to  be  the  seventh 
richest  man  in  the  world.  On  the  28th,  aged  65,  Sir  Aognstas  William  Lawson 
Hemming,  G.C.M.G.,  Governor  of  British  Guiana  from  1895  to  1898,  and  of 
Jamaica  from  the  latter  year  to  1904.  On  the  29th,  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Lolgi  Macchi,  Chamberlain  to  Popes  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.  On  the  31st,  Leo 
Taxil  (Gabriel  Jogand-Pag^).  Beginning  as  a  writer  of  fin-de-siicle  novels,  he 
became  **  converted  "  to  Roman  Catholicism  and  entertained  devout  but  credulous 
members  of  the  Church  with  stories  of  the  diabolic  cults  of  Freemasonry,  of 
**  Diana  Vaughan,*'  the  human  bride  of  the  Evil  One,  and  of  a  certain  fiend  some 
of  whose  hair  he  was  said  to  have  given  to  a  dignitary  of  the  Church.  At  last,  in 
April,  1897,  he  collected  a  number  of  eminent  ecclesiastics  and  others  to  witness 
further  proofs  of  the  Satanic  worship,  and  then  announced  that  the  whole  story 
was  a  huge  joke.  In  March,  aged  70,  Parmenio  Bettoli,  an  able  Italian  journal- 
ist and  dramatist. 


APRIL. 


Vlscoont  Midleton.— William  Brod- 
rick,  eighth  Viscount  Midleton  and 
Baron  Brodrick,  died  at  his  residence, 
Peper  Harow,  Surrey,  on  April  18, 
aged  77.  The  eldest  s.  of  the  seventh 
baron,  he  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Balliol,  and  sat  as  M.P.  for  Mid  Surrey 
from  1868  till  his  succession  to  the 
peerage  in  1870.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  county  affairs  and  was 
lord- lieu  tenant  from  1896  to  1905,  but 
was  prevented  by  blindness  in  later 
life  from  taking  much  part  in  public 
business.  M.  1853,  Augusta,  third  dau. 
of  Thomas,  first  Lord  Cottesloe;  suc- 


ceeded by  his  eldest  s.,  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Brodrick,  Secretary  for  War 
and  for  India  in  Mr.  Balfour's  Adminis- 
trations of  1902  and  1903  respectively. 

Lord  Halibnrton.— Arthur  Lawrence 
Haliburton,  first  Baron  Haliburton  of 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  died  at  Bourne- 
mouth on  April  21,  aged  74.  The  s.  of 
Judge  Haliburton  of  Nova  Scotia, 
better  known  as  **Sam  Slick,"  he 
served  in  the  Commissariat  during  the 
Crimean  War,  and  showing  high  ad- 
ministrative ability  was  made  an 
Assistant    Director   of    Supplies   and 
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Transport.  In  1898  he  became  Direc- 
tor of  Supplies  and  Transport  at  the 
War  Ofifice,  in  1888  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  in 
1895  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  retiring  in  1898.  He 
had  been  made  K.C.B.  in  1885  and 
O.G.B.  in  1907.  After  his  retirement 
he  was  a  keen  critic  of  military  ad- 
ministration. M.  1877,  Mariana,  dau. 
of  Leo  Schuster ;  left  no  heir. 

Sir  Oeorge  Armetronff. — Sir  George 
Armstrong,  Bart.,  proprietor  of  the 
Olobetkud  joint  founder  and  part  owner 
of  The  People,  died  on  April  20,  aged 
70.  He  joined  the  59th  Bengal  Native 
Infantry,  served  in  the  Pathan  Irregular 
Horse  during  the  Indian  Mutinv,  was 
severely  wounded  and  invalided  home, 
and  eventually,  in  1866,  became  Secre- 
tary of  the  Westminster  Ck)n8ervative 
Association.  For  two  years  he  was 
financial  manager  to  a  brewery,  and 
then  became  editor  of  the  Olobe,  with 
which  he  was  subsequently  presented 
as  a  reward  for  his  services  to  the 
party.  He  took  an  active  part  in  its 
management  to  the  last.  He  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1892.  M.  Alice, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Furlong; 
succeeded  by  his  s. 

J.  C.  Hook,  B.A. — Mr.  James  Clarke 
Hook,  R.A.,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
great  mid- Victorian  marine  and  land- 
scape painters,  died  at  Churt,  near 
Famham,  Surrey,  on  April  14.  The  s. 
of  a  West  African  judge  and,  by  hii 
mother's  side,  the  grandson  of  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  the  Biblical  commenta- 
tor, he  was  throughout  life  a  Radical 
and  Methodist.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Royal  Academv  Schools  in  1836, 
won  the  gold  medal  (for  historical 
painting)  in  1845,  obtained  the  travel- 
ling studentship  in  1886,  and  studied 
in  Italy.  His  first  pictures  were  his- 
torical, but  under  Pre-Raphaelite  in- 
fluence he  turned  first  (about  1855)  to 
landscape,  and  then,  some  three  years 
later,   to   marine  subjects,  in   which. 


according  to  a  contemporary  critic,  he 
and  Henry  Moore  showed  the  world 
'*  more  of  the  splendour  and  beauty  of 
the  ocean  and  its  shores  than  was  ever 
known  before.'*  He  was  elected  A.R.  A. 
in  1850  and  R.A.  in  1861,  and  tUl  three 
or  four  years  before  his  death  exhibited 
regularly  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

Canon  Maloolm  MaeOolL — On  April 

5,  at  his  residence  in  London,  the 
Rev.  Malcolm  MacCoU,  D.D.,  died  of 
heart  failure.  The  s.  of  a  Scottish 
labourer,  he  was  educated  privately  at 
Edinburgh,  at  Trinity  College,  Qlenal- 
mond,  and  at  the  University  of  Naples, 
and  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church  In  1859.  He 
held  curacies  in  London,  and  was  for 
a  short  time  British  Embassy  Chaplain 
at  St.  Petersburg ;  but  he  was  attracted 
as  a  Liberal  High  Churchman  to  poli- 
tical writing,  and  one  of  his  pamphlets 
(signed  "Scrutator")  putting  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Franco-Qerman 
War  at  Berlin,  attracted  considerable 
attention.  In  1871  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
him  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Botolpb 
Lane,  and  in  1884  Canon  of  Ripon. 
He  wrote  in  favour  of  Irish  Disestablish- 
ment (1868),  and  in  defence  of  the 
Ritualist  position  (1875),  but  bis  at- 
tacks on  the  Sultan  and  the  British 
Turcophils  after  the  Bulgarian  atroci- 
ties made  him  for  a  time  especially 
conspicuous,  and  his  alleged  discovery 
of  an  impaled  Bulgarian  corpse  when 
on  the  Save  with  Canon  Liddon  in 
1876  brought  on  him  torrents  of  de- 
nunciation from  British  "patriots." 
His  most  considerable  work,  however, 
was  "The  Reformation  Settlement*' 
(1899),  on  the  Ritual  Controversy,  a 
massive  work  displaying  considerable 
research.  He  was  a  tenacious  contro- 
versialist and  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  Liberal  cause  and  of  the  op- 
pressed Christians  of  the  Near  East, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  1908  in 
pressing  for  justice  for  Macedonia. 
He  m.  in  1904  Consuelo,  dau.  of  Major- 
General  Crompton  Stansfietd. 


On  the  1st,  aged  90,  William  Williams,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society.  On  the  2nd,  aged  61,  Sir  William  WUbraham  Blethyn  Ealton,  first 
baronet,  J.P.,  D.L.,  of  Halton  Park,  Boltcn-le- Moors,  Lancashire.  Paitly  for  his 
services  to  county  administration,  he  was  created  a  baronet  in  1905.  M.  (1) 
Sarah,  dau.  of  Ralph  Rothwell.of  Ribbleton  Hall,  Lancashire;  (2)  Margaret, dau. 
of  Colonel  W.  Assheton  Cross.  Succeeded  by  his  a.  On  the  2nd,  aged  78,  the 
Roy.  John  Fltiherbert  Bateman,  sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
a  prominent  Evangelical  Churchman.  On  the  2nd,  aged  78,  the  Roy.  Wentworth 
Webster,  sometime  Church  of  England  Chaplain  at  St.  Jean  de  Lus,  a  high 
authority  on  Basque  literature,  ethnology,  and  folk-lore.  On  the  4th,  Captain 
Emsst  Frederick  Rhodes,  R.S.  (retired),  eldest  brother  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and  life 
tenant  of  Dalham  Hall,  Newmarket.  On  the  5th,  aged  78,  Sir  Henry  Onthbeit« 
K.C.M.O.,  a  former  member  of  the  Legislation  Council  of  Victoria,  Australia,  and 
Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Colony  from  1886  to  1890.    On   the  5th,  aged  86, 
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Thomas  Henry  Wakley,  F.E.C.8.  Eng.,  joint  editor  of  the  Lancet  and  s.  of  its 
founder,  and  a  teeicher  of  and  writer  on  surgery.  On  the  5th,  aged  51,  Ir. 
Alexander  Macbain,  MA.  Aberd.,  Headmaster  of  the  Inverness  High  School, 
and  an  authority  on  Celtic  mythology  and  philology.  On  the  6th,  aged  76,  Dr. 
Adolf  Neal>aaer,  sometime  Reader  of  Rabbinical  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  for  some  thirty  years  Sub-Librarian  of  the  Bodleian.  He  had 
travelled  extensively,  and  done  considerable  journalistic  work  in  Germany,  but 
the  best  of  his  life's  work  was  given  to  the  study  and  cataloguing  of  Hebrew  MSS. 
for  the  Bodleian,  which  he  made  the  first  Hebrew  library  in  the  world.  He  had 
written  and  edited  several  Hebrew  texts.  On  the  6th,  aged  66,  Sir  Bamael  Hall, 
K.C.,  sometime  Attorney-Geneial  for  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  subsequently 
Vice-Chancellor  for  the  County  Palatine.  On  the  6th,  at  Cobalt,  Canada,  aged 
53,  William  Henry  Drummond,  M.D.,  a  Canadian  of  Irish  birth  and  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Bishop's  College,  Montreal,  and  the  writer  of  very  suc- 
oessful  verse  in  the  French  Canadian  dialect.  On  the  6th,  aged  52,  Joseph 
Wesley  8t.  John,  Speaker  of  the  Ontario  Legislature.  On  the  6th,  aged  48,  Sir 
Frederick  William  Wigan,  second  baronet.  He  had  succeeded  to  the  title  only  a 
month  previously,  his  father  having  died  on  March  2.  M.  1885,  Elizabeth,  dan. 
of  Lieutenant-Colouel  F.  D.  Grey ;  succeeded  by  his  s.  On  the  6th,  James 
Foster  Vesey-Fitifferald,  K C,  J.  P.  for  Co.  Clare,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Irish  Bar.  On  the  6th,  Thomas  Beecham,  of  St.  Helens,  Lancashire  and  South- 
port,  founder  of  a  well-known  and  very  successful  pill  business.  On  the 
7th,  aged  87,  Albert  Pell,  D.L.  Oambs.,  J.P.  and  Conservative  M.P.  for  South 
Leicestershire  from  1868  to  1880;  first  chairman  of  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  and  an  active  and  efficient  champion  of  agricultural  interests.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  local  and  poor-law  administration  and  was  a  leading 
opponent  of  outdoor  relief.  On  the  8th,  aged  92,  Frederick  Bowker,  solicitor  to  the 
Tichbome  family,  on  whose  behalf  he  contested  the  claim  of  Arthur  Orton  to  the 
title  and  estates.  On  the  8th,  aged  60,  Daniel  Fitssrerald  Packenham  Barton,  for 
many  years  British  Consul  at  Geneva.  On  the  8th,  aged  89,  the  Roy.  John  Oylby 
Lonsdale,  Canon  of  Lichfield,  Secretary  of  the  National  Society  from  1849  to 
1866,  B.  of  a  former  Bishop  of  that  diocese  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  his  three 
successors  in  the  See.  He  represented  the  Dein  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  in 
Convocation  from  1885  to  1892,  and  was  active  in  diocesan  work.  On  the  9th, 
aged  54,  James  Davis,  originally  a  solicitor,  afterwards  a  sporting  and  society 
joarnalist  and  prolific  writer  of  musical  comedies,  including ''The  Geisha  "and 
**  A  Gaiety  Girl."  On  the  10th,  aged  73,  Sir  David  Radcliire,  Mavor  of  Liverpool 
in  1885-6,  and  knighted  for  his  services  in  connection  with  the  exhibition  at  that 
city  in  the  latter  year.  On  the  10th,  aged  nearly  61,  Ignas  Aner,  Social  Demo- 
cratic representative  in  the  German  Reichstag  of  Glauchau-Meerane,  Saxony,  a 
self-educated  man,  originally  a  saddler,  afterwards  an  able  Social  Democratic 
journalist  and  organiser.  On  the  ISth,  aged  58,  Francis  Edward  Armitstead,  a 
well-known  old  Etonian  oar  and  athlete,  and  an  extremely  skilful  legal  drafts- 
man. On  the  14th,  aged  92,  the  Bight  B«y.  Charles  Henry  Bromby,  D.D.,  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  Bishop  of  Tasmania  from  1874  to  1883,  and  subse- 
quently Assistant  Bishop  in  the  Dioceses  of  Lichfield  and  Bath  and  Wells. 
From  1843  to  1864  he  was  Principal  of  Cheltenham  Training  College.  On  the 
14th,  Prince  George  BergeievitchGalltsyn,  Governor-General  of  the  Caucasus  from 
1896  to  1904,  an  agent  in  the  policy  of  "  Russification,"  which  nearly  led  to  his 
assassination  in  1903.  On  the  16th,  aged  68,  Vice- Admiral  Robert  Woodward,  C.B. 
He  had  served  in  the  Chinese  War  of  1859  and  organised  and  commanded  the 
naval  contingent  at  the  capture  of  Mandalay  in  1885,  for  which  he  was  specially 
mentioned  in  despatches  and  thanked  by  the  Indian  Government.  On  the  16th, 
Robert  Mason  Towers,  for  many  vears  a  District  Judge  in  Bengal,  and  subse- 
quently Teacher  of  Bengali  in  Cambridge  University.  On  the  17th,  Wallis  Mackaj, 
an  ubio  artist  in  black  and  white,  and  the  author  of  a  book  of  travel  (**The 
Prisoner  of  Cbiloane")  in  Portuguese  South  Africa,  published  in  1890.  On  the 
18th,  Robert  MacLehose,  member  of  a  leading  firm  of  Glasgow  publishers.  On  the 
20th,  His  Honour  John  Edmund  Wentworth  Addison,  K.C.,  Judge  of  County  Courts 
from  1H95  to  1906  and  from  1886  lo  1895,  Conservative  M.P.  for  Ashtonunder- 
Lyne,  and  Recorder  of  Preston  from  1874  to  1890.  He  was  senior  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  in  the  Maybrick  case.  On  the  2:3rd,  aged  7H,  Andr^ 
Theorist,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  a  prolific  poet  and  novelist. 
On  the  24,  aged  21,  under  an  operation.  Sir  Henry  Leslie  Hnntlnffton,  second 
baronet,  succeeded  by  his  brother.  On  the  26th,  accidoutally  drowned  in  the 
Danube,  aged  09,  Albert  Mosetig,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Vienna  University, 
the  introducer  of  iodoform  in  surgical  cases,  and  one  of  the  leading  surgeons 
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of  Europe.  On  the  24th,  at  Alameda,  California,  Dennis  Kearney,  in  1877- 
80  a  notorious  Galifomian  demagogue,  who,  in  a  time  of  depression,  had  de- 
nounced capitalists  and  Chinese  labour  at  open-air  meetings  at  San  Franciaco 
and  organised  a  **  Working  Men's  Party  of  California  "  which  had  been  instm- 
mental  in  carrying  a  new  State  Constitution  imposing  considerable  restriction! 
on  the  power  of  railway  companies  and  the  employment  of  Chinese.  The 
Constitution,  however,  was  worked  in  a  conservative  spirit,  and  Kearney,  who 
had  owed  his  success  largely  to  the  hard  times  and  to  newspaper  support,  soon 
disappeared  from  politics.  On  the  26th,  aged  90,  Sir  Penrose  July^,  K.C.H.CI.,  CS. 
He  had  served  as  a  volunteer  during  the  Canadian  rebellion  of  1848,  and  had  had 
a  varied  and  useful  career  in  Government  service  in  Canada,  Ireland,  Malta, 
Australia,  the  Crimea,  and  Mauritius.  He  was  Crown  Agent  for  the  Colonies 
from  1858  to  1879,  during  which  period  Colonial  loans  of  some  40,000,0002.  were 
negotiated  under  his  superintendence.  He  had  also  been  Financial  Adviser  and 
Loan  Agent  to  the  New  Zealand  Government.  About  the  26th,  aged  72,  the 
Hon.  Hark  RoUe,  nephew  of  Lord  Rolle  and  High  Sheriff  of  Devon  in  1864.  About 
the  26th,  aged.47.  His  Highness  Sir  Jaswantsingbji  FatebidnfflUi.  K.C.I.S.,  Thakur 
Sahib  of  Limri.  A  strict  Hindu,  he  was  yet  familiar  with  Western  culture,  a 
sound  and  enlightened  ruler,  and  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council 
under  Sir  James  Fergusson.  He  was  the  first  Kathiawar  chief  to  visit  America. 
On  the  27th,  aged  68,  Sir  Francis  Wheler  Hood,  fourth  Viscount  Hood,  of  Whitley, 
Warwickshire.  Succeeded  his  father  in  1846.  M.  1865,  Edith,  dau.  of  A.  W. 
Ward ;  succeeded  by  his  s.  On  the  27th,  aged  70,  Sir  Alexander  Wilson,  first 
baronet,  chairman  of  Messrs.  Cammell,  Laird  and  Co.'s,  the  great  engineering  firm 
of  Sheffield  and  Birkenhead,  from  1885  to  1893.  On  the  29th,  Sir  Dndley  Oharlee 
Fitigerald  de  Bos,  K.P.,  K.C.V.O.,  twenty-fourth  Baron  de  Bos,  Premier  Baron  of 
England,  and  Lieut-General.  M.  (1)  1S58,  Lady  Elizabeth  Egerton,  dau.  of 
Thomas  second  Earl  of  Wilton  ;  (2)  1896,  Mary  Geraldine.  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Sir  William  V.  R.  Mahon,  fourth  baronet.  He  had  been  Equerry  to  the  Prince 
Consort  and  a  lord-in-waiting  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  Colonel  of  the  1st  Life 
Guards  since  1902.  Succeeded  by  his  only  dau.,  Mary  Frances,  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Anthony  Lucius  Dawson,  youngest  s.  of  the  first  Earl  of  Dartrey,  K.P.  On  the 
30th,  aged  69,  Charles  Eamer  Kempe,  a  descendant  of  a  once  prominent  Sussex 
family,  and  a  noted  artist  in  painted  glass.  In  the  latter  half  of  April,  aged  64, 
Professor  Hugo  Magnos,  of  Breslau,  an  eminent  oculist. 


MAY. 


Sir  Joseph  Fayrer.  —  Sir  Joseph 
Fayrer,  K.C.S.I.,  Hon.  Physician  (Mili- 
tary) and  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  King,  died  on  May  21  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Falmouth,  aged  82.  The  s.  of 
Captain  Favrer,  R.N.,  after  a  brief 
experiouce  of  engineering  and  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  he  entered  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  in  1844,  and  qualified 
as  a  surgeon  in  1847.  He  joined  the 
Naval  Medical  Service,  but  quitted  it  to 
travel  with  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edg- 
cumbe  on  the  Continent ;  put  his 
surgical  skill  to  u&e  in  attending  on 
the  wounded  in  the  Sicilian  troubles 
in  1848,  and  studied  at  the  University 
of  Rome.  In  1850  he  proceeded  to 
Bengal  as  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the 
East  India  Company's  service,  saw 
service  in  Burmah,  and  was  appointed 
in  1855  surgeon  of  the  Residency  at 
Lucknow.  He  went  through  the  siege, 
having  many  exciting  experiences,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Government. 
After  a  period  of  study  at  Edinburgh 
he  graduated  M.D.  in  the  University, 
and  from  1859  to  1872  was  Professor  of 


Surgery  at  Calcutta.  He  returned 
home  in  1873,  through  failing  health, 
and  settled  as  a  consultant  in  London, 
but  was  appointed  to  important  posts 
at  the  Inaia  Office,  and  at  the  invita- 
tion of  King  Edward  VII.,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  he  accompanied  him  on  his 
tour  in  India.  He  did  much  for  the 
promotion  of  medical  science,  and  his 
investigations  into  snake-bites  and 
their  treatment  conferred  an  immense 
benefit  on  the  people  of  India.  He 
wrote  also  various  important  works  on 
tropical  diseases  and  allied  subjects, 
and  received  a  baronetcy  for  his  services 
in  189G.  He  was  member  of  many 
learned  societies  and  holder  of  many 
distinctions.  M.  1855,  the  dau.  of  Gen. 
A.  Spens ;  succeeded  by  his  eldest  8ur« 
viving  s.,  Lieut.-Colonel  Joseph  Fayrer, 
R.A.M.C. 

Sir  BezOamin  Baker.— Sir  Benjamin 
Baker,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  died 
suddenly  at  his  residence  near  Pang- 
bourne  on  Sunday,  May  10,  aged  66. 
The  8.  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker  of  Car- 
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low,  he  had  been  conceroed  as  a 
partner  with  Sir  John  Fowler  and 
otherwise  in  various  great  engineering 
works  throughout  tne  world,  chief 
among  them  the  Forth  Bridge  and  the 
great  Nile  dam  at  Assuan.  He  wsks 
also  largely  instrumental  in  introduc- 
ing the  method  of  working  under  a 
shield  and  other  improvements  in 
tunnelling  utilised  in  the  construction 
of  the  Tube  Railways  of  London. 

The  Hon.  E.  F.  Leyeson-Oower. — The 
Hon.  Edward  Frederick  Leveson- 
Qower,  sometime  M.P.  for  Bodmin  and 
Chairman  of  Railway  Committees  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  died  on  May 
80,  aged  88.  B.  in  1819,  the  second 
s.  of  Granville  Leveson-Gower,  first 
Earl  Granville  and  his  wife  Henrietta, 
dau.  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
he  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
sat  as  Liberal  member  for  Derby  in 
1847  and  1848,  when  he  was  unseated 
on  petition,  owing  to  a  technical 
illegality,  from  1852  to  1857  for  Stoke- 
on-Trent,  and  from  1859  to  1885  for 
Bodmin.  Though  for  the  most  part  a 
silent  member,  he  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  post  of  Chief  Whip  and 
afterwards  that  of  Postmaster-General. 
He  was  exceptionally  popular  in 
society  and  wrote  an  excellent  book  of 
reminiscences  (•*  Bygone  Years,"  1905). 

Dr.  J.  K.  Ingram.  —  John  Kells 
Ingram,  LL.D.,  sometime  Senior 
Fellow  and  Vice-Provost  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  died  in  that  city  on 
May  1,  aged  83.  The  eldest  s.  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Ingram,  of  Donegal,  he  be- 
came Scholar  and  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  held  a  number  of 
offices  in  the  College  at  various  times, 
including  the  Regius  Professorship  of 
Greek  and  the  Librarianship.  He  had 
also  been  President  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  President  of  the  Irish  Statis- 
tical  Society,  the  Library  Association, 
the  Economic  Science  Section  of  the 
British  Association  (1878),  and  a  Com- 
missioner for  the  publication  of  the 
ancient  laws  of  Ireland.  He  was  a 
man  of  extraordinarily  wide  learning  in 
ancient  and  modem  literature,  philo- 
sophy, and  geometry,  and   especially 


in  economic  science,  and  he  was  no 
mean  poet,  being  indeed  the  author  of 
*•  Who  fears  to  speak  of  Ninety -eight  ?  '* 
the  hymn  of  tne  Irish  Nationalists. 
He  was  not,  however,  a  politician. 

Dr.  John  Watson.  —  The  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Watson,  D.D.,  better  known  as 
*'  Ian  Maclaron,"  died  on  May  6  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  U.S.A.,  while  on 
a  lecturing  tour,  aged  56.  B.  at  Man- 
ningtree  in  Essex,  he  was  taken  to 
Scotland  at  four  years  old,  educated  at 
Stirling  Grammar  School  and  Edin- 
burgh and  Tubingen  Universities,  and 
became  a  Free  Kirk  Minister  in  1874. 
From  1880  to  1905  he  was  Minister  of 
Sefton  Park  Church,  Liverpool,  in 
which  city  he  was  active  in  social  and 
philanthropic  work;  and  he  was 
Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod 
in  1900.  An  eloquent  preacher  and 
speaker,  and  writer  on  theological 
subjects,  he  will  be  best  remembered 
for  his  novels  of  Scottish  life,  of  which 
"  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush " 
(1894)  was  the  first  and  most 
conspicuous. 

Karl  Blind.— Karl  Blind,  the  well- 
known  publicist,  and  ex-revolutionary, 
died  at  his  house  at  Hampstead  on 
May  31,  aged  80.  B.  at  Mannheim  in 
1826,  and  educated  at  Bonn  and  Heidel- 
berg, he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Constitutional  movement  and  in  the 
revolutionary  disturbances  which  fol- 
lowed it  in  1848.  He  was  sentenced 
by  court-martial  to  eight  years'  im- 
prisonment, but  escaped  from  the  for- 
tress of  Rastatt  through  an  outbreak 
among  the  troops,  and  was  accredited 
to  the  French  Republican  Government 
in  1849,  but  exiled  from  France  for 
conspiracy  against  the  Prince  President, 
and  in  .1852  settled  in  London.  He 
was  active  in  promoting  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  movement  in  1863-4,  the 
Polish  movement  in  1863,  and  was  al- 
ways strongly  hostile  to  Russia,  even 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1878. 
He  had  written  much  on  politics, 
mythology,  biography  and  Germanic 
and  Indian  literature,  and  was  London 
correspondent  of  several  German  news- 
papers. 


On  the  1st,  aged  82,  Lioat-aeneral  Sir  Henry  Frandi  WUUamB,  K.C.B.,  Colonel 
Commandant  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps.  Had  served  in  the  Sikh  War  and 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  On  the  2nd,  aged  54,  Dr.  Poirler,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  one  of  the 
leading  surgeons  of  Europe.  On  the  4th,  aged  71,  John  Camming  Kaodona,  Con- 
servative M.P.  for  Rotherhitho  from  1892  to  190G,  a  barrister,  and  in  early  life  a 
clergyman ;  from  1874  to  1882  he  was  Rector  of  Cheadlc.  Cheshire.  He  was  a 
well-known  owner  and  exhibitor  of  dogs.  On  the  4th,  John  Macklntoah,  LL.D.,  a 
stationer  in  Aberdeen  and  a  writer  of  a  "  History  of  Civilisatioo  in  Scotland  " 
and  other  valuable  works  on  Scottish  history.    On  the  7th,  aged  89,  Admiral  Sir 
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Loopeld  Georg*  Heath,  K.C.B.,  bad  taken  part  while  in  command  of  H.M.S.  Niffsr 
in  the  destruction  of  Lagos  in  1850,  and  had  been  Captain  of  the  Port  of  Balaclava 
and  subsequently  Principal  Agent  of  Transports  in  the  Crimean  War.  In  1867  he 
directed  the  arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  from  Bombay  for  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition.  On  the  8th,  aged  74,  Lieat.-Colonel  George  Ylscent  FOa- 
bery,  V.C. ;  had  received  his  distinction  for  a  desperate  and  successful  attempt 
to  recover  a  captured  picket  in  the  Umbeyla  Expedition  of  1863.  He  was  a 
careful  student  and  inventor  of  improvements  in  weapons.  On  the  10th,  aged 
41,  F.  Edmund  Oarrett,  assistant  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  under  Mr.  £.  T. 
Cook  in  1890-2.  subsequently  of  the  Westminster  Qaeette^  and  from  1895  to  1902 
editor  of  the  Cape  Times  and  a  prominent  Progressive  member  of  the  Cape  Colony 
Legislature.  He  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett  and  Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson, 
and  had  written  books  on  South  Africa  and  translated  Ibsen's  Brand.  On  the 
10th,  aged  68,  Captain  Henry  Halford  Washington,  R.N.,  had  served  in  the 
Crimean  War  at  the  bombardments  of  Eupatoria  and  Sweaborg,  in  the  China  War 
of  1860,  and  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  against  slavers  in  1876-7.  On  the  12th, 
aged  59,  Joris  Karl  Hnjnnnans,  a  well-known  French  novelist,  at  one  time  as- 
sociated with  Zola  and  the  naturalistic  school,  later  a  devout  and  mystical 
Roman  Catholic.  On  the  12th,  aged  b9,  Robert  Barnes,  M.D.  Lend.,  s.  of  the 
founder  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  and  sometime  obstetric  physician  and 
lecturer  at  St.  Thomas's  and  subsequently  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  His  chief 
work  was  an  important  and  widely  used  textbook  on  obstetrics.  On  the  12th, 
aged  9^,  Brevet-BIaJor  Alexander  George  Follerton,  of  Ballintoy  Castle,  Antrim, 
probablv  the  oldest  officer  of  the  Army  ;  had  paraded  at  George  IV.'s  funeral,  was 
the  husband  of  Lady  Georgina  FuUorton,  sister  of  Earl  Granville,  and  once  a 
well-known  English  Roman  Catholic.  On  the  18th,  aged  77,  Dr.  Alexander 
Bnchan,  F.R.8.,  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological  Society  from  1860  and 
part  discoverer  of  the  Buys-Ballot  Law.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  Meteorological  Council  and  the  Ben  Nevis  Observatory,  and  had  received 
many  honours  and  distinctions  in  connection  with  the  science  which  he  had  done 
so  much  to  advance.  Ho  had  been  President  of  the  Royal  Botanical  Society  of 
Scotland.  On  the  13th,  aged  59,  Lewis  Moore,  Judge  of  the  Madras  High  Court 
from  1899  to  1906,  and  Chief  Justice  elect  of  Mysore.  On  the  15th,  aged  74,  the 
Bight  Rev.  James  Bntler  Knill  Kelly,  Bishop  of  Morav,  Ross  and  Caithness,  from 
1886  to  1904,  and  Primus  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal*  Church  from  1901  to  1904. 
He  was  educated  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and  had  worked  in  Newfoundland 
from  1865  to  1876,  becoming  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  the  latter  year,,  bat  was 
compelled  to  retire  through  ill-health.  He  had  been  Assistant  Bishop  in  the 
Salisbury  diocese  in  1884-5.  On  the  15th,  aged  59,  Colonel  Sir  Riohard  Kartln, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.O.,  sometime  Colonel  commanding  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons, 
British  Commissioner  in  Swaziland,  1890-5,  and  commander  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Companv's  forces  in  the  Matabele  rising  of  189G,  and  Deputy  High 
Commissioner  of  South  Africa.  On  the  15th,  from  injury  in  a  motor-car  accident, 
Adney  Pasme,  prominent  as  a  part-owner  and  director  of  various  London  Music 
Halls.  On  the  15th,  aged  72,  Lient-Oeneral  Zachariae,  of  the  Danish  Army,  Vice- 
President  of  the  International  Permanent  Geodetic  Commission.  On  the  16th, 
aged  89,  Admiral  Sir  George  Granville  Randolpli,  K.C.B.,  F.R.0.8.  He  had  served 
against  the  pirates  of  Borneo  at  the  destruction  of  Malloodoo  in  1845,  and  in  the 
Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  had  written  on  naval  tactics.  On  the  16th, 
aged  81,  Edward  Grose  Hodge,  F.8.A.,  a  partner  in,  and  latterly  sole  proprietor  of,  the 
well-known  auctioneering  business  of  "  Sotheby's  "  and  a  prominent  figure  in  the 
book-collecting  world.  On  the  18th,  aged  79,  Blajor-Oeneral  George  FaUer  Walker, 
sometime  commanding  Ist  Battalion  Suffolk  Regiment.  Had  served  through  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  at  the  capture  of  Delhi  and  Relief  of  Lucknow,  and  daring  the 
Afghan  War  of  1879-80,  when  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches.  On  the  19th,  at 
Cairo,  Mary  Augusta  de  Morgan,  dau.  of  Professor  Augustus  de  Morgan,  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  the  authoress  of  several  admirable  children's  books 
and  various  other  works.  She  had  been  an  active  worker  among  girls  in  East 
London,  and  at  her  death  was  in  charge  of  a  reformatory  for  Arab  girls  at 
Helouan  in  Egypt.  On  the  20th,  aged  79,  Sir  Thomas  Woollaston  White,  of  Wall- 
ingwells,  Worksop,  third  baronet,  J. P.  for  Nottinghamshire.  Succeeded  his 
father  1882  ;  succeeded  by  his  nephew.  On  the  21st,  William  Fisher  Loxton, 
of  Winnipeg,  founder  of  the  Manitoba  Morning  Free  Press.  On  the  22nd,  aged 
72.  the  Right  Hon.  George  Henry  Finch,  Conservative  M.P.  for  Rutland  continu- 
ously since  1867,  and  since  the  death  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  "  Father  of  the 
House  of  Commons."  Educated  at  Eton  and  New  College,  Oxford  ;  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  representation  of  Rutland ;  made  a  Privy  Councillor  in  1902.     On 
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the  23rd,  aged  70.  John  Ctoldworth  Alger,  from  1874  to  1902  assistant  to  the  Paris 
correspondeDt  of  The  Times,  and  author  of  several  books  in  Paris  and  on  byways 
of  French  history  of  the  Revolution  period.  On  the  24th,  Colonel  Thomas  Deane. 
C.B..  sometime  of  the  Madras  Cavalry,  and  Director-Qeneral  of  the  Army  Re- 
mount Department  for  India ;  from  1899  to  1901  special  service  officer  to  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry ;  mentioned  in  despatches  for  service  in  the  Afghan  Campaign 
of  1879-80  and  in  South  Africa.  About  the  24th.  aged  43,  Albert  Henry  Bmyth, 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  at  the  Central  High  School,  Phila- 
delphia, editor  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  works  and  biographer  of  Bayard  Taylor. 
He  was  well  known  personally  in  literary  circles  in  England.  On  the  25th,  aged 
82,  at  Freiburg-in-Broisgau,  Baron  Yon  Boggenhaeh,  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  from  1861  to  1865,  a  **  Free  Conservative  "  member  of  the 
Reichstag  from  1871  to  1874,  the  friend  of  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  a  leading 
Liberal  statesman.  As  such  he  was  disliked  by  Bismarck,  and  suspected,  though 
without  adequate  cause,  of  having  had  a  hand  in  the  publication  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick's  diary.  He  was  a  Liberal  Roman  Catholic,  and  had  taken  part  in  the 
organisation  of  Strassburg  University.  On  the  25th,  aged  78,  William  Martin 
Wood,  editor  and  part  proprietor  of  The  Times  of  hulia  from  1865  to  1874,  and 
founder  (1878-87)  of  the  Bombay  Review,  an  an ti-" Forward"  paper;  a  Fellow 
of  Bombay  University ;  began  his  career  as  a  journalist  on  the  LancasUr 
Guardian.  On  the  25th,  ag^  85,  General  JolloB  Bentall  Dennyi ;  had  served  with 
the  38th  Regiment  Native  Infantry  in  the  Afghan  War  of  1842,  and  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  and  subsequently  in  the  Indian  Staff  Corps,  retiring  as  Com- 
missioner for  Nagpur  in  1877.  On  the  25th,  aged  82,  Major-General  William  Bice 
Dickinson,  late  R.E.,  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Persian  Expedition 
of  1856-7  and  had  been  Master  of  the  Bombay  Mint.  On  the  26th,  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  Ida  McKinley,  n^e  Saxton,  widow  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  2Gth,  at  Vienna,  aged  60,  Dr.  Bmil  Bteinhach,  since  1904  President  of  the 
Imperial  Supreme  Court  of  Austria,  Finance  Minister  in  the  Taaffe  Cabinet, 
1892,  and  a  leading  agent  in  the  reform  of  the  Austrian  currency  in  1892.  On 
the  2dth,  at  Bonn,  aged  83,  gir  Dietrich  Brandii,  K.C.I.E..  F.B.8.  The  s.  of  Pro- 
fessor Christian  August  Brandis,  of  Bonn  University,  and  in  early  life  a  Lecturer 
in  Botany  at  that  University,  he  entered  the  Indian  Forest  Department  in  1S56 
and  was  the  first  Inspector-General  of  the  Forests  of  India  fiom  1864  till  his  re- 
tirement in  1888.  He  was  the  leading  organiser  of  the  work  of  forestry  in  the 
British  Empire,  and  had  written  a  vast  work  on  Indian  trees.  On  the  SOth,  aged 
72,  Harriet  Sydney,  Dnchete  of  Kanchester,  second  wife  of  the  sixth  duke,  and 
after  his  death  married  to  Sir  Stevenson  Blackwood,  K.C.B.,  Secretary  of  the 
Post  Office,  who  died  in  1893.  She  was  the  dau.  of  Mr.  Conway  Dobbs,  of  Castle 
Dobbs,  Antrim.  On  the  30th,  aged  74,  Maxwell  Tylden  Masters,  F.B.8.,  editor  for 
many  years  of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  a  botanist  of  high  authority  and  a 
specialist  in  many  departments  of  the  science,  notably  in  the  conifers.  On  the 
SOth,  aged  68,  H.  Falkner  Blair.  Judge  of  the  High  Court  for  the  N.W.  Pro- 
vinces of  India  from  1892  to  1905.  On  the  Slst,  aged  80,  Admiral  Sir  William 
Oraham,  K.C.B.  ;  he  had  entered  the  Navy  in  1842,  had  earned  special  promotion 
by  the  capture  of  a  slave  brig  on  the  Brazilian  coast  in  1849,  had  taken  part  in 
the  capture  of  Lagos  in  1851.  and  in  the  Crimean  and  Chinese  wars.  He  was 
Admiral-Superintendent  of  Malta  Dockyard  from  1881  to  1885,  Controller  of  the 
Navy  from  1885  to  1888,  and  then  President  of  the  Naval  College  at  Greenwich 
till  1891.  In  May,  aged  68,  Comte  Charles  Dochitel,  French  Ambassador  at 
Vienna  from  1880  to  1883,  and  an  ex-Deputy.  At  the  end  of  May,  aged  45, 
Professor  Ladwlg  Tranbe,  of  Munich,  a  high  authority  on  mediaeval  palaeography. 
In  May,  Qeorge  Byron  Cortis,  editor  of  the  Standard  newspaper,  1899-1904,  and 
on  its  staff  since  1877.  He  had  previously  been  on  the  Echo.  He  consistently 
opposed  Mr.  Chamberlain's  new  departure  until  he  retired  on  the  transfer  of 
the  paper  to  Tariff  Reform  owners  in  the  autumn  of  1904. 


JUNE. 


Sir  Charles  Palmer.  —  Sir  Charles 
Mark  Palmer,  M.P.,  died  at  his  London 
residence  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  aged  84. 
B.  at  South  Shields  in  1822.  he  became 
connected  with  the  Durham  coal- 
mining   industry    in    early    life,  and 


eventually  joined  the  coalowning  firm 
of  John  Bowes  and  Partners.  To  build 
vessels  to  carry  his  coal  he  started  in 
1851  a  shipyard  at  Jarrow-on-Tyne, 
where  the  first  iron-screw  collier,  the 
John  Bowes,  was  built.      During  the 
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Crimean  War  he  built  one  of  the 
earliest  armour-plated  vessels,  the 
T(M*ror,  for  which  he  invented  rolled 
armour  plates ;  in  1862  he  built  H.M.S. 
Defence^  and  subsequently  numerous 
battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroyers, 
for  British  and  foreign  Governments, 
as  well  as  passenger  liners  and  other 
vessels.  The  Jarrow  works  were 
eventually  extended  until  they  con- 
structed most  of  their  material,  and 
became  one  of  the  largest  concerns  of 
their  kind  in  existence.  Sir  Charles, 
who  retired  from  them  in  later  life,  was 
the  first  Mayor  of  Jarrow  in  1875  and 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  town.  He 
entered  ParUament  as  a  Liberal  for 
North  Durham  in  1874  and  from  1885 
till  his  death  had  a  safe  seat  for  Jarrow. 
He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1886.  M. 
(1)  1846,  Jane,  dau.  of  Ebenezer  Robson 
of  Newcastle ;  (2)  1867,  Augusta,  dau. 
of  Alfred  Lambert;  (3)  1877,  Gertrude, 
dau.  of  James  Montgomery,  by  all  of 
whom  he  had  families.  He  was  J.P. 
and  D.L.  for  Durham  and  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and 
Lazarus  of  Italy. 

Profeuor  Alfted  NewtoxL  —  Alfred 
Newton,  F.R.S.,  for  forty-one  years 
Professor  of  Zoology  and  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, died  in  that  town  on  June  7, 
aged  78.  The  s.  of  William  Newton, 
M.P.  for  Ipswich,  and  of  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  R.  S.  Milnes,  M.P.  for  York,  he 
was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1829,  educated 
privately  and  at  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  and  travelled  widely  during 
his  youth  in  North  America,  the  West 
Indies,  Iceland,  Lapland  and  Spitz- 
bergen.  He  became  Professor  of 
Zoology  at  Cambridge  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  chair  in  1866.  He  wrote 
many  works  on  ornithology,  includiug 
a  monumental  "  Dictionary  of  Birds," 
in  which,  however,  he  had  collabora- 
tors, and  works  on  the  ornithology  of 
Greenland  and  Iceland,  and  an  admir- 
able introduction  to  Zoology.  Ho  was 
an  admirable  writer  and  a  very  active 
stimulator  of  research.  He  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  1889-91, 
and  hold  many  University  and  scienti- 
fic distinctions. 

Edward  Jolin  Routh.  —  Dr.  E.  J. 
Routh,  F.K.S.,  the  *' Senior  Wrangler 


Maker,"  died  on  June  7  at  Cambridge, 
aged  76.  The  s.  of  Sir  Randolph 
Isham  Routh,  K.C.B.,  and  of  Marie 
Louise  Taschereau,  dau.  of  a  French- 
Canadian  Judge  and  sister  of  a  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Quebec,  he  was  b.  in 
that  city  in  1881,  and  educated  at 
University  College,  London,  and  at 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  was  Senior 
Wrangler  in  1841,  Clerk  Maxwell  tak- 
ing second  place,  and  the  two  being 
bracketed  as  Smith's  Prizemen.  He 
was  elected  Fellow  of  his  College,  and 
displayed  pre-eminent  ability  as  a 
teacher,  becoming  a  famous  private 
**  coach,*'  and  producing  the  Senior 
Wrangler  every  year  for  many  years  in 
succession.  In  all  he  trained  some  500 
wranglers,  twenty-seven  being  senior 
wranglers  and  forty-one  Smith's  Prise- 
men.  He  retired  from  private  coaching 
in  1886.  He  wrote  several  important 
mathematical  works,  helped  to  found 
the  Mathematical  Society  of  London, 
and  was  a  Fellow  of  London  University 
and  Hon.  LL.D.  of  Glasgow  and 
Dublin.  He  married  in  1864  the 
eldest  dau.  of  Sir  George  Airy,  As- 
tronomer Royal.  He  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  alterations  made  in 
the  Mathematical  Tripos  just  before 
his  death,  which  involved  the  abolition 
of  the  senior  wranglership.  He  was  a 
man  of  most  kindly  disposition  and 
very  popular. 

Count  Niirra.  —  Count  Costantino 
Nigra,  for  many  years  Italian  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  died  at  Rapallo  on  June 
SO,  aged  79.  He  studied  at  Turin  Uni- 
versity, was  wounded  in  the  war 
against  Austria,  1848,  and,  entering  the 
Foreign  Office  of  the  Sardinian  King- 
dom in  1851,  was  selected  by  Cavour  as 
his  private  secretary,  it  is  said  on  the 
recommendation  of  Manzoni,  the  novel- 
ist, to  whom  ho  had  been  introduced 
by  Massimo  d'Azeglio,  whose  notice  he 
had  attracted  by  a  poem  on  his 
daughter's  marriage.  He  was  employed 
in  diplomatic  negotiations  in  Paris  by 
Cavour,  and  eventually  became  Am- 
bassador successively  in  Paris  (1860  76), 
St.  Petersburg,  London,  and  Vienna. 
In  Paris  he  exercised  great  influence 
over  Napoleon  III.  He  was  a  man  of 
letters  as  well  as  an  exceptionally  able 
diplomatist,  and  had  written  works  on 
Italian  dialects  and  edited  the  letters 
of  Cavour. 


On  the  Ist,  aged  51,  Herr  Richard  Miihlfeld,  originally  a  violinist,  afterwards 
the  greatest  of  European  clarionet  players,  a  member  of  the  Bayreuth  orchestra, 
and  an  interpreter  of  the  music  of  Brahma.  He  was  well  known  in  England. 
On  the  2nd,  aged  73,  General  Sir  Horace  Bearle  Anderson,  K.C.B.,  colonel  of  the 
101  St  Grenadiers,  Indian  Army.  Had  served  in  the  Persian  expedition  of 
186'J,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Afghan  War  of  1878-80,  and  the  Burmese  War  of 
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1886-7,  when  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Oovernor-General  in  Council.     On  the  4th,  aged  63,  the  Rey.  Micliael  Roaentbal, 
Vicar  of  St.  Mark*8,  Whitechapel,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  and  for  thirty 
years  an  active  mission  worker  among  the  Jews  of  East  London.    On  the  8th, 
aged  55,  loa  CoontMs  Ferrers,  fourth  dau.  of  the  third  Earl  of  Bantry.    M.  to  the 
tenth  Earl  Ferrers  in  1885.    On  the  10th,  in  Rome,  Hartwell  de  la  Oarde  GrineU, 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Chamherlain  of  Honour  to  the  Pope,  and  a  well- 
known  figure  in  Oxford  life.    He  was  somewhat  of  an  authority  in  archaeology 
and  numismatics,  and  had  discovered  and  edited  an  inscription  relating  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis  into  Great  Britain  under  Hadrian.     On 
the  10th,  Sir  Alexander  John  Arbathnot,  K.C.8.I.,  C.I^,  late  member  of  the  Council 
of  India.    The  s.  of  a  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  he  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  entered 
the  East  India  Company's  service  in  1842,  becoming  first  Director  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Madras  in  1855.     He  did  much  to  organise  State  education  in  the 
Presidency,  and  became  Secretary  of  its  Government  in  1863,  a  member  of  the 
Governor-General's  Council  in  1897,  where  he  did  excellent  work,  and  of  the 
Council  of  India  ten  years  later.     He  had  been  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Madras 
and  Calcutta  Universities,  and  was  made  K.C.S.I.  in  1870.     On  the  10th,  aged 
80,  Walter  Richard  Caaseli,  for  many  years  a  Bombay  merchant  and  a  member  of 
the  Bombay  Legislative  Council,  18i68-5.    In  1862  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  culture 
of  cotton,  prompted    by  the    rise  of  the  Bombay  industry,  but  he  will   be 
more  widely  remembered  as  the  writer  of  advanced  theological  works,  the  chief 
of  which  ('*  Supernatural  Religion,"  1874-7)  created  a  great  sensation,  its  author- 
ship long  remaining  a  mystery.    He  also  wrote  a  study  of  the  *'  Gospel  According 
to  Peter"  (1894).    He  collected  valuable  pictures,  some  of  which  were  sold  on 
June  30, 1906,  at  Christie's  (see  Annual  Reqibtbb,  1906).    About  the  10th,  aged 
96,  George  Croal,  an  Edinburgh  composer  of  some  ability,  and  probably  the  last 
man  living  who  had  heard  Sir  Walter  Scott  admit  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  at  the  Theatrical  Fund  Dinner  in  1827.    On  the  11th,  at  the  gala  perform- 
ance at  the  opera  in  honour  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark,  Major-General 
Bir  Arthur  EUis,  O.C.V.O.,  C.8.I.,  Comptroller  of  the  King's  Household,  aged  69. 
He  had  served  in  the  Crimea  and  India,  had  been  for  thirty  years  Equerry  to  King 
Edward  VII.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  from  1898  to  1901  Sergeant- at- Arms  in 
the  House  of  Lords.     On  the  11th,  aged  55,  Clovis  Hognes,  an  advanced  Radical 
member  of  the  French  Chamber  from  1881  onwards,  and  subsequently  a  promi- 
nent Boulangist ;  a  member  of  the  Ligue  des  Patriotes  and  advocate  of  revision  of 
the  Constitution.     He  had  been  fined  and  imprisoned  for  three  years  in  1871  for 
an  article  in  the  Petit  MaraeillaiSf  and  had  killed  a  Bonapartist  editor  in  a  duel. 
He  was  a  spirited  lyric  poet.    About  the  11th,  Hark  Btirrup,  a  prominent  Man- 
chester geologist.    On  the  11th,  aged  nearly  83,  John  T.  Morgan,  U.S.  Senator  for 
Alabama,  a  leader  of  the  Democratic  party.     Bom  in  Tennessee  in  1824,  he  was 
taken  to  Alabama  in  childhood,  became  a  lawyer,  and  in  the  War  of  Secession  a 
Confederate  Brigadier-General.      He  bad  been  a  Senator  since  1887,  and  was 
ultimately  supported  by  all  parties  in  the  State.     He  was  best  known  latterly  as 
the  leading  advocate  of  the  Nicaragua  as  opposed  to  the  Panama  Canal  route. 
On  the  12th,  aged  68,  the  Right  Rey.  Allmn  Beoher  Webb,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bloem- 
fontein  from  1870  to  1887,  and  of  Grahamstown  from  1887  to  1898,  and  Dean 
of   Salisbury   since   1901.     Educated  at  Christ  Church,   Oxford  (1st  in  Mods., 
2nd  Lit.  Hum.) ;  B.A.,  1862  ;  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  University  College,  and  Vice- 
Principal  of  Cuddesdon  College,  1864-7  ;  a  High  Churchman  and  active  promoter 
of  mission  work  along  Anglican  lines.    On  the  12th,  aged  76,  the  Rey.  Nieholai 
Garry,  for  years  Vicar  of  Taplow,  Berks,  and  a  prominent  clergyman  in  the  dioceee 
of  Oxford.   On  the  12th,  aged  67,  John  Moontney  Lely,  a  well-known  barrister  and 
author  and  editor  of  law  books.    On  the  13th,  aged  63,  lIaJor-G«nerml  Oeorgo 
BallB-Schwabe,  C.B.,  Colonel  of  the  8rd  (Prince  of  Wales')  Dragoon  Guards;  had 
served   in  the    Zulu    War,   1879,    commanded   in  Mauritius,  1896-8,  and  been 
Lieut. -Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital ;  was  Liberal  M.P.  for  the  Middleton  division 
of  Lancashire,  1885-6.     About  the  13th,  at  his  birthplace,  Alost,  Belgium,  the 
Abb^  Adolphe  Daeni,  aged  68.     For  some  years  a  Jesuit  and  Professor  in  diocesan 
colleges ;  work  among  the  labouring  classes  led  him  to  found  in  1893  the  **  Demo- 
chr^tien  "  or  Christian  Socialist  party,  which,  however,  was  frowned  on  by  the 
Ministerialist  Catholics  and   the   Church.     From  1894  to   1898  he  represented 
Alost  in  the  Chamber  and  from  1902  to  1906  Brussels.     He  had  fallen  into  great 
poverty,  and  during  his  last  illness  had  fully  submitted  to  his  diocesan.     On  the 
13th,  Dr.  Jolioa  Dretohfeld,  by  birth  a  Bavarian  and  a  graduate  of  Wiirzburg, 
Professor   of   Pathology  and   afterwards  of  Medicine  at  Owens  College,  and  a 
physician  of  considerable  repute.    On  the  14th,  aged  51,  Jamea  Benrj  ttoek, 
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Unionist  M.P.  for  the  Walton  division  of  Ijiverpool  from  1892  to  1906.  On  the 
15th,  aged  77,  Richard  Denny  Urlin,  F.8.8.,  barrister,  and  long  an  official  of  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  Dublin ;  a  writer  of  law  books,  of  a  life  of  Wesley  and 
other  works.  On  the  16th,  aged  72,  Edward  Raban  Cave-Browne,  0.8. 1.,  Aocount- 
ant-General  at  the  India  Office  from  1893  to  1900.  On  the  16th,  aged  76,  8ir 
John  Davie  Fergruson-Davie,  second  baronet ;  had  served  in  the  Crimea  and  been 
Liberal  M.P.  for  Barnstaple,  1859-65.  M.  1857,  Edwina,  dau.  of  Sir  James 
Williams,  Bart. ;  succeeded  by  his  brother.  On  the  16th,  aged  79,  Robert  Tujlar 
Pritchett,  a  versatile  genius,  who  accompanied  Lord  Brassey  as  artist  in  the  cruise 
of  the  Sunbeam^  was  for  many  years  on  the  sta£f  of  Punch,  invented  the  Pritchett 
rifle  bullet  in  1853,  and  supplied  much  of  the  text  and  illustrations  of  the  Bad- 
minton volume  on  *'  Yachting."  On  the  18th,  aged  70,  Professor  Alexander  Stewart 
Herschel,  D.C.L.,  F.R.8.,  grandson  of  the  famous  Sir  William  Herschel  and  second 
8.  of  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Hon.  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Durham  College  of 
Science.  On  the  18th,  aged  55,  William  Edward  Lonis  Gaine,  solicitor,  and  general 
manager  of  the  National  Telephone  Company  since  1892,  during  a  period  of  great 
development,  and  previously  Town  Clerk  of  Blackburn.  On  the  19th,  aged  60, 
Thomas  Andrews,  F.R.8.,  ll.Inst.C.E.,  F.C.8.,  an  eminent  metallurgical  chemist 
and  writer  on  scientific  subjects.  On  the  20th,  aged  76,  Fairfax  Perry  Vvanvy,  an 
engineer  of  wide  knowledge,  and  closely  connected  successively  as  secretary, 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Engineers.  On  the  21st,  aged  70,  Kajor- 
Oeneral  8ir  John  Crease,  K.C.B.,  Colonel  Commandant  Royal  Marine  Artillery; 
had  served  in  the  China  Expedition  of  1857-9,  the  Ashanti  War  of  1873,  and  had 
devised  various  useful  military  inventions.  About  the  21st,  Dr.  Edward  WMii^rmf^ 
Bennett,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Dublin  University  and  President  of  the  Dublin 
Pathological  Society.  On  the  22nd.  aged  76,  Ralph  Assheton,  Conservative  M.P. 
for  Clitheroe  from  1868  to  1880.  On  the  28rd,  aged  77,  Joseph  Knight,  F.8.A. 
(**  Sylvanus  Urban  "),  for  some  years  editor  of  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine^  and  also 
of  Notes  and  Qtieries,  an  authority  on  English  theatrical  history,  and  dramatic  critic 
to  the  Globe,  Athenaum,  and  Daily  Graphic.  He  wrote  most  of  the  biographies 
of  actors  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  He  was  an  ardent  bibliophile. 
On  the  23rd,  aged  70,  8amael  James  Waring,  founder  of  the  great  furnishing  firm 
of  Waring  and  Gillow,  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  a  London  with  his  Liver- 
pool firm.  He  was  a  considerable  benefactor  to  Liverpool  and  its  Cathedral.  On 
the  23rd,  aged  80,  General  8ir  Edward  8tanton,  R.E.,  K.C.B.,  K.C.11.0. ;  had 
served  in  the  Crimean  War,  been  Consul-Qeneral  in  Warsaw  and  Egypt,  and  in 
the  latter  capacity  had  signed  the  contract  by  which  the  Khedive's  Sues  Canal 
shares  became  a  British  possession.  About  the  24th,  8ir  John  Hall,  K.C.M.O., 
Premier  of  New  Zealand,  1879-82.  Born  in  Hull,  England,  he  emigrated  to  the 
Colony  in  1852,  and  soon  entered  public  life,  holding  Ministerial  office  first  in 
1856.  He  was  a  leading  promoter  of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women 
and  was  closely  connected  with  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  Colony.  On  the  28th, 
aged  82,  Sir  William  Gairdner,  K.C.B.,  F  R.8.,  M  D.  Edin.,  Honorary  Physician  to 
the  King  in  Scotland,  and  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Glasgow  University,  1862-90 ; 
previously  Physician  to  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  ;  President  of  the  British 
Medical  Association.  1888.  Had  done  much  for  the  sanitation  of  Olasgow  as  its 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  written  important  works  on  medical  and  sanitary 
science,  besides  two  of  ethiccd  significance,  **  The  Physician  as  Naturalist  "  and 
*'  The  Things  that  Abide."  On  the  28th.  iu  Moscow,  Count  Peter  Alexandrorlali 
Heyden,  an  ex-member  of  the  Russian  Civil  Service,  President  of  the  Russian  Im- 
perial Economic  Society.  President  of  the  second  Zemstvo  Congress  and  one  of 
the  more  moderate  of  Russian  reformers.  On  the  28th,  Commander  George  MerryB 
Comber,  R  N. ;  served  in  the  Kaffir  War,  1851-2,  and  in  the  China  War,  1859.  On 
the  28th,  aged  62,  William  van  Praagh,  a  Jew  of  Rotterdam,  the  introducer  into 
England  of  the  "  oral  '*  or  "  lip  reading  "  system  of  instruction  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  On  the  29th,  aged  72,  Kajor-Oeneral  Charles  Thomas  Haig,  R.B. ;  had 
served  in  the  Persian  War  and  the  Mutiny  and  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  India.  On  the  21)th,  aged  65,  8tuart  Archibald  Moore,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  a  student  of  legal  antiquities  and  authority  on  the  law  of  fore- 
shores and  a  prominent  yachtsman.  In  June,  aged  about  43,  William  Pofson 
8mith,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  Examiner  in  Lit.  Hum., 
1901-4,  and  a  brilliant  teacher  of  ancient  history  and  political  philosophy. 
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Sir  Bpenoer  Walpole. — Sir  Spencer 
Wslpole,  K.O.B.,  sometime  Secretary 
for  the  Post  Office  sad  the  historian  of 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
died  after  a  very  short  illness  on  July 
7,  aged  68.  The  s.  of  a  Home  Secre- 
tary and  the  grandson  of  Spencer 
Peroival,  the  Tory  Prime  Minister 
murdered  in  1812,  he  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  entered  the  War  Office ;  sub- 
sequently became  Inspector  of  Fisheries 
(1867),  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office, 
1893-9.  He  was  created  K.G.B.  in 
1898.  His  historical  works  were  '*A 
History  of  England  from  1815  (to  1858)*' 
and  a  '•  History  of  Twenty-five  Years," 
dealing  with  the  period  1856-80.  He 
also  published  other  works.  He  had 
many  friends.  M.  1867,  Marion,  dau. 
of  Sir  John  Murry ;  left  a  daughter. 

Kuno  Fischer.  —  Professor  Kuno 
Fischer  of  Heidelberg,  the  eloquent 
historian  of  philosophy  and  interpreter 
of  Kant,  died  at  Heidelberg  on  July  4, 
aged  82.  B.  in  Silesia,  he  studied  at 
Leipzig  and  Halle,  and  became  Privat- 
docetU,  or  licensed  University  Lecturer, 
in  Philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  but  in 
1853  was  suspended  by  the  Baden 
Government,  and  was  unable  to  lecture 
until  his  election  to  a  Professorship  in 
Jena  in  1858.  He  succeeded  Professor 
Zeller  in  1872  at  Heidelberg,  and  re- 
tired from  active  work  in  1906.  Be- 
sides the  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
subject  characteristic  of  German  pro- 
fessors, he  possessed  an  eloquence  and 
brilliancy  of  style  very  uncommon 
among  them. 

Sir  WUliam  PerUn.  —  Sir  William 
Henry  Perkin,  F.R.S..  the  founder  of 
the  coal-tar  industry,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Sudbury,  near  Harrow,  on 
Sunday.  July  14,  after  four  days*  ill- 
ness. The  s.  of  a  London  builder,  he 
was  bom  in  1838  and  educated  at  the 
City  of  London  School.  Displaying 
special  aptitude  as  a  boy  for  Science, 
at  fourteen  he  enterod  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry  opened  in  1845 
under  A.  W.  Hof  mann,  whose  laboratory 
assistant  he  became.  At  18,  in  at- 
tempting at  Hofmann's  suggestion  to 


obtain  quinine  artificially,  he  obtained 
mauve  from  aniline  and,  with  his 
father's  aid,  began  its  manufacture  at 
works  at  Greenford  Green,  near 
Harrow.  Some  ten  years  later,  his 
firm  produced  artificial  alizarin,  dis- 
covered in  Germany ;  and  subsequenUy 
other  products.  He  abandoned  indus- 
trial chemistry  in  1874  to  devote 
himself  to  researoh,  and  the  work  he 
had  begun  was  developed  in  Germany 
rather  than  in  England.  For  re- 
searohes  in  molecular  chemistry  he 
was  awarded  the  Davy  medal  by  the 
Royal  Society  in  1889.  He  was 
knighted  in  1906,  and  the  jubilee  of 
the  discovery  of  mauve  was  celebrated 
on  July  26  of  that  year.  He  m.  (1) 
Jemima,  dau.  of  John  Lissett;  (2) 
Alexandrine  Cuoline,  dau.  of  Ivan 
MoUwo,  by  whom  he  had  a  family. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Rntherford.  —  The  Rev. 
William  Gunion  Rutheriord,  LL.D., 
Headmaster  of  Westminster  School 
from  1883  to  1901,  died  on  July  19,  aged 
54.  The  s.  of  a  Scottish  minister,  he 
was  educated  at  the  Glasgow  High 
School,  St.  Andrews  University,  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  made 
the  unusual  combination  of  a  First  in 
Classical  Moderations  with  a  Second 
in  Natural  Science.  He  was  a  Master 
at  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  under 
Mr.  F.  W.  Walker,  1876-88,  and  then 
became  Fellow  and  Prsslector  of  Uni- 
versity CoUefle,  Oxford,  but  was  im- 
mediately afterwards  appointed  to 
Westminster,  and  took  Holy  Orders. 
He  had,  of  course,  to  make  changes, 
but  overcame  the  jealousy  felt  against 
him  as  an  innovator  and  non- West- 
minster man,  and  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  pupils  and  colleagues 
long  before  his  enforced  retirement 
through  ill-health.  His  **  New  Phry- 
nichus,"  a  commentary  on  a  Greek 
Grammarian,  and  a  learned  work  on 
the  Attic  dialect  published  in  1882, 
made  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and 
he  afterwards  edited  Thucydides  IV., 
the  Ravenna  scholia  of  Aristophanes, 
Babrius,  and  Herondas,  and  translated 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He  was  a 
drastic  textual  critic  of  the  school  of 
Gobet. 


On  the  1st,  aged  70,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jnilloe  Hall,  K.O.,  LL.D.,  late  Judge  of 
King's  Bench  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  a  member  of  the  Dominion  House 
of  Commons  from  1882  to  1891.  On  the  Srd,  ProfeMor  Thomaa  Wilaon  Dongmn, 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Latin  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  since  1882.  On  the  5th,  aged  60,  Jolm  Eomllly  Allan,  F.8.A., 
originally  a  civil  engineer,  editor  of  the  Reliquary  and  ArefuBolo^  Cambrmuu, 
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and  an  authority  on  Celtic  art.    On  the  7th,  Mrs.  CoflTliUl  (Annie  L.  Walker),  a 
lady  of  English  birth  who  had  lived  in  Canada,  and  written  a  volome  of  Canadian 
poems  and  several  novels.    On  the  8th,  Dr.  BophOB  Bug^ge,  Professor  of  Philology 
in  the  University  of  Christiania.    On  the  9th.  suddenly,  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  haemorrhage  of  the  brain,  aged  68,  Sir  Alfired  BUlMm,  Liberal  M.P.  for 
North- West  Staffordshire  since  1906,  and  previously  from  1892  to  1895  for  the 
Barnstaple  division  of  Devonshire  and  from  1897  to  1900  for  Halifax.    He  was  a 
solicitor  in  Liverpool  and  cMstive  in  its  politics.    On  the  9th,  aged  70,  Lord  Bdwmrd 
William  Pelham  CUnton,  K.C.B.,  ac.V.O.,  second  s.  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Newcaslle, 
and  Groom-in-waiting  to  the  King;  M.P.  for  North  Notts,  1865-68;  formerly 
of  the  Rifle  Brigade ;  had  served  in  the  Crimea  and  commanded  the  London 
Riflo  Volunteer  Brigade.    On  the  10th,  aged  72,  8ir  WUUam  BroadlM&t,  Bart., 
K.C.V.O.,  F.B.8.,Hon.  LL.D.  of  Edinburgh  and  several  other  Universities,  Physician- 
in-ordinary  to  the  King,  and  ex-president  of  various  medical  societieB.     B.  near 
Huddersfield  in  1837,  he  was  educated  there,  at  Owens  Collie,  Manchester,  at 
the  Manchester  Royal  School  of  Medicine,  and  in  Paris,  and  had  been  Lecturer 
in  Clinical  Medicine  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital.    He  was  an  exceptionally  carefol 
observer  and  an  able  teacher.    He  had  attended  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avon- 
dale  during  his  fatal  illness  in  1902,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  daring  an  attack  of 
enteric;  and  to  this  he  owed  his  baronetcy.      M.  1868,  Eliza,  dau.   of  John 
Harpin ;  succeeded  by  his  s.    On  the  10th,  aged  56,  Harry  Quilter,  the  s.  of  a 
well-known  art  collector  and  himself  an  active  art  critic ;  for  some  time  attached 
to  TJie  Times  and  the  Spectator,  and  founder  in  1888  of  the  Universal  Review,  an 
ambitious  but  unsuccessful  publication.    Among  his  works  was  a  life  of  Giotto. 
On  the  11th,  aged  72,  Everard  AloyBlOB  Oonxaga,  thirteenth  Lord  Arundell  of 
Wardour,  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  a 
member  of  probably  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  family  in  England ;  succeeded  by 
his  second  cousin  once  removed,  a  great-great-grandson  of  the  sixth  baron.     On  the 
11th,  Lieat.-Oolonel  George  William  Smith,  sometime  of  the  67th  Regiment ;  had 
served  in  the  Ashanti  War  of  1873-4  and  in  the  Afghan  War  of  1878-80.    On  the 
12th,  Da7id  Farquharson,  A.B.A.,  a  successful  painter  of  Scottish  landscapes.    On 
the  12th,  aged  63,  Professor  Jacques  Joseph  Oranoher,  of  Paris,  an  authority  on  tu- 
berculosis and  children's  diseases.    On  the  13,  aged  69,  Thomas  Frands  BUuikwell, 
sometime  President  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  fifty  years  con- 
nected with  the  firm  of  Crosse  and  Blackwell ;  a  lifelong  Liberal  and  a  generous 
subscriber  to  philanthropic  and  political  enterprises.     On  the  15th,  aged  71 ,  Dr. 
August  Dupr6,  Ph.D.,  F.B.8.,  chemical  adviser  to  the  Home  Office.    Of  Huguenot 
descent  and  German  birth,  he  had  studied  chemistry  under  Bunsen  at  Gieesen 
and  Heidelberg,  and  became  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  Westminster  Hospital  in 
1864.     He  had  become  connected  with  the  Home  Office  in  1871  and  had  in- 
vestigated, at  groat  personal  risk,  many  of  the  explosives  taken  from  Fenians 
about  1883,  and  had  been  on  the  Explosives  Committee  which  invented  cordite. 
On  the  16th,  aged  78,  George  Edward  Banes,  Major  of  Volunteers,  Conservative 
M.P.  for  West  Ham  from  1886  to  1892,  and  from  1895  to  1900,  a  popular  member 
of  the  House  and  prominent  in  the  local  politics  of  his  constituency.     On  the 
16th,  aged  65,  the  Rev.  James  Albert  Owen,  sometime  Fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford,   and  for  twenty-six  years  (1871-96)  Assistant   Master  at  Cheltenham 
College  where  he  took  the  higher  forms;  an  active  worker  in  philanthropic 
enterprise  in  the  town  and  elsewhere,  a  strong  supporter  of   women's  educa- 
tion and  a  Liberal  Churchman.    On  the  17th,  aged  nearly  58,  Th^bald  Ohartraii, 
a  popular  French  painter  of  historical  subjects  and  portraits,  who  had  depicted 
manv  Americans,  among  them  the  wife  and  daughter  of  President  Roosevelt. 
On  the  17th,  suddenly,  at  Niagara  Falls,  aged  68,  Admiral  John  Plot  Lee  Pearte 
Kaclear,  son  of  a  former  Astronomer- Royal  at  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.     Had 
served  during  the  Kaffir  War  of  1851,  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  during  the 
Crimean  War,  at  the  Capture  of  the  Taku  Forts  in  1860  and  in  the  Abyssinian  Cam- 
paign of  1868,  had  been  Commander  in  the  Challenger  on  her  scientific  expedition, 
1872-6,  and   had  done  important  hydrographic  and  scientific  work  as  Captain 
successively  of   the  Alert  and    Flying  Fish  from  1879  to  1887.     On  the   18th, 
Edward  Pooley,  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  a  famous  wicket-keeper  in  the  Sarrey 
cricket  eleven,  and  an  admirable  batsman.     About  the  18th,  aged  77,  Heetor 
Kalot,  at  one  time  a  veir  popular  French  novelist.     On  the  19th,  aged   83, 
Reginald  Balfonr,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  a  man  of  great  promise; 
sent  out  by  Lord  Milner  to  reorganise  Education  in  the  Transvaal  in  1902,  but 
prevented  by  ill-health.    On  the  20th,  aged  84,  Ilajor-Oe&eral  John  William  Tonaf- 
hosband,  O.8.I..  Bombay  Staff  Corps;  had  served  in  the  Afghan  Campaign   of 
1842,  the  Scinde  Campaign  of  1843,  in  various  frontier  wars  between  1845  and 
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1857,  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny.  On  the  20th,  Prebendary  Harry  Tudor,  Sub- 
Dean  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  for  many  years  Rector  of  Newton  Abbot  and  some- 
time Proctor  in  Convocation  for  the  Clergy  of  the  Exeter  diocese.  On  the 
20th,  aged  70,  ChrlBtoph  von  Tiedemaan,  an  ex -official  and  member  of  the  Ihrussian 
and  German  Parliaments,  one  of  the  three  founders  of  the  **  Hakatist  League  " 
(so  called  from  the  initials  of  their  surnames,  H.  K.  T.)  for  Germanising 
Prussian  Poland.  On  the  2l8t,  aged  79,  WUhelm  yon  Kardorff.  a  leader  of  the 
Free  Conservative  party  in  Germany  and  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  from  1871 
to  1906 ;  a  strong  Protectionist  Agrajrian,  and  bimetallist.  He  had  taken  a  lead- 
ing part  in  forcing  the  tariff  of  1902  through  the  Reichstag  against  the  Social- 
Democratic  obstruction.  On  the  22nd,  aged  62,  Ck>lonel  Geor8:e  Emeet  Barley, 
C.B.,  A.D.C.  to  the  Kins ;  late  of  the  Buns ;  had  served  in  the  Chitral  Campaign 
of  1895  and  in  the  South  African  War,  &nd  had  been  mentioned  in  despatches. 
On  the  23rd,  the  Rev.  Henry  Boothby  Barry,  sometime  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  H.M.  Chief  Inspectors  of  Schools.  On  the  24th, 
aged  85,  Edmund  Kyffln  Lentball,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Long 
Parliament  and  for  many  years  a  prominent  figure  in  Berkshire  administration. 
On  the  24th,  aged  76,  John  Patrick  Mnrp^,  K.G.,  Bencher  and  sometime 
Treasurer  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  frequently  Counsel  in  Parliamentary 
election  petitions.  On  the  25th,  aged  52,  Robert  Sliarp  Borgnla  Hammond 
Chambers,  K.G.,  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  On  the  S^th,  Sorgeon-Ckdonel 
Edmund  Qriswold  McDowell,  C.B. ;  had  served  in  the  Chinese  War  of  1860,  the 
Egyptian  War  of  1832,  and  was  principal  medical  officer  in  the  Soudan  expedi- 
tion under  Sir  Gerald  Graham  in  1884.  On  the  27th,  aged  86,  Edmund  Winston 
Pettus,  U.  S.  Senator  for  Alabama.  Had  served  in  the  Mexican  War  and  been  a 
pioneer  in  California,  and  a  Confederate  brigadier-general;  had  entered  the 
Senate  in  1897.  On  the  29th,  aged  72,  the  Rev.  John  Richard  Kin;,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Oriel  College  and  sometime  Scholar  of  Bsdliol  and  Fellow  of  Merton, 
Vicar  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  Oxford,  and  a  well-known  all-round  classical 
scholar  and  devoted  College  Tutor,  as  well  as  a  prominent  figure  in  the  public 
life  of  Oxford.  On  the  80tn,  aged  55,  Edmond  Demolins,  the  author  of  a  remark- 
able book  on  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  a  great 
advocate  of  the  reform  of  French  education.  On  the  31st,  aged  66,  Joseph  Hatton, 
editor  of  the  PeopU  and  previously  of  the  Sunday  TimeSf  and  a  prolific  novelist 
and  dramatist.  On  the  81st,  a^ed  62,  Gount  Stephen  Karoljri,  a  Hungarian  noble- 
man who  had  narrowly  escaped  execution  for  high  treason  for  his  share  in  the 
revolution  of  1848-9,  and  had  strongly  supported  the  Party  of  Independence 
during  the  recent  crisis.  He  had  entertained  King  Edward  VII.  when  visiting 
Hungary  as  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  very  rich,  had  sat  in  the  Hungarian 
Reichstag,  and  in  early  life  was  a  noted  duellist.  In  July,  at  Sydney,  the  Rer. 
William  Qeorge  Lawes,  D.D.,  for  many  years  a  missionary  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  in  the  South  Seas — first  in  Nine  from  1861  onwards,  and  from  1874 
to  the  new  century  in  New  Guinea.  He  had  translated  large  parts  of  the  Bible 
into  several  native  languages. 


AUGUST. 


The  Earl  of  Clanwllliam.— Richard 
James  Meade,  fourth  Earl  of  Clan- 
William,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  G.C.B., 
K.C.M.Q.,  died  at  Henley  on  August  4, 
aged  75.  He  entered  the  Nav}'  (as 
Lord  Qillford)  from  Eton  in  1847,  served 
in  the  Baltic  in  H.M.S.  Imp^rietue 
during  the  Russian  War,  and  in  the 
Chinese  War  of  1857-8,  where  he  was 
wounded  at  the  storming  of  Canton. 
He  afterwards  commanded  ships  of  the 
Pacific  and  Channel  Fleet,  and  was  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under  the  Dis- 
raeli Administration  of  1874>80.  He 
then  commanded  the  Flying  Squadron, 
and  in  1885-6  the  North  American 
Squadron.  M.  1867,  Elisabeth  Henri- 
etta,   dau.    of    Sir    Arthur    Kennedy, 


G.C.M.G. ;  succeeded  by  his  s.  Suc- 
ceeded to  earldom,  October  7,  1879; 
promoted  Rear-Admiral,  December, 
1876;  Vice- Admiral,  1881;  Admiral, 
1866  ;  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  1895. 

Joeeph  Joachim. — Professor  Joseph 
Joachim,  the  great  violinist,  died  at 
Berlin  on  August  15,  aged  76.  B.  at 
Kittseo,  near  Pressburg,  Hungary,  of 
Jewish  parents,  in  June,  1831 ;  he  was 
brought  in  childhood  to  Pesth,  and  ap- 
peareid  in  public  as  a  violinist  before 
the  age  of  eight.  He  afterwards 
studied  under  Joseph  B<)hm,  at  twelve 
was  tested  by  Mendelssohn,  and  on 
March  28,  1844,  appeared  at  Bunn's 
benefit  at  Druiy  Lane.    Soon  after  he 
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appeared  at  a  Philharmonio  oonoert, 
Mendelssohn  conducting,  and  at  a 
State  Concert,  before  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Tsar  Nicholas.  He  was  con- 
cert master  at  Weimar  under  Liszt  in 
1848,  and  filled  a  similar  office  at 
Hanover  from  1852  to  1866.  He  there 
became  a  Christian,  the  King  and 
Queen  being  his  sponsors.  In  1869  he 
became  head  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Music  at  Berlin,  and  in  that  year  he 
founded  the  Joachim  Quartet  which 
played  frequently  in  London.  Thence- 
forward Berlin  was  his  home.  Eyery 
possible  honour  was  heaped  on  him, 
and  in  1904  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  his  appearance  in  England  was  cele- 
brated by  the  presentation  to  him  of 
his  portrait  by  Sargent.  From  1859 
to  1900  he  made  annual  appearances 
in  London,  playing  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Concerts,  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  and  elsewhere.  He  was 
Hon.  Mus.  Doc.  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 


bridge and  an  LL.D.  of  Glasgow.  His 
fame  as  a  violinist  ratner  over- 
shadowed his  great  merits  as  a  com- 
poser. Of  simple  and  modest  nature, 
he  was  greatly  admired  and  beloved. 

Augustas  Saint  aaudens. — Augustus 
Saint  Gaudens,  the  first  living  sculptor 
of  America,  died  on  August  8,  at 
Cornish,  N.H.,  U.S.A.,  aged  59.  B. 
in  Dublin,  he  was  brought  to  America 
as  a  baby  and  began  lue  as  a  cameo- 
cutter,  but  studied  as  a  sculptor  in 
Paris  and  Rome.  Many  of  his  works 
adorn  parks  and  public  places  in  the 
United  States,  among  them  his  statue 
of  Lincoln  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago, 
his  Sherman  in  Central  Park,  New 
York,  and  Farragut  in  Madison 
Square,  New  York.  He  also  executed 
the  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  Memorial 
in  Edinburgh,  and  was  specially 
successful  in  presenting  types  of 
American  character. 


On  the  Ist,  aged  60,  Dayid  Olirlstie  Murray,  well  known  as  a  journalist, 
special  correspondent  and  novelist.  Bom  at  West  Bromwich  in  1847,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  a  Birmingham  paper,  made  his  mark  as  a  descriptive  reporter,  and 
came  up  to  London  when  about  twenty-five  to  join  the  Daily  News.  He  was  a 
Times  correspondent  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  and  edited  the  Morning,  and  he 
wrote  upwards  of  thirty  spirited  and  popular  novels — somo  in  collaboration.  On 
the  1st,  aged  78,  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Edward  Mansfield,  K.O.M.O.,  formerly  of  the 
83rd  Regiment,  had  served  in  the  Crimean  and  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  had  after- 
wards been  Consul -General  at  Warsaw  and  Bucharest,  and  Minister  to  Colombia, 
Venezuela  and  Peru.  He  retired  in  1894.  On  the  1st,  aged  58,  Senhor  HintM 
Ribeiro,  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Portugal,  and  four  times  Prime 
Minister.  On  the  1st,  aged  69,  Major-Oeneral  Henry  Colebrooke  Lewes,  Colonel 
Commandant  R.A.,  Inspector-General  of  Artillery  in  India,  1892-7.  On  the  1st, 
at  Reykjavik,  Iceland,  Benedict  Orondel,  a  considerable  poet,  and  artist  of  some 
distinction  in  natural  history  subjects.  On  the  2nd,  Cedle  Katharine  Mary,  Vls- 
oountess  ColyiUe  of  Culross,  dau.  of  the  second  Lord  Carrington  and  widow  of  the 
first  Viscount.  On  the  Srd,  aged  67,  the  Bey.  Henry  Spencer  Kenrlck  BeUaln, 
sometime  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Bombay  University,  and  Lecturer 
since  1883  in  Marathi  and  Gujarati  at  Oxford.  On  the  5th,  aged  63.  John 
Andrew  Doyle,  D.L.,  J.P.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  the  historian  of 
**The  English  in  America,"  and  also  an  authority  on  dogs  and  rifle-shooting. 
On  the  5th,  aged  87,  Henry  Philip  Fenton,  from  1872  to  1890  secretary  of  H.M. 
Legation  at  the  Hague;  had  previously  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the 
Diplomatic  service.  On  the  5th,  aged  74,  James  Dunbar,  K.C.,  sometime  editor 
of  a  Quebec  newspaper  and,  despite  his  nationality,  leader  of  the  Quebec  Bar. 
On  the  7th.  aged  73,  Frederick  William  John  Herrey,  Marquess  of  Bristol,  Con- 
servative  M.P.  for  West  Suffolk  from  1859  to  1864,  and  Lord -Lieutenant  of 
Suffolk.  M.  1862,  Geraldine,  dau.  of  General  the  Hon.  George  Anson.  Suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  Capt.  F.  W.  Hervey,  R.N.,  M.P.  He  was  active  in  iJl 
county  matters,  a  noted  agriculturist,  who  *'  established  and  defined  the  breed 
of  blackfaced  Suffolk  Downs."  and  had  moved  a  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1887  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  an  international  arbitration 
tribunal.  On  the  7th,  aged  70,  James  Brenan,  for  many  years  Headmaster  of  the 
Dublin  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  and  a  promoter  of  the  Irish  lace  industry. 
On  the  7th.  aged  66,  Msjor-Oeneral  Beginald  William  Bartorius,  C.M.a..  V.C.,  Ben- 
gal  Infantry  (retired) ;  had  served  in  the  Indian  Mutinv,  the  Bhutan  Expedition, 
the  Ashanti  War  of  liB7d-4,  where  he  obtained  his  V.Cf.,  and  the  Afghan  War  of 
1878.  About  the  8th,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Professor  W.  D.  Miller.  Professor 
of  Odontology  in  Michigan  University  and  previously  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
regarded  as  the  leading  scientific  authority  in  his  profession.  On  the  9th,  aged 
66,  William  Jacks,  Hoa.  LL.D.,  a  self-made  man  and  considerable  linguist,  M.P. 
for  Lpjth  in  )R85-0  ^ijd  ff>r  StirllngRhire  in  1892..'>.     He  had  written  lives  of  Prince 
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Bismarck  and  the  Emperor  Wilhelm  II.  and  a  work  reviewing  the  translations 
of  Robert  Bums's  poems.  On  the  9th,  aged  87,  Kajor-Oeneral  George  Elliot  Aah- 
bnmer,  Bombay  Native  Infantry ;  had  served  in  the  Sind  Campaign  of  1843  and 
in  Central  India  during  the  Matinv.  On  the  10th,  aged  56,  Sir  John  DavlBon 
Milbnm,  first  baronet,  an  extensive  snipowner  and  colliery  proprietor  in  Northum- 
berland and  in  1905  its  High  Sheriff.  M.  1876,  Clara  Georgina,  dau.  of  W.  L. 
Stamp.  Succeeded  by  his  s.  On  the  10th,  aged  70,  Ckdonel  Henry  Byrde,  sometime 
57th  Foot ;  had  served  in  the  Crimea  and  had  afterwards  become  a  planter  in 
Ceylon,  where  he  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  local  affairs  and  commanded 
the  Ceylon  Volunteers.  On  the  10th,  aged  78,  Profaitor  Hermaan  Ende,  a  pro- 
minent Berlin  architect,  who  had  designed  many  important  public  buildings  in 
Berlin  and  Tokio.  On  the  10th,  aged  61,  Karl  Loewe,  President  of  the  Qerman 
Imperial  Canal  Office  and  a  Prussian  Privy  Councillor.  On  the  11,  aged  55, 
Cardinal  Domenlco  Svampa,  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  and  a  Cardinal  since  1894 ; 
previously  Bishop  of  Forli  and  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Roman  Seminary. 
He  had  made  strong  efforts  to  reconcile  the  Italian  Kingdom  and  the  Pope,  and 
had  been  regarded  as  a  probable  successor  to  Leo  XlII.  On  the  11th,  at 
Weinsberg,  Qermany,  aged  90,  Theobald  Kemer,  a  poet  of  democracy,  and  a 
revolutionist  of  1848.  About  the  11th,  Thomas  Kerr,  C.M.O.,  of  Barbaidoes,  for 
many  years  in  the  public  service  of  that  Colony,  and  from  1880  to  1891  Governor 
of  the  Falkland  Islands.  On  the  12th,  aged  42,  8ir  Froderlck  George  Tyler,  second 
and  last  baronet ;  left  no  heir.  On  the  12th,  on  board  the  N.G.L.  steamer  Bremen, 
coming  from  New  York  to  Europe,  Ridhard  A.  Plnkerton,  chief  of  the  American 
Detective  Agency,  well  known  for  its  success  in  tracing  criminals  and  its  supply 
of  private  police  to  employers  during  strikes.  On  the  18th,  the  Rev.  Henry  de 
Beltgens  Gibbina.  D.Lltt.,  sometime  Headmaster  of  Kidderminster  School,  and  for 
a  short  period  Principal  of  Lennoxville  University,  Canada ;  an  Oxford  man  of 
some  distinction  and  an  able  writer  on  economics  and  economic  history.  On 
the  18th,  agod  74,  James  Fowler  Maclremle.  chief  of  the  Clan  Mackenzie,  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  Ross-shire.  On  the  13th,  the  Maharani  Bliadjransri,  wife  of 
Sir  Pertab  Singh,  Maharajah  of  Idar,  who  commanded  the  Imperial  service  troops 
at  the  CoronatioD  of  King  Edward  VII. ;  a  lady  of  great  benevolence  and  en- 
lightenment. On  the  14th,  aged  58,  Alderman  Sir  David  Evans,  K.C.M.G.,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1891-2,  the  first  Welshman  who  had  held  that  office  in 
modem  times,  a  leading  City  Conservative  and  popular  member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. On  the  14th,  aged  74,  John  Henry  ZI.,  Doke  of  Pless,  a  prominent  Silesian 
nobleman,  for  forty-three  years  a  member  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  one  of  the  earlier 
members  of  the  '*Free  Conservative"  party,  and  active  during  the  Franco- 
German  War  in  ambulance  work.  On  the  14th,  aged  66,  Hermaan  Karl  Vogel, 
director  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  at  Potsdam.  On  the  14th,  aged  85, 
Lieut.  General  Frederick  William  Swlnhoe,  R.A. ;  had  served  in  the  Sikh  War. 
About  the  14th,  aged  75,  Jamas  WUson,  of  Currygrane,  Co.  Longford,  an  active 
Irish  Unionist  and  defender  of  the  landed  interest.  On  the  15th,  aged  78, 
Alexander  Toong,  for  many  years  head  of  the  firm  of  Turquand,  Young  & 
Co.,  a  leading  man  in  the  City,  who  was  credited  with  greatly  modifying  the 
Australian  banking  crisis  of  1892  by  his  advice.  His  collection  of  pictures, 
chiefly  of  the  Barbizon  and  Dutch  schools,  had  been  sold  en  bloc  for  525,000/. 
About  the  15tb,  aged  82,  Dr.  John  Kerr,  F.B.S.,  of  Glasgow,  an  authority  on  the 
optical  relations  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  for  researches  in  which  he  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1898.  On  the  16th,  aged  40,  Major 
Harry  Frederick  Whitchurch,  V.C.,  Indian  Medical  Service;  had  taken  part  in 
the  defence  of  Chitral,  1895,  and,  with  a  small  party  of  Gurkhas,  had  brought 
in  Captain  Baird,  mortally  wounded,  amid  heavy  fire  and  frequent  hand-to- 
hand  encounters  with  the  enemy.  He  had  served  in  other  frontier  campaigns 
and  in  the  Pekin  Legations  Relief  Expedition  of  1901.  On  the  16th,  Mr.  W. 
H.  David,  Under-SherifT  of  Qlamorgan,  a  well-known  breeder  of  sheep-dogs.  On 
the  17th,  aged  71,  Major  Henry  Dyke  Marsh,  sometime  82nd  Foot,  Military 
Knight  of  Windsor,  had  served  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Mutiny.  On  the  17th, 
William  Proctor  Baker,  J.P.,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bristol,  who  had  done  much 
for  its  institutions,  especiallv  the  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College  and 
the  General  Hospital.  On  the  18th,  Thomas  Waraker.  LL.D.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, a  well-known  law  lecturer  and  coach.  On  the  18th,  aged  70,  Colonel 
Charles  Alfred  Gorham,  late  Royal  Artillery.  Had  served  in  the  Afghan  War 
of  1879  and  previously  distinguished  himself  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
at  Bermuda  in  1865.  On  the  19th,  aged  69,  Sir  WUUam  Robertson  Copland, 
M.Inst.C.B.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  engineer,  an  authority  on  drainage  and  water 
supply  and  an  active  promoter  of  technical  education  in   Glasgow.     On  the 
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20th,  aged  81,  Edmund  Cliarlei  Burton,  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Had  rowed  five  times  in  the  Oxford  Eight,  won  several  steeplechases,  and  shown 
himself  ''the  fastest  amateur  sprinter"  and  "the  best  all-round  athlete"  in 
England.  On  the  2l8t,  aged  64,  His  Honour  William  Mulbolland,  K.O.,  Bencher 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Judge  of  County  Courts  in  North  Staffordshire.  On  the 
22nd,  Thomas  Law  Roberts,  late  Major  of  the  98rd  Argyll  and  Sutherland  High- 
landers ;  had  served  in  Indian  frontier  warfare  and  against  the  Taipings  in 
China.  On  the  28rd,  aged  48,  Sir  Thomas  Swinnerton  Oyer,  eleventh  baronet. 
M.  1886,  Dona  Edith,  dau.  of  Sir  Charles  McGrigor,  Bart.  Succeeded  by  his  s. 
On  the  25th,  Mary  Eliiabeth  Ooleridge,  great-niece  of  ScLmuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  a. 
talented  novelist  and  writer  of  exquisite  verse.  On  the  27th,  aged  66,  Obarlea 
Adolphus  Murray,  seventh  Earl  of  Dunmore,  a  keen  traveller  and  sportsman  and 
a  leading  Christian  Scientist,  had  travelled  in  Tibet  and  Chinese  Tartary,  and  pub- 
lished his  experiences  in  *'  The  Pamirs,"  1893.  M.  1866,  Lady  Gertrude  Coke,  dau. 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Leicester.  Succeeded  by  his  s.  On  the  27th,  aged  35, 
drowned  while  bathing  off  Arzon,  Brittany,  Mrs.  Orace  Marlon  Oakethott,  of 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  an  active  promoter  of  technical  education  in 
tailoring  and  dressmaking  for  women  in  London.  On  the  28th,  at  Winnipeg, 
Lleut.-Oolonel  George  H.  Cameron,  D.8.O.,  a  Canadian  soldier,  second  in  command 
of  Strathcona's  Horse  in  the  South  African  War.  On  the  80th,  aged  46,  Jaxnefl 
Adam,  LL.D.,  Senior  Tutor  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  since  1894;  an 
active  University  worker,  Oifford  Lecturer  in  Aberdeen  University,  and  an 
authority  on  Plato.  On  the  dOth,  aged  50,  Richard  Mansfield,  an  American  actor 
of  English  extraction,  an  eminent  actor-manager,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
figures  of  the  American  stage.  On  the  81st,  aged  85,  Colonel  Richard  Lacy,  late 
Colonel  East  Lancashire  Regiment ;  had  served  with  distinction  throughout  the 
Abyssinian  Expeditions  of  1867-8,  and  in  the  Afghan  War  of  1878-80,  being  present 
at  the  capture  of  Magdala  and  the  occupation  of  Kandahar.  On  the  Slst, 
murdered  at  Telieran,  Amin-es-Sultan,  Orand  Visier  during  most  of  the  reign  of 
Muzaffer-ed-Din  Shah,  and  notably  during  the  years  of  Russian  ascendency  from 
1898  to  1908.  He  was  then  dismissed,  but,  returning  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Reform  movement,  was  appointed  Prime  Minister  in  May,  1907.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  one  strong  man  in  Persia,  though  he  was  also  held  responsible  for 
much  of  the  extravagance  of  the  preceding  reign.  Early  in  August,  Sir  Bhawanl 
Singh  Bahadur,  K.C.S.I.,  Maharajah  of  Datia,  Bundelkhand,  Central  India,  a  loyal 
and  on  the  whole  a  progressive  ruler.  Early  in  August,  in  Texas,  aged  76, 
Mdlle.  EUsabeth  Ney,  grand-niece  of  the  great  Marshal,  for  many  years  a 
sculptor  in  Munich,  and  a  friend  of  Schopenhauer  and  of  Gottfried  Keller,  the 
poet. 


SEPTEMBER. 


The  Orand  Duke  of  Baden. — Friedjrich 
I.,  Orand  Duke  of  Baden,  died  at  the 
Castle  of  Mainau  on  Lake  Constance, 
on  September  28,  aged  81.  B.  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  182G,  the  second  s.  of  Grand 
Duke  Leopold  I.  and  Sophie,  Princess 
of  Sweden,  he  became  Resent  in  1852, 
Grand  Duke  in  185G,  and  m.  in  that 
year  Luise,  dau.  of  Kaiser  Wilhclm  I. 
In  the  war  of  186G  he  sided  with  Austria, 
but  goon  recogoised  Prussian  hege- 
mony. He  declined  an  extension  of 
his  territory  and  the  title  of  King,  and 
his  realm  was  one  of  the  roost  liberally 
governed  of  the  German  States.  "The 
friend  of  all  the  world,"  he  was  deeply    i    in  1864.     Ordained  in  1863,  he  served 


Coburg  and  Gotha  and  of  Princess 
Clementine  of  Orleans  (who  died  on 
Feb.  16)  and  elder  brother  of  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  In  1864  he  m. 
Princess  Leopold ina  of  Brazil,  who 
died  in  1871,  and  bore  him  two  sons. 

Biahop  Wilberforoe.— The  Right  Rev. 
Ernest  Roland  Wilberforce,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  died  at  Bern- 
bridge,  I.W.,  on  September  9,  aged 
67.  A  8.  of  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  Winchester,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  a  pass  degree 


beloved  and  resj>ected  by  hia  subjects. 
Prince   Auguitus  of  Saxe-Coburg.— 


as  curate  at  Cuddesdon  and  after- 
wards at  Lea,  Lincolnshire,  and  was 
collated  by  his  father  to  the  Rectory  of 
Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  |  Middleton  Stoncy,  Oxon.,  in  18GG,  but 
Gotha  died  at  Carlsbad  on  Saturday,  j  resigned  in  IBCU  to  become  domestic 
September  14,  aged  62.  He  was  the  chaplain  to  his  father  at  Winchester, 
seconds,  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-        In  1873  Mr.  Gladstone  presented  him 
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to  the  Vicarage  of  Seaforth;  in  1878 
he  became  Canon  Residentiary  of  Win- 
chester and  Warden  of  the  Wilberforce 
Missionary  Ck>llege;  and  in  1882  he 
was  nominated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  first 
Bishop  of  Newcastle,  whence  he  was 
translated  to  Chichester  in  1895.  He 
was  a  genial,  kindly,  and  earnest  man, 
and  popular  in  both  his  dioceses.  He 
was  a  fervent  temperance  advocate. 

Lord  Aldenham.  —  Henry  Hucks 
Gibbs,  first  Baron  Aldenham,  died  on 
September  Id,  aged  88.  The  grandson 
of  the  founder  of  the  famous  firm  of 
Antony  Gibbs  and  Sons,  and  at  his 
death  its  senior  partner,  he  was  bom 
in  1819,  educated  at  Rugby  and  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  spent  his  life 
mainly  in  commerce.  He  took  much 
interest,  however,  in  the  New  English 
Dictionary,  sub-editing  part  of  it  before 
Dr.  Murray  took  up  the  direction,  and 
giving  much  help  in  the  history  of 
words  conncioted  with  banking,  cur- 
rency, and  commerce;  published  a 
"Colloquy  on  Currency,"  1893,  and 
wrote  a  (privately  printed)  learned  ac- 
count of  the  game  of  Ombre.  He  was  an 
P.S.A.G.,  Trustee  of  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery.  He  was  a  Director  of 
the  Bank  of  England  from  1853  to 
1901,  and  its  Governor  in  1901,  and  in 
1891-2  Unionist  member  for  the  City 
of  London.  He  became  a  Peer  in  1898. 
Like  others  of  his  family,  he  was  very 
liberal  to  Church  causes ;  and  he  at 
one  time  financed  the  St.  Jameses 
Oaiette.  M.  1845,  Louisa,  dau.  of  W. 
Adams,  who  died  1897;  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  s.,  sometime  M.P.  for  the 
City  of  London. 

Sir  John  Ardagh.  —  Major-General 
Sir  John  Ardagh,  R.E.,  died  at  Glyn- 
Uivon  Park,  near  Carnarvon,  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  aged  67.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  at  the 
Woolwich  Military  Academy,  and 
passed  into  the  Royal  Engineers  in 
1859.  An  expert  in  strategic  geography, 
in  1876  he  wag  on  Lord  Salisbury's 
staff  at  the  Constantinople  Conference, 
and  in  1878  at  Berlin.  In  1879  he  was 
on  the  Commission  which  delimited 
the  frontier  of  Bulgaria;  in  1881  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  determining  and 
mapping  that  fixed  by  compromise 
after  the  Berlin  treaty  between  Turkey 
and  Greece.  He  served  in  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition  of  1882,  with  Sir 
Gerald  Graham  in  1884,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  Lord  Wolseley's  expedition 
to  Khartoum.  After  a  period  at  the 
War  Office,  he  was  private  secretary 
to  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Elgin,  when 


Viceroys  of  India,  and  from  1896  to 
1901  cUrector  of  the  Militai^  Intelli- 
gence Branch  of  the  War  Office.  He 
was  one  of  those  who  vainly  warned 
the  War  Office  under  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
comins;  Boer  War,  and  his  *'  Military 
Notes  on  South  Africa"  proved  singu- 
larly accurate.  He  was  military  dele- 
gate to  the  first  Hague  Conference  and 
a  member  of  the  Permanent  Hague 
tribunal,  and  had  served  in  various 
Royal  Commissions  and  as  an  arbi- 
trator between  Chili  and  Argentina. 
In  1896  he  m.  Susan,  dau.  of  John 
Hamilton,  and  widow  of  the  third 
Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

Bdvard  Qri&g.  —  On  September  4, 
Edvard  Grieg,  the  eminent  Norwegian 
composer  and  pianist,  died  at  a  hotel 
at  Bergen,  Norway,  after  a  few  hours' 
illness.  B.  at  Bergen,  June  15,  1843, 
he  was  advised  by  Ole  Bull  to  study  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  where  he 
spent  four  years.  He  profited  by  his 
study  of  German  music,  but  retained 
his  originality,  and  enjoyed  world-wide 
popularity  among  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated musicians  alike.  According 
to  the  Westminster  Oazette, "  the  melan- 
choly of  his  melodies,  their  noble 
grace,"  their  character  by  turns  dreamy 
and  piquant,  justified  his  claim  to  the 
title  of  the  Chopin  of  the  North,  but  his 
work  suggested  the  wild  life  of  his 
country  rather  than  the  saUm,  He  had 
appeared  in  London  in  1888  and  sub- 
sequently, and  would  have  played,  had 
he  lived,  at  the  Leeds  Festival  in  1907. 
His  kindness,  modesty,  and  good 
humour  were  hardly  less  marked  than 
his  musical  gifts. 

M.  Solly  Pradhomme.  —  M.  Ren6 
Francois  Armand  Sully  Prudhomme, 
French  poet,  philosopher,  and  acade- 
mician, died  at  Chatenay,  near  Paris, 
on  September  6,  aged  67.  Beginning 
life  as  an  engineer  at  Creusot,  in  the  six- 
ties, he  was  reckoned  with  Baudelaire, 
Gautier,  and  Theodore  de  Banville 
as  a  leading  member  of  the  Parnassian 
school ;  but  his  interest  in  philosophic 
and  moral  problems  was  not  less  acute, 
and  he  had  translated  the  first  book 
of  Lucretius  and  written  a  treatise  on 
Free  Will.  His  reputation  was  made 
in  1866  by  his  first  volume  of  poems; 
his  later  works,  especially  **  La  Justice  " 
(1878),  gained  him  a  seat  in  the 
Academy  in  1881.  Ten  years  later  he 
was  awurded  the  Nobel  prize  for  litera- 
ture and  founded  out  of  it  a  prize  to  be 
competed  for  by  unpublishea  poets. 
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On  the  Ist,  aged  67,  David  MolTer,  OonservaUve  M.P.  for  the  Kirkdale 
diyision  of  Liverpool  sinoe  1898,  and  from  1874  to  1886  M.P.  for  Birkenhead ;  a 
strong  advocate  of  Protestantism  and  fiscal  reform  and  founder  of  the  Fair  Trade 
League.  He  was  a  leading  Liverpool  shipowner,  and  his  original  firm  had  been 
connected  with  the  inception  of  the  Ounard  Line.  He  was  a  keen  yachtsman. 
On  the  Ist,  Ck>lonel  the  Hon.  Montaffu  Onrson,  formerly  of  the  Bifle  BriMde ; 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Tochi  Campaign,  1887,  and  was  M.P.  for  North 
Leicestershire  1888-5;  s.  of  the  first  Earl  Howe.  On  the  2nd,  aged  64, 
Colonel  Qeorge  William  Adolphos  Fitigeorge,  formerly  aoth  Hussars ;  the  eldest 
s.  of  George,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  by  his  morganatic  marriage  with  Miss  Louisa 
Fairbrother ;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Egyptian  Campaign  of  1882.  On  the 
Srd,  J.  M.  Boyle,  formerly  a  well-known  antiquary  of  Hull  and  record-keeper  of 
the  borough.  On  the  4th,  aged  70,  Edward  Tomour,  fifth  Earl  Winterton  in  the 
Peerage  of  Ireland.  M.  1882,  Lady  Qeorgiana  Hamilton,  dau.  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Abercom;  succeeded  by  his  s..  Lord  Tumour,  M.P.  About  the  4th,  the 
Hon.  Walter  Woods  Johnston,  an  ex-Minister  of  New  Zealand.  On  the  5th,  aged 
75,  George  Allen,  of  Orpington,  and  Buskin  House,  Charing  Cross  Road,  originally 
an  engraver  and  draftsman,  afterwards  the  publisher  of  Buskin's  works  on 
Buskin's  system.  On  the  6th,  aged  64,  Sir  Alexander  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
Mercantile  Bank  of  India,  previously  a  prominent  Calcutta  merchant,  and  in  his 
vouth  a  noted  oarsman.  On  the  6th,  aged  58,  Dr.  Henry  Bellyse  Baildon,  Lecturer 
in  English  Literature  at  University  College,  Dundee,  and  previously  at  Vienna ; 
had  edited  Dunbar's  works  and  published  some  volumes  of  verse.  On  the  6th, 
Lleutenant-Col.  James  Birch  Sluurpe,  late  B.E. ;  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Afghan  War  of  1878-80  and  the  South  African  War.  On  the  8th,  aged 
82,  Timothy  Holmes,  F.B.G.B.,  sometime  Hunterian  Professor  of  Surgery  and 
Pathology  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  for  many  yeais  Chief  Surgeon  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  and  throughout  his  professional  life  connected  in  various 
capacities  with  St.  Qeorge's  Hospital.  He  had  edited  *'A  System  of  Surgery" 
and  written  much  on  surgical  subjects.  On  the  8th,  GOlonel  George  Lndtow 
Kennedy  Hewett,  C.B.,  sometime  Bengal  Staff  Corps;  had  seen  much  service 
in  the  Mutiny  and  in  Indian  Frontier  warfare.  On  the  9th,  aged  61,  the  Hon. 
George  Higginson  Allsopp,  D.L.,  Staffs.,  and  Conservative  M.P.  for  Worcester,  from 
1885  to  1906.  On  the  9th,  aged  51,  James  Iflaedonald  Oxley,  a  Canadian  lawyer 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  fiction  in  the  Dominion.  On  the  9th, 
suddenly,  aged  60,  Edgar  Lubbock,  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
brother  of  Lord  Avebury ;  an  extremely  able  business  organiser  and  in  his  youth 
a  member  of  the  Eton  Eleven.  About  the  9th,  aged  62,  Eugene  Lee-HamilUm,  a 
poet  and  novelist  of  distinction ;  in  early  life  in  the  Diplomatic  service,  from 
which  he  retired  through  ill-health.  On  the  10th,  Hugh  Orawford  Smith,  Liberal 
Unionist  M.P.  for  Tyneside  from  1900  to  1906;  an  active  promoter  of  temperance. 
On  the  10th,  aged  72,  Wybert  Bousby,  a  well-known  tragedian  and  comedian, 
especially  in  the  provincial  stage.  He  had  appeared  in  many  Shakesperian  parts. 
About  the  10th,  aged  73,  General  Mirri,  War  Minister  in  the  Pelloux  Cabinet  of 
1899-1900.  On  the  11th,  aged  71,  Li0ut.-Gol.  Albert  Tanner,  sometime  72nd  High- 
landers ;  an  Indian  Mutiny  veteran.  On  the  11th,  aged  nearly  66,  the  K&w, 
Albert  Glayton,  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1906,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Twentieth  Century  Million  Guinea  Fund.  He  had  also  done  much  to  pro- 
mote the  support  of  foreign  missions.  On  the  12th,  aged  62,  Ohrittopher  Ball 
Bobeon,  a  prominent  Lincolnshire  agriculturist  and  breeder  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
On  the  13th,  aged  47,  J.  Arnold  Green,  the  chief  agent  in  the  formation  of  the 
Bylands  Library,  Manchester,  and  a  considerable  bibliophile.  On  the  14th,  aged 
69,  Profeuor  Leveson  Francis  Vernon  Hareonrt,  M.I.G.E.,  grandson  of  the  well- 
known  Archbishop  of  York,  and  cousin  of  Sir  William  Haroourt;  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering  at  University  College,  London,  from  1882.  Educated  at 
Harrow  and  Balliol ;  first  class  Mathematics,  1861,  Natural  Science,  1862 ;  a  high 
authority  on  docks  and  harbours,  on  which  he  had  written  standard  works,  and 
President  of  the  Mechanical  Science  Section  of  the  British  Association  in  1895. 
On  the  14th,  Henry  Nicholson,  a  distinguished  flute  player  and  member  of  the 
Handel  Festival  Orchestra.  On  the  14th,  aged  49,  Vincent  Perronet  Bella,  M.A., 
New  College,  Oxford,  secretary  of  the  Oxford  Appointments  Committee.  On  the 
15th,  his  7l8t  birthdav,  the  Bight  Rev.  Arthur  Riddell,  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Northampton,  a  member  of  an  old  family  of  English  Catholics.  On  the  16th,  aged 
73,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  Bector  of  St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Boyal,  E.C.,  for 
many  year:}  an  active  writer  of  articles  and  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  Establish- 
ment. On  the  16th,  agod  70,  Colonel  Gordon  BKaynard  Gordon-Ives,  G.B. ;  had 
served  in  the  Crimea  and  done  much  to  organise  the  Volunteer  Force.  On  the 
17th,  aged  60,  Herr  Xgnai  Brftll,  a  Viennese  pianist  and  very  successful  operatic 
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oomposer.  On  the  19th,  aged  68,  Edward  Olifford,  originally  a  portrait  painter, 
bat  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  prominent  organiser  of  the  Church  Army. 
On  the  19th,  aged  53,  the  R«v.  Blchard  Oreen,  the  founder  of  the  successfnl 
Wesleyan  mission  in  Ital^.  On  the  20th,  William  Bennett  Campion,  K.C.,  first 
Serjeant-at-Law  at  the  Irish  Bar  and  sometime  Professor  of  English  Law  at 
Queen's  College,  Galway.  On  the  20th,  a^ed  75,  Aleranrter  Innes  Shand,  a  well- 
known  Continental  traveller,  author,  and  journalist,  long  connected  with  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  the  Saturday  Review^  The  Titnes,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Qaaette. 
Among  his  latest  and  best  books  was  **01d-Tim6  Travel."  On  the  21st,  aged  71, 
Lady  LoniBa  Egerton,  dau.  of  the  seventh  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  widow  of 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Francis  Egerton.  On  the  22nd,  Bir  Edward  WoUaston  Knocker, 
C.B.,  Registrar  of  the  Cinque  Ports  since  1875,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  Town 
Clerk  of  Dover.  On  the  22nd,  aged  56,  George  Harold  Urmaon,  a  Commissioner  in 
Lunacy  since  1895,  and  in  his  time  a  prominent  University  athlete.  On  the  22nd, 
aged  85,  the  Rev.  Henry  Edward  Moberly,  sometime  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  from  1859  to  1880  an  assistant  master  of  Winchester.  On  the  28rd,  aged  50, 
Oolonel  Bei^amin  Donlithorpe  Aliop  Donne,  G.B.,  formerly  Royal  Sussex  Regiment ; 
had  seen  much  service  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  and  on  the  Indian  frontier,  and 
in  South  Africa,  and  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  despatches.  On  the  2drd, 
the  Bey.  Frank  Dyion,  Fellow  and  Dean  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford ;  sometime 
Headmaster  of  the  Qodolphin  School,  Hammersmith,  and  from  1888  to  1900 
Principal  of  Liverpool  Qollege.  On  the  28rd,  Thomaa  William  MlntOB,  a  leading 
member  of  the  famous  firm  of  porcelain  manufacturers  and  an  enthusiastic 
numismatist.  On  the  24th,  aged  77,  Admiral  Thomaa  Le  Hnnte  Ward,  O.B. ;  had 
served  in  the  Russian  War  in  1854-5,  and  commanded  H.M.S.  Superb  at  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria  in  1882.  On  the  25th,  aged  45,  John  Alexander 
Strachan,  Professor  of  Qreek  and  Comparative  Philology  and  Celtic  Lecturer  in 
the  University  of  Manchester ;  a  very  high  authority  on  old  Irish  and  medissval 
Welsh  and  one  of  the  first  of  contemporary  Celtic  scholars.  Educated  at  Aber- 
deen University,  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  Qottingen ;  Hon.  LL.D. 
Aberdeen.  On  the  27th,  Alfted  Dayies,  the  popular  and  eccentric  Liberal  M.P. 
for  the  Carmarthen  District  from  1900  to  1906.  On  the  27th,  Profenor  Charles 
Stewart,  F.B.8.,  Conservator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surseons,  a 
physiologist  of  great  learning,  ex-President  of  the  Linnssan  Society.  On  the  27th, 
aged  99,  the  Bev.  John  Aldis.  the  oldest  Baptist  Minister  in  England,  President 
of  the  Baptist  Union  in  1886,  and  father  of  several  distinguished  Cambridge 
mathematicians.  On  the  27th,  aged  49,  Lient.-Ck>lonel  George  Seymour  Charles 
jenkinaon,  D.8.0. ;  had  served  in  the  Burmese  expedition  of  1885-7,  in  West 
Africa,  and  with  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  in  the  South  African  War.  On  the 
28th,  aged  80,  Edward  Jamee  Stanley,  Conservative  M.P.  for  the  Bridgwater 
division  of  Somerset  from  1885  to  1906,  and  a  prominent  figure  in  county  life ; 
also  an  eminent  bibliophile. 

OCTOBER. 


Lord  Brampton. — Sir  Henry  Haw- 
kins, first  Baron  Brampton,  and  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  from 
1896  to  1899,  died  in  London  on 
October  6,  aged  90.  The  s.  of  a  solicitor 
of  Hitchin,  Herts,  he  was  educated  at 
Bedford  School,  and,  after  some  years' 
experience  in  special  pleading  below 
the  Bar,  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1843, 
joined  the  Home  Circuit,  and  became 
a  Q.C.  in  1858.  Among  the  caueee 
ciUhres  in  which  he  was  engaged  were 
those  of  Sir  John  Dean  Paul  in  1855, 
of  Simon  Bernard  (for  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.)  in 
1858,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  Over- 
end  and  Gumey  directors  in  1867,  in 
which  he  was  among  the  counsel  for 
the  defence ;  the  Tichbome  case,  in 
which   he    was    associated  with    Mr. 


ridge  as  counsel  for  the  defendants 
against  the  claimant,  and  was  leading 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  in  the  trial 
at  Bar  which  followed,  and  the  famous 
will  case  of  Sugden  v.  Lord  St.  Leon- 
ards (1875).  As  a  Judge  he  sat  for  a 
few  days  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  there- 
after in  the  Exchequer  Division.  He 
was  created  a  Peer  on  his  retirement 
from  the  Bench.  An  admirable  advo- 
cate and  cross-examiner,  he  was  a 
high  authority  on  criminal  law  ;  some 
of  his  judgments,  however,  added 
appreciably  to  the  body  of  English 
civil  law,  especially  in  certain  famous 
trade-union  cases.  He  was  received 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
1898,  following  his  wife.  M.  Jane 
Louisa,  dau.  of  H.  F.  Re3molds  of 
Hulme,    Lanes.     He    published    two 


(afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice)  Cole-    |    volumes  of  rather  disappointing  **  Re 
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minisoences  "  in  189S.  His  passion  for 
the  Turf  was  notorious,  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Jockey  Club. 

Profeasor  Dayid  BKasaon.  —  David 
Masson,  Historiographer  Royal  for 
Scotland  since  1893  and  Emeritus 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at 
Edinburgh  University,  died  in  Edin- 
burgh on  October  6,  aged  84.  B. 
December  2,  1822,  and  educated  at 
Aberdeen  Grammar  School  and  Uni- 
versity, he  read  for  the  ministry  at 
Edinburgh,  but  turned  to  journalism, 
first  at  Aberdeen  (his  native  town)  and 
then  at  Edinburgh,  and,  moving  to 
London  in  1847,  was  Professor  of 
English  Literature  at  University  Col- 
lege from  1858  to  1866.  He  contributed 
to  the  AthetUBum  and  other  papers, 
founded  a  literary  journal  called  The 
Reader^  and  edited  Macmillan^s  Maga- 
zine from  1859  to  1865.  From  1865  to 
1895  he  was  Professor  at  Edinburgh. 
He  was  a  stimulating  and  enthusiastic 
teacher,  and  a  diligent  and  thorough 
student.  His  life  of  Milton,  the 
standard  biography  of  the  poet,  is 
among  the  most  exhaustive  of  bio- 
graphies ;  he  wrote  also  many  critical 
essays,  and  works  on  De  Quincey, 
Carlyle  (a  personal  friend,  by  whom  he 
was  considerably  influenced).  Chatter- 
ton  and  Drummond  of  Hawthomdon, 
and  he  edited  fourteen  volumes  of  the 


Privy  Council  Register  of  Scotland. 
He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  Uni- 
versity education  of  women,  and  in  his 
earlier  career  an  ardent  Radical.  M. 
Rosalie,  dau.  of  Charles  Orme ;  left  one 
s.  (Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Mel- 
bourne University)  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

Mr.  a.  F.  Bodley. — Qeorge  Frederick 
Bodley,  R.A.,  Hon.  D.O.L.  Oxford, 
F.S.A.,  died  at  the  Manor  House, 
Water  Eaton,  near  Oxford,  on  Ootober 
21,  aged  about  75.  Little  known  per- 
sonally to  the  general  public,  he  was 
regarded  as  the  leading  ecclesiastical 
architect  of  his  period.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  among 
his  works  were  the  new  building^  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  King*8  Col- 
lege,  and  Oueens*  College,  Cambridge, 
cathedrals  at  Washington,  D.C.  (of 
which  the  foundation-stone  was  laid 
just  before  his  death),  at  San  Francisco, 
and  beautiful  churches  at  Clumber, 
Nottinghamshire,  Warrington  in  Tas- 
mania, and  elsewhere.  Earlier,  in 
collaboration  with  Mr.  Robert  Gamer, 
ho  had  designed  All  Saints*,  Cambridge, 
Holy  Angels'  Church,  Hoar  Cross,  and 
St.  Augustine's,  Pendlebury.  All  his 
work  bore  a  stamp  of  originality.  He 
was  an  admirable  decorative  artist,  and 
had  published  a  volume  of  poems  in 
1890. 


On  the  1st,  aged  47,  George  Edward  Milles,  second  Earl  Sondes,  and  sixth 
Baron  Sondes.  He  had  served  in  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  in  the  South  African 
War,  and  had  played  in  the  Eton  cricket  eleven,  for  his  county,  and  in 
America  in  Lord  Hawke's  team.  Unmarried;  succeeded  by  his  brother.  On 
the  1st,  aged  68,  the  R«y.  Charles  Isaac  Atlierton,  Canon  of  Exeter,  since  1889, 
and  Diocesan  Missioner,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  since  1891.  On  the  2nd, 
aged  76,  Oeneral  Sir  Edward  Charles  Sparshott  Williams,  B.E.,  K.C.LE. ;  had  joined 
the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Engineers  in  1848  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Burmese  War  of  1852 ;  Under-Secretary  in  the  Public  Works  Department 
both  during  the  Mutiny  and  from  1863  to  1869 ;  had  held  various  other  important 
civil  appointments  and  done  much  to  develop  the  Indian  railway  system.  On 
the  4th,  aged  84,  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  Henry  Douglas,  Canon  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Cumbrae,  sometime  chaplain  to  Bishop  Gray,  first  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  and 
afterwards  his  commissary  ;  for  many  years  rector  of  a  poor  parish  in  Worcester. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  the  nineteenth  Earl  of  Morton.  On  the  7th,  aged  70, 
the  Very  Ray.  Henry  Ignatius  I>adley  Ryder,  the  successor  of  Cardinal  Newman 
as  Father  Superior  of  the  Oratory  at  Birmingham.  On  the  7th,  aged  40,  Major 
A.  P.  Bateman-Champain,  3rd  Gburkas ;  had  served  in  Burmah  in  1890,  and 
with  the  Chitral  Relief  Force,  1895,  and  the  Tirah  Expeditions,  1897-8 ;  mentioned 
in  despatches.  On  the  8th,  aged  77,  John  Fiennes  Twlstleton-Wykeham  Flennas, 
seventeenth  Baron  Saye  and  Sale.  M.  1856,  Ladv  Augusta  Hay,  dau.  of  the  tenth 
Earl  of  Kinnoul.  Succeeded  1887 ;  succeeded  by  his  s.  On  the  8th,  aged  86, 
John  Canrell  Williams,  Liberal  M.P.  for  South  Nottingham  in  1885-6  and  for  the 
MauHfield  division  of  Nottinghamshire  from  1892  to  1900;  for  nearly  sixty  years 
a  leader  in  the  movement  for  Disestablishment,  and  connected  with  the  Libera- 
tion Society  sinco  its  formation  ;  a  chief  promoter  of  the  Burials  Act  of  1880  and 
of  the  Act  of  1H98,  rendering  the  presence  of  the  registrar  unnecesiUkry  at  marriages 
in  Nonconformist  chapels  ;  in  1900  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union.  On 
the  10th,  aged  55,  Alfired  Sin^rton.  Barrister-at-law,  Liberal  candidate  for  the 
Lowestoft  division  of  Suffolk  in  1895,  a  writer  of  ability  on  legal  subjects,  and  a 
worker  in  social  reform.     On  the  11th,  aged  54,  Adolf  Fnrtwan^ler,  Professor  in 
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the  University  of  Munich,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  contemporary  archsBologists* 
and  a  very  high  though  rather  too  dogmatic  authority  on  Qreek  vase  painting* 
sculpture,  and  engraved  gems.  He  was  an  exceptionally  prolific  writer  on  his 
subjects.  On  the  11th,  at  Moscow,  Vladimir  Oring:math,  manager  of  the  Moscow 
Gazette,  and  one  of  the  most  violent  of  Russian  reactionists.  On  the  12th,  aged 
71,  Louis  Anatole  Hu^t,  Quaestor  of  the  French  Senate,  a  member  of  that  body 
since  1835,  and  an  ardent  Protectionist.  On  the  12th,  aged  64,  Thomas  Fenwick- 
Fenwick,  Deputy- Lieutenant  for  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland,  and  very  promin- 
ent in  the  local  affairs  of  his  district ;  Chairman  of  Lancaster  Quarter  Sessions 
from  1903  to  1906.  On  the  13th,  aged  72,  the  Bight  Rev.  HoUinffwortli  Tolly  mng- 
don,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  since  1892,  and  previously 
Cosrdjutor  Bishop ;  among  his  earlier  posts  were  the  Vice-Principalship  of  Salisbury 
Theological  College  and  a  curacy  at  the  well-known  London  Ritualistic  Church  of 
St.  Andrew,  Wells  Street.  On  the  13th,  aged  59,  Miles  Kehoe,  K.O.,  County  Court 
Judge  of  Clare.  On  the  13th,  the  Rev.  Richard  Baron,  since  1870  a  missionary  of 
the  London  Missionary  Societv  in  Madagascar ;  had  contributed  largely  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  geology  and  botany  of  the  island,  and  translated  parts  of  the 
Bible  into  that  language,  in  which  he  had  also  written  both  hymns  and  scientific 
works.  About  the  13,  aged  71,  Oolonel  Arthnr  Fiticrerald,  late  Bengal  Army  ;  had 
served  in  the  Bhutan  and  Abyssinian  Expeditions,  the  Afghan  War  of  1879,  and 
the  Soudan  Expedition  of  1885  (mentioned  in  despatches).  About  the  13th,  aged 
60,  Dr.  QtOTg  Friedrich  Daal>acli,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  member  of  the 
Reichstag  for  the  district  of  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
Cathedral  staff  at  Trier,  and  took  part  in  the  Kulturkampf.  On  the  13th, 
aged  62,  George  William  Vidal,  sometime  Chief  Secretary  to  tae  Bombay  Qovem- 
ment  and  a  distinguished  Indian  Civil  Servant  of  large  and  varied  experience. 
On  the  13th,  Charles  Martin,  a  piominent  Roman  Catholic  and  Unionist 
citizen  of  Dublin,  a  member  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commission  of  1895-6, 
and  an  active  promoter  of  various  philanthropic  enterprises.  About  the  13th, 
M.  Maurice  Albert,  Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  an  authority  on  French  early 
nineteenth  century  literature.  On  the  15th,  aged  81,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Stein- 
haber,  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index ;  created  Cardinal  Deacon  in 
1894.  About  the  15th,  aged  74,  M.  Maurice  Loewy,  a  Viennese  by  birth,  director 
since  1896  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  an  astronomer  of  European  fame.  On 
the  15th,  aged  79,  the  Rev.  John  Hampden  Bnowden,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
and  from  1879  to  1901  Vicar  of  Hammersmith,  subsequently  Rector  of  St.  Vedast's, 
Foster  Lane,  E.C.,  an  active  parish  priest.  On  the  16th,  aged  48,  Sir  Robert 
Alexander  BailUe,  fourth  baronet ;  succeeded  his  brother,  18% ;  m.  1887,  Isabel, 
dau.  of  David  Wilkie ;  succeeded  by  his  s.  About  the  17th,  aged  70,  ManlYi  Syed 
Mehdi  Ali,  better  known  as  the  Nawab  Mohiin  nl  Molk,  leader  of  the  Indian 
Mahommedans  and  secretary  of  the  Aligarh  College  for  educating  their  sons  on 
English  public  school  lines.  He  had  been  in  the  British  revenue  service  and 
afterwards  had  risen  to  high  rank  in  that  of  the  Nizam.  On  the  18th,  Florence 
Marflraret,  Coontess  of  Kingston;  widow  of  the  eighth  earl,  dau.  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
E.  K.  Tenison.  On  the  19th,  aged  65,  Colonel  Charles  Frederick  William  Moir,  some- 
time commanding  2nd  Battalion  Leicestershire  Regiment  and  afterwards  the  West 
India  Dep6t  in  Jamaica ;  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Afghan  War,  1878-9. 
On  the  19th,  aged  75,  M.  Ernest  Bonlanger,  member  of  the  French  Senate.  On 
the  19th,  aged  83,  Baron  Frederick  Podmanicsky,  for  about  twenty  years  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Hungary  ;  had  fought  for  Hungarian  independence  in 
1848-9,  been  Director  of  the  National  Theatre  at  Budapesth,  and  greatly  raised  the 
level  of  the  Hungarian  theatre.  On  the  20th,  aged  74,  Sir  Charles  Arthnr  Tomer, 
K.C.I.E.,  member  of  the  Council  of  India  from  1888  to  1898,  and  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Madras  High  Court  from  1879  to  1885 ;  sometime  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford.  On  the  20th,  aged  72,  Howard  Saunders,  F.L.8.,  F.Z.8.,  F.R.a.8.,  a  high 
authority  on  ornithology,  especially  that  of  Spain  and  of  the  Arctic  regions ;  hai 
been  editor  of  the  Ihia  and  published  a  well-known  ''Manual  of  British  Birds.** 
On  the  20th,  aged  61,  William  Wallace  Brace,  a  Progressive  member  of  the 
London  County  Council,  1892  to  1907,  and  active  especially  in  ita  housing  work. 
He  had  commanded  the  Artists'  Corps  of  Volunteers.  On  the  20th,  aged  65, 
William  Rome,  F.8.A.,  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  London  and  a  leading 
promoter  of  the  Guildhall  Art  Exhibitions.  On  the  22nd,  aged  86,  Thomas  Colle- 
ton Oarth,  J.P.  for  Berkshire,  for  fifty  years  master  of  a  famous  pack  of  foxhounds 
in  that  county,  and  also  a  keen  yachtsman.  On  the  23rd,  aged  72,  Thomas 
Forster  Brown,  C.E.,  a  prominent  mining  engineer  and  high  authority  on.  the 
geology  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield.  On  the  24th,  aged  82,  Edward  Hodgson 
Harrison,  J.P.  for  Cheshire,  and  a  prominent  commercial  and  financial  Liverpool 
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magnate.  On  the  25th,  aged  51,  on  board  the  P.O.  steamer  Caledonia  between 
Marseilles  and  Port  Said,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Hugh  TyrwUtt,  R.N.,  G.V.O.,  C.8.L  ;  had 
served  with  the  Naval  Brigade  in  the  Soudan  in  188i-5  and  commanded  H.M.S. 
Benoton  during  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  to  India.  On  the  26th,  aged  45, 
Ernest  Renter  John  Wyatt-Davies,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a  well- 
known  and  successful  history  "  coach."  On  the  27th,  aged  74,  Charles  Honry 
Wllflon,  first  Baron  Nnnbumholme,  Liberal  M.P.  for  Hull,  from  1874  to  1885,  and 
then  for  West  Hull  till  1905,  when  he  was  made  a  Peer.  M.  1871,  Florence  Jane, 
dau.  of  Colonel  W.  H.  0.  Wellesley  and  grand-niece  of  the  first  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Succeeded  by  his  s.  About  the  27th,  aged  60,  Sir  Colman  Battle  Baihletgh, 
third  baronet,  J.P.  and  Deputy-Lieutenant  for  Cornwall.  M.  (1)  1872,  Geraldine, 
dau.  of  Lieut.-General  Sir  Aobert  Walpole,  (2)  1878,  Amy,  dau.  of  James  Young- 
Jamieson.  Succeeded  by  the  elder  s.  of  the  first  marriage.  On  the  27th,  aged  82, 
the  Rev.  William  Bowe  Jolley,  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  the  King ;  Chaplain 
on  H.M.S.  Amphion  in  the  Russian  War  of  1854-5 ;  tutor  to  Prince  Alfred  and 
Prince  Arthur,  afterwards  respectively  Dukes  of  Edinburgh  and  Connaught.  On 
the  28th,  aged  83,  Sir  Samuel  William  Sayer  Lewes,  from  1870  to  1886  Director  of 
Victualling  in  the  Navy.  On  the  29bh,  aged  70,  Jenlco  William  Joseph  Preston, 
O.G.M.O.,  eleventh  Visoonnt  Oormanston,  and  Premier  Viscount  of  Lreland;  had 
held  Governorships  in  the  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana,  and  in  Tasmania  from 
1893  to  1900.  M.  (i)  1861,  Ismay,  dau.  of  Lord  Bellew ;  (2)  Georgina,  dau.  of  Peter 
Connellan.  Succeeded  by  hU  s.  On  the  29th,  aged  79,  Gerald  Maasey,  poet  and 
spiritualist.  The  s.  of  a  canal  boatman  and  beginning  life  as  a  factory  bo^,  he 
became  editor  of  a  Chartist  paper  and  connected  with  the  Christian  Socialist 
movement.  His  best  poem,  the  Ballad  of  Babe  Christabel,  was  published  in 
1851  and  he  had  written  various  volumes  of  spirited  verse,  and,  subsequently, 
quasi-mystical  religious  works.  On  the  29bh,  aged  86,  Mme.  Alphonse  Hartog, 
n^  Moss,  authoress  of  many  poems  and  stories,  often  on  Jewish  subjects  ;  an 
exceptionally  able  teacher  and  the  mother  of  a  distinguished  family.  On  the 
31st,  aged  61,  Herr  Georg  Engels,  for  thirty-five  years  the  leading  comedian  of  the 
Berlin  stage.  On  the  Slst,  Leo  Velgelsberg,  chief  editor  of  the  Pester  Lloyd, 
an  eminent  Hungarian  Jewish  publicist. 


NOVEMBER. 


Sir  Leopold  MoClintock. — Admiral  Sir 
Francis  Leopold  MoClintock,  K.C.B., 
F.R  S.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  the  discoverer 
of  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  died  on 
November  17,  aged  88.  The  s.  of  an 
officer  in  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  he 
entered  the  Navy  in  1831,  gained  Arctic 
experience  under  Sir  James  Ross  in 
H.M.S.  Enterprise  in  1848  and  Sir 
Erasmus  Ommaney  in  the  Assistance 
in  1850,  and  in  1851  made  a  long  sledge 
journey  of  760  miles  in  eighty  days, 
reaching  the  furthest  point  West  then 
attained  in  the  Arctic  regions.  In  1852 
he  made  another  Arctic  voyage  as  com- 
mander of  the  Intrepid  in  Sir  £.  Bel- 
cher's expedition  which  rescued  Capt. 
McClure,  the  discoverer  of  the  North- 
West  Passage.  In  1857  he  was  asked 
by  Lady  Franklin  to  take  charge  of 
the  Fox  steam  yacht  and  search  for 
traces  of  her  husband,  which  he  found 
in  1859.  On  his  return  in  the  autumn 
he  was  knighte  1  and  received  the  free- 
dom of  the  City.  From  1866  to  1868 
he  was  Commodore  at  Jamaica,  and  in 
1871  was  promoted  Rear- Admiral.  He 
was  Admiral  Superintendent  of  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard  from  1872  to  1877, 
then  becoming  Vice-Admiral.     From 


1879  to  1882  he  was  Commander-in- 
chief  on  the  North  American  station. 
In  1884  he  became  an  Elder  Brother  of 
the  Trinity  House  and  a  full  Admiral ; 
in  1891  K.C.B. ;  m.  1870,  Annette,  dau. 
of  Robert  Dunlop.  He  did  much  for 
the  geography  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
made  great  improvements  in  sledge 
travelling,  and  described  his  greatest 
expedition  in  the  "  Voyage  of  the  Fox." 

Mr.  JosUee  Kekewich.— Sir  Arthur 
Kekewich,  Judge  of  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
died  from  collapse  after  an  operation 
on  November  22.  Bom  in  July,  1882, 
the  second  s.  of  Mr.  S.  T.  Kekewich, 
Conservative  M.P.  for  South  Devon,  he 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  obtained  a  first  class 
in  the  Fmal  Classical  School  in  1853, 
and  became  Fellow  of  Exeter  College. 
Called  to  the  Bar  in  1858,  he  became 
junior  standing  counsel  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  took  silk  in  1877,  and  unsuc- 
cessfully contested,  as  a  Conservative, 
Coventry  in  1880  and  the  Barnstaple 
Division  in  1885.  He  was  made  a 
Judge  in  1886.  A  good  lawyer,  he  was 
not  altogether  a  successful  judge,  and 
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his  judgments  were  very  frequently 
reversed  on  appeal.  He  viras  a  keen 
sportsman  and  golfer. 

Sir  Lewis  Morris.— Sir  Lewis  Morris, 
one  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  the 
later  Victorian  era,  died  at  Carmarthen 
on  November  12,  aged  74.  The  great- 
grandson  of  the  Welsh  antiquary  and 
poet,  Lewis  Morris  of  Penbr3m,  and 
the  s.  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Williams  Morris, 
he  was  bom  at  Carmarthen  and  edu- 
cated at  Cowbridge,  Sherborne,  and 
Jesus  College,  Oxford.  He  obtained 
first  classes  in  Moderations  and  in  the 
Final  Classical  School,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor's English  E^say  Prize  in  1858; 
was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  practised  as 
a  conveyancer  till  1880.  In  1871  he 
published,  anonymously,  '*  Soags  of 
Two  Worlds."  in  1876-7  the  "  Epic  of 
Hades,"  and  subsequently  a  number  of 
other  volumes,  which  circulated  very 
widely,  among  them  "A  Vision  of 
Saints'*  (1890).  He  was  elected  Hon- 
orary Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
in  1877,  and  was  knighted  under  Lord 
Bosebery's  Government  in  1892.  He 
was  Honornry  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
of  the  University  of  Wales,  and  stood, 
unsuccessfully,  for  Parliament;  nor 
did  he  become  Poet  Laureate  on  Tenny- 
son's death,  though  he  wrote  odes  on 


the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
the  marriage  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York.  In  Wales  he  was  the  chief 
literary  man  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Moncore  Conway.  —  Moncure 
Daniel  Conway,  D.D.,  a  considerable 
figure  among  advanced  thinkers  during 
the  last  third  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
died  in  Paris  on  November  14,  aged  76. 
A  member  of  a  distinguished  Virginia 
family,  connected  with  that  of  Wash- 
ington, he  studied  law  iu  Virginia, 
entered  the  Wesleyan  Ministry,  and 
eventually  became  a  Unitarian  minis- 
ter at  Washinfl^n,  but  adopted  srong 
anti-slavery  views,  and  heA  to  resign 
in  1856.  He  lecture!  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
North  during  the  war,  and,  coming  to 
England  in  1863  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  North,  was 
minister  of  South  Place  Chapel  from 
1864  to  1897,  attracting  one  of  the  most 
intellectual  congregations  in  London, 
and  advancing  considerably  beyond 
Unitarianism.  He  wrote  many 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  works,  in- 
cluding a  life  of  Thomas  Paine  and  an 
autobiography  published  in  1904,  and 
his  friends  included  the  chief  literary 
men  and  women  of  England  and 
America. 


On  the  1st,  agel  63,  Sir  Joseph  Renals,  Bart.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1894-5  and  Sheriff  in  1892,  created  Baronet  in  1895.  M.,  Marie,  dau.  of  A.  Wilson 
of  Nottingham  ;  succeeded  by  his  eldest  s.  On  the  2nd,  aged  76,  Hajor-Oeneral 
WUllam  Spottiswoode  Trevor,  V.C,  sometime  of  the  Bengal  Engineers ;  served  in 
the  Burmese  War,  the  Mutiny,  and  the  Bhutan  Expedition,  in  which  he  received 
his  Victoria  Cross ;  held  important  posts  also  in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. On  the  2nd,  aged  46,  Sir  William  George  Pearce,  second  and  last  baronet,  s. 
of  the  well-known  Clyde  shipbuilder  and  chairman  of  the  Fairfield  Works ;  M.P.  for 
Plymouth,  1892-5.  As  his  residuary  legatee.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  benefited 
largely  under  his  will.  On  the  2nd,  aged  47,  Colonel  Ronald  Klncald-Smith,  late 
4th  Hussars;  served  in  the  Nile  Expedition  of  1884-5;  subsequently  prominent 
on  the  Turf.  On  the  2nd,  William  Brendlsh,  M.V.O.,  sometime  of  the  Indian 
Telegraph  Service.  With  one  colleague,  named  Pilkington,  ho  remained  in  the 
telegraph  office  at  Delhi  during  the  attack  on  the  city.  May  11,  1867,  and  kept 
telegraphing  events  to  the  authorities  at  Umballa,  thus  facilitating  precautions 
against  risings  elsewhere.  His  act  was  described  by  T)ie  Times  as  one  of  the 
most  gallant  deeds  of  the  early  days  of  the  Mutiny.  On  the  2nd,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Frank  Samwell,  late  42nd  Highlanders ;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mutiny, 
and  in  Ashanti  in  1878.  About  the  5th,  aged  73,  Sir  James  Hector,  F.B.8.,  F.L.8., 
late  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Zealand ;  had  done  important  ex- 
ploratory geological  work  in  Canada,  1857-61.  On  the  6th,  aged  78,  Qeorge 
Valentiiie  Tool,  sometime  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  thii^  wrangler  and 
leoond  Smith's  Prizeman  in  1851,  and  an  authority  on  j  urisprudence.  On  the  8th, 
aged  75,  Hajor-Oeneral  Apsley  Cherry-Oarrard,  sometime  90th  Light  Infantry: 
had  served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the  Zulu  War  of  1874.  On  the  9th,  aged 
50,  killed  while  hunting  with  the  Pytchley  Hounds,  Charles  Compton  William 
OaTendish.  third  Baron  Chesham;  had  taken  an  active  part  in  forming  the  Im- 

Serial  Yeomanry  in  the  South  African  War  and  commanded  a  brisado  with 
istinction ;  subsequently  Inspector-General  of  Yeomanry.  Succeeded  1882 ; 
m.  1877,  Lady  Beatrice  Grosvenor.  dau.  of  second  Duke  of  Westminster; 
succeeded  by  his  second  and  only  surviving  s.  On  the  9th,  aged  64,  FTanciB 
William  Browne,  fourth  Baron  Kilmaine,  an  Irish  representative  peer.  Born  1843 ; 
succeeded  1873;  m.  1877,  Alice,  dau.  of  Colonel  Shute ;  sucreeded  by  his  s.    On 
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the  9th,  in  British  Quiana,  aged  58,  Carl  Brik  Alexander  BoYalliot,  sometime  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  at  Upsala  University;  had  travelled  extensively  in  Central 
America  and  Venezuela,  and  had  just  discovered  an  important  waterfall  in 
British  Guiana.  He  was  an  ahle  explorer  and  scientist  and  had  translated  and 
written  many  works,  not  solely  soientiflo.  On  the  10th,  aged  50,  Emannele 
Olanturoo,  recently  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  a  member  of  the  Rudini 
Cabinet  in  1696.  On  the  12th,  aged  55,  Prince  Amulf  of  Bayaria,  fourth  a.  of 
Prince  Regent  Luitpold;  had  served  in  the  Franco-German  War,  and  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  on  the  Russian  staff,  and  had  commanded  the  first  Bavarian 
Army  Corps  1892-1908.  On  the  12th,  aged  28,  Dr.  H.  Kaotear  Plrrie,  of  the  Well- 
come Research  Laboratories,  Khartoum ;  had  recently  done  important  anthropo- 
logical work  in  the  Soudan.  On  the  15th,  aged  71,  the  Bt.  Hon.  Antliony  Brelyn 
Ashley,  fourth  s.  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Palmerston,  his  mother's  stepfather,  whose  biography  he  afterwards  wrote; 
Liberal  M.P.  for  Poole,  1874-80,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  1880-5;  Parliament- 
ary Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  later  Colonial  Under-Secretary  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Ministry  of  1880,  but  became  a  Liberal  Unionist  in  1886.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Palmerston-Temple  estates  on  the  death  of  Lord  Mount-Temple. 
On  the  15th,  aged  57,  Sir  Charles  Frederick  Hutchinson,  M.D.  Edin.,  M.P.  for 
the  Rye  Division  of  Sussex,  1903-6.  On  the  16th,  aged  59,  Henry  KemUe, 
grandson  of  Charles  Kemble ;  a  popular  comedian,  long  associated  with  the  Ban- 
crofts. About  the  16th,  aged  47,  Francis  Thompson,  a  lyrical  poet  of  very  high 
merit,  but  with  a  curiously  Latinised  and  fanciful  diction.  After  suffering  great 
privations  in  the  pursuit  of  literature,  he  had  published  three  volumes  of  poems 
in  1893,  1895  and  1897,  and  a  treatise  on  '*  Health  and  Holiness "  ;  he  was 
an  eager  student  of  cricket.  Educated  at  Ushaw  and  Owens  College,  he  was 
a  fervent  Catholic.  On  the  17th,  aged  65,  John  Hammond,  Nationalist  M.P. 
for  Carlow  since  1891  (when  he  defeated  a  Pamellite),  and  a  merchant  of  that 
town.  On  the  17th,  Lady  Brampton,  widow  of  Lord  Brampton  (see  above,  Octo- 
ber). About  the  18th,  aged  69,  Thomas  Barker,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Owens  College  from  1865  to  1885 ;  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Senior  Wrangler  in  1862.  On  the  20th,  aged  59,  Prince  Robert  of  Bourbon,  Duke 
of  Parma ;  had  succeeded  while  a  minor,  but  never  reigned.  He  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,  and  was  said  to  have  left  8,000,000^  On  the  21st,  Stewart  Clark, 
M.P.  for  Paisley,  1884-5.  On  the  22nd,  aged  48.  the  Hon.  Arthnr  BosseU,  eldest 
s.  of  the  former  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  (a  life  Peer),  and  a 
County  Court  Judge.  On  the  23rd,  at  Berlin,  aged  78,  Professor  Helnrlch  Dem- 
burg,  of  Berlin  University,  previously  Professor  at  Zurich  and  Halle,  an  authority 
on  Roman  Law.  On  the  2drd,  Captain  Cecil  Frederick  William  Johnson,  B.N. ; 
had  served  in  the  Crimean  War  and  distinguished  himself  against  Chinese 
pirates,  1865-70.  On  the  24th,  aged  55,  from  injuries  due  to  the  collision  of  his 
motor  bicycle  with  a  motor-car,  Kajor-Oeneral  Sir  Henry  Edward  Col  vile,  K.C.M.O., 
formerly  of  the  Grenadier  Guards ;  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Nile  ex- 
pedition of  1884-5,  the  Soudan  in  1885-6,  and  in  Uganda  in  1893-4.  He  commanded 
the  Guards'  Brigade  and  subsequently  the  9th  Division  in  the  South  African 
War,  but  Lord  Roberts*  dissatisfaction  with  him  led  to  his  return  to  his  previous 
command  of  a  brigade  at  Gibraltar,  and,  subsequently,  when  Lord  Roberts  be- 
came Commander-in-Chief,  to  his  recall  and  retirement.  He  had  written  a  volume 
in  his  own  defence,  ba  also  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  Uganda  and  the 
official  history  of  the  Soudan  campaign.  On  the  26th,  aged  86,  liiario  BacTSi*  &n 
Italian  sculptor  resident  in  London  since  1850.  Among  his  works  were  the 
Parliamentary-Square  memorial  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  Edinburgh 
memorial  to  Archbishop  Tait.  On  the  28th,  aged  59,  Edgar  W.  Brlnsmead,  a 
member  of  the  great  piano  firm,  and  author  (though  blind)  of  a  history  of  tbe 
pianoforte.  In  November,  at  Weimar,  aged  73,  Professor  Karl  Boland,  an 
authority  on  Goethe ;  director  of  the  Grand- Ducal  Museum.  In  November, 
aged  64,  George  A.  Frost,  an  American  artist  and  traveller  in  Siberia. 

DECEMBER. 


The  King  of  Sweden. — King  Oscar  II. 
of  Sweden  died  at  the  Palaoe  at  Stock- 
holm on  Saturday,  December  8.  Bom 
on  January  21,   1829,  the  third  s.  of 


King  Oscar  I.,  he  succeeded  his  brother, 
Carl  XV.,  on  September  18,  1872.  In 
early  life  he  entered  the  Navy,  and  rose 
in  it  by  merit ;  and  he  was  a  cultivated 
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scholar,  poet,  critic,  and  mathema- 
tician. In  1856  he  married  the  Princess 
Sophia,  youngest  dau.  of  Duke  Wil- 
helm  of  Nassau.  A  kindly  and  well- 
meaning  monarch,  he  was  forced  by 
his  situation  as  King  of  Norway  into 
a  false  position;  but  the  peaceable 
character  of  the  separation  of  1905  was 
partly  owing  to  his  own  aversion  to  a 
settlement  by  war.  He  was  keenly 
interested  in  international  arbitration, 
and  was  himself  arbitrator  in  several 
cases,  notably  that  of  Samoa  in  1899. 
Ho  was  well  known  and  popular  in 
England,  and  greatly  beloved  in  his 
own  country.  He  had  translated 
Goethe's  "Faust"  into  Swedish, 
written  a  memoir  of  Chakrles  XII.,  and 
also  various  poems  and  prose  essays. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  s.  Gustav  II., 
born  in  June.  1858. 

Lord  Kelvin.— The  Right  Hon. 
William  Thomson,  Baron  Kelvin  of 
Largs,  G.C.V.O.,  O.M.,  F.R.S.,  Hon. 
LL.D.,  Hon.  D.G.L.,  died  at  his  Scot- 
tish residence,  Netherhall,  Largs,  near 
Glasgow,  on  December  17,  aged  84. 
Bom  in  Belfast  on  June  26,  1824,  the 
second  s.  of  James  Thomson,  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Glasgow  University, 
he  was  educated  there  and  at  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge,  and  was  second 
Wrangler  and  first  Smith's  Prizeman 
in  1845.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  his 
College,  and  returned  to  Glasgow  in 
1846  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. In  1851  he  became  F.R.S. 
In  1866  he  was  knighted  for  his  share 
in  laying  the  Atlantic  Cable.  He  was 
President  of  the  British  Association  in 
1871,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  from 
1890  to  1895;  was  created  a  Peer 
in  1892,  received  the  G.C.V.O.  in 
1897,  and  the  Order  of  Merit  on  its 
foundation  in  1902.  and  became  Chan- 
cellor of  Glasgow  University  in  1904. 
He  held  honorary  degrees  from  many 
British,  foreign,  and  colonial  univer- 
sities, several  foreign  decorations,  and 
many  scientific  distinctions.  When 
only  17,  he  attracted  notice  by  a 
paper  on  a  subject  connected  with  the 
relations  of  heat  and  electricity,  and 
others  soon  followed,  showing  great 
original  ability.  While  eminent  in 
many  departments,  his  name  will 
always  be  specially  associated  with 
thermodynamics  and  electrical  science, 
and  with  two  theories,  (1)  that  atoms 
are  vortex  rings  in  an  incompressible 
and  frictionless  fluid,  (2)  that  the 
earth's  affo  is  considerably  less  than 
the  period  postulated  by  most  current 
geoloffists ;  and  with  the  conception  of 
the  dissipation  of  enerrv.  His  beet 
known  work  (**  Natural  Philosophy  ") 


was  written  in  conjunction  with  Profes- 
sor Tait,  and  unfinished.  In  the  practi- 
cal application  of  science,  he  was  no 
less  effective  and  original.  He  invented 
electrometers  of  various  kinds,  an  im- 
proved ship's  compass  (said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  a  request  to  write  a 
magazine  article  on  that  instrument, 
which  familiarised  him  with  its  imper- 
fections), a  sounding  machine,  a  tide 
gauge,  and  the  mirror  galvanometer  and 
siphon  recorder,  which  made  Atlantic 
telegraphy  possible.  He  was  an  emin- 
ent and  stimulating  teacher — though 
unconventional,  and  too  good  for  any 
pupils  but  the  best.  Unlike  many  of 
his  scientific  contemporaries,  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  Christianity.     He  m. 

il)  Margaret,  dau.  of  Walter  Crum  of 
^homliebank ;  (2)  Frances,  dau.  of 
Charles  R.  Blandv  of  Madeira.  He 
left  no  issue,  and  the  title  is  extinct. 

Biihop  WiUdnBon.— The  Most  Rev. 
George  Howard  Wilkinson,  D.D.,  Bish- 
op of  St.  Andrews  and  Primus  of  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  since  1904, 
died  suddenly  at  a  meeting  of  the  Re- 
presentative Church  Council  in  Edin- 
burgh on  December  11,  aged  75.  The 
s.  of  Mr.  George  Wilkinson,  of  Oswald 
House,  Durham,  he  was  bom  in  1833, 
educated  at  Durham  School,  and  ob- 
tained a  scholarship  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  and  a  second  class  in  the  Final 
Classical  School  in  1855.  Ordained  in 
1857  to  the  Curacy  of  St.  Marv  Abbots, 
Kensington,  he  afterwards  held  livings 
in  Durham  county  and  London,  and 
made  a  name  as  a  preacher.  He  was 
appointed  by  Bishop  Jackson  to  the 
vicarafle  of  St.  Peter,  EtXon  Square, 
where  he  attracted  large  congregations 
and  made  his  church  a  great  centre 
of  mission  work.  The  annual  day  of 
intercession  for  foreign  missions,  cus- 
tomary in  the  Church  of  England  since 
1872,  was  attributed  to  his  suggestion. 
Appointed  Bishop  of  Truro  in  succession 
to  Dr.  Benson  (become  E^mate)  in 
1883  he  was  an  active  and  popular 
diocesan,  but  was  compelled  to  resign 
through  ill  health  in  1891.  In  1893, 
his  health  improving,  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  in  1904 
Primus  of  Scotland  in  succession  to 
Bishop  Kelly  of  Moray  and  Ross.  A 
High  Churchman,  he  was  popular  alike 
witn  Churchman  and  Nonconformists. 
He  wrote  many  widely  circulated  de- 
votional works. 

Sir  John  Strachey. — Sir  John  Stra- 
chey,  G.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  Hon.  D.C.L. 
(Oxon.),  died  in  London  on  December 
19,  aged  84.  The  s.  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
official,  he  went  out  from  Haileybury 
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to  (he  East  Indian  Company's  service 
in  1842,  serving  mainly  in  the  N.-W. 
Ftovinces.  In  1866  he  was  made 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Oudh,  in  March, 
1868,  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord)  Law- 
rence, Governor-General,  placed  him 
on  his  Council,  and  he  acted  as  Viceroy 
temporarily  after  Lord  Mayo*s  mur- 
der in  1872.  In  1874  he  became 
Lientenant-Govemor  of  the  Western 
Punjab;  but  Lord  Lybton,  when  ap- 
pointed Viceroy,  sought  his  advice  and 
made  him  Finance  Minister.  In  that 
capacity  he  was  responsible  for  the 
unfortunate  mistake  made  by  his  de- 
partment as  to  the  cost  of  the  Afghan 


War  of  1878-9,  and  in  1880,  being 
censured  by  the  Mar<mis  of  Hartington 
as  Secretary  for  India,  he  resigned. 
In  1885  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
placed  him  on  the  India  Council, 
where  he  exercised  great  influence  on 
successive  Secretaries  of  State  till  he 
retired  in  1895.  Indeed  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  eminent  Indian 
administrator  of  that  time.  He  m.  in 
1856  Katharine,  dau.  of  G.  H.  Batten, 
Bengal  Civil  Service;  and  celebrated 
his  golden  wedding.  His  brother.  Sir 
Richard  Strachey,  who  died  early  in 
1908,  was  scarcely  less  eminent  as  an 
administrator. 


On  the  1st,  aged  69,  the  Uarqoii  de  MontebeUo,  French  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  from  1886  to  1891,  and  at  St.  Petersburg  from  1891  to  1902.    He 
had  done  much  to  prepare  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.    On  the  2nd,  aged  57, 
Captain  Oeorgre  Pirle,  B.N.,  F.B.0.8. ;  had  served  under  Sir  Allen  Young  in  the 
Pandora  Arctic  expedition  of  1875-6,  and  done  much  hydrographical  work.    On 
the  2nd,  General  Vetter,  of  the  Dutch  army ;  had  commanded  the  Lombok  ex- 
pedition in  1894.      On  the  2nd,  aged  78,   Charles  Robert  Dryidale,  M.D.  St. 
Andrews,  consulting  physician  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  president  of  the 
Malthusian  League,  and  a  well-known  advanced  social  and  temperance  reformer. 
On  the  3rd,  aged  71,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Cedl  Alderson,  Rector  of  Lutterworth 
and  Canon  of  Peterborough,   and  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Queen  Victoria ; 
youngest  s.  of  Baron  Alderson  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.    On  the  drd,  Jamei 
Duncan  Campbell,  C.M.O.,  for  manv  years  in  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
service  ;  had  rendered  distinguished  services  to  the  Chinese  Government,  notably 
in  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Chinese  treaty  of  peace  in  1885.    On  the  8rd, 
B«Kor  Saens  Pena,  ex-President  of   Argentina,  and  previously  a  Judge  of   the 
Supreme  Court.    Elected  in  1892  as  a  neutral  and  non-politicaJ  candidate  in  view 
of  the  feud  between  the  followers  of  Mitre  and  Rooa,  he  was  not  well  supported 
by  either  party.     Eventually  he  differed  from  the  Chamber  as  to  the  paraon  of 
the  Santa  Fd  revolutionists,  and  resigned  early  in  1895.     On  the  5th,  aged  68,  Sir 
Qeorge  Macpherton  Grant,  of  Ballindalloch,  second  baronet ;  M.P.  for  Elgin  and 
Nairn  from  1879  to  1886 ;  a  large  landowner  and  eminent  agriculturist.      M.  1889, 
Mary,  dau.  of  Alexander  Dennistown  ;  succeeded  W  his  s.    On  the  5th,  aged  87, 
General  Sir  George  Aoffoitus  Bohomberg,  K.C.B.,  Royal  Marine  Artillery ;  had 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Chinese  War  of  1859-60.     On  the 
6th,  aged  70,  the  Rev.  Walter  Ross  Taylor,  Hon.  D.D.,  Glasgow,  first  Moderator 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  on  its  union  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1900,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Free  Church.    Had  written  a  work 
on  Scottish  Church  life  in  the  nineteenth  century.     On  the  6th,  aged  66,  Edwin 
John  Crow,  Mae.  Doc.  Cantab.,  organist  of  Ripon  Cathedral  from  1874  to  1902. 
On  the  7th,  aged  76,  Miss  Anna  Maria  Austin,  from  childhood  a  devoted  missionary 
worker  among  the  Indians  of  British  Guiana,  and  for  forty  years  head  of  a  miseion 
at  Duffryn  on  the  Essequibo.    On  the  8th,  aged  87,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Henrey 
Bmoe,  third  baronet,  Conservative  M.P.  for  Ooleraine  from  1862  to  1874  and  IB&b 
to  1885  ;  sometime  High  Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  an  Irish  Privy 
Councillor  since  1889.    M.,  Marianne,  dau.  of  Sir  J.  G.  Juckes  Clifton,  Bart.; 
succeeded  by  his  s.    On  the  8th,  aged  78,  General  Frederick  Roome,  O.B.,  some- 
time Indian  Army ;  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mutiny,  the  Abyssinian 
Campaign  of  1868,  and  the  Afghan  War  of  1879-80.     On  the  8th,  aged  82,  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Boeokh  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  head  of  the  Imperii  Statistical 
department  of  the  German  Home  Office  from  1875  to  1892.     On  the  10th,  aged 
84,  Edward  Lyall  Brandreth,  C.B.,  formerly  I.C.S.,  retired  1868;  had  done  much 
work  as  a  Poor  Law  Guardian  in  London  and  coUaboratei  in  Dr.  Murray's  great 
English  Dictionary.     On  the  10th,  suddenly,  Mrs.  Bra  Hansen,  n^  Sars,  wife  of 
the  famous  explorer  and  Norwegian  Minister  in  London.     On  the  12th,  aged  74, 
John  Charles  Lewis  Sparkes,  sometime  Headmaster  of  the  Lambeth  School  of 
Art,  and  afterwards  (till  1898)  Principal  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  South 
Kensington.     He  started  the  art  section  of  Messm.  Doulton's  pottery  works,  and 
was  the  teacher  of  George  Tin  worth.     On  the  12th,  aged  59,  George  MeOnlloeh,  an 
Australian  millionaire  of  Scottish  birth,  largely  interested  in  the  Broken  Hill 
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silver  mines;  the  owner  of  the  finest  existing  private  collection  of  pictures 
by  recent  British  artists.  On  the  13th,  aged  69,  Lord  Hotham  (Sir  John  Hotham, 
Bart.,  fifth  Baron  Hotham  in  the  Irish  peerage) ;  had  served  in  the  Navy  in  the 
Crimean  War  and  elsewhere,  and  as  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  (East  Biding)  in 
1884.  Unmarried ;  succeeded  by  his  cousin.  On  the  13th,  aged  77,  Iiieat.-06neral 
James  Jobn  McLeod  Innes,  V.C.,  C.B.,  late  R.E. ;  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
defence  of  Lucknow  and  obtained  the  V.G.  at  Soltanpur,  and  held  important 
civil  offices  in  India.  Had  written  among  other  works,  two  standard  books  on 
the  Mutiny.  On  the  13th,  aged  81,  James  Brabey,  J.P.,  D.L.,  Surrey,  the  inventot 
of  many  improvements  in  agricultural  machinery.  On  the  13th,  Henry  Thomas 
De  La  B^re,  C.B.,  sometime  Accountant  Qeneral  at  the  War  Office.  On  the  Idth, 
the  Rev.  F.  T.  Elwortliy,  a  learned  antiquary  and  authority  on  the  Som6rset 
dialect.  On  the  15th,  Qneen  Caroline  Carol&,  widow  of  King  Albert  of  Saxony, 
and  the  last  of  the  Wasa  branch  of  the  Ducal  family  of  Holstein-Qottorp,  whose 
founder  became  King  of  Sweden  in  1751.  On  the  16th,  John  B.  Westcott,  M.V.O., 
since  1898  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  office  of  works.  On  the  17th,  aged  70, 
the  Very  Rev.  Canon  William  Oreaney,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Leamington,  and  for  many  years  administrator  of  Birmingham  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral.  On  the  18th,  aged  59,  Joseph  Israel  Tarte,  ex-Minister  of  Public 
Works  under  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  in  Canada;  an  energetic  Minister,  a  strong 
promoter  of  improved  waterways,  and  an  ardent  protectionist,  for  which  reason 
he  had  had  to  resign  office  in  1902 ;  editor  of  the  Pairie  of  Montreal.  On  the 
18th,  aged  73,  the  Rev.  Edgar  Summers,  Headmaster  of  Roysse's  School,  Abing- 
don, 1870-83 ;  previously  a  Master  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  Brighton  College. 
On  the  19th,  aged  94,  Frederic  Btaqjwole,  A.R.A.,  a  distinguished  engraver,  and  also 
a  painter.  On  the  19th,  Lieut. -Colonel  Duncan  Stewart,  late  Qordon  Highlanders ; 
had  served  in  the  Crimea  and  (with  distinction)  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  was 
an  authority  on  genealogy.  On  the  19ih,  suddenly,  in  the  Theatre  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, M.  Filosofoff,  Russian  Minister  of  Commerce.  On  the  20th,  aged  70,  General 
Sir  Oeorge  Corrie  Bird,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B.  ;  had  served  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Afghan 
War  of  1878,  and  Burma,  and  had  commanded  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  in 
1897-8.  On  the  20th,  aged  70,  Thomas  Annandale,  M.D.  Bdin.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  Edinburgh  University  since  1877 ;  had  written  valuable  surgical 
works,  and  was  an  authority  on  operations  for  cleft  palate  and  hernia.  On  the 
21st,  aged  68,  Stephen  Musurus  Fasha,  since  1903  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London, 
as  his  father  had  been  from  1851  to  1885 ;  Prince  of  Samoa  from  1896  to  1900. 
On  the  21st,  aged  76,  Sir  Fatrick  Heron  Watson,  M.D.  Bdin.,  an  eminent  surgeon 
in  the  Scottish  capital,  a  high  authority  in  his  profession  and  holder  of  many 
distinctions.  On  the  22nd,  at  Vienna,  aged  66,  Count  Ftiedrich  SchOnbom, 
Minister  of  Justice  under  Count  Taaffe,  President  of  the  Supreme  Administrative 
Court,  and  an  Austrian  member  of  the  Hague  Tribunal.  On  the  22nd,  aged  71, 
Colonel  Henry  Constantino  Evelyn  Ward,  C.I.S.,  late  Indian  Staff  Corps ;  had  served 
in  the  Mutiny  and  in  frontier  warfare  and  in  civil  administration,  notably  in 
various  native  States.  About  the  22nd,  Frofessor  Lassar  of  the  University  of 
Beriin,  an  authority  on  dermatology.  About  the  22nd,  aged  80,  Frofessor  Albert 
Von  Tobold,  of  Berlin,  a  leading  German  authority  on  diseases  of  the  larynx.  On 
the  23rd,  aged  84,  Fierre  Charles  C^sar  Janssan,  an  eminent  French  astronomer,  a 
discoverer  m  1878  of  the  true  nature  of  the  sun's  corona  and  director  of  the 
French  Astrophysical  Observatory  at  Mendon.  On  the  24th,  aged  75,  the  Rev. 
Alfted  Bourne,  sometime  a  Congregationalist  minister,  for  many  years  secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  and  head  of  the  Borough  Road  and 
Stock  well  Training  Colleges.  On  the  25th,  aged  64,  Colonel  Alan  Coulstoun  Oardner, 
sometime  14th  Hussars,  Liberal  M.P.  for  the  Ross  division  of  Herefordshire  since 
1906 ;  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Zulu  War  of  1879.  About  the  25th,  M. 
J.  ComAy,  a  brilliant  Paris  journalist ;  at  one  time  on  the  OauloiSy  but  after  the 
Dreyfus  affair  on  the  Figaro  and  then  the  Si^cle.  On  the  28th,  aged  88,  Sir  Al- 
fred Baring  Oarrod,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  in  King's  College,  London,  and  a  high 
authority  on  gout.  On  the  28th,  aged  81,  Dr.  Oeorg  Ernst  Hinxpeter,  tutor  of  the 
Emperor  Wilhelm  11.  from  1866  to  1880;  had  inquired  on  the  Emperor's  behalf 
into  the  Westphalian  miners'  strike  in  1889,  and  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
educational  reform  of  1891.  He  was  made  a  life  Peer  of  Prussia  in  1900.  On 
the  2'Jth,  at  Cracow,  aged  86,  Dr.  Julian  RiUer  Dunsjewski,  Finance  Minister  in 
Austria  under  Count  Taaffe  from  1880  to  1891 ;  a  Polish  Conservative ;  had  restored 
equilibrium  to  the  Austrian  Budget.  On  the  28th,  William  Marcus  Thompson, 
for  seventeen  years  editor  of  Reynolds*  Newspaper,  and  a  veteran  Radical.  On 
the  29th,  the  Most  Rer.  Danisl  Murphy,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Hobart, 
Tasmania ;  said  to  be  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  the  world.    On  the  SOih, 
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aged  77,  Onstayiu  Rusiell  Hamilton-RiiBsell,  eighth  VlBOonat  Boyne  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  and  Baron  Brancepeth  in  the  English.  M.  1858,  Katherine,  dan.  of  second 
Earl  of  Eldon ;  succeeded  by  his  s.  On  the  SOth,  aged  86,  John  Cbandlar  Bancroft 
DaTls,  of  Massachusetts,  s.  of  a  Qovemor  of  the  State  and  nephew  of  Bancroft  the 
historian.  He  had  been  Chargi  d'Affaires^  and  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Legation  in  London  in  1862,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Qrant, 
and  had  prepared  the  United  States  case  for  the  Qeneva  tribunal  in  the  Alabama 
claims.  He  was  United  States  Minister  to  Qermsny  and  Reporter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  1883  almost  till  his  death.  From  about  1862  to  1862  he  was  American 
correspondent  of  The  Times.  On  the  81st,  suddenly,  M.  Onyot-DoMaigne,  Minister 
of  Justice  in  France.  He  had  been  a  judge  under  the  Empire,  and  Minister  of 
Justice  in  the  Floquet  Cabinet  for  the  last  fortnight  of  its  existence  in  1889.  On 
the  Slst,  M.  de  Trooi,  Prime  Minister  of  Belgium  since  April,  1907,  previously 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  On  the  Slst,  aged  69,  the  Boy.  Edgar  Bandenon,  formerly 
Headmaster  of  Stockwell,  Macclesfield,  and  Huntingdon  Grammar  Schools,  and 
a  historian  of  some  repute.  On  the  31st,  the  Boy.  JamM  JackMn,  President  of 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Conference  in  1897. 
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Abruzzt,  Duke  of  the,  at  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  2 

ACCIDENTS.— Explosions,  Ardeer,  nitro- 
glyceriDe  works,  4  ;  Caianelli.  motor- 
car. 17  ;  Fontanet,  Indiana,  gunpowder 
factory  blows  uu,  32 ;  Palermo.  39  ; 
Reden  pit,  St.  Johann,  8;  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  Chemical  Research  Depart- 
ment, 4.  MiSCBLLANBOOS,  BallooD, 
military,  14  ;  Boys'  Brigade,  members 
of  the,  drowned,  26;  Black  friars  Bridge, 
caisson  falls,  36  ;  Darcy  Lever,  31  ; 
"  Devil'ff  Kitchen,"  27  ;  St  Lawrence, 
railway  bridge  collapses,  27  ;  Leicester, 
motor-car,  18 ;  Slioreham  harbour 
works,  collapse,  10  ;  Swansea,  flooring 
of  a  pavilion  collapses,  26.  Railway, 
Chapleau,  Ontario.  9  ;  Coatbridge,  SO  ; 
Colton,  California,  8  ;  Ebbw  Junction, 
30 ;  Elliot  Junction,  2  ;  Honda,  Cali- 
fornia, 12  ;  Morris,  Iowa,  28  ;  Salem, 
Michigan,  23  ;  Shrewsbury,  32  ;  West 
Hampetead  station,  38.  Shippinq, 
(feirrgia,  23  ;  Submarine  C  8,  17  ;  Tor- 
pedo boat,  French,  4.  (See  Shipping 
Disasters.)  Tramcars.  Birmingham, 
30  ;  Sowerby  Bridge,  32  ;  Wallington, 
8.     See  also  Earthquakes 

AFGHANISTAN.  —  Amir,  his  vUlt  to 
India.  [377] ;  Anglo-Russian  Conven- 
tion. [376] 

AFRICA,  EAST.— ABTa8iNiA,[425].  Brit- 
ish Cbntra[.  African  Protbotoratb, 
name  changeil,  [427],  29.  British 
East  Africa,  [426]  ;  Churchill,  W., 
his  visit  to,  [42^1 ;  Manyuema,  sleep- 
ing sickness,  [4271 ;  Nairobi,  diseovery 
of  diamonds,  [4261 ;  Ruwenzori,  ex- 
ploraUon  of  the,  [428],  2  ;  tnwie,  [427]. 
(lERifAN  East  Africa,  [427].  Lou- 
RRN'ro  Marqobs,  trade,  [428].  Nyas- 
8ALAND  PROTBCrrORATB,  [427],  29 ; 
trade,  [4271.  Portuuobsb  East 
AkrI(?a,  traile,  [428].  SumaULand 
Protrctoratb,  [4261.  Uganda,  reve- 
nue. [427] ;  trade.  [427].  Zanzibar 
an«l  Pbmba,  [427] 

NORTH.  —  Alobria,    trade,    [4311. 

Morocco,  Casablanca,  rising  at.  [4291. 
24  ;  bombanlment,  [430],  25  ;  occupied, 
[430].  29  :  Maclean.  Kaid  Sir  H..  Uken 
prisoner,  [429] ;  released,  [430]  ;  Mau- 
champ.  Dr.,  assassinated,  [428] :  Mulai 
Ha&d  proclaimed  Sultan,  [480] ;  Rai- 
suU    taken    Kaid    Maclean    prisoner. 


AFRICA.  NORTH  amtinwd, 

[429] ;  Regnauit.  M.,  received  by  the 
Sultan,  [480],  81 ;  trade.  r431] ;  Ujda 
occupied  by  the  French,  [428].  ToNis, 
[431T ;  trade,  [432] 

SOUTH.— Bechoanaland,  hut  tax, 

increase  of  the,  [411]  ;  Panzera,  Ueut.- 
Col.,  Resident  Commissioner,  [411] ; 
revenue,  [411];  trade,  [411].  Capb 
Colony,  Budget,  [4(W] ;  election 
speeches,  [410]  ;  Inter-Colonial  Defence 
Commission,  [410]  ;  Jameson,  Dr.,  his 
manifesto,  [409] ;  tour  through  the 
Transkei  territories,  [410]  ;  Middle- 
burgh,  Congress  of  the  Cape  Bond  at, 
1416] ;  revenue,  [409] ;  trade.  [410]  ; 
Transkei  territories.  [410].  FeiUrcUion 
of  the  South  African  CttUmies,  memo- 
randum on,  [418]-[416] ;  views  on .[417]. 
Natal,  Budget.  [413]  ;  Dinizulu  ar- 
rested,  [412],   37  ;    Nathan.  Sir    M.. 
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appointed  Governor,  [402],  [413],   9  ; 
native   discontent,   report   on.  [411] ; 

eievances,  [412] ;  trade,  [413] ;  Zulu- 
nd.  suppression  of  revolt,  [411]. 
Oranob  Rivbr  Colony,  Budget.  14091 ; 
Constitution,  grant  of  a.  [407  ,  Iv ; 
elections,  [4081;  results,  [409',  36; 
Fischer,  Mr.,  Prime  Minister.  [409] ; 
Ministry,  the  new,  [409]  ;  revenue, 
(408] ;  trade.  [408].  Ruodbsia,  Felix- 
burg,  new  gold  field,  [418] ;  responsible 
government,  demand  for.  [418].  Rho- 
DBsiA,  North-East,  [418] ;  Wallace, 
L.  A.,  appointed  Admmlstrator,  [419]. 
Ruodbsia.  North- Wist,  Codringtou, 
R..  appointed  Administrator.  [419] ; 
Livingstone  the  capital,  [418].  Rho- 
DBSIA.  Southbrn,  Commissioners'  re- 
port. [419];  Milton,  Sh-  W.,  reappointed 
Administrator,  [419]  ;  mining  indus- 
tries, [418] ;  native  labour,  demand 
for,  [418]  ;  railway  extension,  [418]; 
revenue,  [418].  Selbome,  Lord,  his 
menioranilum  on  the  Ff4ieTaiufn  of  thf 
S^nUh  African  i\Uoni^»,  [413].  [416]. 
Swaziland.  Chiefs,  deputation  of,  sent 
to  London,  [419];  Corvdon,  R.  T., 
appointed  Resident  Commissioner, 
[419].  Transvaal,  Asiatic  Registra- 
tion Bill,  [4061 ;  Botha,  Gen.,  Prime 
Minister,  [404] ;  at  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference, [91],  [97].  [122],  [1331  [406] ; 
on  the  repatriation  of  the  Chinese, 
[406] ;   Chinese   on  the  Rand.  [407] ; 
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AFRICA,  SOUTH,  continued, 

Cullinan  diamond,  presentation  of, 
to  King  Edward  VII.,  [407],  26; 
elections,  general,  [403]  ;  result,  [404], 
6 ;  Ministry  constituted,  [404] ;  Pre- 
toria, Kruger,  ex-President,  desecration 
of  his  grave,  32 

WEST. — Angola,  railway  extension, 

[434];  trade,  [434].  Ashanti,  [433]. 
CoNoo  Frbb  State,  administration, 
[435].  Frbnoh  Wbst  Africa,  Cromie, 
Capt,  his  Report,  [436] ;  trade,  [435]. 
Gambia.  [433J.  Qbrman  South- Wbst 
Africa,  [434].  Qbrman  Wbst  Africa, 
[434].  Gold  Coast,  trade,  [433]. 
GuiNBA,  [433].  Laqos,  [432].  Libbria. 
[433].  NiQBRiA,  Baucni  province,  tin 
mdustry,  [432]  ;  railway  extension, 
[432].        NlQBRlA.     SOOTHBRN,     [432]. 

Northern  Tbrritoribs.[433].  Sibrra 
Lbonb,  [433] 

Airships,  military,  trials  at  Farn borough. 
28 ;  Nulli  Secundi^,  31 ;  Patrie,  [284] 

St.  Albans  Pageant,  23 

Alexandra,  Queen,  at  Chatsworth,  1  ; 
Paris,  4 ;  retnrn  to  London,  4 ;  at 
Gaeta,  10;  Bangor,  22;  Cardiff,  22; 
Dublin,  [267],  22  ;  Frognal,  24 

Aliens  Act,  report  of  tlie  working,  12 

Alpinb  Club,  celebration  of  its  jubilee,  38 

Ambassador,  appointment  of,  Bryce,  J., 
[5],  3,  5 

AMERICA.— rit/er  Canada,  Mexico,  New- 
foundland, Unitefl  States,  West  Indies 

CENTRAL.— Costa     Rica,     trade, 

[465].  Guatemala,  Barrillas,  Gen., 
ex-President  of,  murdered,  [465] ; 
trade,  [465].  Nioaraqua,  war  with 
Honduras  and  Salvador,  [464] ;  peace 
concluded,  [464].  Washington,  con- 
ference at.  for  a  permanent  settlement, 
[447],  r464J 

SOUTH.  —  Argentina,     Budget, 

[470];  Corrientes,  revolution,  [470]; 
debt,  amount  of,  [469] ;  locusts,  plague 
of,  [470] ;  railway  strike,  [470] ;  Saen-* 
Pena,  ex-President  l>r.,  his  death, [470]. 
Bolivia,  Budget,  [471] ;  gold  industrj', 
[471].      Brazil,  military  service   ob- 

Peru  boundary  corn- 
trade,  [469].  Chili, 
trade,  [471] ;  Valdivia, 
earthquake  at,  [471].  £k;UADOR,  Al- 
faro,  Gen.,  plot  against,  [471] ;  Quito 
railway,  [471] ;  trade,  [471].  Guuna, 
British,  [468] ;  Dutch,  [468]  ;  French, 
[468].  Paraguay.  [471].  Peru.  Bond- 
holders, Corporation  of,  contract  signed. 
'4711  Uruguay,  general  election, 
470] ;  revenue,  [470]  ;  Williman,  Presi- 
dent, his  administration,  [4701.  Vknk- 
zuela,  payment  of  claims,  [471] 

Anglo-French  convention,  38 

Anglo-Russian  jigret-ment.  [233],  [S?.'*]. 
[a76].  [386],  27 

Anc)U>-SpanIsh  agrtH-ment.  [90],  [160],  [232] 

ANNlVEiiSARlEs,  celebration  of,  Australia, 
first  settlement  in,  3  ;  North  German 
Lloyil  Steamship  Company,  5 

AuMY,  tlie  5th  Lancers  unfit  for  service, 
34  ;  the  New  Territorial,  inauguration 
at  Buckingham  Palace,  [23f»].  [259] ; 
orgaui;iation,  [4],  [30] 


II 


21],  [1231. 

le,   [4751 

of.  [476]. 


ART.— Retrospect  of  :— 
Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  94 
Chantrby  Bequest,  93 
Country  Painters.  Society  of,  94 
International  Society's  Exhibition,  94 
National  Gallery.  92 
National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  93 
New  English  Art  Club,  94 
New  Gallery.  94 

Portrait  Painters,  Modern  Society  of,  94 
Royal  Academy,  93 ;  elections,  94 
Sales,  94,  95 

Ascension  Day  in  Primary  Schools,  9 

Asoot,  Gold  Cup  stolen,  17 

Ashburton  collection  of  pictures,  sale  of,  32 

Ashtown,  Lord,  bomb  explosion  at  his 
house,  26 

ASIA. —  Vide  Afghanistan.  Baluchistan, 
China,  Hong-Kong,  India,  Japan, 
Korea,  North- West  Frontier,  Penia, 
sum.  Tibet 

AUSTRALASIA.— nVic  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia, 
Queensland,  Tasmania,  Victoria 

AUSTRALIA.— Bounties  Bill,  [474]. 
Capital,  site  for,  [477].  Drakin. 
Hon.  A.,  on  Uriff  reform,  [121],  [123], 
ri32].  [473]  ;  defence  scheme, 
Debts.  State,  Federalisation 
Defence,  scheme  of,  [475].  F*orrbst. 
Sir  J.,  resignation.  [473].  Immigra- 
tion. [478],  Mail  service,  [475]. 
Ministry,  the  new,  [473].  Navigation 
conference,  [475].  Northern  territoi^ 
transferred  to  the  Commonwealth 
Government,  [477].  Prbmibrb,  con- 
ference of.  at  Brisbane,  [476].  Pro. 
tection,  the  new,  [473] ;  result,  [4741. 
Tariff  reform,  [473];  the  new,  [4761 
Trade.  [472] 

SOUTH.— Franchise  Extension  Bill. 

[4801.     Wheat  yield,  [480] 

WESTERN.— Gold,   diminution    in 

the  output,  [480].  Jarrah,  timber 
cutting  mdustry.  strike,  [4811.  Lamb, 
frozen,  shipments  of.  [4811.  Land  Tax 
Assessment  Bill,  [481].  Moorb.  Mr., 
resignation,  [481].  Railways,  light, 
construction  of.  [481].     Whkat,  [480] 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.— Budget.  [312]. 
Cabinet,  changes  in  the,  [312].  Croats, 
conflict  with  the  Government,  [314]. 
Dbcennul  financial  compromiae, 
renewal.  31,  [305].  DelegaUona,  meet- 
ing, [317] ;  opening,  [318].  Elbctioiib, 
result,  [310],  12.  Estimates,  [316], 
[3171.  FoHBiGN  relations.  [3161  Mag- 
yar language  compulsory,  [3141.  Man- 
hood Suffrage  Bill,  [310],  [312],  82. 
Measures,  passed,  [315].  Polonti. 
M.,  charges  against,  [313];  resigna- 
tion. [313].  Reichsrath,  the  new. 
opened,  [311],  31.  Ruthenians,  attack 
on  the  university  of  Lemberg,  [312]. 
Taukrn  tunnel,  completion  of  the 
l>oriug,  24.  Taxation,  reform  of.  [316]^ 
Treaty,  the  new  customs  and  com- 
mercial, [315] 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of,  hi« 

speech  on  the  opening  of  the  Reichs- 
rath, [3111 :  meeting  with  King  Edwanl 
VII.,  [31 /J  ;  at  the  opening  of  tb« 
Delegations.  [318] 
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Balloon,  despatched  from  the  Crystal 
Palace,  32 ;  military,  sent  up  from 
Aldershot,  fate  of,  14.     See  Airships 

BALUCHISTAN.— Imports  and  exports, 
[376].    Sbistan,  trade  with.  [376] 

Bank  of  England  rate  raised,  34 

Bankruptcy  Acts,  Annual  Board  of  Trade, 
Report  on,  26 

Baronbtaob,  report  of  the  Committee,  10 

Baronbtoibs  conferred.  Ashman,  Sir  H., 
85  ;  Bilsland,  Mr.,  36  ;  Cory,  C,  35 

Battbrsba,  statue  of  brown  dog  damaged 
by  students,  36 

Bbistboui,  De,  v.  Ganlner,  case  of,  16 

Bblpast  riots.  [216]  seq,,  [2651 

BELGIUM.— Antwbrp,    dockers'    strike. 


[338]. 


Congo  State,  administration, 
[339].  Elbctions,  Communal,  [3381. 
Holland,  relations  with,  [338|. 
Mines,  hours  of  labour  in,  [336]. 
Mmistry,  resi^iation,  [336] ;  the  new, 
[337],  11.  Trooz,  M.  de.  Prime 
MiniHter,  [337],  11  ;  his  death,  [339], 
146.    Zbbdruoqb,  now  port  opened,  24 

Bbll,  Sir  J.,  elected  liOrd  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 30 

Bills.     See  Parliament 

BiLi;90N,  Sir  A.,  his  death  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  [184],  130 

Birrbll,  a.,  appointed  Chief  Secretary  of 
Ireland,  [6],  3 

BiSLBY  National  Ritie  Association,  20 ; 
matches.  20  ;  prizes,  21 

Blakiston.  Rev.  H.  E.  D.,  elected  Pre- 
sident of  Trinity  College,  Oxfonl,  7 

Boat  race:*.    See  Sports 

Bond,  Sir  R.,  free<lom  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
<lon  conferred,  11 

Bradford,  Mayor  of,  to  be  called  Lord 
Mayor,  28 

British  .^ssoilation  at  Leicester,  25 

Bruok.  Dr.,  his  Arotic  expedition  at 
TromsO,  29 

Brycb,  J.,  appointed  Ambassador  to 
Washington,  [5],  3,  5 

Brycb  r.  Hryce  and  Pape,  caie  of,  15 

BUDOBT.     See  Parliament 

BULGARIA.— Balkan  States,  relations 
between,  [331].  Gudbfk,  Dr.,  ap- 
pointed Prime  Minister,  [334].  Pbt- 
KOFF,  .M.,  murdered,  [384] 

Burdbtt-Codtts,  Lady,  her  funeral,  1  ; 
will,  1 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  Pageant,  20 

Bust  unveiled,  Henley,  W.  E.,  22 

BYB-EiJKmo.vs,  [41],  [74],  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10, 
12.  15.  16.  17.  19,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28, 
30,  36 

Cab  fares,  revision  of,  3 

Camrridob  University,  Mathematical 
Tripos,  alterations  carrie<l,  4  ;  honor- 
ary degrees  conferred,  16 ;  WaUon, 
G.  N.,  Senior  Wrangler,  16;  Trinity 
College,  amount  of  legacy  left  to,  39 

Campbbll-Bannbrman,  Sir  H.,  his  article 
in  the  Natwn,  [43];  honorary  degree 
conferred,  17 ;  presented  with  the 
free<loni  of  F'wble?<,  31  ;  of  E^linburgh, 
83  ;  attack  of  illness,  35 

CANADA.— Albbrta,  number  of  mem- 
bers, [462] ;  creation  of  a  University. 
[461].     Anglo-Japftnese  Treaty  of  1894, 


CANADA,  continued. 

[457];  debate  on,  [459].  British 
Columbia,  [461].  Bryce,  Rt.  Hon. 
J.,  at  Ottawa,  [454] ;  on  relations  with 
England,  [456].  Cham  plain,  scheme 
for  the  celebration  of  his  landing, 
|4601.  Emmbrson,  Mr.,  resignation, 
'4561.  England,  relations  with,  [465], 
;456J.  Estimates,  [460].  Pishbry 
micstion.  [458].  Franco-Canadian 
Treaty,  [457].  Fushimi,  Prince,  his 
visit,  [45/].  Grby.  Lord,  death  of  his 
daughter,  [4521.  Hudson's  Strait, 
navigation,  [4521.  Hyman,  Hon.  C.  S., 
resignation,  [453].  Immiqration, 
[457],  [4611.  Imperial  Federation 
question,  [454].  Insurance  Bill,  [460] ; 
Commission  report.  [454].  Japan, 
relations  with,  [457].  Lauribr,  Sir 
W. ,  on  trade  Questions,  [455]  ;  on  re- 
lations with  Englanl.  [455].  Mani- 
toba. [461].  Nbw  Brunswick,  [461]. 
Nova  Scotia.  [461],  Old  Age  An- 
nuities Bill,  [459].  Ontario,  [461]. 
Postal  arrangementa,  new,  10.  Pre- 
ference policy,  [455].  Princb  Ed- 
ward's Island,  [461].  Qubbbo,  [461]. 
Root,  Hon.  K.,  at  Ottawa,  [452]. 
Saskatchbwan,  number  of  meml)er8, 
[4521.  Tarifi.-,  the  new,  [458].  Tele- 
graphists, strike,  26.  Trade,  [461]. 
Vanoouvbr,  riots,  [457].  Wbst,  Pro- 
vinces in  the,  [461] ;  representation  of, 
r452] ;  increase  of  subsidies,  [454]. 
Women's  Club  inaugurated,  at  Mon- 
treal, [460] 

Carnbqib,  a.,  his  donation  to  King  Ed- 
ward's HoApiUl  Fund,  26 

Carthusian  Order,  decision  as  to  title  to 
"  Chartreuse  "  for  their  liqueurs,  88 

Caxtcjn    Hall    meetings,   [21],   [41],   [74], 
[244],  5,  25 

Cbntbnariks.    celebration    of.    Garibaldi, 
his  birth,  19  ;  Geological  Society,  30 

Chalmbrs,  R.  .  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  25 

Channbl,  attempts  to  swim  across,  27 

Channel  Ferry  Company,  their  scheme, 
33 

Channbl  Tunnel,  proposed,  2 

CHINA. — Assembly,   Imperial,   proposed 
establishment.     [3951.      CONCBSSIONS. 
rotests  against,  [396].     Education, 


F 


397].  Famine,  [401].  Indo-China. 
"rench,  [402].  Insurrectionary  move- 
ments. [393].  Japan,  relations  with, 
[399J-[401].  Manchuria,  abolition  of 
privilege!<rr398] ;  development.  [399] ; 
trade,  [399].  MaRITIMB  Customs, 
revenue.  [401].  Missionaries,  attat-ks 
»)n,  [401].  Officials,  changes  in, 
[394ir  Opium  smoking,  suppression 
<»f,  [398].  Pbkinq.  meeting  at.  [395]. 
Railways,  [397].  [4001.  Shanghai, 
Protestant  Missionary  Conference  at, 
[401].  Yanotse  Valley,  famine,  [401] ; 
sedition  in,  [3981 

Christies,  Hales  at.  5.  8.  12.  15,  16.  17. 19, 
38,39 

Church  of  England,  S.P.C.K.'s  estimate 
of  total  voluntary  offerings,  5  ;  Church 
Congress.  [238] 

Civil  Liirt  pensions,  21 
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Clabkb,  Sir  G.  S.,  appointed  Qovemor  of 
Bombay,  23 

COLLBT  V.  Maskelyne,  decision  in  the  case 
of,  11 

Colonial  Conference.    See  Conference. 

CONPBRBNCBS  and  CONGRESSES.— 
Colonial.  [90>[100].  [120K125],  [130], 
10,  12;  Premiers,  [91j;  meetings, 
[92]-r97];  entertainments.  [97]-[l()0], 
[132],  10;  result,  [133],  [138].  Con- 
servative and  Constitutional  Associa- 
tions, Birmingham,  [249],  35.  Educa- 
tion, at  Caxton  Hall,  [139],  14. 
Esperanto,  Cambridge,  26.  Hague, 
[232],  [3421-r350J.  17,  82.  Head- 
masters', [259J.  Imperial,  [94],  [laS], 
[247].  Irish  National,  Mansion  House, 
Dublin,  [139].  Labour  Party.  Belfast, 
riO],  8;  Derby,  [76].  Landowners. 
Irish,  Dublin,  ^2541.  Municipal. 
Letch  worth.  [236  J.  National  Liberal 
Federation,  Plymouth,  [148].  Pan- 
Celtic,  Edinburgh,  [263],  29.  Railway 
Servants*.  Middlesbrough.  [244]; 
Caxton  Hall,  r244].  School  Hygiene, 
25.  Social  Democratic  Federation, 
Carlisle.  [76].  Trade  Union,  Bath, 
[234],  28.  Welsh  National,  Rhyl, 
[242].  Women's  SuflFrage,  Holborn, 
[10] ;  Caxton  Hall,  [21],  5 

Conn  AUGHT,  Duke  of,  his  tour  of  inspection 
in  Ceylon,  1 ;  appointed  Field-Biarshal 
Commander-in-Chief,  [301,  26 

CODNTT  Council,  London,  elections,  [9], 
[41]  ;  result,  [411,  6 ;  new  day  training 
college  opened,  34 ;  sale  of  steamers, 
87 

Coventry  Pageant,  26 

Crickbt.     See  Sports 

Criminal  cases,  Ayliug,  J..  36 ;  Connan, 
T.,  2  ;  Edalji,  (}.,  13  ;  Goold.  V.,  25  ; 
Gourlay,  G. ,  7  ;  Harris,  35  ;  Hau,  K., 
24 ;  Haywood,  W.,  acquitted.  24 ; 
Leguen,  M.,  2  ;  Leslie,  J.,  24  ;  Medical 
students  fined.  36;  Nevill,  Lord  W., 
9  ;  Orchard,  24  ;  Palmer,  T. .  23  ;  Perry- 
man,  35  ;  Ravner,  H.  G.,  3  ;  Thaw, 
H. .  9  ;  Tyler.'  35  ;  West  Ham  Union 
officials,  13  ;  Wood.  R.,  39 

Cromer,  Lord,  his  resignation,  [80],  9  ; 
departure  from  Cairo,  11  ;  receives  the 
frcKddom  of  the  City  of  London,  [242], 
33 

Crosby  Hall,  preservation  of,  30 

CULUNAN  diamond  presented  to  King  Ed- 
ward VH. .  [247],  26,  35 

CORZON  of  Kedleston,  Lord,  electe<l  Chan- 
cellor of  Oxfonl  University.  [260],  7. 
12 ;  at  a  meeting  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  13  ;  honorary  degree  con- 
ferred, 17 

Cdthbbrt,  Lady  D.,  accidentally  shot,  4 

LhiUif  Tdfijraph,  dinner  gi^cn  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  39 

DEMONSTRATIONS.  —  Belfast.  [10]; 
Drury  I^anc  Theatre,  FlOl] ;  National 
Land  and  Housing,  [lOll;  Trafalgar 
Snuare,  13;  Worn -u's  Suffrage,  [10] 

DENMARK— Administration  of  Justice 
Bill,  [364].  BUDOET,  f362] ;  the  new. 
[3631.  CoPB.VHAOE:f,  Northern  Inter- 
Parliamentary     Congress     at,     [365]. 


DENMARK,  continued. 

Estimates,  Army  and  Navy,  [364]. 
Foreign  relations,  [364].  Ioeland, 
relations  with,  [863].  Measores  passed, 

S3621,  [364].  Municipal  Suffrage  BUI. 
3621.  Prusso  •  Danish  convention, 
294],  [362].  Responsibiutt  of  Min- 
isters Bill,  [364].  Tariff  Reform. 
[364] 

Frederick  VIII.,  King  of,  his  visit  to 

England.  [160],  [232],  16  ;  at  the  Guild- 
hall, 16  ;  at  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Ice- 
land. [363] 

Queen  of.  her  visit  to  England.  [160], 

[232],  16 
DsPOTATioNS  received  by,  Asquith,  H.  H., 


[245],  [255];    Balfour,   A. 
Birrell. 


J.,    [641; 

•    ^"    Ell 
H.,   [ife]. 


A.,  [254];  Bryce. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  ...,  im.*^,. 
[197].  [245].  [2611;  Clemenceau.  M.. 
33;  Gladstone.  H.,  [255];  Grey.  Sir 
E..  [188];  Lloyd-George.  D..  [245]; 
McKenna.  14..  [197] 

Devonport,  dockyard  extension ,  opened, 
6 

Diamond,  the  Cullinan.    See  Culliuan 

DRAMA,  The. — American  plays,  97  ;  Ber- 
lin Komische  Opera  Company,  97  ; 
classical  play,  99 ;  Court  llieatro 
inatinfes,  96  ;  Foreign  plays,  English 
adaptations,  98  ;  Historical  plays,  97  ; 
Playhouse,  the  new  theatre,  99  ;  plays, 
new,  95-97  ;  political  play,  96  ;  revivals, 
95, 98, 99 ;  Shakespeare's  plays,  revival. 
99;  '*  PUyboy  of  Western  World,"[268] 

Dreyer.  Dr.  G.,  appointed  Professor  of 
Pathology  at  Oxford,  22 

Druob,  case  of,  39  ;  grave  opened,  39 

EARTHQUAKES. -Bokharan,  33;  Guer- 
rero, State  of,  10  ;  Italy,  Southern,  33  ; 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  2 

ECCLESIASTICAL.— Appleton,  Rev.  R., 
appointed  Master  of  Selwyn  College. 
Cambridge,  4.  Church  Congress, 
Yarmouth,  [2381.  30.  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Bill,  Bishops  and  Clergy  views 
on,  [237],  [238].  Drury.  Dr.  T.  W.. 
appointed  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
25.  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  Com- 
mission, conclusions  approved,  10. 
Ingb,  Rev.  W.,  elected  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  6. 
Kirkpatriok,  Rev.  Dr.,  appointed 
Dean  of  Ely.  4.     London,  Bisnop  of, 

{)resents  Bible  at  Bruton,  Va.,  31.  St. 
^ETERLE-PoBR,  Church  of.  sale  of  tlie 
site  and  fabric,  19.  Ridoeway.  V«ry 
Rtjv.  C.  J.,  appoiutwl  Bishop  of  Clii- 
Chester,  38.  Roljerls,  Rev.  Canon  W. 
Page,  appointed  Dean  of  Salisbury,  25. 
Sooth  WAR  K  Cathedral,  (Miapel  of  St. 
John  dedicated,  23.  Straton.  Dr.. 
Hppointe<l  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  25. 
Sunday  observance,  manifesto  pro- 
moting, 1.  ToMKiNSON,  J.,  appointed 
a  Church  Estates  Commissioner,  7. 
United  MethodUt  ('hurch,  union  of. 
29 

Edal.ii,  O.,  recommeudeil  for  a  free  panlon. 
18 

Edinburuh  University,  honorary  degrees, 
conferred,  9 
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Edward  VII..  King,  at  Chatsworth,  1  ; 
Paris.  4,  11  ;  return  to  London.  4,  11  ; 
opens  Parliament,  [11],  5  ;  opens  an 
exhibition  in  the  Horticultural  Hall, 
6  ;  oDens  the  new  Sessions  House  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  6  ;  his  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  [90]  ;  at  Cartagena, 
90],  [364],  9 ;  Oaeta,  [90],  [487],  10 ; 
lis  meeting  with  the  Kmg  of  Italy.  11 ; 
entertains  the  Colonial  Premiers.  12 ; 
his  Birthday  Honours  conferred.  18. 
35  ;  opens  the  Union  Jack  Club,  19  ; 
the  Dublin  Exhibition,  [267J,  22 ;  the 
Alexandra  Dock  at  CHnliflf,  22 ;  at 
Bangor,  22  ;  Frognal,  24  ;  inspects  the 
Home  Fleet  at  Cowes,  [205].  25  ;  at 
WUhelmshohe,  [206],  26  ;  Ischl,  [206]. 
[317].  26 ;  his  speech  to  the  Lords- 
Lieutenant.  [235],  [241],  33  ;  celebra- 
tion of  his  birthday,  [24/] ;  presentation 
of  the  Cullinan  diamond,  [247],  35  ; 
photogrnphic  negative  sent  by  tele- 
graph, 35 
"  Edward  Mbdal."  institution  of,  33 
EGYPT.— Cairo,  strike  of  cabmen,  [4251 ; 
Cromer,  Lord,  his  resignation,  [80], 
[419],  9  ;  farewell  speech,  [419],  11 ;  re- 
port on  administration,  [420] ;  on  the 
Turco  -  Egyjptian  frontier,  [420] ;  on 
Pan  -  Islamism,  [421] ;  nationalism, 
^421] ;  on  the  financial  condition,  [4^]- 
'424'  Drnshawi  prisoners,  release  of, 
|425'.  E8TIMATR8.  [422].  Pwanom, 
'4221.  GoRST,  Sir  E.,  appointed 
Britwh  Resident,  [80],  [419] ;  at  Cairo, 
[424];  Harvey,  H.  P.,  appointed 
Financial  Adviser,  28.  Khbdivb,  on 
the  national  movement,  [424].  Lbois- 
lativb    Council,    proposed    creation, 

1422].    Nationalist  movement,  [421], 
424] ;  meeting  at  Cairo,  [425].     Pan- 
8LAMI8M,  definition  of,  [421].     Popu- 
lation, [425].     Soodan,  relations  with. 


[423].   tDRa>- Egyptian  frontier,  [420] 

;   BanfT- 

Bury  St.  Fklraunds,  27  ;  Colne  Valley, 


ELECTIONS.— Aberdeen.  [41],  5 


shire,   5 ;    Belfast,   10 ;    isrigg 


Bi 


m ; 


ri94],    23;     Derbyshire,    3:     Down 

County,    28;    Halifax,    7;    Hexham. 

174],  8  ;  Homsey,  15  ;  Hull.  [262],  86  ; 

Jarrow,    [1801.    19;     Kilkenny,     24; 

Kirkdale.  r236].  30 ;  Uneolnshire,  6  ; 

Longford,  28  ;  Monaghan.  17 ;  Rutland, 

16  ;    SUffordshire.   25  ;   Stepney,   12 ; 

Tyrone,  7 ;  Weatmeath,  9  ;  Wicklow, 

24  ;  Wimbledon,  [136],  12 

Mtmicinal,  [242],  34 

EixilN,  Lord,  honorary  degree  conffrnwl, 

17 
Ellis,  J.  E.,  resigns  UnderSecretaryship 

for  India,  [61  4 
Empirb  Day,  celebration.  [139],  14 
BsTMATBM.     See  Parliament 
EXHIBITIONS.— Dublin,  [267],  22,   32; 

Horticultural  Hall,  6  ;  Jamestown,  11 ; 

Oxfonl,  [257] 

Faithfoll,  Miss  L. .  appointed  Principal  of 

Cheltenham  College.  8 
FiNANOB  and  trade  in  1907,  [269] 
FIRES.— CoNBY  Island,  24 

Darr  Mine,  Jacob's  Creek,  39 

Nbwmarkbt,  2S 


FIRES,  MfUinued,  ** 

Sbacliff,  Mansion  House  of,  24 
Wbllinqton,  Parliament  buildings.  38 

Football.    See  Sports 

Foundation  stones  laid.  Edinburgh  School 
of  Art.  [263],  22;  Glasgow,  Royal 
Infirmary,  10  :  Hague.  Palace  of  Peace, 
[343],  24;  Wales,  North,  University 
College.  22  ;  Westminster,  S.  P.G.,  new 
house,  11 

FRANCE.— AoDB,  rioting  at.  [279],  17. 
Albert,  M.,  "the  King  of  the  Beggars." 
his  visit  to  M.  Clemenceau, 
Anarchist  doctrines,  spread 
Army,  retirement  of  oflScers 
attacks  on.  [282].  Budobt 
[283].  [284].  Cabablanoa,  massacre 
at,  [281].  Chamber,  reassembled. 
[278],  33 ;  adjourned,  [2801  Eoclbsi- 
AATIOAL  Property  Bill,  [282].  Elec- 
tions, [281];  Bill  preventing  illicit 
interference,  [278].  Estimates,  Army, 
[284];  Colonial.  [283T.  FALUfeRBS, 
President,  fired  at,  23.  Fontbnoy, 
Battle  of,  Irish  brigade  at.  27.  Incom b 
Tax  BUI.  12791.  Jena  battleship,  explo- 
sion,  [27/].  Labour  troubles,  [2771. 
MiNisTBRS,  resignation,  1280],  [288j. 
[284].  Modernism,  Papal  Encyclical 
against,  [281],  [288].  Montagnini,  Mgr. , 
seizure  of  papers.  [276].  Municipalities, 
English  and  Scotch  representatives,  at 
Lyons,  13.  Nancy,  congress  of.  [281], 
[282].  Narbonne.  rioting  at.  [279],  17. 
Paris  municipal  councillors,  in  London, 
31 .  Patrie,  loss  of.  [2841.  Perpignan , 
disturbances  at,  [2791.  [280].  Public 
Worship,  law  regulating,  [274].  Rb- 
LI0I008  question,  debate  on.  [2751. 
Rodolphe  Kann  Collection,  sale  of, 
26.  Sarradt.  M.,  resignation,  [280]. 
Sarrien.  M..  resignation,  [283].  South, 
disturbances  in,  [279]- [281],  17. 
Strikes.  [276],  [277].  Tbaohbrs, 
National  Federation  of,  memorial,  [278]. 
WiNB  growers,  revolt,  [279].[281],  17 ; 
settled,  [281] 

Franoo-Japankb  Treatv  signed,  16 

Froonal,  University  College  School,  new 
buildings  opened,  24 

Frost  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  3 

Fry,  Sir  E.,  honorary  degree,  17  ;  at  Hague, 
[343],  [348] 

FuLLBR,  J.  M.,  appointed  Vice-Chamber- 
lain of  His  Majesty's  Household.  6 


est.  ex- 
M.  [303]. 
L,  f308]. 
r.  Grand 


GERMANY.— Africa,  South-West.  ex 
p  mditure  on.  [302] ;  casualties.  [SOS]. 
Algeciras  Conference,  result, 
Army  scandals,  37.  Badbn, 
Duke  of.  his  death .  [304].  Bassermann, 
Herr.  at  Magileburs?,  [306].  Bebel, 
Herr.  at  Stuttgart,  [299].  BriUsh 
journalists'  reception  in  Berlin.  [306], 
14.  Brunswick  succession  question, 
[300].  Biilow.  Pnnce,  his  interview 
with  Sgr.  Tittoni  at  Rapallo.  [2861, 
[307] ;  attack  on  the  SocialisU.  r290f ; 
action  against  Herr  Brand,  |293|  ; 
measures  against  Poland,  [295],  [296] ; 
on  foreign  policy,  [305].  Conorbss  of 
the  Coloniid  Society,  [303].  Colonial 
department,     separation      of,     [308]. 
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GERMANY,  continued. 

Colonies,  expenditure,  [297].  Dbrn- 
BUBO,  Herr,  his  speech  on  trade  and 
industry,  [300]  ;  on  the  development  of 
the  Colonies,  [3011.  [902].  Elbotions, 
result,  [290],  3.  Essen,  Socialist  Con- 
gress at,  [300].  Estimates,  [298]. 
Eulenburg,  Prince  P. ,  charges  against, 

293].       Expropriation      Bill,     [296]. 

[i^iNANOE,  Imperial,  [297].  Foreign 
reUtions,  [304j.(;309].  Hardbn,  Herr, 
his  charges  against  Prince  Eulenburg 
and  others.  [293],  33.  Hohenau. 
Count,  charges  against,  [2931.  HoUe, 
Dr.,  appointed  Minister  of  Education, 
r294].  Marsohall.  Baron,  at  the 
Hague  Conference,  [306].  Mecklen- 
bui^-Schwerin,  Duke  J.  A.  of,  elected 

E Regent  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick, 
Sw].  Ministers,  appointmeot  of, 
294].  Moltke,  Count  K.,  charges 
against,  [293],  33.  Navy  League, 
work  of  the,  [291] ;  members  resign, 
[292].  Pan-Gbrman  Congress,  Wies- 
baden, [308].  Peters,  Dr.,  his  action 
for  libel,  [304].  Poland,  policy  of  Ger- 
manisation,  [295] ;  measures  against, 
[296].  PosADOWSKT,  Count,  resigna. 
tion,  [294].  Puttkamer,  Herr,  his 
trial,  [304J.  Rkichbtao,  the  new, 
opened,  [292],  5.  Sohlbswio,  North, 
concession  to  the  Danes,  [294],  [362]. 
Socialist  Congresses,  [298].  Stuttgart, 
Socialist  Congress  at,  [2^].  Taxbs, 
introiluction  of  new,  [2961  Unitbd 
Statbs.  amement  with,  [309] 

William  II.,  Emperor  of,  his  visit  to 

England,  [247],  [306];  at  Highcliffe 
Castle,  [248];  at  Windsor.  35;  the 
Guildhall,  35 ;  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L.,  conferr<^d,  35 ;  opens  the 
Reichstag,  [292],  5 ;  interview  with  the 
Tsar,  [307],  [3301.  25;  in  Denmark, 
[307] ;  Holland,  [307] 

Empress   of,   visits  England,  [248] ; 

at  Windsor,  35  ;  the  Guildhall,  35 

Gilchrist,  P.,  decision  in  the  case  of,  7 

GiLLAM,  Miss  D.,  drowned  at  Blackpool,  18 

Glencob,  warrant  for  the  massacre  of, 
sale  of,  14 

Golf  match.    See  Sports 

GoRST,  Sir  E.,  appointed  British  Resident 
in  Egypt,  [80J.  [419] 

GREECE.— A NCHIALOS  and  Euxeinopolis. 
foundations  laid.  [332].  Balkan 
States,  relations  between,  [331] 

Grbbnwiou  Obnervatory,  generating  sta- 
tion, report  on,  5 

Hag  OB  Conference.     See  Conference 

Haloanb,  R.  B.,  honorary  degree  con- 
ferred, 17 

Harvby,  H.  p.,  appointed  Financial  Ad- 
viser to  Ejjypt,  28 

Havbrfibld.  F.  J.,  elected  Camden  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford,  14 

Ubnlby,  W.  E.,  bust  unveiled.  22 

Hbrbbrt,  a.  T.,  his  claim  to  the  Barony 
of  Lucas  of  Crudwell,  decision,  15 

Hioonfs  Miss  E.  C,  appointed  Principal 
of  HoUoway  College,  4 

HoBHoosB.  C,  appoint(Ml  Under-Secretary 
for  India,  [6],  4.  7 


HONG-KONG.— Docks,  construction  of, 
[4021  KowLOON  •  Canton  Railway, 
[402].  LuoARD,  Sir  F.,  appointed 
Governor,  [402].     Rbvbnub,  [402] 

HoBSB  Races.     See  Sports 

Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  amount  of  collec- 
tions, 16,  25 

Fund,  King  Edward's    donation  to, 

26 

INDIA.— AooODNTS,  [378].  Allen,  C.  B., 
attempt  on  his  life,  [385].  Army,  the 
Northern  and  Southern,  [386].  Bbn- 
OAL,  riots,  [384].  Budget  Estimates, 
[379],  Calcutta,  riots,  [384J,  31. 
Capital  Account,  [380].  Coinage, 
[381].  Estimates,  revised,  [378]. 
Famine,  [382].  Finance,  [377][  Gold 
Standard  Reserve,  [382].  Irrigation, 
[381].  KrroHBNBR,  Lord,  his  Army 
organisation  scheme,  [385] ;  cost,  [381]. 
Military  expenditure,  [380].  Native 
States,  [386].  North-West  Frontier, 
[377].  Plaque,  [382].  Political  meet- 
ings, ordinance,  [3841  Punjab  riots, 
[384].  Railways,  [381].  Rupees, 
demand  for,  [382].  Surat,  National 
Congress  at,  [385] 

IRELAND  —Belfast,  Liberal  demonstra- 
tion at,  [10] ;  riots.  [216],  [265],  26. 
Cattle  driving,  [2641  Cerebro-spinal 
fever,  outbreak  of,  [2d8].  Crown  jewels, 
robbery  of  the,  [268],  20.  Disorder 
in,  [253],  [2641  Emigration  statistics, 
[26?].  Exhibitions,  [267],  [268],  82. 
Gal  WAY.  Monatigue  House  attacked 
by  moonlighters,  27.  Land  Purchase 
Act,  working,  [267].  Lunacy  returns, 
[268].  Nationaust  party,  terms  of 
union,  [266].  "Sinn  Fein"  party, 
[266].  Strike,  [2651,  26.  Synge,  Mr., 
withdrawal  of  his  play,  [2681  Tradb. 
[2681  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  report 
on,  [5],  2.  Tuberculosis,  exhibition, 
[268],  32.  Whitb-Blakb.  Mr.,  out- 
rage on.  [253],  [266] 

Isle  op  Wight  Pageant,  25 

ITALY.— BiANOHBRi.  Sgr.,  President,  re- 
signation, [285].  Budget,  [287],  [2881. 
Earthquake,  33.  Estimates,  [^71 
Gallo,  Sgr.,  his  death.  [286J.  Gari- 
baldi, celebration  of  nis  birth,  19. 
Lacava,  Sgr.,  appointed  Ministar  of 
Finance,  [287].  Maroora,  Sgr., 
elected  President  of  the  Chamber, 
[286],  Members,  payment  of,  [289). 
Modernism,  Papal  Encyclical  against, 
[281],  [288].  Naples,  electoral  strusgle 
at,  [2861  Na«i,  Sgr.,  his  case,  [^], 
[289].  JPacjanini's  compositions,  dis- 
co vere<l  at  Perugia,  37.  Session 
optMie<l,  [285].  Socialist  Congn-sseK, 
[*2s9] ;  altaok  on  the  Government. 
[287].  Strikes,  repression  of,  [2891. 
Tittuni,  Sgr.,  his  interviews  witli 
Prince  Bulow,  [286];  with  Sir  C. 
Hardinge,  [287] 

Victor  Emmanuel,  King,  at  Athens, 

[287] 

Jameson,  Dr.,  in  South  African  politics, 
[409],  [410];  honorary  LL.U.  con- 
ferred,  9 
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JAPAN.— BuDOBT,  r388].  China,  reU- 
tions  with,  [^j.  Diet  prorcffued, 
rSOO].  Ftshbrt  Ck>DveDtion,  [390]. 
Floods,  [391].  Formosa,  operations 
in,  [391].  France,  treaty  with,  [390], 
16.  Fushinii,  Prince,  in  England, 
[1331,  [232],  [391],  12 ;  in  Edinburgh, 
[263] ;  in  Canada,  [457].  Hakodate, 
destroyed  by  fire,  [391].  Ijwin,  Vice- 
Ad  m.,  and  officers  at  Chatham,  16. 
Ito,  Marq. ,  his  policv  in  Korea,  [392]. 
Korea,  relations  with.  [392].  Russia, 
treaty  with,  [390].    Trade,  [390] 

Jelf,  Rev.  G.  E.,  appointed  Master  of  the 
Charterhouse,  5 

Jones,  C,  appointed  Metropolitan  Police 
Magistrate,  17 

Judges,  appointment  of,  Coleridge,  Lord, 
31;  Eve,  H.  T.,  38;  Ruegg,  A.  H., 
27 


Kelvin.  Lord,  death.  143 ;  burial,  39 
Kennedy,  Mr.    Justice,  appointed    Lord 

Justice  of  Appeal,  6 
Knighthoods  conferred.  Hare,  J.,  35 ;  Her- 
komer,    H.    von,  18;    Kirk,  J.,   14; 
Laughton,  Prof.  J.  K.,  18  ;  Orchard- 
son,  Mr.,  18  ;  Rhys,  Prof.,  18  ;  Saut- 


lev,  C,  35 
KOREIA.— Ito,  Marquis,  nis  policy 

Japan,  supremacy  of,  [392] ;  dcvelop- 


-Ito,  Marquis,  his  policy,  [392]. 


ment  of  resources,  [393].     SouL,  rising 
in,  [392] 
Emperor  of,  forced  to  abdicate,  [392] 


Law  Society,  result  of  a  poll,  2 

Lever   Brothers,    Messrs.,    obtain    heavy 
damages  in  lawsuit.  23 

LlNNi!U8,  celebration  of  his  birth,  14 

LiPTON,  Sir  T.,  his  challenge  declined  by 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  30 

Lister.  Lord,  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  City  of  London,  18 

LITERATURE,  retrospect  of,  works  of  the 
season,  principal  — 
Abbot.  G.  F..  "Israel  in  Europe."  57. 
Aldis,  Mrs.,  "  llie  Queen  of  Letter- 
Writers,  the  Marquise  de  Sevigne," 
48.  Allen.  Rev.  W.,  "Critical  and 
Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew,"  72.  Austin. 
A..  ••  ITie  Garden  that  I  Love,"  65 
Baillib,  Prof.,  "Outline  of  the  Ideal- 
istic Construction  of  Experience,"  62. 
Barclay,  Sir  T.,  "Problems  of  Inter- 
national Practice  and  Diplomacy."  71. 
Bastian,  Dr.  0.  "The  Evolution  of 
Ufe,"  62.  Beizley,  C.  R.,  "  Dawn  of 
Modem  Geography,"  53.  Bell,  Lady. 
'•  At  the  Works."  69.  Bentwick,  N., 
**The  Law  of  Private  Property  iu 
War,"  71.  Berenson.  B.,  ♦' North 
Italian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance." 
43.  Binyon.  L.,  "Attila,"  64.  BU- 
quiere.  Sir  J.,  "The  Irish  Parliament. 
1775."  59.  Bradley,  A.  G.,  "  Round 
About  Wiltshire,"  76.  Brooke,  S., 
"  Studies  in  Poetry."  45.  Brown, 
Prof.  B.,  "  Ufe  and  Work  of  R«m- 
brandt,"  44.  ••  Brown,  the  Letters  of 
Dr.  John,"  62.  Bumpus.  F..  "The 
Cathedrmls  and  Ch  arches  of  Northern 


LITERATURE,  continued. 

lUly,"  43.  Bum,  J..  "The  Christ 
Face  in  Art,"  43.  Burrows,  Prof., 
"Discoveries  in  Crete,"  41.  Butler, 
A.  G.,  "Harold,"  64;  "Charles  X.," 
64.  Butler,  Sir  W..  "  From  Naboth's 
Vineyard,"  66 

Cairns,  Rev.  D.  S.,  "Christianity  and 
the  Modern  World,"  74.  "  Cambridge 
Modern  History,"  56.  "Cambridge 
Natural  History,"  63.  Campbell,  Rev. 
R  J.,  "The  New  Theology,"  74. 
Cheyne,  Prof.,  "  Traditions  and  Beliefs 
of  Ancient  Israel,"  71.  Childers,  E.. 
"  History  of  the  War  in  South 
Africa,"  66.  "  Christus  Futurus,"  74. 
Clouston.  Mr.,  "Sir  Henry  Raebum," 
44.  Colquhonn,  A.,  *'  Whirlpool  of 
Europe,"  65.  Cotes,  E.,  "Signs  and 
Portents  of  the  Far  East."  67.  Court- 
ney, W.  L.,  "  Tlie  Literary  Man's 
Bible,"  72.  Coutts,  F.,  "The  Ro- 
mance of  King  Arthur."  64.  Craig, 
W.  H.,  "  Life  of  Lord  Chesterfield,^' 
49.  Cruttwell,  M..  "Antonio  Pol- 
laiuolo,"  44 

Dale.  Dr.  R.  W.,  "  History  of  English 
Congregationalism,"  76.  Davidson. 
J.,  "The  Triumph  of  Mammon,"  65. 
Dovle,  J.  A.,  "The  Colonies  nnder 
the  House  of  Hanover,"  60 

••  England.  Political  History  of."  56. 
Enock,  C.  R.,  "The  Andes  and  the 
Amazon,"  56 

Fanshawe,  R.,  "  Corydon."  63.  Famell, 
Dr.,  '•  Cults  of  the  Greek  SUtes,"  42. 
Fitzpatrick,  O.,  "  Dublin,"  76.  Fox- 
croft.  Miss.  "  Life  of  Gilbert  Burnet, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,"  48.  Fraser,  D.. 
"  The  Marches  of  HindusUn."  54 

Gardner,  Dr.  P..  "The  Growth  of 
Christianity."  73.  Ciore.  Bp.,  "The 
New  Theology  and  the  Old  Religion," 
74.  Gregory.  J..  "My  Garden,  and 
Other  Poems,"  65.  Griffith- Bosca wen. 
Mr.,  "  Fourteen  Years  in  Parliament," 
68 

Hare,  C.  "  The  Life  of  Louis  XI.,"  47  ; 
"The  High  and  Puissant  Princess 
Marguerite  of  Austria,"  47.  Harrison, 
F.,  •'  Creed  of  a  Layman."  61 ;  "The 
Philos^iphy  of  Common  Sense,"  61. 
Hassall,  A.,  "A  Brief  Survey  of  Euro- 
pean History."  56.  Hind,  L..  "  Days 
in  Cornwall,"  76.  "  Hole,  The  Letters 
of  S.  R.,  Dean  of  Roche»U»r."  52. 
HoUway-Calthrop.  Mr.,  "Petrarch," 
46.  Hume,  Major  M.,  "The  Court  of 
Philip  IV.,"  59.  Hutton,  E.,  "Flor- 
ence and  the  Cities  of  Northern  Tus- 
cany," 76 

"  Immortauty  of  Man,"  75.  Inchbold, 
A. C,  "Lisbon and Cintra," 77.  Inge. 
Dr.,  "Perjonal  Idealism  and  Mysti- 
cism." 75 

James,  Prof.  W..  "Pragmatism."  62. 
Jebb.  Lady.  "The  Ufe  and  Letters 
of  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb."  52 

Kebne.  H.  G.,  "  Hindustan  under  Free 
Unces."  59.  Keith,  A.  B.,  "  Theory 
of  State  Succession,"  71.  Kennedy, 
H.  A..  "New  Canada  and  the  New 
Canadians."  58 
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Lamdor,  a.  H.  S.,  "  Across  Widest 
Africa,"  55.  Lang,  A.,  ''Homer  and 
His  Age,"  44 ;  "  ffistory  of  Scotland," 
57.  Larmor,  Dr.,  "  Memoir  and  Scien- 
tific Correspondence  of  Sir  G.  6. 
Stokes,"  50.  Lathbury,  D.  C.  "  Mr. 
Gladstone,"  46.  Lethaby,  W.  B., 
"  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  King's 
Craftsmen,"  43.  Lindsay,  La<)y, 
'*  Poems  of  Loye  and  Death."  65. 
Lindsay,  Dr.  T.,  "History  of  the  Re- 
formation," 58 

Maorobtt.  H.  W.,  "The  Trust  Move- 
ment in  British  Industry,"  70.  Mahaii, 
Capt.  A.  S.  N.,  "  From  SailtoSteam," 
53.  Marriott,  J.  A.  R.,  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Lucius  Cary:  Viscount  Falk- 
land," 48.  Masterman,  C.  F.,  "  F.  D. 
Maurice,"  46.  Melville,  L.,  "  Farmer 
Georee,"  49.  MilUis,  J.  G.,  "New- 
foundland and  Its  Untrodden  Ways," 
54 

Nbvill.  Lady  Dorothy,  "Leaves  from 
the  Note- books  of,"  53 

O'Connor,  S.,  "Mandalay  and  Other 
Cities  of  the  Past  in  Burma,"  55 

Palmbr,  F.  B.,  "  PeeraG:e  Law  in  Eng- 
land." 71.  Pares,  B.,  "Russia  and 
Reform,"  67.  '  Paston,  G.,'  "Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,"  49.  Pater- 
son,  W.  R.,  "Nemesis  of  Nations," 
69.  Patterson,  Col.,  "The  Man 
Eaters  of  Tsavo, ' '  55.  Payne-Gall wey. 
Sir  R.,  "The  Mystery  of  Maria  Stella, 
Lady  Newborough,"  50.  Peary,  Com- 
mander, "  Nearest  the  Pole,"  54. 
PhUlips,  S.,  "New  Poems,"  64. 
Phythian,  J.  E.,  "Trees  in  Nature, 
Myth  and  Art."  44.  Pirie-Gonlon,  C. 
H.,  "Innocent  the  Great,"  46.  Pol- 
lard, Prof.  A.  F.,  "  Factors  in  Modern 
History,"  68 

Raoo.  L.,  "Dante  and  His  lUly,"  58. 
Ragg.  Mr.  and  Mrs..  "  Gospel  of 
Barnabas,"  73.  Raleigh,  Prof.. 
"Shakespeare,"  45.  Rannie,  I).  W., 
"Wordsworth  and  His  Circle,"  50. 
Rashdall,  Dr.  H.,  "The  Theory  of 
Good  and  Evil,"  61.  Rhodes,  Dr. 
J.  F.,  "The  History  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850," 
60.  Rodd,ShrR..  "PrincesofAchaia," 
57.  Romanes,  Mrs..  "The  Story  of 
Port  Royal,"  58.  RusseU,  G.  W.  E.. 
"Dr.  Pusey  "45 

Saintsburt,  Prof.,  "The  Later  Nine- 
teenth Century,"  45.  Salmond,  Dr., 
"  The  Human  Element  in  the  Goh- 
peU,"  78.  Scott,  Miss  E.,  "The 
Travels  of  the  King,"  59.  Seeley,  E. 
L.,  "Artists  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance," 43.  Sellar,  Mrs.  E.  M., 
"  Recollections  and  Impressious,"  52. 
Sherrinff,  C.  A..  "  Western  Tibet,"  55. 
Shield,  Miss  A.,  "The  King  over  the 
Water,"  48.  Short.  E.,  "A  HUtory 
of  Sculpture,"  42.  Sinclair,  U.,  "In- 
dustrial Republic,"  70.  Slater,  Dr. 
G.,  "The  English  Peasantry  and  the 
Enclosures  of  Common  Fields,"  70. 
Smith,  L.  P.,  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,"  47.      Smyth,  Mrs., 


LITERATURE,  continued. 

"  Sir  Rowland  HiU,"  51.     "  Steph-ns, 
Letters  of  Sir  James,"  51.     Stirling, 
A.  M.  W.,  "Coke  of  Norfolk  and  Hm 
Friends,"    50.       Stirling.    Capt.    J.. 
"The  Colonials  in  South  Africa,"  66. 
Street,  G.  B.,  "Ghosts  of  Piccadilly," 
76.    Strong,  Mrs.  A.,  "Roman  Sculp- 
ture from  Augustus  to  Constantine," 
42 
Thirtlb,  Dr.  J.  W.,  "Old  Testament 
Problems,"   72.      Trevelyan,  Sir  G., 
"American    Revolution,''^    60.       Tre- 
velyan, G.   M.,  "In  Garibaldi's  De- 
fence  of   the   Roman    Empire,"    61. 
Tyrrell,  Father,  "Through  Scyllaand 
CharybdU,"  75 
"  ViorrORiA.  The  Letters  of  Queen,"  51 
Wallaob.    D.,    "The    Long  Labrador 
Trail,"   54.      Warren,   T.    H.,    "The 
Death  of  Virgil,"  63.    Watson,  W.  P., 
"The  Future  of  Japan,"  67.    Weale, 
P.,  "Truce  in  the  East  and  Its  After- 
math,"   68.      Wendell,   Prof.,    "The 
France  of  To-day,"  69.    Willson,  B., 
"  George  III.  as  Man,   Monarch   and 
Statesman,"  50 
Yusof-Ali,  Ablullah,  "Life and  Labour 
of  the  People  of  India,"  70 
LiVBRPOOL  Pageant,  25 
London  County  Council.    See  County 
Lord  Mayor  of,   election,   30 ;    ban- 
quet, 35 
— -  School  of  Economics,  lectures  at,  39 

University,  members  in  Paris,  14 

Long  Vacation,  alteration  of  the  date,  2 
LowRT,  C,  appointed  Headmaster  of  Ton- 

bri<lge  Scnool.  13 
Luqard,    Brig. -Gen.    Sir    F.,    appointed 

Governor  of  Hong-Kong,  9 
Lunacy,  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  28 
LusUania,  length  of  voyages,  29, 30.  32,  34 
LUXEMBURG,  GRAND  DUCHY  OF.— 

Thronb,  succession  to  the,  [341] 
Lynch,  Col.  A.  A.,  granted  a  free  pardon, 

22 
Lyttblton,    General    the    Hon.    Sir    N., 
created  G.C.B.,  18 

MacAlxbtbr,  Dr.  D.,  appointed  Principal 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  4 

Maonamara,  Dr.  T.  J.,  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Local  Government  Board, 

Mallbt,  L.,  appointed  Assistant  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
11 

MALTA.— Chorchill.   W.,  his  visit  to, 

J 436].     Lanouaob  controversy,  result. 
436],    Tradb,  [436] 
RIAGES.— B<mrl)on.    Prince  Charles 

of,  [248],  36;   Orleans.  Prince  Lout  m» 

of.  1^48].  36 
M.iS8Y-MAiNWARiNG    Collection,    s.-ile  of, 

7.  9.  12 
MaurtUinia,  length  of  voyages.  36,  37 
May  Day  Lalwur  demonstrations.  11 
McCallum.  Col.   Sir    H.    E..    appointed 

Governor  of  Ceylon.  9 
McKbnna.  R.,  appointed  President  of  the 

Board  of  Education.  [6].  3 
MEMORIALS  UNVEILED.— CuvB.  Lord, 

38  ;  Royal  Dublin  Fusiliers,  26 
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MKXICO.— Budget.  [468].     Root.  E..  his 
visit,   [4641    Tbhuantbpbo,  Railway 
opened,  [464] 
MiLNBR,  Loni,  honorary  degree,  17 
MiNBRS,  hours  of,  report  on,  14 
MONTENEGRO.  —  Elbction,      general, 
[335].    Radovitch,  M.,  Premier,  [3351. 
TOMANOVITCH.  M.,  his  Ministry,  [335j. 
Turkey,  frontier  dispute.  [336] 
Moor.   Mr.,    honorary  degrees  of  LL.D. 

conferred,  9,  12 
MUSIC— Retrospect  of— 
Chamber  music,  serial  concerts,  102 
Choral  Societies,  102 
Concerts,  100  ;  number  of,  101 
COVBNT  Garden,  100 
Crystal   Palace   Festival   performance, 

102 
Individual  performers.  102 
London  S\'mphony  Orchestra,  101 
Opbras,  99 

Philharmonic  Concerts.  101 
Prombnadb  Concerts,  102 
Provincial  festivals,  100 
QUARTBT  performances.  102 
Symphony  Concerts,  101 
lN)Nic  Sol-Fa  Association,  jubilee,  102 

Nathan,  Lieut.-CoI.  Sir  M..  appointed 
Governor  of  Natal,  9 

ycUum^  first  numbv^r,  [43] ;  Prime  Minister's 
article,  [43] ;  Mr.  Churchill's  article 
on  Lords.  [66] 

National  Gallery,  acquires  a  portrait  of 
Vandyk,  22 

NETHERLANDS.  THE.— Army  Bsti- 
raates.  [339].  Dutch  Indies,  di««turb- 
ances.  [341].  Hagub  Conference.  [232], 
[342]-[350],  17,  32.  Ministry,  resig- 
nation, [310],  [341] ;  changes.  [340]. 
Morocco,  Legation  to,  astabllshed, 
['Mil 

NEW  SOUTH  WALPX— Barrbn  Jack 
reservoir,  construction  of,  [478].  Car- 
ruth  krs.  Mr. ,  resignation,  [477],  M78]. 
Miners*  strike,  [47"»1.  Rabbit;*,  plague 
of,  experiments  on,  [479].  Wadb,  J., 
Premier,  [478] 

NEnV  ZEALAND.  —  Dominion,  stotus 
of,  conferred.  [481],  18,  28.  Gam- 
bling. Act  for  the  suppression  of,  [482]. 
Parlumbnt  Houses.  Wellington,  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  [482].  Railway  con- 
struction. [-^82j.  Slauohtbrmbn, 
strike,  [482j.  Tariff  amendments, 
[4821 

NEWFOUNDLAND.— FiSHBRY  prwlucti. 
[462].  (tRRAT  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  trt'aty  l>et\veen.  [462].  Lumber, 
exjjort  of,  [46;}].  MINING.  [463]. 
Tradb,  [461].  Vk4SB1«s,  nunilwr  of, 
[46}] 

Nightingale,  Miss  F.,  Onlur  of  Merit  con- 
ferre<i,  36 

NoBKL  prizes,  awanl  of,  37 

NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER.     See  India 

NORWAY.-  BUDQBT,  [370],  [373]. 
Haakon.  King,  in  Knghuid.  ['MS]; 
in  Pari.,  14.  InsuraNCR  ques- 
tion. [370J.  Integrity,  treaty  sinied 
guaranteeing.      [VA\      84.  Ldv- 

LAND,  M.,  appointed  Prime  Minister, 


NORWAY,  continued, 

[373].  MiCHBLSBN,  M.,  his  resignation. 
1378].  MinlBtry,  changes  in  the,  [8731. 
MMosen,  Lake,  regulation  of,  [371j. 
Wombn's  Suffrage.  [372] 

OBITUARY.— Adam,  J.,  134;  Addison, 
Hi*  Honour  J.  E.  W.,  121  ;  Albert.  M., 
139 ;  Alcock,  C.  W.,  114  ;  Aldenham. 
Lord,  135  ;  Alderson,  Rev.  F.  C,  144  ; 
Aldis,  Rev.  J..  137;  Aldrich,  T.   B., 

117  ;  Alger,  J.  G.,  125  ;  Alger,  R.  A., 
108  ;  Aluon,  Sir  A.,  Ill  ;  Allan,  J.  R., 
129  ;  Allen,  G.,  186  ;  Allendale,  Baron, 

118  ;  Allsopp,  Hon.  G.  H.,  186  ;  Amin- 
es-Sultan, 134  ;  Anderson,  Gen.  Sir  H. 
S.,  126;  Anderson.  J.  G.  S..  119; 
Anderson.  W.  C.,  119  ;  Andrews,  T., 
128 ;  Annandale.  T.,  145  ;  Arbuthnot, 
Sir  A.  J.,  127  ;  Ardagh.  Sir  J..  185  ; 
Arenberg.  Prince  F.  von  A.  L.  M.  von, 
119;  Armitstead,  F.  E.,  121;  Arm- 
strong. Sir  G..  120 ;  Ascoli,  Prof.  G., 
109;  Ashbumer,  Major-Gen.  G.  E.. 
133 ;  Ashbumer,  L.  R.,  108 ;  Ashley, 
Rt.  Hon.  A.  E..  142;  Assheton.  R., 
128  ;  Atherton.  Rev.  C.  L,  188  ;  Auer, 
T.,  121  ;  Austin,  A.  M.,  144 

Badoook,  Gen.  Sir  A.,  119  ;  Baden.  The 
Grand  Duke  of,  184  ;  Bahadur,  Sir  B. 
S. ,  134;  Bahawalpur,  Nawab  of,  115; 
Baildon,  Dr.  H.  B.,  186;  Bailiie,  Sir 
R.  A.,  139  ;  Baker,  Sir  B. ,  122  ;  Baker, 
W.  P.,  183  ;  Balfour,  R.,  180  ;  Banes, 
G.  B.,  130  :  Barclay,  J.  W.,  114  ;  Bar- 
ker, T.,  142 ;  Birnes  R,  124  ;  Baron, 
Rev.  R.,  139  ;  Barry,  Sir  F.  T.,  114  ; 
Barry,  Rev.  H.  B.,  131  ;  Barton.  D. 
F.  P..  121  ;  Bassett.  J.,  115  ;  Bateman, 
Rev.  J.  F..  120;  Bate  man-Cham  pain. 
Major  A.  F..  138  ;  Bathe,  Gen.  Sir  H. 
P.  IK",  106  ;  R-ivaria,  Prince  A.  of.  142  ; 
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Story,  Very  Bbv.  R,  H.  ,  105  ;  Slrachan, 
J.  A.,  137;  Strachey,  Sir  J..  1*3; 
Sullivan,  D.,  117  ;  Summers,  Rev.  E., 
116  ;  S'ampa,  Cii.  D.,  133  ;  SwedeD. 
King  OaoM-  tl.  of,  142;  Swinhoe, 
Lieat.-OeD.  ¥.  W..  133 

Tannbr,  Uaut-Col.  A.,  136;  IVrte.  J. 
I.,  145;  Taiil,  L.,  119;  Taylor,  U., 
109;  Taylor.  Rev.  W.  R„  144; 
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Tnmch,  Major.aen.  H.  U  Le  P.,  117  ; 
Trevor.  M^jor.Qeu.  W.  8.,  141 ;  Trooz, 
H.  da,  146  1  Tudor,  [^bendary  H., 
131  i  Turnar  Sir  C.  A.,  138  ;  Tylar, 
Sir  F.  a.,  133  ;  Tyrwhitt,  Capt.  the 
Hod.  H.,  140 

UHUl),  R.  D.,  128;  Urmaon,  G.  H..  137 

VBiaiLBBSEia,  L.,  140;  Veroardakfa,  D., 
116  ;  Venchoyle,  J.  K.  E.,  118  ; 
Vesey-Fitiger^d,  J.  F..  121;  Vetter, 
Omi.,  144  ;  Vidal,  Q.  W.,  139 ;  ViDcent, 
V«n.  T.,  108  ;  Vogel,  H.  K.,  183 

Warlkv,  T.  H.,  lai ;  Walker,  A.  L., 
130 ;  Walker,  Maior-Oan.  O.  P.,  124  ; 
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[113];   Birrell,   A..  [117];   Redmond, 

J-.fllS],  [147] 
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A.,  [145] ;  Backmaater,  S.  0.,  [145]  ; 
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Lyttelton,      A.,      [146];     Kawlinton. 

J.    F.    P.,    [144];    Vincenl,   Sir    H., 

[146]:  Walton,  Sir  J.  L..  [146] 
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[203] ;  Carapbell.Bannerman,   Sir  B., 

[2031;    Grayson,     V.,     [204];    Grey, 

f^ir  k..  [2041;  Redmond,  W.,  [204] 
DiATH  Duties,  Chamberlain,  A.,  [178]; 

Uilke,    Sir    C,    [176];    Illcka-Baach. 
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'6]:'  McKenna,   R. 
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DIBT,     Iniprisonment    for.     Pickengill, 

K.  U.,  [711 
Dtciaud  Wfe's  Siater  Bill.  CantArbury. 

Archbbbop  of,  [221],  [IMJ];  CocU. 
Lord  R,,  [29],  [221];  Fowlrr,  Sir  H., 
[28];  Gnrdon,  Sir  B.,  [291  [221]; 
llerefonl,  BisboD  of,  [-,221];  James  of 
Hereford,  Lord,  [221] ;  London,  Bishop 
of,  [221];  Norfolk,  Duke  of,  [221]; 
Twewiinouth.  Lord,  [ajl].  [222] 

DlMBHAWIincident,  Grey.  Sir  B.,  [207]; 
Law,  H.,  [m] 

EDauI  case,  UUdstooe,  H.,  [194]; 
Smith,  F.   E.,  [194] 

EDOcanoH,  Balfour,  A.  J.,  [187];  Cecil. 
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[178];  Butcher.  S.  H.,  [178] 
Sir    K.,    [1781;     Gordon,    J. 


A-,  [72] 


Healy,T.M.,[l78l; 
[l77] 

'     '    land,  Binell, 


Long.  W., 


[72];  O'C 
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Lont.    [210];   Long. 
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Lord,    [211];     Faber,     Lord,    [211]; 
Goschen.  Lord,  [211] 

FORBIGJC  Affairs,  Grey,  Sir  K.,  [2181 

Haoub  Conference,  Grey,  Sir  E.,  [207] ; 
King.  A.  J.,  [206] 

HoMB  Office  AdminiBtratioD,  Akers- 
Douglas,  A.,  [193];  Dilke,  Sir  C, 
[1931;  Gladstone,  H.,  [193];  Mac- 
donald.  R..  [193]  ;  Samuel.  H.,  [193] ; 
Sineaton,  D.  M.,  [1931 

HOMB  Rule,  Crewe.  Lord,  [65]  ;  Denbigh, 
Lord,  [64];  Lansdowne,  Lord,  [66]; 
Loreburn,  Lord.  [65] 

Impbrial  Defence,  cost  of,  Balfour.  A.  J., 
[20]  ;  CburchiU.  W.,  [20] ;  Cox.  H.,  [20] 

INOOMB  Tax  reduction,  Asquith,  H.  H., 
[177] ;  Chamberlain,  A.,  [177] ;  Mason, 
J..  [177] 

India,  unrest  in.  Cotton,  Sir  U.,  [154]; 
Morley,  J.,  [1331;  Rutherford,  Dr., 
[153]  ;  Smeaton,  D.  M.,  [153] 

Irbland,  administration,  Birrell.  A., 
[17] ;  Long.  W.,  [16] 

Irrland,  disorder  in,  Birrell,  A..  [200], 
[217] ;  Clonbrock,  Lord,  [154] ;  Crewe, 
Lord.  [155];  Curran,  P..  [217]; 
Denman.  Lord,  [1541;  Londonderry, 
Marquess  of,  [154];  Long,  W..[200J; 
Mayo,  Earl  of,  [155]. 

Land  Bill.  Scottish.  Aberdeen,  Lord, 
[215] ;  Rolfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord,  [214] ; 
Camngton,  Lord,  [215] ;  Cawdor,  Earl, 
[215] ;  Lansdowne,  Lord,  [215] ;  Lore- 
bum,  Lord,  [214]  ;  Lovat,  Lord,  [215]  ; 
Rosebery,  Lord,  [214];  Tweedmoutn, 
Lord,r214) 

Land  Purchase  Act,  Irish,  Asquith, 
H.  H..  [180];  BirreU.  A.,  [180]; 
Clonbrock,  Lord,  [178];  Dunraven, 
Lord,  [179];  Healy,  T.  M..  [179]; 
Londonderry,  Lord,  [179];  Redmond, 
J.,  [179];  Runciman,  W.,  [179]; 
Wyndham.  G.,  [180] 

Land  Reform,  Cox,  H.,  [101];  Toulmin, 
G.,  [101] 

Land  Values  (Scotland),  Bill.  Balfour, 
A.  J..  [185],  [226];  Cox.  H.,  [226]; 
Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  Lord.  [2291; 
Money,  C,  [227];  Robertson,  Lord, 
[229];  Shaw,  T.,  [185],  [226];  Ure. 
A.,  [186] 

Lboislatiyb  programme.  Balfour,  A.  J., 
[147],  [201] :  Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sir  H..  [146],  [201];  Dilke,  Sir  C, 
[201];  Macdonald.  R.,  [201] 
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Sir  J.  L..  [168] 

Metric  system.  Lloyd-George,  D.,  [71] 

Naval  policy,  Balfour,  A.  J.,  [681  * 
Bellairs.  C,  [58],  [106] ;  Brassey,  Lord 
[106],  [107]  ;  Cawdor,  Earl,  [107]  • 
Cobbold,  F.  T.,  [58];  Lambert,  G.,' 
[58],  [106];  Lansdowne,  Lord,  [28]; 
Lovat,  Lord.  [28] ;  Portsmouth ,  Lord 
[28] ;  Roberts,  Lord,  [28] ;  Robertson* 
E.,  [59],  [106];  Tweedmouth,  Lord' 
[28],  [1061,  [107] 

Navy,  condition  of  the,  Cawdor,  EZarl 
[181];  Umbert,G.,[205]^;  Robertson' 
E.,  [205];  Tweedmouth,  Lord,  [181] 

Navy  Estimates,  Balfour,  A.  J. .  [47]  ; 
Bellairs,  C,  [49];  Campbell-Banner- 
man, Sir  H.,  [47] ;  Dilke.  Sir  C,  [47]  ; 
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M.,  [49];  Robertson,  E.,[45]  ;  Wynd- 
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A.  J.,  [55]  ;  Campbell-Bannerman.  Sir 
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Dilke,  Sir  C,  [16],  [54] ;  Grey,  Sir  B., 

S6];    Uw,    B.,  [54];    Lyttelton,  A., 
6],  [52] ;  Parker,  Sir  G.,  [54]  ;  Seely. 
ajor,  [16] 
Nbwpo(7NDLand        Fishery       dispute. 

Churchill,  W..  [60] 
Old  Aob  pensions,  Asquith,  H.  H.,  [17]; 

Banbury,  Sir  F.,  [112] ;  Bums,  J., [18]. 
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signation, Balfour.  A.  J.,  [108]  ;  Birrell, 
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Postal    Service,    Buxton,    S..    [120]  ; 

Henniker-Heaton,  J.,  [120] 
Prisons,  condition,  Ohkistone.  H..  [140] ; 

PickersgiU,  E.  H.,  [140] 
Privilbqb,  breach  of,  Campbell-Banner- 

nuin,  Sir  H.,  [190];   Cecil,  Lord  R.. 


[190];  Lea.  H.,  [189],  [^190] 

rocbdurb.  reform  of,  Balfour,  A.  J., 
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Burghclerc,    Lord,    [71]  ;    Campbell- 


[69];  Dilke,  Sir  C.  [113];  Ellis.  J., 

[69] ;  Hardy,  L..  [71] ;  Long.  W..  [70] ; 

Rutherford,  W.  W..[80] 
POBUC  Health  Bill.  Burns.  J.,  [208] 
POBUC  Works  Loan  Bill,  Churchill.  W.. 

[226] ;  Parker,  Sir  G.,  [2261 
Qdaufication  of  Women  Bill.  Oewe, 

Lord, [195] 
Railway  SerN-ants*  hours,  Bell.  R.,  [50] ; 

Harvey,  W.   E.,  [50];   Lloyd-George, 

D.,  [50J 
Ratinu,  mequality  of,  Macnamara.  Dr.. 

[71] 
Rbuoioos     Instruction    Bill.    Balfour. 

A.  J..  [39];  McKenna.  R.,  [38] 
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SCHOOU,  Secondary,  McKeaiim,  R., 
[136];  Sikock,  T.  B..  [136] 

Shall  Holdinga  and  AllotmenU  Bill, 
Bslfour,  A.  J.,  [159],  [2161,  t2!91 : 
Cmmpbell-BnnnBrman,  Sir  ff,.  [219]; 
Canterbury.  Arohhishop  of,  [220] ;  C«r- 
nmiton,  Urd,  [1431.  [m];  Chanomg, 
SirK.,[1691;Ch«pUii,H..  [1571,  [219]; 
D«Tiei,E,,UW];To»t«T.Sir  W.,tl58]; 
Harcourt,  L  V..  [HI  I,  [Ij?],  [216], 
[230];  Untdowno,  Lonl ,  [ 1 13),  RHOJ; 
LoDg,  W.,  (1421.  [IfiS]  :  NfastCTiDBii, 
C.  F.  O.,  ms],  [2301;  iVFnrter,  Sir 
J.  D.,  I216T;  Robert*,  (i  ,  [158];  Rob- 
TOn.  Str  W.,  [15BI:  Hr^.A.,  [2181; 
Wedgwood,  .1.  C.  [1531 

Small  I«ndbolden  (Scollmi.J  i  Bill,  Bal- 
four, A.  J..  [621,  [109],  [-12],  [228] ; 
Cunpbell-BkiiDermaTi.  Sir  ».,  [1101 
ram  [226];  Cochrane,  T.,  [211]; 
CoUiogB,  J.,  [110]  ;  UniHtowne,  Lord, 
[227]  ;  Mimro-FerKUMii,  R.  C.  [lOS] ; 
Ripon,  Lord,  [227],  [228] ;  Rowb«rv, 
Ixml,  [228] ;  S£>w,  T.,  [I®] ;  SiDcUir, 
J.,  r62U109].  [2111 ;  Tennuit.  Sir  E., 
flOSl;  tlomwd,  M.,  [211];  Ure,  A.. 

SoouL  rerorm,  finanvisl  provision,  Aa- 
auith,  H.  H.,  [73];  Bennett.  E.  N., 
721:  Chioim-Mouey.  C,  [78];  Hills, 


quith. 
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ton.  A.,  [73];  Mmaterman,  C.   F.  G.. 

[73];  Thorne,  W..  [27] 
UnIvibsItv  raform,  BirndDghBru.  Biahop 

of.  [196] ;    Bristol,    Bishop  of.  [196] ; 

Burehclere,  Lord,  [196]  ;  Crewe,  Lord, 

[196];  Hereford,  Biihop  of,  [1061;  Uds- 

liowne.  Lord,  [197] ;  Oiford,  Bishop  of, 

[196] 
VACcrnAnoK  Bill,  Bums,  J.,  [IB],  [141]  ; 

Collins, SirW.. [19]:  Macnamarn,  Dr., 


WOMK 


OMBN'a  Enfranchisement  Bill,  Camp- 
bell-Baiinennin,  »ir  H.,  [SI];  Dickin- 
[60]:    Masaie,  J..  [&!] ; 


Whitbread.  8.  H.,[5]]; 


Finoin- — -ABin-»»-oui.TA 

[2741,27.  Anglo-Biua 
[3761.  BuDQBT,  [37' 
Ali  Mina  Shahof,  uro 


:.,[207]i 


SuQAB  CouveDtion,  Grey 

Law,  B,.f206] 
SdoaK  Daties.  Asquith.   H.    H.,  [184]; 

Coi,  H.,  [184]  :  Smith.  F.  E.,  [ISS] 
SuNDAT  obeemace  and  trading,   Ave- 

bunr,   Lord.  [52];    Beauchamp,  Lord. 

[52] ;  Canterbury,  Archbishop  of.  [62] ; 

Unsdowne.  Lord.  [52];   Samuel.  H., 

[62] 
Tariff  Refwin,    Balfour.   A.   J..  [26]: 

Chamberlain,  A..  [27];  OhapUn.  H., 

mi];  Curran,  P..  [181];  Isaacs,  R., 

[26]  ;  Uoyd-Oeorge,  D.,  [26] ;  Parker. 

Sir  G,  [26] 
TiA,  duty  on,  Asquith,  H.  H..  [170]; 

NiBld,H.,[1761 
Tbliohaph  semce,  Buiton,  8.,  [174]  ; 

Cox,  H..  [174] 
TlBRiTORIAL  and  Reserve   F^rcM   Bill, 

Amaid-Forstvr,    H.    0..   [79],    [162]  ; 


Balfour. 

of.  [1731 ;  Belle 

C,  [79],  [1SJ1 


,t78]. 


.    [17 


I-  [••]■  Xm. 

.  CoL,  179]  ; 
lADsdowne,  Ijani.  [17^],  [I9&] :  Louit, 
W.,  [43];  Macd..r,:.l.t.  R,,  [1041; 
Midleton,  ViKOUv;  HTS],  r..rt.- 
mouth,  Lord.  [172]  ;  Roberto,  Lord. 
[173];  Ward,  J.,  [80];  Wemys»,  Lord, 
[19:-.]  ;  Wjndliam,  Q..  [78],  [193] 

Thadi,  Boaid  of,  vote,  Lloyd-George, 
D.,[174] 

TaaVsrAAL  Loan  Guarantee  Bill.  Aid- 
wyn.  Lord  St.,  ['225] ;  Aaquith,  H.  H., 
[2241;  Chnrchil!,  W.,  [2M1 :  Dilke. 
Sir  C.,  [226];  Law.  B.,t225];  Lrtlel. 
ton.  A..  [224]  :  Milner,  Lord.  [226] 

Uhuplotrp  Workmen's  Act,  Bums, 
J.,  (271  [7S];  Hariie,  K.,[7S];  Lap- 


WouLwica  Arsenal,  discbarges  from. 
Haldaue.  R.  B..  [213] 

PaCl's  Cathedral,  St.,  inquiry  into  its 
stability,  27 

PlABcK.  Sir  W.  O..  his  will.  39 

FllRAQls  conferred— Blytb,  Sir  J.,  IS; 
Kitson,  Sir  J.,  )8  ;  Montogn,  Sir  S., 
18;  Peckover,  Mr.,  18 

'  .AHiN-is-SnLTAN.  aBatsisated. 
Roasian  Convention, 
[374],  Habohid 
nil  iniiu,  uuBuui,  crowued,  2,  Uou- 
avineli  village,  deatroyed,  [3331.  Mtrs- 
AFPKB-EO-I^ir.  Shab  of,  his  death,  1. 
TmiiehaN,  distnrbances  in.  [3741. 
Turkey,  frontier  difficulty  with,  [83S], 
[376] 

PiCTDBIH.  aales  of,  13, 17. 19,  26,  32,  38,  39 

PoLiOB  Commissioner,  report,  3) 

POLITICAL  SI'EECHES- 

AeqtnTH,  H.  II,,  at  Glasgow.  [3];  Lon- 
don, [1801 ;  Lailybank,  [2391 ;  Tayport, 
[2421;  Nuneaton,  [2451,  [251]  ;  Not- 
tiagham,  [245],  [257]  )  Luton,  [2561 ; 
Aberdeen,  [257]:  the  Eighty  Club, 
[257] ;  United  Kingdoi     " 


Balfouh,  a.  J.,  at  Hull.  [81;  the  Sa- 
voy Hotel,  [21];  Caxton  UaU,  [411; 
Albert  Hall,  [125] ;  Qneen'i  Hall. 
[1561;  Junior  Constitutional  Club, 
[172]  :  Birmingham,  [250].  35  ;  DavoB. 
port,  [256] 

BlKULL,  A.,  at  Bristol.  [6];  Dublin, 
[77];  Hallffti,  [IHl;  SouthamptOL . 
r248]  :  Belfast,  [253].      BhtcI,  J.,  at 


Hall.  [9] 

CaMPBBU.,    J.     H. . 

CAKPBaLL-BA.<(ni 

Holbom,  [101]  ; 
Pljnioulh,  ri4Sj, 
National  Liberal 
burgh,  [2381.  [281 


at    Dublin.    [353], 


Club,   nil];    Edin- 

'll  SI  :  DnnftrmltDe, 

Idhall.  [246],  35;    Bristol, 


CAirrtRBUBT,  Archbishop  of. 
it  the  Canterbury  Diocesan  Education 
Society,  [2].     C«C1L,  Lord  H.,  at  the 
'■-■--■at     FiM     Trade     Club,     [139]. 
at   BimiiDghe 

ChDBCRILL.  W.',  at  Hanches 
,  [9]i  Leeds,  flOl;  Dniry  Une 
[102]  ;  ^Minborgh,    tl3Sl. 
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Crbwb,  Lord,  at  Stoke,  [8].    Crombb, 

Lord,    at  the    Unionist   Free  Trade 

Club.  [251] 
DBVOirsHiRB,  Duke  of,  at  the  Unionist 

Free  Trade  Clnb.  [63].    Dilkjs,  Sir  0. , 

at  Folham,  [269] 
FiSHBR.  Sir  J^  at  the  Ooildhall.  [246] 
Gladstonb,  H.,  at  Leeds,  [2451    Gbbt, 

Sir  £. ,  at  Berwick,  [254],  [258] 

~     ~  EJdinburgh,  [3], 


Haldanb, 

[259]; 

I'alace 

AthoU 

castle 

[245] 

bridge, 


ne  noiei 
c.  [256]. 
asUe,  [6] ; 
I];    Rtyl, 


R    B.,    at 

Qla^gow,  [4] ;  Alexandra 
■  Ballonul.  [234]  ;  Blair 
Tranent,  [239];  New- 
Rhyl,  [242];  Hanley, 
>7];  Sheffield,  [245];  Cam- 
[256] ;  Hampstead,  [2571. 
Hamilton,  Lord  O.,  at  Baling,  [7]. 
Hardib.  K.,  at  Darvel,  [3].  Hobson, 
J.  A.,  at  the  New  Reform  Club,  [61 
Lansdownb,  Lord,  at  Edinburgh.  [2^]  ; 
Glasgow,  [256] ;  Sheffield,  [256 J.  Law. 
B.,  at  Newcastle,  [236];  the  Hotel 
Cecil,  [252] ;  Clydebank, 
Lloyd-Oborqb,  D.,  at  Newcantle^ 
Belfast,  [10];  Carditf,  [239];  I_,_, 
[242];  Glasgow,  [2451.  Long,  M^., 
at  Inverness,  [239j ;  Wolverhampton, 
[242] 
Macdonald.  R.,  at  Derby,  [76]  ;  Brad- 
ford. [2391.  Macnamara.  Dr..  at 
Letch  worth,  [237]  ;  Shoreditch,  [2591. 
McKbnna,  R  ,  at  Abergavenny,  [239] ; 
Brighton,  [245].  Midlbton,  Vis- 
count, at  Guildford,  [242].  Milnbr, 
Lord,  at  York,  [138];  Guildford, 
[242];  Rugby,  [251];  Oxford.  [257]. 
MoRLBY,  J.,  at  Arbroath.  [241] 
Rbdmond,  J.,  at  Dublin,  [139] ;  Merthyr, 

!254].    RoBBRTS.  Lord .  at  Birmingham, 
77] j    the  National    Service    League. 
\7\\     RosBBBRY.  Lord,  at  the  West- 
minster Palace  Hotel,  [75]  ;  Glasgow. 
[237],    [240].      RUTHBRFORD,   W.,  at 
Kensington,  [236] 
Shaw,  T.,  at  Edinburffh,  [7].    Stanley, 

Lord,  at  Liverpool,  [7] 
TwBBDMOUTH,  Ix>rd.  at  Duns.  [256] 
Urb,  a.,  at  Peebles.  [257] 
Walton.  Sir  J.  L. ,  at  Leeds,  [9].    W ynd- 
HAM.  G..  at  Perth,  [239] 
POLYNESIA— Marshall  Islands,  Bums, 
Philp  k  Co.,  claim  against  Germany, 
settled,  [483 J.    NbwGuinba  or  Papua, 
Kanakas,  deportation  of.  [484]  ;  Land 
ordinance,  a  new.  [483] ;    report  on 
administration,  [48.3].   Nbw  Hebrides. 
Conventioii.  renult  of,  [482] ;  Kanakas, 
return  of.  [483] 
Portraits,  sale  of,  12.  13,  15.  16,  17, 19 
PORTUGAL.  —  BuDOBT,    [360].      Cortes 
opened.  [358] ;  dissolved,  [358].     Elec- 
tions,   municipal,    postponed,    [361]. 
Franco,     Senhor.     his    measures    as 
Dictator.    [3591       Netto,    Cardinal, 
Patriarch  of  Lis1l>on,  resignation,  [361]. 
RiBBiKO,  Senhor  H.,  his  death,  [360] 

Carlos,   King  of,  his  unpopularity, 

(3581  [360]  ;  appoints  a  DicUtor. 
[359J;  grants  an  amnesty  to  the 
students  of  C^imbra,  [360] 

Louis  Philippe,  CYown  Prince  of,  his 

visit  to  the  Colonies.  [360] 


PORTUGAL.— Ami&lib,  Queen  of,  her  visit 

to  Enghind,  [248] 
Postal  arrangement  with  Canada,  10 
POSTMASTBR-General's  report,  29 
Prison  Commissioners,  report,  30 
Pbivt  Councillors.— Gurdon,  Sir  B..  18 ; 

Parker,  a  S.,  35  ;  Russell,  G.  W.  B.. 

35;  Tupper,  Sir  C,  35;  Waaon,  B.. 

18;  Watson,  Dr.  R.  S.,  18 

QUEENSLAND.  —  Elbotion.  general. 
[479].  Factory  Act,  [479].  Kidston. 
Hon.  W.  J.,  Premier,  [479],  [480] ;  re- 
signation.  [480].  Morgan,  Hon.  W., 
resigns  Premiership,  [479];  Speaker, 
White  labour,  employment  of, 


Rages.    See  Sports 

Railway    Accidents,    Annual    Board    of 

Trade  Report  on,  26.    See  Accidents 
— -  Codtzacoalcos  to  Saliua  Cruz  opened.  3 

—  Great    Northern    and    Great    Central, 

agreement  between,  89 

—  Great  Western,  route  to  Brittany,  32 

—  Servants*  dispute,    [243>[245] ;    settle- 

ment, r245],  34 

—  Tube,  Charing  Cross   to    Hampstead, 

opened,  18 
Rainy,  Principal,  his  funeral,  7 
Re  YEN  ub  returns.  8 
Rhodes  memorial  unveUed,  16 
ROUMANIA.  — Agrarian   rising,    [335]. 

CONSBRVATIVB  Ministry,  resignation, 

[335].      Measures,    remedial,    [335]. 

Sturoza,  M.,  Premier,  [835] 
Royal  Society,  award  of  medals,  36 

—  Society  of  Medicine,  inaugural  dinner, 

37 
RUNCIMAN,  W..  appointed  Financial  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  [61.  3 


RUSKIN  Park,  Denmark  Hill,  opened,  4 
RUSSIA.— Agrarian  BUls,  [320];  refonn 
scheme,  [8211  Army  Bill,  [321J. 
Budget,  [328j.  Deputies,  reduction 
in  the  number  of,  [323].  Ihima,  the 
second,  [3191  7 ;  dissolved,  [322],  17  ; 
the  third,  [825] :  opened,  [326],  35. 
ELBonONS.  [319J,  r325].  Electoral 
law,  the  new,  [SittJ,  17.  England, 
convention  with,  [233],  [329],  [375], 
[376].  [380].  Field,  courts -mar- 
tial, BUI  revoking.  [820].  Fin- 
land, result  of  elections  under  the 
system  of  universal  suffrage,  [3291; 
Bill  prohibiting  traffic  in  alcoholic 
liquors,  passed,  [3291.  Foreign  reU- 
Uons,  [329],  r330T.  Generals,  Court- 
martial  un,  [329].  Launitz,  General 
van  der,  assassinated,  1.  Okkicers 
and  sailors  of  warships,  in  London,  8. 
Pavloff,  General,  assassinated,  1. 
Poland,  number  of  schools  closed, 
[329].  Repression,  policv  of,  [324], 
[326],  [329].  Sooaust  revolutionists, 
plot,  [321].  Stolypin,  M.,  on  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  [319],  [8261 :  on 
the  scheme  of  agrarian  reforms.  [o21  j. 
Sugar  Conference,  protocol  signed, 
[3301.  Unemployed  workmen,  relief 
of,  [320].  "Union  of  the  Russian 
People,"  policy  of  reaction.  [325] 


